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INTRODUCTION 


THE  short  story,  either  as  a  complete  identity  or  incorporated  in  an  epic 
or  novel,  is  as  old  as  recorded  history.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  and 
most  easily  understood  of  all  artistic  expressions.  At  the  same  time 
it  is,  in  absolute  terms  of  perfection,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
creative  forms.  English  and  American  writers  make  in  the  field  of  the 
novel  a  very  fine  showing;  and  while  usually  slightly  provincial  in  es- 
sence compared  to  the  giants  of  Russia  and  France,  their  work  shows  in 
many  cases  a  highly  developed  style,  vigor,  humor,  observation,  and  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  a  generally  affirmative  point  of  view.  But  this 
is  not  so  with  the  short  story.  The  short  story  is  too  often  not  a  short 
story  at  all  but  merely  an  episode  with  a  trick  ending  made  famous  by 
O.  Henry,  but  by  no  means  original  with  him.  Or  it  depends  on  a 
strange  turn  of  action  growing  not  out  of  character  but  out  of  the 
exigency  of  getting  the  matter  over  with.  Or  in  the  writer's  effort  to 
avoid  a  "formula"  the  story  becomes  a  mere  sketch,  an  exercise  in  atmos- 
phere, but  not  a  story  in  the  true  sense. 

Willa  Gather,  Booth  Tarkington,  Sherwood  Anderson,  William  Faulk- 
ner, Ernest  Hemingway,  and  many  other  Americans  have  written  in 
the  last  thirty  years  about  as  good  short  stories  as  any  in  our  history 
(except  those  of  Henry  James,  who  was  the  real  master  of  the  form, 
and  a  few  by  Poe  in  a  rather  special  field).  But  if  these  stories  are  com- 
pared with  the  best  of  La  Forgue,  Merimee,  de  Maupassant,  Daudet,  not 
to  speak  of  many  by  Chekov,  Turgenev,  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
the  essential  difference  between  a  finished  work  of  art  and  a  mere  "tale" 
will  be  quite  evident. 

The  late  Frances  Newman,  in  her  highly  original  and  provocative 
book  The  Short  Story's  Mutations,  puts  her  finger  on  the  secret  of  the 
great  success  in  literary  terms  of  the  short  story  in  French  literature: 
"The  most  romantic  generation  in  literary  history  made  the  realistic 
story  and  the  realistic  novel;  and  the  charming  bas-reliefs  of  virtues 
and  vices  that  Boccaccio  had  baptized  with  Christian  names  and  the 
philosophical  concepts  that  Voltaire  had  baptized  with  Christian — and 
Mohammedan — names  gave  way  to  human  beings  walking  about  in 
practicable  scenery  and  breathing  a  practicable  atmosphere." 

The  French  wrote  more  first-class  short  stories  in  a  formal  literary 


sense  than  any  other  nation,  because  they  managed  most  successfully  to 
achieve  a  remarkable  synthesis  of  the  classical  form,  of  the  romantic 
temperament,  and  of  an  every-day  realism  that  makes  their  work  nearly 
incomparable  in  the  field. 

The  writers  of  this  country  have  written  more  short  stories  than  the 
writers  of  all  other  countries  combined.  But  their  quality,  by  and  large, 
has  not  equaled  their  quantity.  It  is  possible  that  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen, being  discursive  by  nature,  with  a  language  large  in  the  temp- 
tation to  stray,  are  not  temperamentally  equipped  to  make  the  best  of 
the  short  story  form.  In  addition,  the  short  story  has  not  been  taken 
on  the  whole  very  seriously  by  our  more  talented  writers,  who  usually 
regard  it  as  a  profitable  and  light  exercise  before  getting  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  the  novel  or  novelette.  As  few  short  stories  find  their 
way  into  books,  there  is  little  serious  criticism  of  the  short  story.  It  is 
notorious  in  the  book  publishing  world  that  short  stories  do  not  sell, 
clear  evidence  that,  despite  the  large  sums  paid  for  them  by  magazine 
editors,  they  are  usually  without  weight,  so  written  to  a  formula  of 
action  rather  than  of  character  that  they  will  not  bear  the  relative  per- 
manency of  publication  in  book  form. 

In  introducing  MacKinlay  Kan  tor's  Author's  Choice:  Forty  Short 
Stories,  this  preamble  is  perhaps  negatively  pertinent.  Neither  the  author 
nor  the  publisher  makes  any  claim  of  even  relative  immortality  for  any 
one  of  the  short  stories  in  this  collection.  Out  of  some  170  published 
short  stories,  the  author  has  not  chosen  even  those  he  thinks  his  best. 
They  have  been  chosen  to  show  the  development  of  this  particular  writer 
from  his  first  published  short  story  written  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to 
his  last,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-five  years.  They  are  stories 
for  the  greater  part  written  primarily  to  sell  because  the  writer  needed 
the  money.  Therefore,  fiction  magazine  publishing  being  largely  an  en- 
tertainment business,  the  stories  are  primarily  written  to  entertain.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  stories  have  no  value  except  that  of  entertainment. 
"Yea,  He  Did  Fly,"  the  story  of  a  moth,  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  is  a  short  story  of  the  very  first  water.  It  deserves  to  be  better 
known  than  it  is.  "The  Circus  Cat  of  Prickly  Orange,"  is,  despite  its 
trick  ending,  a  story  of  delightful  high  comedy,  while  "That  Greek 
Dog"  has  a  robust,  almost  farcical  humor  which  is  full  of  vigor  and 
feeling. 

There  are  a  number  of  regional  stories  which  are  first  rate,  particularly 
"Gun  Crazy"  and  "I  Will  Do  My  Best."  And  the  author  handles  the 
supernatural  in  some  of  his  Civil  War  stories  in  a  remarkably  effective 
and  natural  way.  However,  generally  speaking,  the  author  believes  these 
stories  will  rise  or  fall  on  their  entertainment  value,  and  they  are  selected 


because  they  are  stones  that  some  editor,  highly  expert  in  the  entertain- 
ment field,  bought  and  paid  good  money  for. 

In  addition — and  this  is  an  important  addition — the  author  believes 
that  it  may  prove  of  interest  and  help  to  many  who  are  starting  to 
write,  to  professional  teachers  and  readers  of  writing  courses,  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  each  of  the  forty  stories.  Each  story  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  comment  on  the  author's  part.  Some  of  these  comments  are 
necessarily  brief,  but  many  are  detailed:  accounts  of  how  he  came  to 
write  the  story,  under  what  circumstances  he  wrote  it,  how  the  finished 
story  differs  from  his  original  conception  (in  the  case  of  two  stories  he 
gives  another  version),  to  what  magazine  it  was  sold,  by  whom  rejected, 
by  whom  accepted — often  after  some  acrimonious  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  editor  and  author — and  what  was  paid  for  it.  Mr.  Kantor 
does  not  tell  how  to  write  a  short  story  because  he  feels  that  is  beyond 
explanation  and  must  necessarily  be  an  individual  affair,  but  he  tells 
everything  else  about  the  game.  His  candor  is  refreshing,  and,  I  believe, 
what  he  has  to  say  will  be  useful. 

Thomas  R.  Coward 


AUTHOR'S  CHOICE 


PURPLE 


IT  WAS  a  foreign  looking  motor  car  to  appear  in  an  Iowa  lane,  but  it 
purred  steadily  along,  as  if  accustomed  to  such  surroundings.  It  was 
piloted  by  a  chauffeur  who  seemed  rather  soiled  by  the  heavy  dust  that 
hung  over  the  highway  they  had  just  left  behind  them.  The  auto's  only 
occupant  beside  the  driver  was  a  lithe,  dark  man  who  glanced  from  side 
to  side  as  if  hunting  something.  Fields  stretched  away  on  every  hand — 
corn  with  stalks  beginning  to  grow  crisp  and  tough,  oats  piled  in  golden 
stacks  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see;  the  early  morning  sun  glistened  on 
freshly  clipped  stubble,  and  a  tiny  warbler  in  the  grasses  at  the  roadside 
invited  the  world  to  come  and  share  his  store  of  seeds. 

The  dark  man  in  the  tonneau  did  not  seem  to  find  what  he  sought  in 
any  of  these  rustic  scenes.  Although  he  evidently  appreciated  the  prodi- 
gal spirit  with  which  nature  had  endowed  the  whole  countryside,  he  was 
not  satisfied.  Passing  through  here  the  year  before,  he  had  found  one 
place. ...  A  fogged  plate  had  made  it  necessary  to  return.  Of  course, 
that  is  what  he  should  have  expected,  with  only  one  exposure.  But 
Georges — stupid  fellow — had  neglected  to  put  in  the  other  case.  How- 
ever, if  everything  came  out  well  this  time — 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  and  it  was  all  before  them.  Yes,  the  same 
hills,  rounded  low,  with  sparse  trees  clinging  near  the  top,  defying  all 
the  elements  of  time — the  same  brook  running  knee-deep  among  the 
hummocks,  with  flag  and  grasses  bounteously  spread  among  its  coves 
— and  over  all,  the  same  sky,  with  its  matchless  summer  shades.  The  man 
in  the  big  car  lay  back  and  closed  his  eyes  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  But  in 
the  grayness  before  him  danced  the  predominating  tone  of  the  whole 
picture — the  purples,  blues  and  lavenders,  that  romped  over  the  hills 
and  up  the  ravine;  vervane,  thistles,  mint  and  countless  other  flowers 
that  grew  high  there.  Even  the  dusty  chauffeur  smiled  and  stood  in 
silent  worship  for  a  moment,  before  he  began  to  lift  strange  cameras 
and  cases  from  the  machine. 

The  lithe  man  also  jumped  from  the  auto  and  paced  back  and  forth, 
sometimes  with  a  frown  upon  his  brow,  more  often  with  his  face 
wreathed  in  smiles.  It  was  his  work,  and  he  loved  it.  He  had  traveled 
up  and  down,  busy  with  this  last  series  that  would  make  the  name  of 


Floireaux  famous  in  every  home.  And  the  picture  that  was  needed  to 
complete  the  series — how  he  had  worked  and  hunted,  eaten  and  slept, 
with  that  one  thought  in  mind!  There  had  been  a  time  when  he  was  sure 
that  he  had  found  it,  far  down  by  the  equator,  but  the  view  did  not  give 
an  impression  of  limitless  space,  and  that  was  what  he  sought.  The 
purple  hills,  the  purple  sky,  and  the  color  of  the  little  stream  before  him, 
all  blended  exquisitely.  There  was  even  a  faint  haze  on  the  distant  horizon. 

He  busied  himself  with  his  focusing.  There  was  plenty  of  time,  but 
he  wished  to  hurry  back  to  his  studio,  that  he  might  begin  work  on  his 
latest  acquisition.  Floireaux  bent  over  the  camera,  and  then  straightened 
abruptly.  There  was  a  jarring  note  somewhere — ah,  he  had  found  it! 
A  tin  mail  box  was  secured  to  a  post  at  the  edge  of  the  road.  He  ex- 
amined it. 

"J.  A.  Jones." 

It  was  disgusting.  That  anyone  could  have  no  sense  of  beauty!  How 
horribly  this  bright  mail  box  clashed  with  his  verdant  picture  in  the 
valley  below.  It  stood  at  the  opening  of  another  small  lane,  and  the 
photographer  thanked  his  stars  that  the  telephone  wires  turned  in  at 
this  road  instead  of  continuing  down  the  valley.  Then  everything  would 
have  been  ruined.  He  consulted  with  the  faithful  chauffeur,  and  while 
the  latter  struck  off  across  the  hills,  Floireaux  skillfully  concealed  the 
tin  mail  box  with  various  weeds  and  branches. 

A  faint  shout  echoed  up  the  glen,  and  far  below,  the  chauffeur  ap- 
peared, driving  several  astonished  cows.  He  left  them  at  a  turn  in  the 
stream,  where  they  promptly  commenced  cropping  the  thick  grass.  Re- 
turning with  triumph  in  his  eye,  the  assistant  carried  out  a  few  other 
orders,  and  after  the  dark  man  had  made  numerous  entries  in  a  note- 
book, the  two  began  work. 

One  hour  later,  with  cameras  and  cases  replaced  in  the  big  auto,  the 
driver  swung  it  back  toward  the  east.  The  droning  of  the  motor  mingled 
with  that  of  summer  insects,  as  the  car  rolled  smoothly  down  the 
road.  Paul  Floireaux  looked  back  at  the  beautiful  valley,  when  smoke 
above  the  trees  caught  his  eye.  They  were  threshing!  Threshing,  when 
a  world  of  joyous,  colorful  wonder  lay  before  them.  The  grove  moved 
aside,  and  a  small  house  with  great  barns  near  at  hand,  came  into  view. 
Not  far  away  gleamed  the  yellow  framework  of  a  new,  palatial  dwelling. 

Master  and  man  sighed. 

A  few  days  afterward,  in  the  studio  of  a  Michigan  boulevard  estab- 
lishment, the  lithe,  dark  man  was  hard  at  work.  Before  him  stood  a 
magnificent  picture.  A  dozen  other  men  busied  themselves  before  a 
dozen  other  pictures,  and  Floireaux  left  his  own  task  every  few  minutes, 
to  dart  hither  and  thither  among  the  assistants  with  criticism,  orders 
and  suggestions.  He  was  a  true  artist. 


It  was  almost  the  middle  of  December  before  John  Jones  could  get  away. 
There  had  been  so  much  to  do  in  finishing  up  the  new  house,  that  he 
felt  he  did  well  in  getting  away  at  all.  Of  course,  the  boys  could  take  care 
of  the  farm  all  right,  but  he  did  like  to  be  there.  Flora,  his  eldest  daughter, 
bad  no  such  thoughts,  for  she  laughed  and  joked  all  the  way  into  town. 
For  many  years  John  Jones  had  gone  to  Des  Moines  to  buy  the  family 
Christmas  presents  and  execute  other  commissions  of  importance.  In- 
variably, one  child  accompanied  him.  It  was  an  institution,  this  mid- 
winter vacation,  and  John  Jones  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  anyone  else.  Each 
of  the  various  offspring  was  taken  in  turn,  and  since  there  were  five 
:hildren,  it  had  been  five  years  since  Flora  was  in  the  big  city,  except 
it  state  fair  time.  Then  everyone  went  and  camped  at  the  grounds,  so 
although  there  were  many  wonderful  things  to  see,  they  did  not  often 
visit  the  city  itself.  In  other  words,  picture  a  lively  girl  of  16  years,  who, 
having  spent  months  on  the  farm,  or  in  a  less  attractive  small  town,  is 
on  her  way  to  an  enormous  city  of  126,000  souls,  to  spend  days  in 
reveling  in  department  stores,  or  attending  theaters,  to  say  nothing 
of  living  and  eating  at  a  great  hotel.  No  wonder  that  Flora  jigged  about 
in  the  seat,  until  her  brother,  who  drove  at  her  side,  ordered  the  girl  to 
>top. 

To  John  Jones,  in  the  back  of  the  big  touring  car,  the  world  looked 
iiiore  than  ordinarily  rosy.  Of  course  he  had  the  native  farmer's  dislike 
of  leaving  his  property  in  other  hands,  but  even  that  was  of  little 
matter.  His  world  was  not  a  large  one — it  was  bounded  on  one  side  by 
Chicago,  where  he  had  taken  cattle  several  times,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  lakes,  where  he  went  for  an  occasional  fishing  trip  with  a  few  friends. 
He  had  lived  his  life,  married,  reared  a  family  and  made  his  money, 
all  within  the  limits  of  Hamilton  County  and  he  did  not  care  who  knew 
it.  In  fact,  he  was  proud  of  just  those  things.  And  who  will  say  that  he 
did  not  have  just  cause  to  be  proud? 

His  thoughts,  as  the  auto  sped  along,  were,  I  regret  to  say,  rather  of 
the  earth.  This  fence  post,  that  clump  of  willows  that  he  intended  to 
grub  out — they  were  all  familiar  to  him.  He  had  received  a  good  yield 
of  clover  from  one  field,  and  failed  miserably  with  a  new  kind  of  grain 
on  another.  There  was  that  ravine  back  on  the  other  side  of  the  house — 
a  "hollow,"  he  would  have  called  it,  where  he  kept  a  few  cattle  the 
year  before.  Too  bad  that  had  to  be  waste  land,  for  there  were  lots  of 
other  pastures  on  his  farm.  Oh,  well,  one  couldn't  have  everything.  But 
that  land  did  not  bring  in  any  money,  not  one  cent.  And  it  was  a  dismal 
looking  place  now,  with  broken  weeds  sticking  up  above  the  snow. 

John  Jones  was  cheerful  at  the  station,  where  he  held  a  whispered 
consultation  with  his  son,  concerning  the  choice  of  Flora's  present;  he 
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was  cheerful  on  the  train,  where  he  discussed  politics  with  other  lean, 
shrewd-eyed  farmers  who  filled  the  coach.  His  cheerfulness  had  not 
worn  off  when  they  reached  Des  Moines,  even  after  a  cold  ride  on  the 
local,  and  he  tipped  the  boy  who  had  carried  their  grips.  He  had  been 
to  the  city  before. 

Who  can  describe  the  pleasure  that  was  theirs?  Rushing  from  store  to 
store,  they  stopped  to  bargain  closely,  but  always  purchased  in  a  hand- 
some manner.  John  Jones  took  the  exultant  Flora  to  see  the  "Passing 
Show,"  which  came  to  town  for  a  three-day  run;  at  meal  time  they 
dined  at  wonderful  restaurants,  or  cafeterias  where  all  the  food  was  right 
out  on  the  counter.  On  the  last  night  they  checked  up  their  list  and 
discovered  that  it  was  complete  with  the  exception  of  "Ma's"  present. 
Many  little  gifts  had  been  purchased,  but  the  big  one  from  the  whole 
family  was  yet  to  be  secured. 

"She  said,"  announced  Flora,  "not  to  get  her  anything  much;  just 
something  for  the  new  house." 

"Well,"  remarked  her  father,  thoughtfully,  "we've  got  all  the  furni- 
ture and  curtains  and  such.  Yes,  and  we've  got  all  the  stuff  for  the 
house-warming  Christmas  Eve.  Say,  we  might  get  her  a  picture.  Those 
from  the  old  house  are  going  to  look  kind  of  funny  in  the  parlor." 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  next  morning  the  shoppers  found  them- 
selves in  a  Walnut  Street  store.  Pictures,  large  and  small,  and  prints  of 
many  kinds,  covered  the  walls  and  tables.  John  Jones  was  awed  and  his 
daughter  became  spokesman  for  the  couple  when  they  were  approached 
by  a  clerk. 

"We  wish  to  buy  a  picture,"  she  stated  in  her  most  sophisticated 
tones. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  returned  the  salesman,  "just  what  kind?" 

"Oh,  we  don't  exactly  know,"  said  Jones,  "you  see,  we  want  some- 
thing for  a  new  house." 

A  few  pertinent  questions  revealed  the  facts.  They  had  not  given 
much  thought  as  to  what  would  adorn  the  walls  of  their  new  home.  The 
clerk  thought  rapidly  for  a  moment.  These  people  were  unmistakably 
prosperous. 

"How  about  a  Floireaux?"  asked  the  salesman,  "made  by  that  man, 
you  know,  who  takes  pictures  with  a  camera,  and  then  colors  them." 

"I've  heard  of  him,"  remarked  Jones.  "Let's  see  it." 

The  picture  stupefied  them.  What  inexpressible  grandeur!  It  was  an 
enormous  piece,  showing  hills  covered  with  a  wealth  of  lavender,  blue 
and  purple  flowers.  A  little  stream  ran  through  the  valley  and  far  down 
its  course  in  the  shadowy  haze,  were  several  animals,  knee-deep  in  water. 
Overhead  arched  a  matchless  sky,  of  deepest  tints. 
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"What  do  they  call  it?"  asked  the  farmer  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"Purple!" 

"I  always  thought  purple  was  a  sort  of  sad  color,  like  blue,  but  I  see 
now.  Is  there  any  more  of  them?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  clerk,  "we  had  the  whole  series,  but  they  were 
all  sold  weeks  ago.  This  wouldn't  have  been  left,  but  it  is  high  priced  and 
all  the  collectors,  of  course,  bought  theirs  direct  from  Floireaux  himself. 
You  ought  to  have  seen  'Yellow' — he  went  clear  into  the  middle  of 
China  for  that.  And  'Green'  and  'Red' — " 

"But  none  of  them  could  beat  this,  could  they?" 

"Impossible!  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  taken — East  Africa,  perhaps, 
or  Scotland — but  a  man  can  stand  for  hours  just  drinking  that  in.  It 
makes  the  world  seem  new,  when  you  look  at  that  picture." 

"How  much  is  it?"  questioned  the  farmer.  It  was  a  stiff  price,  but 
John  Jones  was  no  piker. 

Christmas  morning  all  their  relatives  were  assembled  at  the  new  home 
of  the  Jones  family.  The  din  of  toy  horns  that  followed  the  tree  was 
deafening,  and  so  were  the  shouts  of  the  younger  element.  But  thin  little 
"Ma,"  clad  in  her  best,  stood  in  rapt  adoration  before  the  great  picture 
that  hung  upon  the  wall. 

"Seems  as  if  it  pays,"  she  murmured  softly  to  herself.  "All  these  years 
of  work  haven't  been  for  nothing,  if  we've  got  to  the  place  where  we 
can  afford  things  like  this.  My,  that's  too  pretty  to  be  real,  but  of  course 
it  is.  Somewhere  in  this  world,  there  are  places  like  that;  maybe  I  can 
never  see  them,  but  I  can  have  this  to  look  at  every  day.  John  is  a  good 
man,  and  I  couldn't  ask  for  any  better  children,  but  it  does  get  sort  of 
tiresome  once  in  a  while." 

She  looked  off  across  the  snow-covered  fields,  where  the  barbed  wire 
fence  stretched  above  the  even  whiteness. 

"My,  ain't  I  happy!" 


WHEN  I  was  seventeen  years  old,  the  Des  Moines  Register  announced  its  annual 
short  story  contest — the  sixteenth  annual  contest,  I  believe.  This  competition 
was  open  to  any  Iowan  who  had  never  sold  a  short  story  for  money. 

One  bleak,  brown  day  the  previous  winter  when  I  was  working  for  the  Iowa 
Highway  Commission  in  the  Department  of  Materials  and  Tests,  I  decided  to 
be  a  writer  when  I  grew  up.  I  had  written  one  or  two  poems  and  one  or  two 
short  stories,  and  that  was  about  all;  but  on  June  20th,  1921,  my  mother  took 


up  the  editorship  of  the  Webster  City  Daily  News  and  I  was  at  her  side  from 
the  start. 

Mr.  Fred  Hahne,  who  owned  and  published  the  Daily  News,  had  asked  my 
mother  to  be  his  editor  a  couple  of  months  before,  and  she  had  told  me  pre- 
viously that  she  would  consider  the  proposition  only  if  I  promised  to  go  back 
with  her  to  Webster  City,  our  native  town,  and  help  her  with  the  paper.  She 
didn't  like  some  of  the  people  I  was  running  around  with  in  Des  Moines,  and 
wanted  to  lure  me  into  what  she  considered  the  comparative  sobriety  of  a  county 
seat  town  before  I  got  into  any  more  trouble  than  I  had  already  gotten  into, 
which  was  plenty. 

Furthermore,  I  had  informed  her  of  my  ambition  to  be  a  writer  and  she  sym- 
pathized enthusiastically,  since  the  most  enjoyable  years  of  her  own  young  life 
had  been  spent  in  small  town  newspaper  work.  Quite  sensibly  she  believed  that 
writing  was  the  best  apprenticeship  to  writing,  and  I  have  never  observed  any 
improvement  on  that  formula. 

The  two  of  us  put  out  the  paper,  a  four-page  tabloid;  we  didn't  carry  any 
wire  stuff.  Everything  was  local  news  and  had  to  be  written  by  one  or  the 
other  of  us.  Sometimes  we  had  a  lucky  windfall  in  the  form  of  a  report  from 
the  State  Park  Commission,  or  copious  verbatim  extracts  from  church  bulletins 
which  the  local  clergy  wanted  us  to  print,  or  things  like  that.  Generally  speak- 
ing, we  wrote  every  column  that  went  into  the  paper,  with  my  mother  doing 
the  lion's  share. 

It  was  hard  work  but  it  was  fun.  I  doubt  if  ever  a  mother  and  her  son  en- 
joyed a  professional  association  more  heartily  than  did  we  two,  in  those  years 
of  the  early  1920's. 

Each  week  I  had  perforce  to  write  thousands  of  words:  obituaries,  sports,  civic 
happenings,  social  activities,  everything  that  went  on  around  the  town  which 
my  mother  thought  I  might  be  capable  of  covering.  On  the  whole  I  think  that 
Mr.  Hahne  was  pretty  long-suffering,  and  so  was  Webster  City.  Of  course  some 
folks  thought  it  highly  indelicate — practically  obscene  in  fact — for  a  17-year- 
old  youth  to  come  baying  after  their  news.  Occasionally  I  editorialized,  too,  but 
neither  the  townfolks  nor  Mr.  Hahne  knew  that.  They  thought  it  was  Mother. 
She  took  considerable  blame  for  mistakes  which  I  made,  but  was  serenely  con- 
fident that  her  firm  shoulders  could  carry  the  load. 

That  first  summer — 192 1 — Mother  kept  after  me  to  enter  the  Register  short 
story  contest.  I  had  quite  an  inferiority  complex  despite  her  encouragement  and 
her  faith  in  me,  and  I  protested  a  lot  before  submitting  my  work.  I  said  that 
I  didn't  think  the  Register  contest  amounted  to  very  much;  probably  I  was 
only  afraid  that  I  couldn't  make  a  decent  showing.  But  eventually  my  ambition 
overcame  my  reluctance  and  I  did  write  two  new  stories.  I  remember  doing 
part  of  the  typing  on  Purple  while  sitting  under  a  wild  grape  arbor  in  our 
backyard,  with  a  portable  typewriter  on  an  old  wash  bench  .  .  .  smoky  Iowa  dusk 
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coming  down  to  deaden  the  page  before  my  eyes:  the  long  dusk  of  late  summer, 
with  children  calling  at  their  games  in  distant  yards  and  cars  buzzing  in  off 
the  prairie. 

You  had  to  submit  the  story  under  a  pen-name  in  every  case,  and  I  selected 
for  Purple  the  pseudonym  "Sheridan  Rhodes,"  because  one  time  we  had  lived 
on  Sheridan  Road  in  Chicago. 

The  other  story  I  wrote  was  a  stinker.  Already  my  emotional  interest  in,  and 
addiction  to,  things  Scottish  had  manifested  itself.  I  loved  bagpipes  and  wanted 
to  write  a  story  about  them.  This  tale  was  called  The  Pipes  and  bore  the  hideous 
pen-name,  supposedly  Gaelic — "Fearchar  F.  Finnally." 

It  was  about  a  tough  girl  who  played  the  pipes  in  a  vaudeville  troupe  and 
also  it  was  about  a  pizen  mean  old  Scotsman  named  John  Ross,  who  wouldn't 
let  his  son  marry  the  beautiful  girl  on  whom  he  had  set  his  heart.  I  didn't  think 
much  of  Purple,  but  I  thought  that  The  Pipes  was  a  honey. 

It  had  a  grand  scene  at  the  end  where  the  vaudeville  girl  got  stranded  in  a 
wayside  train  and  tuned  up  her  bagpipes  to  entertain  some  traveling  men.  Up 
on  a  distant  hill,  old  John  Ross  was  lying  grimly  on  his  death-bed  and  telling 
his  son,  "It  canna  be."  He  heard  the  pipes,  and  was  immediately  transported 
to  Ross-shire  and  the  recollection  of  a  similar  tragedy  of  parental  forbiddance  in 
his  youth. 

I  haven't  a  copy  of  The  Pipes  in  my  possession  any  more,  worse  luck,  but 
I  do  remember  the  final  lines.  '*  'Take  her,  lad,'  he  whispered.  'Be  sweet  in  life, 
like  the  scent  o'  heather — an'  Ben  Chraigh — an'  big  blue  eyes.' .  . .  Out  in  the 
night,  the  pipes  had  ceased  playing." 

It  looked  like  I  had  something  there,  and  I  concluded  that  if  the  Des  Moines 
Register  short  story  judges  didn't  feel  the  same  way  they  were  crazy.  Mother 
thought  that  the  story  was  pretty  good,  too.  She  was  cursed  by  the  same  in- 
fection of  sentimentality  which  has  distracted  me  through  the  years.  But  we 
agreed  that  Purple  ought  to  go  along  to  the  contest,  just  in  case. 

The  stories  were  submitted  in  September,  and  then  months  went  by  and 
we  didn't  hear  a  thing.  For  a  while  I  dashed  eagerly  to  our  post  office  box  each 
morning,  expecting  to  find  a  check  for  the  $50  First  Prize. 

Months  went  by,  but  still  no  fifty  dollars — no  blue  ribbon,  no  anything.  May- 
be my  manuscripts  had  gone  astray;  I  wrote  to  the  Des  Moines  Register  to  make 
sure  that  they  hadn't.  No  reply.  Maybe  the  Register  had  decided  to  call  off  the 
contest.  Maybe —  After  Christmas,  I  began  actually  to  forget  about  that  contest 
for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time. 

On  February  25th,  1922,  we  stopped  at  the  post  office  as  usual,  got  our  morning 
Register  and  a  few  letters  out  of  the  box  and  went  to  the  office.  We  worked  hard 
through  most  of  that  day  and  lunched  at  the  Greeks'.  After  the  paper  had  gone 
to  press  about  four  o'clock,  I  enjoyed  my  weekly  leisure  and  wandered  our 
populous  main  street  through  the  slush  and  trample  of  a  winter  Saturday.  Just 
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before  dusk,  Wilbur  Jones  and  I  drifted  back  into  the  office.  Mother  was  at  her 
typewriter  doing  three  things  at  once,  as  she  could  do  so  well:  writing  up  a  Farm 
Bureau  meeting;  laughing  over  her  shoulder  with  Miss  Ella  Stickney,  the 
bookkeeper;  and  talking  politics  with  Charley  Hoffman,  the  boss  printer.  That 
morning's  Register  was  hanging  across  a  chair  by  her  desk. 

Idly,  as  I  listened,  I  examined  the  front  page  of  the  Des  Moines  paper — the 
bottom  half,  which  I  hadn't  paid  much  attention  to  that  morning.  The  thing 
that  gained  my  curiosity  was  a  box  about  five  inches  square  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  I  had  to  hold  my  head  on  one  side  in  order  to  read  it. 

I  spoke  in  a  shivering  trance,  reading  the  words  aloud: 

Purple 

By  Sheridan  Rhodes 

First  Prize  Winner  in  the 

Register's  Annual  Short  Story  Contest 

will  be  published  in 

tomorrow's  Register, 

And  then  in  dizzy  italics  across  the  bottom  of  the  box: 

What  is  the  author's  real  name? 

We  went  haywire  around  there  for  a  while.  In  memory  I  can  see  Mother's 
face  before  me  now,  gray  eyes  bulging,  mouth  laughing,  brown  hair  flying  wild. 
Wilbur,  Charley,  Miss  Stickney,  others  who  came  into  the  office  within  the  next 
few  minutes,  all  were  voluble  with  excitement  and  congratulations. 

Mother  didn't  do  any  more  work  on  Monday's  paper  then.  She  and  Wilbur 
and  I  took  a  walk  through  the  melting  snow  clear  down  to  the  Second  Street 
bridge.  We  stood  and  watched  a  pink  glow  in  the  western  sky  and  saw  cakes 
of  ice  drifting  silently  on  the  black  waters  of  the  Boone  beneath  us.  By  that 
time  I  couldn't  talk  at  all,  which  was  and  is  unusual  for  me. 

Once,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  when  I  was  feeling  disgruntled  and  blue  and 
annoyed  at  the  supposed  financial  failure  of  a  book  of  mine,  a  man  with  a  slip 
of  paper  in  his  hand  caught  up  with  me  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New 
York,  and  pulled  me  off  a  train  bound  for  Florida.  The  voice  of  Hollywood  had 
spoken,  and  I  was  richer  by  a  small  fortune. 

Still,  the  news  he  brought  didn't  seem  as  important  then  or  even  now  as  the 
news  which  I  read  off  that  upside-down  paper  hanging  over  the  chair  in  Mother's 
office,  half-hidden  by  her  shabby  old  sealskin  coat.  Because  suddenly  in  1922 
I  knew  that  I  could  write,  and  some  other  people  knew  it,  too. 

There  was  the  first  astounding  miracle  of  publicity  to  be  encountered.  The 
story  would  appear  on  the  front  page  of  the  Register's  magazine  section  that 
very  next  morning,  with  a  colored  illustration.  People  would  read  it  not  only 
there  in  Webster  City,  but  all  over:  forty  miles  away,  in  towns  like  Ames  and 
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ioone,  and  farther  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  old  cornstalks  and  sodden  snow- 
)anks,  beyond  muddy  roads  that  traced  past  barren  windbreaks  and  big  red 
)arns,  in  Cedar  Rapids,  in  Dubuque,  in  Sioux  City,  and  Council  Bluffs,  people 
vould  be  reading  my  story.  Even  the  fifty  dollars  (once  confidently  anticipated, 
hen  resigned,  then  forgotten)  paled  into  insignificance  beside  the  contemplated 
najesty  of  print. 

All  of  these  dizzy  expectations  came  true.  The  story  was  spread  out  in  the 
Register  with  a  great  whoop  and  hurrah.  The  judges — Herbert  Quick,  Trumbull 
X^hite,  and  Virginia  Roderick — all  said  nice  things.  Boys  and  girls  whom  I  had 
net  in  other  towns  at  high  school  declamatory  contests  wrote  me  fan  letters; 
o  did  former  school  teachers;  so  did  a  few  people  whom  I  had  never  met.  This 
iterary  world,  into  which  it  seemed  I  had  entered  with  a  resounding  splash, 
eemed  a  friendly  and  intoxicating  place. 

I  thought  with  quivering  satisfaction  that  I  had  now  arrived.  I  was  a 
vriter  in  a  big  way.  If  anyone  had  told  me  that  nearly  six  years  would  pass 
)efore  I  ever  got  any  money  out  of  a  story  again,  I  simply  would  not  have 
>elieved  him. 

The  fifty  dollars  arrived  with  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  Mrs.  Gladys 
Denny  Shultz  of  the  Register.  Next  week,  the  second  prize  story  was  printed 
md  I  looked  hopefully  to  see  whether  it  might  be  The  Pipes.  It  was  not.  Neither 
vere  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  prizes;  nor  any  of  the  honorable  mentions  which 
:ollowed.  The  poor  old  pipes  had  tooted  themselves  into  limbo,  which  I  thought 
rery  sad  at  the  time.  If  I  had  a  copy  of  The  Pipes  now  I  should  include  it  in  this 
volume  as  a  supreme  example  of  the  lousiest  short  story  ever  written  by  a 
luman  being  who  later  became  a  supposedly  successful  writer. 


II 


JOTH  COUNTRYMAN  RETIRES 


JOTH  COUNTRYMAN  was  getting  deaf.  In  fact,  he  was  already  deaf. 
No  one,  he  was  sure,  except  himself  knew  it.  His  wife  had  to  call  him 
two  or  even  three  times  to  come  to  dinner,  whereas  previously  it  had 
only  been  necessary  to  call  him  once.  When  he  asked  for  plug  tobacco 
at  the  grocery  and  the  clerk  inquired,  "Thin,  medium  or  thick?"  old 
Joth  would  make  a  rather  incomprehensible  reply  about  somebody  being 
sick. 

It  would  not  have  set  the  town  of  Rock  River  agog,  this  newly  dis- 
covered infirmity  of  Joth's,  had  it  not  been  for  Rock  River's  most  highly 
prized  musical  organization — the  fife  and  drum  corps.  When  the  strag- 
gling lines  of  white-haired  men  who  made  up  the  National  Encampment 
of  the  G.A.R.  marched  through  the  streets  of  Des  Moines  in  1922,  the 
Rock  River  drum  corps  led.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  all  concerned,  and 
no  veteran  was  more  sated  with  appreciation  of  the  glorious  moment  in 
which  their  town  had  won  fame  than  Joth  Countryman,  who  played  a 
fife  with  the  same  inspiring  reverence  that  he  had  at  a  little  Tennessee 
town,  sixty  years  before. 

But  now,  like  desolation  in  the  night,  came  the  abrupt  walkout  of 
essential  auditory  employees,  which  made  old  Countryman  an  object  of 
general  concern.  Serenely  unconscious  that  anyone  except  himself  had 
noticed  the  failing,  he  persuaded  his  conscience  that  all  would  be  well, 
and  blithely  accompanied  seven  other  members  of  the  drum  corps  to 
Council  Bluffs,  on  an  invitation  to  play  at  a  Washington's  Birthday 
program.  There  the  doom  of  Joth  drew  nearer,  and  his  fate  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Rock  River  was  sealed.  Had  not  Ethan  Lee,  the  octogenarian  fife 
major,  given  out  the  name  of  the  next  tune — "Village  Quickstep" — in 
perfectly  audible  tones?  And  had  not  Comrade  Countryman,  happily 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  name  of  the  selec- 
tion, played  "1776"  with  faithful  accuracy,  unaware  that  the  sudden 
rests  of  the  gay  "Quickstep"  (B  flat)  did  not  harmonize  with  the  shrill 
grace  notes  of  "1776,"  played  in  the  key  of  F? 

On  Hoseah  Haverhill,  late  of  Crocker's  Ioway  Brigade  and  brother 
fifer  of  Joth,  fell  the  distasteful  task  of  informing  old  Countryman 
that  he  was  to  retire — with  all  honor,  of  course,  but  that  he  was  posi- 
tively to  retire  from  the  drum  corps.  His  blue  eyes  would  twinkle  no 
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more  as  he  tapped  the  ground  with  his  toe  while  ''Turkey  in  the  Straw" 
clattered  on  the  rims  of  the  battered  drums.  The  fair  escutcheon  of  the 
Corps  could  bear  no  more  blemishes  such  as  that  caused  at  Council  Bluffs 
by  Joth's  infirmity. 

"Aw,  why  pick  on  me?"  growled  the  rebellious  Hoseah  to  his  superior 
officer.  "I'd  make  a  mess  of  it  sure — Joth  would  tell  me  t'  go  t'  blazes. 
He  don't  know  he's  deef!" 

Ethan  Lee's  snowy-eyebrowed  scowl  became  almost  threatening. 
"Hose,  I  done  lots  of  things  fer  you  and  if  you  go  back  on  me  now  .  .  . 
Joth  wouldn't  take  it  from  me,  being  as  I'm  leader;  he'd  think  I  was 
jest  trying  to  show  my  authority.  But  you're  different.  You've  known 
him  fer  years — you  was  in  the  war  with  him.  Now,  a  little  hint  on 
the  side — " 

"Git  Monetery  Cooter  t'  do  it.  He — " 

"  'Monetery'  Cooter!  You  mean  Monterey  Cooter." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  what  his  name  is.  You  git  him — " 

Ethan  Lee  had  the  air  of  a  field  marshal  by  whose  word  generals  are 
made  or  broken.  "Monterey  Cooter  may  be  younger  than  you  be,  but 
his  voice  shakes  so  that  it  sounds  like  jelly.  Joth  couldn't  even  under- 
stand what  he  was  trying  to  say!  No,  Hose,  you're  elected." 

Thus  the  matter  stood  in  March.  By  April,  Ethan  Lee  began  rather 
guiltily  to  watch  Joth's  face  for  the  signs  of  surprise  and  indignation 
which  would  inevitably  follow  the  ultimatum  delivered  by  his  emissary. 
But  nothing  seemed  as  yet  to  have  occurred.  Neither,  at  this  season,  did 
Ethan  Lee  sleep  well  at  night.  He  had  difficulty  in  remaining  in  the 
arms  of  slumber  when  confronted  with  a  formidable  spectre,  conjured 
up  by  his  worried  mind,  of  a  ten-foot  Joth  Countryman  who  in  menac- 
ing attitudes  flourished  a  fife  as  big  as  a  hitching-post,  or  cupped  a 
mammoth  hand  behind  an  ear  like  a  rhubarb  leaf  and  sardonically 
shouted,  "Hey?"  in  answer  to  unspoken  questions. 

Came  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  was  Joth's  birthday  and  his  daugh- 
ter invited  the  eleven  able-bodied  members  of  Winfield  Scott  Post, 
Number  157,  to  an  A-i  dinner  at  which  her  father  was  the  guest  of 
honor.  As  yet  he  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of  the  shadow  that  had 
fallen  on  him,  and  no  one  was  willing  for  him  to  come  to  the  realization 
that  night  if  it  could  be  helped.  One  and  all  shouted;  the  conversation 
at  table  resembled  a  continuous  thunderstorm,  somewhat  shaky  on  the 
higher  notes  and  prone  to  cough,  but  nevertheless  a  thunderstorm.  Even 
Pollus  McCarthy,  who  lived  down  by  the  river  and  bore  a  perpetual 
odor  of  fish,  forgot  his  embarrassment  at  the  shining  floors  and  mag- 
nificent lamps  in  Mrs.  Burton's  home,  forgot  his  fear  of  the  maid  who 
actually  waited  upon  him,  and  shouted  along  with  the  rest  of  the  men, 
in  order  that  Joth  might  miss  nothing  that  was  said. 
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Hoseah  Haverhill  tried  to  elude  Ethan  Lee  at  the  conclusion  of  fes- 
tivities, but  was  not  successful.  The  latter  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
his  own  dooryard. 

"I  can't  do  it  yet,  Ethan,"  mourned  the  ambassador,  "I  simply  ain't 
got  the  nerve.  Maybe  Monetery  Cooter — " 

"I  wish  to  land  there  was  some  other  way  out  of  it,"  Lee  muttered. 
"But,  thunderation,  he  wouldn't  want  to  spoil  our  music  on  Decoration 
Day!  It  seems  awful,  but  I  reckon  we're  all  getting  old,  and  we'll  all 
have  to  quit  sooner  or  later.  Joth's  time  has  come  now."  He  paused  for 
a  moment  and  shook  his  head  sadly.  "It'll  be  the  first  change  since 
Henry  Parks  died  of  the  influenzy." 

And  so  the  matter  rode — and  Memorial  Day  burst  upon  Rock  River 
with  a  wealth  of  floating  flags,  and  white-clad  children,  and  Legion  boys 
in  uniforms  too  tight  for  them.  Shortly  after  the  noon  hour,  the  Corps 
gathered  in  front  of  G.A.R.  headquarters  and  began  a  preliminary 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  crowd.  The  eleven  veterans  who  could 
march  were  all  active;  eight  were  members  of  the  fife  and  drum  corps, 
while  the  remaining  three  had  formed  a  pathetic  escort  for  the  colors, 
borne  aloft  by  the  gnarled  hands  of  Otto  Yaus,  who  boasted  a  sabre  cut 
across  his  right  cheek — a  present  from  one  of  Mosby's  raiders.  A  line 
of  automobiles  carried  the  rest  of  the  old  soldiers,  most  of  whom  were 
unable  to  appear  in  public  except  on  this,  their  day  of  days. 

In  the  middle  of  "The  Belle  of  the  Mohawk  Vale,"  Joth  Countryman 
pushed  his  way  through  the  circle  of  listeners,  with  his  face  beaming  and 
his  old  metal  fife  clutched  in  his  hand. 

"A  little  bit  late,"  he  chuckled  when  the  music  had  ceased,  as  he 
carefully  wiped  his  fife  in  preparation  for  service,  "but  Addy  would 
rub  my  coat  with  gasoline;  said  it  was  awful  dirty." 

Ethan  Lee  felt  a  great,  choking  wave  around  his  heart.  But  right  was 
right — the  honor  of  the  Corps  was  at  stake.  He  motioned  to  Hoseah 
Haverhill,  and  the  latter  reluctantly  detached  himself  from  the  players 
and  walked  toward  Joth.  All  eyes  were  on  the  scene;  everyone  knew 
with  regret  what  the  outcome  must  be. 

"Come  upstairs  to  the  hall  a  minute,  Joth,"  shouted  the  white-faced 
Hoseah,  "I  got  something  I  want  t'  tell  you."  He  wiped  his  brow  freely 
as  they  climbed  the  stairway  and  entered  the  G.A.R.  room,  where 
cavalry  sabres  and  pictures  of  Lincoln  covered  the  walls. 

Hoseah  gazed  at  Countryman,  standing  expectantly  with  his  back 
against  an  historical  etching,  and  he  swallowed  the  choking  lump  in 
his  throat. 
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"I — I  got  something  to  tell  you,  Joth,"  he  repeated,  his  tones  reverber- 
ating through  the  empty  room. 

Joth  seemed  concerned.  "Nothing  about  going  to  live  with  your  boy 
Alfred's  folks  in  Cheyenne,  is  it?  I  alius  said  that  old  tykes  like  you 
and  me  oughtn't  to  go  gallivanting  off  so  fur.  You — " 

"It  ain't  nothing  about  Alfred.  I — ah,  say — that  was  a  fine  dinner 
Molly  give  us  on  your  birthday." 

Countryman  sensed  that  something  was  wrong.  "Yes,"  he  assented, 
without  much  interest. 

Hoseah  gazed  helplessly  out  of  the  window,  seemingly  intent  on  the 
millinery  display  in  a  shop  across  the  way.  "Joth,  did  you  ever  think 
that  you  might — sometime — perhaps,  quit  playing  in  the  fife  and  drum 
corps?" 

Joth  was  suddenly  very  pale.  "Hose,  what  do  you  mean?" 

Haverhill  felt  stricken  and  weak.  He — he  could  not  go  on.  He  could 
not  rob  his  old  comrade  of  the  great  joy  to  which  he  so  pathetically  clung. 
The  Corps  must  find  another  way.  . . .  And  what  were  they  playing 
now?  What  was  that  haunting  tune  stealing  up  the  dusty  stairway  and 
through  the  dim  hall? 

"I  seek  for  one  both  fair  and  gay, 
But  find  none  to  remind  me — " 

And  then,  somehow,  the  walls  of  the  room  seemed  to  fade  away,  and 
great  clouds  of  sour  smoke  filled  the  air.  There  was  a  roaring  and  thrum 
and  whirling  about  Hoseah — a  flashing  mist  that  the  distant  musicians 
could  not  pierce.  The  face  before  him  .  .  .  not  old  Joth  Countryman, 
deaf  and  senile  and  dispirited,  but  a  boy!  A  boy  with  burning  eyes  and 
light  bronze  hair  that  swept  like  a  plume  back  from  his  fevered  face. 
And  how  the  ancient  wound  in  his  own  shoulder  seemed  to  throb  in 
response  . .  .Shiloh!  He  heard  it  all:  menacing,  shrill  taunts  of  the  gray 
horde  that  pressed  ever  closer  through  the  haze,  and  the  rattle  of  the  old 
Greyhounds'  muskets  in  the  fierce  horror  of  the  battle.  Somehow,  too, 
he  was  buried  beneath  numbers,  and  his  shoulder  hurt  a  great  deal,  and 
only  the  wild  shriek  of  his  bronze-haired  comrade  seemed  to  pull  him 
back  to  life. 

frGit — git!  Ye — ye  devils!  He's  my  pardner — ye  can't  have  him!" 
Hoseah  had  gripped  the  boy  with  his  hands  in  a  last,  despairing  hold 
on  life — he  was  shaking  him,  dragging  him.  ...  To  the  stairs.  And  the 
sixty  years  passed  in  a  muttered  rumble  into  the  drunken  sleep  of  cen- 
turies, as  the  last  chant  of  the  fifers  lifted  high: 

"How  blessed  the  hours  that  passed  away 
With  the  girl  I  left  behind  me." 
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Joth  was  questioning,  faltering.  "What  was  that,  Hose?  What  was 
you  saying?  Why,  I  ain't  heard  you  swear  like  that  in — " 

Down  the  dusty  stairway,  with  their  new  shoes  squeaking  a  weird 
accompaniment  to  their  stiff  pace.  Into  the  crowd,  the  waiting  crowd 
that  opened  before  them.  "Why  are  we  back  down  here,  Hose?  And  you 
didn't  tell  me  what  you  wanted.  .  . ." 

The  parade  had  formed  and  the  mayor,  as  marshal  of  the  day,  was 
lifting  his  hand  as  a  signal  for  the  Corps  to  strike  up. 

teJoth  can  play!"  Hoseah  kept  muttering,  as  he  shoved  his  comrade 
into  place.  "Joth  can  play.  ...  I  don't  give  a  damn  if  he  does  make 
some  wrong  notes!  What's  the  tune?"  he  hissed  into  Ethan  Lee's  aston- 
ished face.  "Tell  me  what  you're  gonna  play!" 

Lee  was  ashen  and  red  by  turns.  "Jefferson  n'  Liberty,"  he  answered, 
and  once  again  the  words  seemed  to  come  down  sixty  years. 

Hoseah  gripped  Joth's  elbow.  "The  tune  is  Jefferson  n'  Liberty!" 
he  shrieked,  in  a  tone  that  many  townspeople  afterward  swore  was 
heard  over  by  the  electric  light  plant.  Countryman  nodded  and  glanced 
toward  the  leader's  baton.  It  dropped  with  a  jerk,  and  the  bearded  lips  of 
Joth  Countryman  caressed  the  mouthpiece  of  his  instrument  as  the 
notes  shrilled  on  high.  There  was  not  a  variation,  not  a  false  chord.  Auto- 
matically, dumbly  expectant,  the  other  members  of  the  Corps  played 
on  in  grim  anticipation  of  the  break.  But  none  came.  Sweet  and  clear 
soared  the  tune — the  famous  "song  the  old  soldiers  always  play."  It  came 
to  an  end,  and  there  had  never  been  a  wrong  note.  The  feet  of  the 
marchers  scuffed  with  a  dull  shuffle,  shuffle  on  the  pavement;  red  brick 
fronts  of  Main  Street  passed  silently  away  behind  them  on  either  side. 
The  marshal  lifted  his  hand  for  another  song. 

"Hell  on  the  Wabash!"  yelled  Hoseah  in  the  ear  of  his  friend,  rrrHell 
— Joth — on  the  Wabash!" 

Again  the  old  man  nodded,  and  again  his  eyes  sought  the  trusty 
baton  of  the  leader  as  it  jerked  down  to  begin  the  song. 

How  that  flag  carried  by  Otto  Yaus  streamed  in  the  wind!  Like  a 
banner  of  spirited  music,  almost — and  here  was  Joth  Countryman, 
marching  in  perfect  step,  playing  with  never  a  false  note.  It  was  almost 
unbelievable.  The  Corps  played  "The  Jaybird,"  and  the  old  "Gilderoy" 
and  "The  Raw  Recruit"  while  the  spectators  listened  in  awed  silence, 
and  the  old  men  wondered..  ..They  reached  the  cemetery;  it  was  the 
moment  of  their  annual  entrance  into  the  place  of  swaying  elms  and 
verdant  greensward,  where  they  would  soon  take  up  their  abode.  Hoseah 
knew  that  somewhere  in  the  little  group  of  quaint  women  by  the  gate, 
a  faded  face  shone  under  a  lavender  bonnet  and  faded  eyes  watched 
for  Joth — Addy's  Joth — playing  in  the  drum  corps  with  the  soldiers! 
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The  cool,  white  stones  beyond  the  fence  gleamed  with  restful  glory, 
the  flags  above  the  rounded  graves  rippled  in  the  soft  breeze.  Behind 
Haverhill,  the  drummers  were  slipping  handkerchiefs  under  the  snares 
to  muffle  their  drums;  the  parade  had  come  to  a  halt  and  feeble  veterans 
were  being  assisted  from  the  cars.  Joth  Countryman  did  not  need  to  be 
told  the  name  of  the  tune  he  should  play.  He  knew  well  enough.  Be- 
neath that  velvety  sod,  other  old  men  would  be  listening,  listening  .  .  . 

Ethan  Lee  raised  his  baton  and  took  a  slow  step  forward  down  the 
graveled  path.  Joth  sobbed  as  he  lifted  his  fife  to  his  lips. 

"There's  a,  land  that  is  fairer  than  day — " 

Their  murmuring  fifes  and  rumbling,  muted  drums  bore  the  musi- 
cians on  a  sweeping  crest  of  emotion — past  the  gate,  and  the  group  of 
old  ladies,  and  the  nearer  tombstones.  The  plot  of  earth  dedicated  to 
other  soldiers  who  had  gone  before  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  crowd 
followed  the  men  there,  spreading  behind  them  in  a  many-colored  and 
silent  human  fan,  diverging  among  the  graveled  drives  and  winding 
back  again  to  gather  about  the  open  space  where  the  feeble  veterans 
waited.  The  chaplain  prayed,  a  simple  prayer  that  swelled  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard,  and  the  post  commander  read  a  list  of  names  in  his 
cracked  voice,  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  "ordered  on"  to  another 
shore  during  the  preceding  year.  Rock  River  stood  in  reverent  silence 
and  offered  its  wreaths. 

It  was  after  the  ceremony  when  Joth  turned  to  Hoseah  Haverhill. 
Ethan  Lee  hovered  near  and  was  summoned  by  an  imperious  wave  of 
Countryman's  hand.  "Come  over  here,"  called  the  old  man,  "you  other 
fellers,  too."  His  sweep  included  the  querulous  members  of  the  dis- 
banding drum  corps. 

"Boys,"  said  Joth,  "I  got  something  to  tell  you.  I'm  getting  a  little 
hard  of  hearing,  and  I  wanted  to  admit  it  before  you  all.  Hain't  noticed 
it,  have  you?  Probably  not — I  reckon  I  could  have  gone  right  on  for 
a  good  while  and  nobody  would  have  suspected  except  Hose,  here.  But 
what  I  was  going  to  say  was — you  might  git  a  piece  of  paper  and  put 
on  it  the  names  of  the  songs  we  play.  Then  when  you  was  going  to  play, 
Hose  could  take  the  paper  and  point  me  out  the  name,  and  I'd  know 
what  it  was.  All  the  way  up  here  today  he  bellered  in  my  ear  like  an 
Angus  bull,  and  I'm  afraid  that  I'm  deafer  in  consequence.  I  don't  need 
to  hear  the  rest  of  you  playing;  I  know  the  notes  as  well  as  anybody. 
And  Rock  River  don't  never  need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Corps,  either. 
I  can  watch  Ethan's  baton  and  I'll  know  when  to  begin." 

Hoseah  Haverhill  drew  a  long  breath.  "Joth,"  he  replied,  "I'm  the 
biggest  fool  in  Rock  River,  or  Hamilton  County,  or  pretty  near  all 
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Ioway.  Ethan  gets  second  place.  Can  you  hear  me,  Joth?  Well,  no  mat- 
ter; I'll  write  it  down  ...  or  beller,  like  an  Angus  bull!" 
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MORE  than  three  years  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  Purple  before  I  made 
a  short  story  sale,  and  I  didn't  even  get  paid  for  it. 

In  school  and  out,  I  wrote  stories  and  sent  them  confidently  to  the  big  maga- 
zines in  the  East,  but  the  manuscripts  bounced  back  like  tennis  balls.  These* 
successive  failures  continued,  to  my  rage  and  astonishment,  until  I  decided 
that  I  might  be  a  poet  instead  of  a  writer  of  prose.  A  few  little  editorials  and 
sketches  of  one  kind  or  another — some  in  blank  verse,  some  in  undeniable  prose — 
were  submitted  to  old  Uncle  Harvey  Ingham  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  and 
charitably  he  printed  these  on  the  editorial  page:  all  for  free,  naturally.  It  was 
in  December,  1923,  when  I  got  my  first  money  for  a  poem;  that  was  the 
American  Needlewoman;  the  check  was  for  two  dollars.  I  did  better  next 
spring:  the  Elks  Magazine  paid  me  twenty-five  dollars  for  one  set  of  verses,  but 
checks  for  verse  were  few  and  far  between  and  mighty  small.  Checks  for  prose 
were  non-existent. 

Maybe,  I  thought  in  1924,  I  was  by  nature  a  novelist;  so  I  began  to  write 
a  novel.  It  poked  along- — a  halting,  fumbling,  sententious  thing,  knee-deep  in 
mush — and  then  about  the  time  I  became  twenty-one  I  fell  in  love  with  a  new 
girl,  and  finished  the  novel  with  a  grand  burst  of  emotional  enthusiasm.  The 
book  was  called  — And  Angels,  and  it  was  never  published,  for  which  I  now 
thank  the  angels. 

I  hadn't  quite  given  up  the  notion  of  short  stories,  however,  and  got  one 
into  print — for  free  again — in  Outdoor  America,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League.  This  tale  was  a  very  bad  one  called  The  Pasture  of  the 
Blessed,  but  it  had  a  two-page  illustration  which  pleased  me  immensely.  I  had 
begun  to  contribute  verse  regularly  to  R.H.L.'s  Line  o'  Type  column  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  in  February,  1925,  I  wrote  a  ballad  about  Floyd  Collins  that 
was  reprinted  extensively  over  the  country.  That  settled  it  for  me;  I  was  off  to 
Chicago  to  join  R.H.L.'s  stable  of  prancing  hopefuls,  to  work  at  what- 
ever jobs  I  could  get,  to  start  two  or  three  more  novels  and  never  finish 
them,  and  to  bat  out  sugary  "prose  poems"  for  which  H.  N.  Swanson  of  College 
Humor  sometimes  paid  the  prodigious  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  cold  cash 
(which  I  now  honestly  believe  was  about  twenty-four  dollars  more  than  they 
were  worth) . 

joth  Countryman  Retires  was  written  before  I  left  Webster  City,  and  was 
with  all  bliss  and  impertinence  submitted  in  turn  to  Collier's,  The  Century,  the 
Atlantic   Monthly,   Brief  Stories,  The   American  Magazine,  McNaught's,  and 
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finally  The  People's  Popular  Monthly,  a  little  farm-home  magazine  published 
in  Des  Moines.  These  publications  all  rushed  old  Joth  back  to  me  post-haste. 
Finally  on  February  20th,  1925,  the  day  when  the  Floyd  Collins  ballad  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  I  sent  Joth  to  the  Iowa  Magazine.  This  was  a 
Sunday  supplement:  a  syndicate  job  sold  simultaneously  to  a  number  of  Iowa 
newspapers,  much  as  This  Week  goes  out  from  the  parent  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  becomes  the  Sunday  magazine  for  many  newspapers  throughout 
the  nation. 

Joth  didn't  come  back  from  the  Iowa  Magazine,  but  I  was  busy  with  going 
to  Chicago  and  tasting  the  excitement  of  popular  appreciation  of  the  Collins 
ballad,  and  I  more  or  less  forgot  about  Joth  for  a  while.  Some  months  afterward, 
my  sister  Virginia  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Iowa  Magazine  containing  the  story. 

They  had  used  it  all  right,  word  for  word,  but  no  illustration  appeared,  which 
I  regarded  as  a  great  indignity.  Also  no  check  or  other  notification  had  been 
forthcoming.  I  was  torn  between  pleasure  at  the  story's  being  printed  and  resent- 
ment because  I  hadn't  been  officially  apprised  of  its  acceptance  or  given  a  check 
for  it.  I  wrote  to  the  Iowa  Magazine,  demanding  money.  I  wrote  two  or  three 
times,  and  finally  received  the  laconic  tidings  that  the  Iowa  Magazine  had  gone 
broke,  with  a  lot  of  other  authors  unpaid  besides  me. 

Incidentally,  the  title  is  bad.  After  all  Joth  didn't  retire. 

Joth  Country-man  Retires  is  certainly  not  an  important  story  even  for  a 
beginner,  but  it  does  mark  this  writer's  first  projection  of  the  Civil  War,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  kindred  subjects  with  which  he  has  avidly  concerned 
himself  in  later  years. 

In  one  edition  of  the  book  collectors'  quarterly,  The  Colophon  (Spring,  1936) , 
I  have  told  the  story  of  my  Civil  War  fixation — exploring  childhood  memories 
and  influences,  and  estimating  how  I  ever  came  to  be  possessed  of  this  phobia. 
Since  Joth  Countryman  Retires,  I  have  written,  in  addition  to  more  serious 
novel-length  works  about  the  Civil  War  and  the  men  who  fought  it,  at  least  fifty 
stories  concerning  either  the  War  or  its  veterans. 

Always  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  musicians — fifers  and  drummers — 
and  explored  this  field  eagerly  for  The  Jaybird,  my  third  novel.  The  hero  of 
The  Jaybird  is  an  old  fifer.  The  hero  of  a  later  story,  Here  Lies  Holly  Springs, 
appearing  in  this  book,  is  a  drummer. 

I  may  have  lifted  the  scene  where  the  old  man  recollects  the  battle  of  Shiloh — 
that  part  about  Git — ye — ye — devils — from  some  other  story  by  some  other 
writer.  This  plagiarism,  if  such,  was  unintentional;  nevertheless  I  had  a  sneak- 
ing feeling  that  the  scene  or  the  lines  or  both  rang  with  familiarity.  I  had  that 
suspicion  after  I  had  written  the  story,  and  still  entertain  it.  If  anyone  is  able  to 
tell  me  whether  I  was  guilty  of  a  little  subconscious  poaching,  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful. I  shall  pay  the  plagiarized-upon  author  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  amount  received  from  Joth  Countryman  Retires,  which  to  date 
amounts  to  exactly  nothing. 
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THE  BIGGEST  LIAR  IN  EAGLE  FALLS 


THE  Biggest  Liar  in  Eagle  Falls  crouched  in  a  green-painted  rocker 
and  gestured  with  his  wrinkled  hand.  "Like  I  was  up  here,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Before  him,  members  of  his  audience  gaped  with  interest,  twisting  in 
barefooted  wonder  as  they  squatted  among  the  fluffy  white  dandelions. 

"Like  I  was  up  here,  do  you  see?  An'  the  Indians  was  down  there." 
His  transparent  claw  dropped  swiftly;  the  audience  watched  with  bated 
breath. 

"The  sun  was  in  my  eyes  as  I  come  over  the  hill,  an'  I  couldn't  see  'em 
fer  a  moment.  They  was  all  Sioux — 'bout  twenty-five  young  bucks,  all 
with  their  feathers  an'  bows  an'  guns.  Lookin'  fer  trouble.  .  . .  Well, 
they  let  out  one  almighty  yell  an'  come  racin'  toward  me  on  their 
ponies — " 

Young  Sammy  Melvin  as  spokesman  for  the  listeners  interposed  a 
question.  There  was  not  a  boy  among  them  who  had  not  heard  the 
story  a  dozen  times.  Yet  the  question  was  a  part  of  the  ritual. 

"Did  you  have  a  gun?"  he  asked. 

The  Biggest  Liar's  eyes  burned  with  a  glowing  smudge  like  the  flame 
of  prairie  fires  through  midnight.  "I  had  a  breech-loadin'  Sharps  rifle. 
Yes,  sir,  I  carried  her  across  my  saddle — " 

Breech-loading  Sharps  rifle  .  .  .  across  a  saddle.  . .  .  The  boys  stared 
fiercely  at  the  lined  brown  face  before  them.  Maybe  the  folks  did  say 
he  was  the  Biggest  Liar  in  Eagle  Falls — maybe  he  had  been  only  an  odd- 
job  carpenter  since  long  before  they  were  born.  To  them  his  tales  had  a 
ring  of  glory  and  brass  that  was  bolder  than  fiction. 

Too  old  to  do  carpentry  work  any  more.  Past  eighty. .  .  .  But  there 
wasn't  a  boy  in  town  who  wouldn't  rather  hear  old  Jasper  Alpan  tell 
his  Indian  stories  than  read  the  most  hair-raising  tales  ever  printed  about 
Fred  Fearnot  or  the  King  Bradys.  Sammy  Melvin  had  been  known  to 
stay  away  from  the  new  motion  picture  show  which  was  playing  now 
in  the  old  Grand  Palace  Theater  every  Saturday,  in  order  to  follow 
Jasper  Alpan  about  his  limping  garden  work  and  listen  to  his  stories. 
Tales  about  lonely  rides  across  "Nebrasky"  and  "CoPrado"  as  an  emi- 
gration guard.  Stories  about  the  little  black-haired  boy  whom  he  had 
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taken  from  the  scurvy  crew  of  a  west-bound  wagon  and  escorted  back 
over  the  plains  to  Omaha,  whence  the  boy  was  sent  to  Kansas. and  the 
home  from  which  he  had  run  away.  Stories  about  the  Second  Kansas 
Cavalry  and  Pea  Ridge  and  Resaca  and  Holly  Springs — although  every 
old  soldier  in  Eagle  Falls  swore  that  Jasper  Alpan  was  an  impostor  and 
had  never  been  in  the  Civil  War.  He  didn't  have  a  badge  or  a  paper 
to  his  name,  they  said,  and  he  wasn't  allowed  to  march  in  the  parade 
on  Dec-ration  Day  or  sit  on  the  bandstand  at  the  county  reunions. . .  . 

"You  say  you  was  in  the  war.  All  right;  prove  it!"  And  he'd  never 
been  able  to  prove  a  thing. 

But  the  boys  loved  to  hear  him  talk,  anyway. 

". . .  After  I  got  over  that  arrer  wound,  I  went  back  East  and  decided 
to  'list  in  the  Rebellion.  Yes,  sir.  Ahem!  I  'listed  from  Kansas  in  the 
Second  Cavalry — " 

And  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  a  heretic  spoke.  An  unbeliever  among 
the  boys!  Older  folks  didn't  believe  him,  of  course.  But  the  boys  al- 
ways— 

It  was  little  Dave  Putter,  with  the  squinting,  pale-blue  eyes.  "Hee, 
hee!"  he  giggled  boldly.  "My  grampa  says  that  ain't  so!" 

The  Biggest  Liar  glared  in  agonized  astonishment.  "Says  what  ain't 
so?" 

"About  you  bein'  in  the  war.  I  guess  he  ought  to  know,  'cause  he  and 
a  lot  of  the  old  sojers  got  tired  listenin'  to  you  tell  about  the  Second 
Kansas  Cav'lry,  and  they  wrote  to — to  the  President,  I  guess.  And  they 
got  a  letter  back,  th'  other  day,  and  it  says  there  wasn't  never  nobody 
in  the  Second  Kansas  Cav'lry  by  the  name  of  Jasper  Alpan!" 

Fuming  with  rage  at  his  giggling  doubter,  the  rest  of  the  audience 
appealed  to  old  Jasper  for  a  squelching  alibi.  That  wasn't  so. .  . .  Why 
sure,  he  must  have  been  in  the  war,  because  he  told  them  all  about  the 
sabres  they  used,  and  how  those  Rebels  charged  them  from  the  timber 
by  the  river,  and — 

"Leave  me  be,  boys.  Leave  me  be."  The  Biggest  Liar  arose  sadly  and 
shuffled  to  the  door  of  his  shabby  little  house.  He'd  never  have  thought 
that  the  boys  would  doubt  him!  . . .  "It's  true,  what  Dave  says — my 
name  ain't  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  Second  Kansas  Cavalry.  You  see, 
I  grew  up  under  another  name — never  found  out  my  own  name  until  I 
come  back  here  to  Ioway  after  the  war.  But  all  my  folks  was  dead 
years  before,  down  by  Linn  County.  An'  I  hain't  got  no  way  to  prove 
that  Stub  Smith  an'  Jasper  Alpan  is  one  an'  the  same  man.  No,  I  can't 
ever  prove  it.  . . ." 

Arguing  wildly  and  with  many  a  backward  glance,  the  audience 
drifted  away  across  the  ragged  lawn.  Maybe  they  wouldn't  ever  come 
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back  to  hear  any  more  stories.  . .  .  Jasper  watched  them  with  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

Everyone  else  in  town  had  sneered  at  him  and  his  tales  for  many 
years — and  now,  the  boys. 

Old  Humphrey  Putter,  grandfather  of  the  doubting  Dave,  was  lean- 
ing on  the  picket  fence  which  separated  his  yard  from  Jasper's.  He  had 
been  a  sardonic  spectator.  Now,  with  his  fat  elbows  resting  on  the 
paling,  his  voice  was  confident  and  crushing. 

"You'll  have  a  chance  to  prove  it  on  July  thirteenth!"  He  jeered 
through  the  warm  shade  of  the  soughing  elms.  "You  surely  will.  He's 
comin'  to  town!" 

Jasper  turned  in  amazement.  "You're  stringin'  me!" 

Humphrey  spat  a  wad  of  tobacco  into  the  lilac  bushes.  "As  if  we 
wasn't  tired  of  havin'  you  tell  the  kids  all  these  yarns  year  in  and  year 
out!  How  you  found  a  poor,  homesick  little  boy  out  on  the  plains  and 
took  him  back  to  Omaha  and  sent  him  back  to  his  folks;  how  he  grew  up 
to  be—" 

"It's  true,  I  tell  you!"  The  Biggest  Liar's  thin  voice  was  a  wild 
screech.  "It's  true  as  I'm  standin'  here!  My  name  was  Stub  Smith,  then, 
an'  that's  the  name  I  'listed  under — but — " 

"Well,  he  can  prove  it  for  you  on  the  thirteenth  of  July!" 

Jasper's  outcry  sank  to  a  dispirited  sob.  "He  wasn't  old  enough,  I 
tell  you.  He  wouldn't  remember.  He  was  jest  a  boy — " 

"You'll  have  your  chance  when  he  gets  here."  Humphrey  laughed 
ghoulishly  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  expose.  "Better  go  down-town 
and  see  all  the  signs.  They're  stickin'  them  up  all  over. .  .  ." 

Sammy  Melvin  and  Dave  Putter  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Biggest  Liar's 
one-time  audience  were  up  before  daylight  to  watch  the  train  unload. 
Indians  stalking  with  a  guttural  jabber  through  cinders  of  the  siding. 
Cowboys  smoking  cigarets,  and  Cossacks  with  flying  red  blouses.  And 
horses  everywhere — ponies  neighing  and  biting  and  kicking  thick  dust 
over  the  painted  cars.  . .  . 

It  was  laughable  to  see  the  Biggest  Liar  in  Eagle  Falls,  a  spotted  relic 
in  his  faded  coat  and  soiled  hat,  clamoring  at  the  main  entrance  just 
before  the  afternoon  show  began:  "I  tell  you,  I  got  to  see  him — " 

The  gatekeepers  were  adamant.  "You  can't,  old  feller!  He's  busy; 
the  first  performance  starts  in  a  few  minutes!  Get  outa  the  way  and  let 
these  people  past!" 

Everybody  was  chuckling.  This  was  good.  All  the  years  when  old 
Jasper  had  recited  his  yarns  about  the  plains  and  Indians  and  the  Second 
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Kansas  Cavalry!  ...  Humphrey  Putter  grinned  with  sarcasm  as  he 
handed  his  ticket  to  the  guard. 

"Jest  call  him  out  here.  Please,  mister.  I  got  to — " 

Sudden  applause  rocketed  up  from  the  pushing  crowd.  There  he  was, 
himself,  shoving  sturdily  through  a  slit  in  the  canvas  tent — booted  and 
maned  as  they'd  seen  him  in  a  hundred  pictures.  Hooray!  There  he 
was — 

"What's  this  row  going  on  here?"  He  snapped  it  out,  ignoring  the 
cheers  of  Eagle  Falls. 

Deferentially  the  gatekeeper  explained.  This  old  man,  here.  He's  been 
demanding  to  see  him.  And,  of  course,  knowing  how  busy — 

"Who?  Who  wants  to  see  me?" 

Old  fellow,  there.  In  that  old  coat.  With  the  cane.  Staring. 

Gleaming  eyes  swept  Jasper  Alpan  from  bedraggled  hat  to  broken 
shoes.  "Say,  you,  old-timer!  Haven't  I  seen  you  .before  somewhere? 
I've—" 

Long  hair  switched  wildly  as  he  strode  forward.  "SufTerin'  coyotes! 
It's  old— old  Stub  Smith!  Well,  I'll  be—  'Stub  Smith!  By—  And  do  I 
remember  you?  Hello,  Stub!  I  was  just  a  yearlin',  by  all  that's — " 

The  speechless  mob  made  a  hot,  crushing  circle  around  them  as  the 
Biggest  Liar  in  Eagle  Falls  reached  in  the  pocket  of  his  patched  coat  and 
drew  out  a  slip  of  paper. 

"Jest  wish  you'd  sign  this,  if  it  ain't  too  much  trouble.  Won't  only 
take  a  second  of  your  time.  . . .  They've  been  callin'  me  a  liar  around 
here  for  nigh  onto  fifty  years.  Ever  since  the  Rebellion,  in  which  I 
served  with  the  Second  Kansas  Cavalry.  .  .  .  Ahem!  Yes." 

He  opened  the  paper  and  spread  it  on  the  red  ticket-box.  "Sort  of  a 
aff'davit:  T  hereby  identify  Jasper  Alpan  as  one  Stub  Smith,  whom  I 
knew  in  Nebrasky — '  An'  so  on.  ...  If  somebody  will  loan —  There, 
one  of  them  new-fangled  pens — " 

The  long  goatee  dripped  in  a  fluffy  feather,  the  broad  shoulders  bent 
forward.  "You  bet  your  life  I'll  sign  it!" 

And  he  signed: 

''William  F.  Cody.  Bufialo  Bill." 


76e  Siwevt  76ntMU  TVdtt&i  &ty 

THIS  is  what  might  best  be  termed  an  "identity"  story.  Thus  I  ticket  short- 
shorts  in  which  the  surprise  ending — the  climax,  or  "snapper,"  as  some  editors 
say — depends  for  its  effect  upon  a  dramatic  revelation  of  the  identity  of  a  prin- 
cipal character. 
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Judging  from  a  purely  technical  standpoint,  this  is  nothing  but  a  gag.  I  must 
say  that  I  have  worked  it  to  death,  and  probably  shan't  ever  again  write  a  short- 
short  of  this  pattern. 

Drawing  on  my  affection  for  American  historical  figures,  I  managed  to  serve 
up  a  good  many  of  them  in  this  style  over  a  period  of  years,  but  only  one  of 
the  stories  is  included  in  this  volume:  Then  Came  the  Legions.  I  used  Stonewall 
Jackson  in  Lemonade  for  Lance  (Country  Gentleman,  1937);  but  before  that 
I  had  already  used  George  Washington  in  Highway  Number  One  (Liberty, 
1932).  I  even  had  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  in  Old  Man  Begins  to  Cry,  published  in 
1935  in  a  little  paper  called  The  Literary  Observer,  after  all  the  magazines  had 
turned  it  down.  A  longer  short  story,  Hester  Burns  the  Horses,  was  written  to 
order  for  the  American  Legion  Monthly  in  1937,  and  to  some  extent  depends  for 
its  effect  on  the  same  device.  In  this  case  the  character  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  most  of  these  tales  I  imagine  that  the  editors  and  the  public  were  more 
pleased  by  an  accurate  and  effective  picture  of  the  period  concerned,  than  with 
the  simple  and  threadbare  plot. 

Unlike  most  of  these  other  stories,  however,  The  Biggest  Liar  in  Eagle  Falls 
has  its  foundations  in  fact. 

Arthur  Sullivant  Hoffman,  one-time  editor  of  many  magazines,  became  editor 
of  the  rejuvenated  McClure's  (purchased  and  expanded  and  reissued  by  Hearst 
in  1927).  Before  that,  while  Hoffman  was  on  Adventure  Magazine,  he  had 
bought  a  little  of  my  verse,  and  expressed  interest  in  my  work. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1927,  I  received  a  form  letter  from  this  editor  in  his 
new  situation  with  the  projected  new  McClure's.  He  suggested  that  I  might 
write  something  for  McClure's,  and  probably  he  suggested  the  same  thing  to 
scores  of  other  writers.  He  didn't  say  how  much  would  be  paid  for  stories. 
But  anything  bigger  than  a  dime  looked  like  dough  to  me  then. 

I  was  back  in  Webster  City,  living  at  my  grandparents'  house  with  my  young 
wife,  and  we  were  going  to  have  a  baby.  We  were  getting  along  on  about  four 
dollars  a  week  cash  money,  and  I  had  just  finished  the  book  which  was  to  be  my 
first  published  novel:  Diver sey.  But  Diversey  had  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  find 
a  publisher,  and  the  future  looked  pretty  sour  for  the  Kantors  if  they  were  going 
to  be  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  the  meager  College  Humor  checks,  which 
were  about  the  only  ones  that  drifted  in  that  direction. 

By  this  time  most  of  my  smarty  attitude  toward  the  short  story  markets  had 
been  knocked  out  of  me  by  repeated  failures.  I  thought  that  the  Register  contest 
of  my  high  school  days  had  been  a  fluke,  and  believed  I  was  never  cut  out  for 
a  short  story  writer.  I  seemed  to  have  no  proper  plots,  and  didn't  know  how  to 
set  about  getting  them.  Still,  it  was  flattering  to  think  that  an  editor  who  had 
actually  bought  verse  from  me  was  now  soliciting  my  stories,  and  something 
had  to  be  done  about  it. 

I  cast  wildly  around  for  plots,  but  after  Diversey  my  powers  of  invention 
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seemed  to  have  deserted  me.  I  searched  for  facts  in  my  personal  recollection, 
and  finally  found  something  that  offered  possibilities. 

In  Cedar  Rapids,  while  doing  newspaper  work,  I  had  met  an  elderly  employee 
of  the  park  commission — a  Civil  War  veteran  named  George  W.  Shadle.  I  liked 
old  Mr.  Shadle  and  I  guess  he  liked  me.  Anyway,  he  told  me  of  the  experience 
which  is  more  or  less  recounted  in  The  Biggest  Liar  in  Eagle  Falls,  as  a  part  of 
his  own  personal  history.  He  had  the  arrow  scar  on  his  leg,  too. 

People  used  to  say  that  old  Mr.  Shadle  was  "the  biggest  liar  in  Cedar  Rapids," 
until  their  aspersions  were  dramatically  disproved;  at  least  that  was  Mr.  Shadle's 
version,  and  I  liked  it.  I  wrote  to  the  old  man  to  secure  his  permission  to  use 
the  incident  in  a  work  of  fiction.  I  managed  to  contrive  The  Biggest  Liar  in 
Eagle  Falls,  and  sent  it  off  to  Arthur  S.  Hoffman  of  the  new  McClure's.  A  note 
soon  came  saying  that  he  liked  the  story  and  was  vouchering  for  it.  I  wasn't 
quite  sure  what  vouchering  meant,  but  I  took  it  that  I'd  get  paid  this  time. 

Irene  and  I  talked  it  over  and  we  finally  concluded  that  we  might  receive 
twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  story;  perhaps  this  was  not  too  much  to 
hope  for,  although  the  tale  was  very  short.  A  couple  of  weeks  more — and  one 
fine  September  morning,  when  Irene  was  down  at  Mrs.  Atkinson's  with  a  lot 
of  the  other  girls  in  the  town,  arranging  a  style  show  for  Old  Settlers  Day  at 
the  county  fair — on  that  golden  September  morning,  the  postman  brought  a 
white  envelope  from  McClure's  Magazine. 

I  tore  open  the  envelope  and  then  staggered  to  the  phone  and  called  Irene  at 
the  Atkinsons'.  The  check  was  for  one  hundred  dollars.  I  began  to  think  that 
maybe  there  was  something  to  this  writing  business,  after  all.  We  went  to  the 
movies  that  night  and  saw  Clara  Bow,  and  stopped  at  Pete  Pappas's  place  for  ice 
cream  afterward,  and  generally  had  a  hell  of  a  time. 
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THE  SECOND  CHALLENGE 


OUT  in  Kewassee,  there  are  three  men  who  stay  up  all  night. 

One  of  them  is  old  Bert  Williams,  the  night  watchman,  who  lumbers 
weightily  down  Main  Street,  trying  the  front  doors  of  Henry  Boynoff's 
clothing  store,  peering  past  a  stack  of  magazines  to  see  if  Bob  Channer's 
night  light  is  burning,  and  at  two  o'clock  twisting  the  switch  in  front 
of  Fisher  &  Boylan's,  which  chops  all  the  lower  globes  of  the  electroliers 
into  darkness. 

Occasionally  he  shuffles  to  the  Seneca  Street  corner  and  blinks  up  at 
the  Syndicate  Block  where  a  red  light  will  be  turned  on  by  the  night 
telephone  operator  in  case  Bert  is  needed  elsewhere  in  town.  Twice  a 
year,  perhaps,  the  red  light  burns. 

The  second  man  who  stays  up  all  night  is  Tommy  Morris.  He  perches 
on  a  stool  behind  the  counter  of  the  Little  Owl  cafe  and  reads  dog-eared 
magazines  while  the  coffee  urn  steams  away,  waiting  for  the  crew  from 
the  1:50  a.m.  freight  to  come  in  and  eat.  Sometimes  a  traveling  man 
appears,  laboring  stolidly  away  from  the  station  as  the  3  a.m.  passenger 
growls  out  of  the  yard.  Oftener,  Chuck  Noel  comes  in  to  consume  a 
bowl  of  chili. 

Chuck  Noel  is  the  third  man. 

He  has  blue  eyes,  from  which  the  pigment  seems  to  have  been  washed 
by  dry  heat  until  only  the  blanched,  toughened  iris  remains.  He  wears 
his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  huge  head,  and  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm 
is  a  light  shoulder-holster  with  a  spring  clip.  A  double-action  Colt  .45 
reposes  there. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  he  has  need  to  remove  the  Colt  from  be- 
neath the  spring  clip,  very  hurriedly.  But  that  is  never  in  the  Little  Owl 
cafe.  .  .  .  Once  somebody  called  him,  with  disparagement,  tca  big 
farmer,"  and  that  is  quite  what  he  looks  like  when  he  squats  on  a  stool, 
spooning  up  his  bowl  of  chili. 

"Kais!"  said  Chuck  Noel.  "Go  an'  get  me  that  card!" 
Chuck  sat  on  a  stool  at  the  end  of  the  counter,  and  behind  him  a 
gigantic  fawn-colored  German  Shepherd  dog  stood  at  rigid  attention. 
The  dog's  eyes  followed  the  pointing  finger  of  his  master,  and  dis- 
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cerned  the  spotted  menu  card  in  a  holder  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
board.  Quickly  and  deftly,  Kais  plunged  toward  it,  barely  touching  his 
great  paws  to  the  counter's  ledge  as  he  plucked  the  card  into  his  mouth. 
He  trotted  back  to  Noel  and  offered  his  prize. 

"  'E's  a  wonderful  animal,"  Tommy  Morris  said  admiringly.  "Wot's 
:is  'ole  name,  Chuck?" 

"Kaiser  Wilhelm  Frederick  von  Stofenhaffen,  by  Gerhart  Wilhelm 
outa  Frieda." 

"  'E  must  'ave  been  expensive,"  marveled  Tommy.  "Did  you  buy  him 
in  Omaha?" 

Noel  shook  his  head.  "Chicago.  Two  hundred  an'  fifty  bucks  I  paid 
for  that  dog." 

"Gawd!"  said  Tommy.  "  'E  was  expensive." 

"He's  worth  it."  Chuck  declared,  and  reached  for  a  spoon.  "Nobody 
is  gonna  sneak  up  behind  me,  now." 

Tommy  nodded,  as  he  placed  the  steaming  bowl  of  chili  before  his 
customer.  Tommy  knew.  He  had  been  out  in  saps  and  things — on  lis- 
tening post,  and  all  that,  many  years  before.  ...  It  wasn't  pleasant  to 
have  anybody  sneak  up  on  you. 

"There  was  a  shine,  once,  in  Minneapolis.  He  dumb  outa  a  gondola 
an'  went  for  me  with  a  knife.  That  couldn't  of  happened  if  Kais  had 
been  with  me." 

The  waiter  lifted  his  red  brows.  "It's  'ard  to  believe  that.  You're  so 
bloody  quick  with  your  gun." 

Chuck  took  the  tribute  calmly,  as  one  would  take  the  statement  of  a 
common  fact.  "It  happened,  anyway. .  .  .  Sometimes  a  guy  can  be  too 
quick  with  his  gun,  Tommy.  Once  I  almost  killed  my  brother-in-law." 

"The  'ell  you  did." 

"Fact.  .  . .  See,  it  was  in  Soo  City.  I  was  settin'  in  a  restaurant,  like 
this,  an'  it  was  late  an'  I  had  my  back  to  the  door.  PeeWee — that's  my 
brother-in-law;  his  name  is  George  Prendergast,  but  everybody  calls  him 
PeeWee — well  he  was  goin'  home  an'  he  see  me  settin'  in  there.  He 
thought  he'd  have  some  fun  with  me — you  know,  pull  a  smart  trick — 
so  he  ran  in  the  door  an'  hollered,  'Stick  up  your  hands!'  " 

Tommy  scowled.  "  'E  was  a  dumb  one." 

"Oh,  he  thought  he  was  smart,  that's  all.  When  I  heard  that  of  course 
I  didn't  stop  to  recognize  that  it  was  Pee  Wee's  voice,  so  I  grabbed  my 
gun  from  under  my  shoulder  an'  spun  on  the  stool.  I  had  the  gat  on 
him  as  I  went  around — I  guess  maybe  God  A'mighty  held  my  finger 
that  time — " 

"  'E  wasn't  'urt,  then?" 

"No.  See,  I  didn't  let  go.  I  was  all  ready  to— an'  then  I  saw  Pee  Wee's 
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face,  white  as  a  sheet,  right  over  the  barrel  of  the  rod. ...  I  sure  gave 
him  a  lecture,  after  that." 

Tommy  went  to  bring  some  more  crackers.  "Practical  jokes  are  dan- 
gerous," he  stated  solemnly.  "I  'ope  that  cured  'im." 

"Maybe,"  said  Noel.  "I  haven't  seen  him  for  years.  He — they — Pren- 
dergast  an'  my  sister — they  were  separated  last  I  heard."  He  stopped  in 
embarrassed  silence,  then  resumed  his  pursuit  of  a  lone  kidney  bean  in 
the  bowl  before  him. 

Kais  arose,  stretched  himself,  went  to  the  glass  door  and  sniffed. 

"You  wanta  go  out,  old  kid?"  asked  Chuck.  He  slid  a  quarter  across 
to  Tommy  and  pushed  himself  off  the  stool.  "Guess  we'll  breeze  up  to 
the  station  an'  see  what's  new.  The  train  oughta  be  in,  pretty  soon." 

"Two-forty-nine,"  reported  Tommy,  glancing  at  the  wristwatch  on 
his  hairy  forearm. 

"Guess  we'll  mosey,"  said  Noel.  "See  you  later." 

Kais  pushed  ahead  of  him  as  he  opened  the  door. 

They  crossed  the  alley  behind  the  Little  Owl  and  entered  a  broad, 
barren  area  that  bordered  the  C.  &  N.  W.  yards.  Here  were  incinerators 
of  a  dozen  stores,  lifting  their  charred  ribs  from  the  gloom  like  so  many 
metal  skeletons.  A  cool  wind,  bearing  no  freshness  of  the  spring  that 
was  soon  to  come,  washed  in  their  faces. 

"Gosh!"  muttered  Chuck  to  the  dog.  "It's  cold." 

They  crossed  the  spur  track  and  prowled  along  a  string  of  empty 
box  cars.  The  doors  leered  at  them,  black  and  staring.  There  was  always 
something  eerie  about  the  chill  loneliness  through  which  Noel  walked. 
He  had  walked  through  that  same  rusty,  midnight  vacancy  in  many 
towns,  and  for  doing  it  he  drew  his  regular  check  as  a  special  agent  for 
the  I.  C.  But  even  a  railroad  company's  check  cannot  shake  off  loneli- 
ness. 

Ahead  of  them,  a  few  yellow  lights  pierced  the  wilderness  of  sheds 
and  cars.  Those  were  lights  at  the  passenger  station.  High  on  a  sema- 
phore, a  green  bulb  winked  suddenly  into  red.  That  meant  that  the 
Chicago-bound  train  had  passed  Highview,  five  miles  west  of  Kewassee. 

The  Chicago-bound  train  would  bring  a  rush  of  steam  into  the  dark 
yards,  and  a  sense  of  wealth  and  security  in  every  fibre  of  its  locked 
Pullmans.  Chuck  Noel  would  stroll  idly  past  the  baggage  coaches  and 
glance  at  the  blinds,  just  to  see  if  anybody  was  riding  them.  .  . .  He 
would  stand  beside  a  baggage  truck  and  watch  the  people  who  climbed 
out  of  the  smoker  and  day-coaches. 

Always  the  same,  midnight,  yawning  and  hissing  with  the  weariness 
of  wheels.  A  few  times  there  had  been  some  excitement  at  those  en- 
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counters.  Not  often.  Excitement  found  Chuck  Noel  down  in  the  gritty 
blackness  of  a  coal-yard  or  back  of  some  desolate  warehouse,  when  it 
found  him. 

Grimwald,  the  night  operator,  called  through  the  barred  window  as 
the  agent  and  his  dog  came  up  the  platform. 

"Hey,  Chuck!  Got  something  for  you." 

Noel  entered  the  waiting  room,  glanced  leisurely  over  the  three  pas- 
sengers who  dozed  on  hard  benches,  and  went  on  into  the  office. 

Grimwald  looked  up  from  his  clicking  instrument  and  handed  him  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

"Just  came  in  from  Hurley  at  Fort  Dodge,  about  ten  minutes  ago. 
Somebody  he  wants  you  to  keep  your  eye  peeled  for." 

Rapidly  Chuck  scanned  the  brief  message: 

"Wayne  Babcock  . .  .  wanted  in  Omaha  for  murder  of  policeman  . .  . 
last  seen  in  Cherokee  .  . .  five  feet,  two  inches ;  weight  1 1 6 ;  blue  eyes .  . . 
gray  overcoat. .  . ." 

He  growled  monotonously:  "If  I  picked  up  every  bum  Hurley  wants 
me  to  pick  up,  you'd  have  to  click  for  a  special  to  carry  'em  all." 

"Probably,"  said  Grimwald.  He  cocked  his  ear  toward  the  instrument 
again,  tantalizing  the  dog  with  his  toe.  Kais  sniffed  at  the  operator's  shoe 
and  turned  away  in  disdain. 

A  long  wail  came  from  the  prairie  west  of  town. 

"That's  her,"  said  Noel.  He  clucked  to  the  dog  and  they  went  out- 
side. 

A  white  beam  blazed  down  the  track  toward  them,  one  wild  eye 
looming  out  of  the  night.  Behind  it  came  the  whine  and  rattle  of  chained 
mammoths,  linked  together  by  folds  of  steel  as  they  charged  toward 
the  dawn. 

The  semaphore  clicked  as  the  oncoming  wheels  raced  across  a  switch. 
The  engine  came  shuddering  past,  its  driver  lifting  a  white-gloved  hand 
at  Noel. 

"Hello,  Charley,"  said  the  agent,  but  his  greeting  was  lost  in  the 
mutter  of  escaping  steam. 

People  straggled  from  the  steps  of  the  day-coach — the  same  weary, 
mussy-looking  people  who  always  lurched  from  a  three  o'clock  train. 
Boys  who  had  spent  the  evening  in  Fort  Dodge;  a  distracted  woman 
with  two  sleepy  children;  traveling  men.  They  brushed  past  the  agent 
as  he  strolled  down  the  line  of  cars. 

No  one  was  riding  the  blinds.  Noel  stepped  across  in  front  of  the 
engine,  Kais  pacing  behind  him. 

"How  much  you  take  for  the  hound?"  the  engineer  yelled. 

"More'n  you  got,"  returned  Chuck  heatedly.  He  didn't  like  to  be 
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kidded  about  his  dog;  in  fact,  he  didn't  like  to  be  kidded  at  all.  Take 
the  time  that  PeeWee  Prendergast  had  hung  that  "stick-up"  gag  on  him. 
That  was  kidding.  .  .  . 

The  bell  clanged  mournfully;  in  the  cab,  Charley  gripped  a  lever  and 
the  train  moved  slowly  forward.  Chuck  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form. .  .  .  This  train  was  going  to  Chicago.  Chicago  was  a  long  way  off. 
.  . .  He'd  seen  some  wild  times  in  Chicago,  years  before,  when  he  was 
on  the  Force  there.  . . . 

"Come  on,  pup,"  he  ordered  the  dog,  and  they  moved  into  the  shadows 
east  of  the  station.  As  the  last  Pullman  clicked  past  the  platform,  Noel 
turned  for  another  glance  at  the  train. 

His  body  stiffened;  instantaneously,  his  right  hand  moved  toward  his 
breast. 

A  man  was  standing  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  car,  and  was  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  clamber  over  the  guard-rail  before  the  train 
had  attained  much  speed.  One  foot  seemed  caught  in  the  metal  inter- 
stices, and  he  was  jerking  savagely,  fighting  to  release  it. 

"Sit!"  Chuck  flung  at  the  dog  and  dived  forward  through  the  gloom 
— a  heavy,  meaty  figure,  but  running  with  driven  speed. 

He  kept  abreast  of  the  rear  coach  for  a  few  yards,  but  it  began  to 
pull  rapidly  ahead  of  him  before  he  had  reached  the  freight-house.  As 
the  line  of  Pullmans  whisked  past  the  coal  sheds  beyond,  he  caught  a 
flash  of  gray  against  the  rushing  darkness.  Yes,  the  man  had  succeeded 
in  freeing  himself,  and  had  jumped. 

Chuck  stood  still  again,  breathing  hoarsely.  The  question  came  to  him 
with  automatic  precision. 

"If  you  were  trying  to  make  a  get-away,  an'  maybe  change  from  the 
I.  C.  to  the  C.  &  N.  W.,  what  would  you  do?" 

And  the  answer  echoed,  "Probably  I  wouldn't  know  the  yards  here. 
I'd  hide  down  by  the  coal  sheds,  an'  sorta  catch  my  wind  an'  get  the  lay 
of  the  land  first." 

He  turned  on  his  heel.  The  man  who  had  leaped  from  the  rear  Pull- 
man would  be  safe  in  the  coal  sheds  for  five  minutes  at  least.  Chuck 
would  have  time  to  go  after  Kais;  he  didn't  want  to  do  any  whistling 
just  then. 

Kais  was  still  sitting  in  the  shadows  by  the  baggage  run,  a  frozen 
statue.  Chuck  bent  down  and  touched  him  lightly  on  the  neck,  and 
the  animal  poised  himself  in  readiness. 

Just  then,  Chuck  Noel  didn't  know  whom  he  was  chasing,  or  why. 
But  that  message  from  Hurley  had  haunted:  ".  . .  Gray  overcoat .  .  .  {iyq 
feet,  two  inches  tall .  .  .  wanted  for  murder  of  policeman. . .  ." 

He  was  a  little  guy;  yes,  that  was  right.  And  the  overcoat  had  been 
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gray.  Gray  . .  .  yes.  Oh,  there  were  probably  a  thousand  men  roving 
around  on  trains  like  that — little  men  in  gray  overcoats.  But  something 
was  wrong.  No  Pullman  passenger  would  break  out  of  the  rear  vestibule 
door  and  fling  himself  over  the  rail  into  the  Kewassee  yards  unless  he 
wanted  very  badly  to  get  off,  unobserved,  at  Kewassee.  And  at  Kewas- 
see, the  I.  C.  hooked  up  with  a  branch  of  the  C.  &  N.  W. 

"He  wants  to  go  south,"  reasoned  Noel.  "South,  or  else  north.  He 
doesn't  want  to  go  east,  an'  he  came  from  the  west." 

Omaha  was  west  of  Kewassee.  And  a  policeman  had  been  killed  in 
Omaha — killed  by  a  little  man  in  a  gray  overcoat. 

"Come  on,  dog,"  muttered  Chuck  Noel. 

They  started  east  toward  the  coal  sheds. 

A  line  of  scrubby  box-elders  bordered  a  vacant  lot  north  of  the 
tracks,  and  they  clung  to  this  cover  as  they  moved  forward.  The  coal 
sheds  were  in  units  of  several,  with  unplumbed  depths  of  darkness  in 
between,  and  the  officer  and  his  escort  halted  opposite  the  first  section 
while  they  were  still  behind  the  scanty  line  of  trees. 

".  .  .  An'  if  you  were  scared  of  bein'  caught,  would  you  hide  outside, 
or  would  you  pick  out  some  special  shed  an'  hide  in  it?" 

And  coldly  the  answer  came  to  him  again:  "I  wouldn't  care  which  one. 
I'd  hide  inside,  first  door  I  came  to,  an'  see  if  anybody  was  after  me." 

The  coal  sheds  were  of  an  antique,  sloppy  pattern,  fashioned  long  ago 
by  some  local  contractor.  Loose  boards  curled  away  from  sleepers,  corners 
bulged  with  the  weight  inside,  and  sent  out  streams  of  gritty  silt  in 
which  a  man's  feet  would  crunch  with  the  crackling  of  firecrackers.  On 
the  track  side,  wide  openings  were  cut  into  the  sloping  roof,  and  in  the 
rear  a  narrow  doorway  gave  on  each  shed. 

Noel  considered  for  a  moment.  The  dog  had  better  take  the  track 
side.  If  a  fugitive  crept  out  of  the  roof  opening  when  Chuck  entered 
the  door,  Kais  could  nab  him  easily  as  he  leaped  to  the  ground. 

"Slow!"  he  cautioned  his  partner,  and  Kais  stood  waiting  at  the  outer 
corner  of  the  first  shed,  long  ears  up  and  nostrils  quivering. 

Chuck  went  back  around  to  the  first  door  and  swept  the  wide  beam 
of  a  flashlight  through  the  aperture.  Coal,  coal — plenty  of  it,  but  noth- 
ing else. 

The  second  doorway  opened  on  vacancy.  Two  or  three  crumpled  news- 
papers lay  in  a  mat  where  some  tramp  had  slept  not  long  before,  but 
that  was  all. 

Third  doorway.  Again  the  strong  rays  brushed  over  the  interior.  A 
sudden  trickle  of  sliding  coal  sent  Chuck's  hand  to  his  gun;  but  it  was 
nothing.  Merely  a  settling  in  the  pile. 
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He  cut  through  the  alley  by  the  next  section  and  glanced  into  the 
yards.  Good  old  Kais.  He  was  there  on  the  job.  "Get  'em,"  Chuck  mut- 
tered, and  the  dog  stifled  a  venturesome  growl  in  his  throat. 

Chuck  crossed  over  to  his  own  side  again.  Another  doorway.  Well, 
that  guy  ought  to  be  along  here  somewhere.  He  lifted  his  flashlight  as 
he  came  up  to  the  door — 

Something  struck  him  in  the  face — something  sharp  and  hard,  crush- 
ing with  unbelievable  force.  The  flashlight  flew  from  his  hand  as  he 
stumbled  backward;  his  heel  caught  on  a  loose  board,  and  Chuck 
sprawled  flat  on  his  back. 

"Get  'em!"  he  managed  to  yell  through  torn  lips.  (rKais!" 

On  the  other  side  of  the  shed  there  was  a  rush  and  growl,  a  muttered 
exclamation.  Then  a  heavy  thud  and  a  scream — a  scream  that  cut 
through  the  night  like  a  whistle,  horrible  and  racking. 

"God!"  Chuck  spat  blood  from  his  mouth  as  he  crept  to  his  feet. 
"He's  got  the  dog." 

His  face  was  puffed  and  lacerated  by  the  chunk  of  coal  which  had 
been  thrown  at  him,  but  he  managed  to  wink  one  eye  open.  He  ripped 
the  gun  from  beneath  his  arm  and  plunged  around  the  corner. 

No  fugitive  in  sight;  only  the  quick  crunch  of  cinders  as  some  un- 
seen person  sped  through  the  darkness  across  the  yards.  Kais  was  hud- 
dled beneath  the  roof  opening,  and  Noel  caught  his  breath  with  a  sob 
when  he  saw  what  had  happened. 

"Dirty  son  of  a !"  he  said  softly.  "He  dropped  half  a  ton  on 

you. 

Kais  writhed  his  head  toward  him,  panting,  slobbering.  His  back  was 
broken;  the  criminal  had  managed  to  slide  an  enormous  coal  lump  from 
the  crammed  shed  above.  Without  another  moment's  hesitation,  Noel 
put  his  gun  near  the  dog's  head  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

For  a  second  he  stood  looking  down  at  the  silent,  shapeless  mass. 
That  shot  had  started  a  million  echoes  in  the  desolate  yards  and  Noel 
could  hear  them  go  echoing  away  in  spiteful  soprano. 

"Poor  Kais,"  he  muttered  honestly,  but  that  was  all  he  could  say. 
He  hadn't  owned  Kais  long  enough  to  become  deeply  attached  to  him. 
He  was  just  another  soldier  killed  in  the  war,  that  was  all.  But  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  .  .  . 

The  agent  whirled  away.  He  murmured  savagely  between  his  loosened 
teeth:  "Two  hundred  and  fifty  bucks  shot  to  hell.  I'll  get  you,  you — " 

Once  more  the  sing-song  question  rocked  into  his  bruised  mind:  "If 
you  were  running  southeast  from  the  coal  sheds  and  didn't  know  the 
way,  where'd  you  run  to?" 

And  the  answer:  "I  wouldn't  be  clear  across  the  last  switch  until  I 
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was  past  the  Farmer's  Elevator.  I  couldn't  go  through  the  lumber  yard, 
so  I'd  probably  run  between  the  oil  tanks,  on  to  the  stock  pens." 

Chuck  Noel  tore  a  flap  of  dangling  skin  from  his  cheek  and  wiped 
his  fingers  on  his  coat.  He  gripped  the  .45  in  his  right  hand  and  trotted 
rapidly  toward  the  squat  blur  which  was  the  first  oil  tank. 

He  hadn't  the  slightest  doubt,  now,  whom  he  was  pursuing.  No  man 
but  a  murderer  would  take  chances  and  fight  as  savagely  as  had  this 
man.  ". . .  Wayne  Babcock  . . .  five  feet  two  inches. .  . ." 

"Dirty  runt!"  Chuck  gasped  to  himself.  "I'll  shoot  your  guts  outa 
your  ears." 

He  reached  the  first  oil  tank  and  paused.  Ahead  glistened  a  wide 
puddle  of  water;  there  had  been  a  heavy  rain  two  days  before,  and  half 
the  yards  were  inundated.  Chuck  lit  a  match  and  bent  toward  the 
ground.  Deeply  imprinted  in  the  mud  at  the  water's  edge  were  sprawl- 
ing, irregular  tracks,  still  filling  with  water  which  gushed  over  the 
ridges.  Somebody  had  stepped  there,  only  a  few  minutes  before. 

Chuck  knew  the  stock  pens  as  well  as  any  man  knows  his  own  bed- 
room— just  where  the  runways  were,  and  the  loading  chutes,  and  the 
gateways.  He  ran  past  the  farther  oil  tank  and  turned  abruptly  east. 
Far  ahead,  over  the  shadowy  lines  of  river  trees,  a  wide  blueness  was 
growing;  it  would  soon  be  morning. 

He  grinned  fiercely.  "Thirty  minutes  to  morning.  Now  we'll  get  you, 
you—" 

A  board  broke,  somewhere  inside  the  pens.  It  was  the  sundering  snap 
of  dry  board  shattered  by  some  superior  weight.  Chuck  Noel  knew  that 
there  wasn't  so  much  as  a  calf  in  those  pens. . . .  Man  in  a  gray  overcoat; 
weight,  116  pounds. 

He  scrambled  over  the  nearest  gate  and  raced  across  a  narrow  corral, 
running  close  to  the  ground,  his  broad  shoulders  stooped  forward  gro- 
tesquely. .  . .  There  was  no  worry  as  to  whether  or  not  Babcock  had  a 
gun;  no  runaway  criminal  but  could  acquire  a  gun,  somehow.  Maybe 
he  didn't  want  to  use  it,  over  at  the  coal  sheds.  Afraid  to  arouse  pur- 
suers. Maybe  he  didn't  have  any  shells.  . . . 

Noel  vaulted  from  the  top  rail  of  another  fence.  Here  was  the  broken 
board — jagged  ends  spread  apart  before  him.  The  fugitive  must  have 
scrambled  past  this  fence  and  down  into  the  C.  &  N.  W.  yards.  .  . .  Noel 
put  his  left  hand  on  a  post  and  started  to  climb — 

"Stick  'em  up!"  said  somebody  behind  him.  "Stick  'em  up,  you — !" 

The  muzzle  of  his  gun  rubbed  dangerous  heat  into  his  arm  as  Chuck 
fired  back,  under  the  hollow  of  his  shoulder.  He  kept  pulling  the  trigger 
— two,  three,  four,  five — even  when  he  knew  that  the  man  in  the  gray 
overcoat  was  swaying,  doubled  with  the  impact  of  soft-nosed  bullets. 
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His  own  sleeve  was  torn  by  the  shots.  Careless  to  shoot  that  way,  but 
it  had  to  be  done.  The  gray  shape,  seeming  very  small  and  ineffectual 
now,  was  huddled  down  in  a  corner  of  the  pen  where  he  had  lain  in 
wait  for  the  agent. 

Chuck  went  over  and  nudged  the  figure  with  his  toe.  Surprising 
how  quickly  a  body  began  to  stiffen;  he  fancied  he  could  feel  the  mus- 
cles of  the  corpse  already  turning  to  stringy  ice. 

"Dirty  bum!"  he  muttered  at  the  dead  man.  "Now  ain't  you  sorry 
you  dropped  that  coal  on  my  dog?" 

He  turned  it  over,  grabbing  one  outstretched  arm  and  giving  a  quick, 
repulsive  heave.  The  man  spread  out;  arms  wide,  head  facing  up.  . . . 
Chuck  lit  a  match. 

"Oh,  God!"  he  said  softly,  and  shuddered.  It  was  not  the  first  man 
whom  he  had  killed,  or  the  second  or  third,  but  somehow  this  was  very 
terrible. 

Feet  came  pounding  along  the  cinders  outside,  next  to  the  track. 
"Hey!"  somebody  yelled.  "Where's  all  that  shootin'?" 

"Who  is  it?"  Chuck  called  back. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then:  "Glenn  and  McCracken  from 
the  electric  plant.  Who's  in  there?" 

"Noel." 

Immediately  the  two  city  employees  began  to  clamber  up  the  outer 
fence.  "Hello,  Noel.  What's  the  matter?" 

"I  had  to  kill  a  guy." 

"The  hell!"  They  jumped  down  inside;  eager,  greasy  figures  in  their 
overalls.  "We  heard  all  the  racket,  over  to  the  plant.  Who — who  is  it?" 

"I  ain't  sure."  Chuck  indicated  the  dead  man.  "I  think  it's  a  guy 
wanted  in  Omaha.  He  got  my  dog,  over  by  the  coal  sheds.  He  damn 
near  got  me." 

The  electricians  had  a  flashlight,  weaving  it  over  the  scene  with  gloat- 
ing awe.  "Gee,  Noel.  What's  the  matter  with  your  face?" 

"Coal.  He  hit  me  with  a  chunk.  But — look  at  his." 

They  both  looked,  and  clucked  with  excitement.  "He's  sure  ruined." 

"How  tall  would  you  say  he  was,  maybe?" 

They  considered.  "About  five  feet.  Maybe  more.  He's  a  little  guy. 
Mean  as  he  was  little,  I  bet." 

"And  what  would  he  weigh,  do  you  think?" 

"Not  over  a  hundred  and  a  quarter." 

Chuck  began  to  sponge  off  his  own  face  with  a  handkerchief  mois- 
tened with  saliva.  "Stay  here  an'  watch  him  till  the  marshal  comes.  I'll 
go  up  to  the  station  an'  report." 
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The  dawn  was  growing  from  blue  into  gray  as  he  went  through  the 
yards.  He  didn't  want  to  pass  the  coal  sheds  and  see  his  two-hundred- 
and-fifty-dollars'  worth  of  dog  lying  there;  he  went  up  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
spur  instead  and  cut  across  past  the  tile  plant. 

Grimwald  leaped  up  from  his  key  as  Chuck  entered.  "Good  night! 
What  happened?" 

"A  guy  over  here  in  the  yards." 

"What  was  it?  Did  you  get  him?" 

"Sure. .  . .  Gimme  a  towel.  Get  Hurley  on  the  telephone." 

Chuck  sat  in  a  chair,  puffing,  wincing  with  pain  as  he  rubbed  the  wet 
towel  over  his  gashed  face.  Grimwald  turned  away  from  the  'phone  at 
last. 

"Here  he  is.  You  want  to  talk?" 

Noel  stood  up  to  the  telephone.  "Hello,  Hurley." 

"Hello. . . .  Yes. ...  I  just  shot  a  fellow  over  here. . . .  Yes,  he  is. . . . 
Say,  what's  the  description  on  that  Omaha  bird  again?" 

He  listened,  and  then  turned  around  to  Grimwald  with  disappoint- 
ment. "Hell,  it  ain't  the  Omaha  kid.  He  had  blond  hair  an'  this  guy's 
hair  is  black  as — "  He  faced  the  telephone  again.  "Naw,  Hurley.  He 
had  black  hair.  An'  a  gray  overcoat.  Tan  shoes.  He  packed  a  .32  auto- 
matic— What}  Say  that  again.  What — ?" 

Chuck  Noel  has  blue  eyes  which  seem  to  have  been  dried  and  left 
sterilized  of  all  emotion.  He  does  have  emotion,  however.  Sometimes  it 
chokes  up  inside  of  him. . .  .  Especially  when  he  remembers  how  Hur- 
ley's voice  came  rapping  over  the  wire: 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  Chuck.  ...  I  know  who  you  got.  Sure,  that  must 
be  the  guy.  Sioux  City  murderer.  Run  away  from  Sioux  City  yesterday 
afternoon.  His  name  was  George  Prendergast,  and  he  killed  his  wife. 
That's  who  you  got. . . ." 


Petty,  Stcc^ 


MAYBE  there's  no  righteous  sense  in  people's  being  interested  in  the  origin  of 
stories,  but  the  great  majority  of  readers  possesses  an  amazing  curiosity  about  how 
writers  work,  and  how  they  came  to  arrive  at  this  or  that  conclusion  and  this 
or  that  accomplishment. 

Certainly  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  motive  which  the  author  has  for  writing 
a  story  is  an  economic  one.  Most  good  writers,  and  bad  ones  too,  are  poor 
people.  Their  earlier  stories  get  written  because  they  need  food  and  shelter.  Their 
later  stories  are  written  because  they  want  Capeharts  or  Cadillacs  or  want  to  go 
hunting  moose. 
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Occasionally  the  writer  is  driven  to  the  creation  of  a  short  story  solely  because 
of  a  yeasty  emotional  fermentation  within  his  soul:  his  dog  has  just  been  run 
over,  a  blonde  has  broken  his  heart,  or  he's  just  visited  the  children's  ward  in 
a  hospital.  He  has  witnessed  or  experienced  something  which  has  impelled  him 
to  speak  out  in  the  only  way  he  knows.  Still,  most  of  the  stories  inspired  in 
such  fashion  are  seldom  fit  for  the  pages  of  popular  magazines. 

Popular  magazine  writing,  for  wood  pulps  and  slick  paper  alike,  is  a  business. 
It's  a  way  of  making  money,  and  to  do  that  your  author  employs  all  his  ex- 
perience and  all  his  skill  in  a  grim,  determined  intellectual  process.  If  his 
experience  is  not  vast  and  his  skill  is  not  capable  of  exquisite  development,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  never  get  out  of  the  wood  pulp  class — the  chances  are 
even  greater,  in  fact,  that  he  won't  even  get  into  it. 

Cheap  little  magazines  with  lurid  covers,  read  avidly  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans every  day  for  a  couple  of  generations  past,  are  written  chiefly  by  three 
classes  of  writers. 

Of  these,  the  first  group  is  much  the  largest.  These  are  professional  pulp 
writers — men  and  women  whose  talents  for  simple  story  telling  at  a  rapid 
pace  are  profound,  and  whose  output  is  amazing.  They  write  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  words  every  year.  Most  of  them  never  land  in  the  big  money,  but  aver- 
age from  two  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  A  very  few,  relying  on  dictaphones 
and  batteries  of  stenographers,  manage  to  make  considerably  more  than  that. 
But  these  are  freaks — minor,  unsung  Edgar  Wallaces,  who  work  by  graph 
and  by  chart,  who  manufacture  stories  at  a  sweat-shop  pace. 

In  the  second  class  come  young  writers  on  the  way  up:  people  whose  capa- 
bilities do  not  as  yet  permit  them  entry  to  the  better  markets,  and  who  regard 
the  cheap  magazine  market  solely  as  a  means  toward  an  end.  They  write  with 
intent  and  ambitious  gaze  fixed  upon  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Cosmo- 
politan and  the  American  Magazine.  Even  in  their  angry  days  of  struggle  and 
reluctant  apprenticeship,  they  believe  firmly  that  their  stories  are  good  enough 
for  the  more  expensive  magazines;  unless  they  need  a  quick  check  for  a  few 
dollars  in  a  great  hurry,  they  will  send  their  manuscripts  around  to  all  of  the 
better  markets   before   they  have  any  truck  with   the  pulps. 

As  their  skill  improves,  more  and  more  frequently  these  writers  have  their 
stories  accepted  by  the  better  magazines  and  eventually  the  one-cent,  two-cents- 
a-word  crime  and  detective  and  adventure  story  magazines  become  stained 
little  steps  in  the  ladder  beneath  and  behind  them. 

Then  there's  the  dismal  third  group:  a  few  unfortunates  who  may  have 
achieved  a  certain  popularity  in  slick  paper  at  one  time,  or  perhaps  in  the  book 
world,  but  now — unable  to  continue  meeting  the  excruciating  demands  of  the 
"class"  editors  and  the  "class"  public — are  compelled  to  slide  back  into  the  pulp 
field  from  which  they  had  once  fondly  imagined  themselves  forever  emanci- 
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pated. ...  I  shan't  even  comment  any  further  upon  this.  I  hope  that  I  never 
get  arthritis  or  tuberculosis  or  cancer,  either. 

Real  Detective  Tales,  published  in  those  days  in  Chicago,  owned  by  the  Col- 
legiate World  Publishing  Company  and  edited  by  Edwin  Baird,  a  former  news- 
paper man,  was  my  first  pulp.  In  December,  1927,  when  I  was  still  living  in 
Webster  City,  I  sent  Baird  two  short-shorts,  and  the  next  month  after  we  had 
gone  to  live  in  Montreal  I  got  a  check  for  both  stories  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
word:    $36  total. 

I  wrote  a  couple  of  other  stories  for  Baird  while  I  was  in  Canada;  the  next 
spring,  after  I  had  come  back  to  Chicago  with  my  wife  and  baby  girl,  I  began  to 
write  for  Real  Detective  Tales  in  earnest. 

I  was  very  grateful  to  Edwin  Baird  in  those  days.  If  you  wrote  14,000  words 
and  he  liked  those  14,000  words,  that  meant  that  you  got  a  check  for  $140. 
Such  good  fortune  befell  me  in  April  when  I  wrote  a  novelette  called  The 
Thing  in  the  Tunnel — working  all  day  and  all  night  on  the  story,  and  frighten- 
ing myself  so  badly  when  I  happened  to  be  alone  in  our  little  apartment  at  night 
that  I  went  around  and  turned  on  all  the  lights.  In  later  analysis  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  I  was  capable  of  terrifying  myself  so  intensely,  and  reasoned 
that  if  I  could  do  this  I  might  also  terrify  the  editor  into  believing  that  his 
readers  would  in  turn  be  scairt,  and  thus  I  would  get  a  check.  And  thus  I  did. 

Joseph  Gotten  told  me  last  year  of  how  he  planned  a  practical  joke.  He  put 
on  the  most  ferocious  make-up  he  could  devise,  until  he  looked  like  something 
that  would  send  Boris  Karloff  screaming  from  the  room.  Then,  Jo  says,  he  sat 
around  waiting  for  his  wife  to  come  home,  and  now  and  then  went  to  look  in 
the  mirror  to  see  how  his  make-up  was  holding  together.  These  frequent  trips 
to  the  mirror,  and  the  contemplation  of  himself  therein,  so  horrified  Mr.  Cotten 
that  at  last  with  trembling  hands  he  removed  every  scrap  and  vestige  of  the 
horrible  adornment.  In  my  own  case,  the  author  had  the  edge  on  the  actor;  at 
least  he  got  a  check  out  of  it! 

Baird  never  bothered  his  authors  with  a  lot  of  silly  cuts  and  deletions  and 
alterations.  Obviously  he  concluded  that  his  writers  (Erie  Stanley  Gardner 
was  one  of  the  contributors  to  Real  Detective  in  those  days)  knew  more  about 
writing  than  he  did.  But  he  would  never  permit  the  Christ  to  be  mentioned  by 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  perfectly  O.K.  if  you  mentioned  God:  the 
Father,  but  not  the  Son.  Hence  in  The  Second  Challenge  the  detective  says, 
"God  A'mighty  held  my  finger,"  instead  of  "Jesus  Christ — "  the  way  I  wrote  it. 
When  Baird  got  through  with  them,  everyone — cops,  villains,  gangsters,  ghouls, 
goblins — everyone  said,  "God  A'mighty,"  as  their  sole  appeal  or  expletive. 

Among  the  tales  written  for  Real  Detective  in  1928,  1929  and  1930,  I  did 
write  some  that  were  not  concerned  with  Things  creeping  around  in  crypts.  Two 
or  three  of  the  stories  seem  now  to  possess  certain  virtues,  and  thus  I  have  in- 
cluded The  Second  Challenge  which,  according  to  the  record,  was  submitted 
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on  November  9th,  1928,  and  brought  promptly  the  welcome  sum  of  $50.  One 
time  I  did  know  a  railroad  detective  like  Chuck  Noel.  His  name  was  C.  A. 
Lowell,  and  for  a  while  he  did  have  a  big  German  Shepherd  dog  which  pa- 
trolled the  railroad  yards  with  him.  The  story  itself  is  utterly  fictitious — the 
murder,  the  brother-in-law  in  Sioux  City,  and  all  the  rest. 

Still,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  plots  which  rang  in  any  way  true  to  life 
(stories  which  truly  might  have  occurred,  by  every  law  of  normalcy  and  human 
conduct)  and  yet  be  confident  that  one  of  those  welcome  yellow  checks  would 
be  forthcoming.  So  the  next  story  I  wrote  for  Baird  was  called  Three  Men 
Hanging.  This  time  the  Thing  crept  around,  not  in  a  tunnel,  but  in  a  cave 
...  a  gibbering  voice  was  heard  amid  black  silences,  the  white  rays  of  flashlights 
revealed  notable  horrors. 

Eventually  Baird  raised  me  to  two  cents  a  word,  and  then,  when  he  demoted 
me  to  one  cent,  I  stalked  out  of  his  office  in  dudgeon,  and  never  wrote  for  Real 
Detective  Tales  again,  and  hope  I  never  have  to. 
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A  GUEST  AT  DINNER 


IT  IS  A  matter  of  record  that  Montgomery  Pelf  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Illinois  on  Sept.  7,  1890.  But  Gummy  Pelf  himself  lost  track  of 
that  record  along  in  the  early  nineteen-hundreds,  having  been  admitted 
to  a  great  many  other  bars  in  the  meantime.  About  191 3,  instead  of 
being  admitted  eagerly  to  bars,  he  began  to  be  thrown  out  of  them. 

Someone  has  said  that  necessity  knows  no  law,  but  Gummy  Pelf 
was  living  proof  of  the  fact  that  necessity  recognizes  one  law,  a  chemical 
one,  which  is,  Q.  E.  D.,  that  if  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  be  duly 
shaken  in  a  flask  containing  certain  amounts  of  water  and  sugar,  the 
resulting  fluid  may  be  poured  down  one's  throat  in  copious  quantities 
and  with  copious  joy. 

In  ten  years  Gummy  had  not  ventured  south  of  Roosevelt  Road,  west 
of  Halsted  Street,  or  north  of  North  Avenue.  The  territory  bounded  by 
those  thoroughfares  and  Lake  Michigan  was  his  constituency.  He  drew 
lightly  on  it  for  his  practice  and  heavily  for  his  alcohol.  ...  In  Novem- 
ber he  was  practicing  law — part  time — in  Gus  Pavrick's  billiard  parlor 
on  North  Clark  Street.  Gummy  specialized  in  those  finer  points  of  evi- 
dence which  hinge  on  the  efficacy  of  broom,  mop,  dustpan  and  spit- 
toons. 

Then,  at  7  o'clock  of  a  chilly  evening,  he  met  Marco  Polo  on  the  lake 
front  opposite  the  upper  drive. 

Marco  Polo  was  a  collie  pup,  aged  four  months,  and  still  inexperienced 
as  to  the  law  of  gravity. 

First  there  was  a  sniff  and  then  a  splash  and  a  struggle.  A  pleading 
whine  .  . .  Gummy  roused  himself  from  his  ragged  siesta  on  the  cold 
concrete  and  bent  forward  through  the  gloom. 

"Something  has  fallen  in,"  he  decided. 

The  water  kept  swishing  about  for  several  moments;  that  whine, 
weaker  now,  cut  eerily  at  Gummy 's  soul.  He  stood  up  and  weaved 
stupidly  forward  until  he  could  look  over  the  low  sea-wall. 

"It  can't  get  out,"  he  reasoned  further. 

He  was  cold  and  shivering,  but  he  lay  down  on  the  stones  and  reached 
a  weak  arm  toward  Marco  Polo.  The  dog  tore  frenziedly  at  the  hand  on 
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his  neck.  He  was  frightened,  and  Gummy's  hand  was  strange  to  him. 

But  Attorney  Pelf  persisted.  Eventually,  after  two  waves  had  splashed 
over  his  shoulders  and  drenched  him  thoroughly,  he  managed  to  drag 
Marco  Polo  from  the  lake. . . .  He  stood  erect,  partially  sobered  by  his 
unintentional  bath,  with  the  limp  puppy  in  his  arms. 

A  dark  figure  moved  toward  him  from  the  south;  a  thin  figure,  speed- 
ing; a  young  man,  running. 

"My  dog,"  he  gasped,  and  wrenched  Marco  Polo  into  his  own  arms. 
He  was  a  handsome  young  man  with  a  stylish  gray  hat  and  an  expensive 
topcoat,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  care  how  much  he  moistened  his  clothes 
by  handling  the  half-drowned  pet.  -    . 

"The  little  devil!"  he  muttered  to  Gummy.  "We  were  down  near  the 
Oak  Street  beach,  and  he  went  skylarking  off  by  himself.  Wonder  he 
wasn't  drowned!  He  would  have  been,  too,  if  you  hadn't  pulled  him  up 
over  the  ledge.  I'm  certainly  grateful  to  you — " 

Gummy  wrung  the  water  out  of  his  tattered  sleeves.  "A  mere  baga- 
telle, sir,  a  mere  bagatelle." 

The  young  man  stared  at  him  curiously.  Then  without  a  word  he 
handed  the  wriggling  Marco  Polo  to  Gummy,  removed  his  own  topcoat 
and  wrapped  it  about  the  dog.  He  took  the  shrouded  animal  under  his 
left  arm,  and  slid  his  right  hand  into  a  pocket. 

Something  was  pressed  against  Gummy's  clammy  fingers,  something 
soft  and  folded. 

"I'm  surely  indebted,"  said  the  young  man.  "This  dog  is  valuable. 
He's  the  son  of  MacLaren's  Sandy  Mark.  He's — " 

Gummy  Pelf  shook  his  head  and  closed  his  fingers  tightly,  but  did  not 
close  them  on  the  proffered  bill.  "No.  Thank  you,  sir.  No." 

"But—" 

"No.  The  monetary  value  of  this  creature  is  of  small  consequence.  A 
life,  that's  all,  a  life.  ...  I  am  gratified  at  bein'  able  to  keep  him  from 
servin'  as  corpus  delicti/' 

Silently  the  young  man  put  the  bill  back  in  his  pocket.  He  hesitated. 
. . .  "At  least,  you  will  honor  me  by  being  my  guest  at  dinner?" 

"I  thank  you,"  muttered  Pelf.  "The  fact  is — I — I'm  not  dressed  for 
dinner — I — "  He  thought  of  his  last  50  cents,  which  he  had  spent  for 
raw  alcohol  a  few  hours  earlier,  and  an  uncontrollable  shiver  racked  him. 

The  stranger  had  him  by  the  arm.  "It's  only  a  few  steps,  just  off  the 
drive.  Come  along.  .  .  ." 

Five  minutes  later  Gummy  was  in  a  wondering  daze.  He  was  also 
in  a  $25,000  apartment,  and  a  surprised  Japanese  was  offering  him  dry 
slippers  and  a  luxurious  dressing  gown.  The  host  stood  in  front  of  the 
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[replace,  lighting  a  cigarette.  "Serve  dinner  in  here,  Moto.  Some  of  that 
oast,  maybe,  and — " 

"Misser  Bob  not  forget  party  tonight  at — ?" 

" — Asparagus  and  a  few  things  like  that,  Moto,"  the  young  man 
vent  on  with  a  warning  scowl.  The  Japanese  bobbed  his  head  and 
lucked  from  the  room. 

Two  hours  afterward,  when  Attorney  Pelf  rose  to  go,  his  head  was 
ifted  higher  and  his  dull  eyes  were  glistening.  "Delighted  at  the  vagaries 
if  fate,"  he  was  saying.  "I  have  enjoyed  myself,  sir,  enjoyed  myself.  If 
ve  should  meet  again,  I  will  insist  that  you  be  my  guest  at  dinner.  I 
fill  insist,  sir."  He  could  still  feel  the  warm  caress  of  claret  on  his 
•alate. 

"Thank  you,"  replied  his  host.  "I  would  be  delighted." 

The  Vagaries  of  Fate,  thus  termed  by  Gummy  Pelf,  acted  again  on 
n  afternoon  in  the  later  winter,  when  Gummy  turned  the  corner  at 
Landolph  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue.  The  practice  of  law  in  Gus  Pav- 
ick's  billiard  parlor  had  been  abruptly  terminated  by  Mr.  Pavrick  some 
reeks  before. ...  In  Gummy 's  pocket  reposed  two  nickels,  and  he  felt 
hat  he  was  lucky  to  have  even  those. 

He  stood  blinking  at  a  young  man  against  whom  he  had  unintention- 
lly  jostled.  "It's— it's— " 

His  host  of  November  had  grasped  him  by  the  hand.  "The  rescuer 
f  Marco  Polo!  Well,  I'm  delighted  at  seeing  you  again."  Friendly  blue 
yes  were  taking  the  measure  of  this  stooped,  white-headed  vagabond. 
If  I  can  be  of  service  in  any  way.  It's  almost  six  o'clock.  How  about 
inner?" 

Gummy  held  up  his  hand.  "No,  no.  You  recall  my  invitation?  It  is 
ay  privilege,  on  this  occasion — "  He  stopped  short.  Two  nickels;  his 
and  touched  them  dumbly  in  his  pocket. .  .  .  And  then  his  head  came 
ip  with  a  jerk. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  at  this  moment  I  should  be  financially  embar- 
assed — " 

The  other  cut  in.  "If  you'll  only  let  me — " 

"Nevertheless,  there  is  a  method  which  I  trust  you  will  not  scorn, 
f  you  will  kindly  draw  .aside  to  this  convenient  doorway  .  .  .  now!" 

He  drew  a  nickel  from  his  pocket  and  gravely  handed  it  to  the  guest. 
My  instructions  are  germane  to  the  main  testimony,  but  are  exceedin'ly 
imple.  Two  doors  from  this  corner  is  a  restaurant;  you  cannot  miss  it; 
t  has  rows  of  wide-armed  chairs,  and  is  well  tiled,  and  has  a  sign  'John- 
on's'  on  the  window.  You  will  enter  this  restaurant  and  order  a  cup  of 
offee.  As  the  coffee  is  given  to  you,  your  food  check  will  be  punched 
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at  the  mark,  '5.'  You  will  retire  to  a  seat,  drink  the  coffee,  and  then 
discover  that  you  have  lost  your  food  check." 

The  young  man  nodded,  gravely. 

"You  will  make  known  your  loss  to  the  cashier,  who  will  then  verify 
vour  purchase  of  the  cup  of  coffee,  and  accept  your  nickel  in  payment 
for  same.  . . .  On  returnin'  to  this  corner,  you  will  discover  that  the 
5 -cent  check  was  not  lost  after  all,  but  is  safely  reposin'  in  your  pocket." 

Gummy 's  gesture  was  eloquent  of  deep-seated  regret. 

"I  feel  inexpressible  grief  at  askin'  that  you  resort  to  such  a — a — 
awkward  course  of  events.  However,  there  is  another  'Johnson's*  res- 
taurant in  the  next  block,  a  counterpart  of  the  many  others  in  this  city 
and  of  the  one  which  you  will  visit.  I  shall  visit  it  and  go  about  the  same 
procedure  in  the  same  identical  way;  then,  ten  minutes  from  now,  I  shall 
meet  you  on  this  corner." 

When  they  met  ten  minutes  later,  the  guest  had  followed  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter.  He  produced  a  food  check  punched  at  the  5 -cent 
mark,  and  offered  it  to  Gummy. 

Attorney  Pelf  had  obtained  another  such  5 -cent  check,  almost  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  first.  This  he  offered  to  his  guest  in  exchange. 

"The  procedure  from  this  point  is  incredibly  simple.  I  take  your 
check,  sir,  and  you  take  mine.  I  visit  your  restaurant;  you  visit  mine. 
In  our  respective  cafes  we  will  each  order  unsparin'ly  of  the  best  the 
house  affords.  We  will  receive  checks  for  large  amounts,  sir — 65  or  85 
cents,  maybe.  Or  even  more.  But  on  risin'  to  leave,  we  will  each  discover 
that  the  checks  so  recently  acquired  have  been  lost,  and  in  order  to  spare 
the  management  any  embarrassment,  we  will  say  nothin'  about  it  but 
simply  pay  the  original  checks  we  had  when  we  entered — the  ones  for 
5  cents.  ...  I  trust  that  I  have  made  myself  clear." 

The  young  man  nodded.  "Perfectly  clear,  sir.  I  shall  think  of  you 
while  I  am  eating,  and  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  share  each  other's 
company  at  the  repast.  And  now  let  me  thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
courtesy." 

"The  pleasure  is  mine!"  declared  Gummy  hospitably.  "Now,  to  our 
respective  tables!" 

His  guest  watched  him  shuffle  to  the  near-by  entrance  of  green  paint, 
radiant  lights  and  the  enameled  scrawl  on  the  window — "Johnson's." 
Gummy  turned  and  waved  to  his  guest  as  he  entered  the  restaurant; 
the  young  man  saluted  him  in  reply. 

Then,  making  certain  that  Attorney  Pelf  was  safely  inside,  he  turned 
and  motioned  to  a  taxi  in  the  stream  of  eastbound  traffic.  ...  As  the  cab 
spun  north  toward  the  link  bridge,  the  young  man  was  making  a  few 
notes  on  the  back  of  an  envelope: 
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"Bulletin  to  managers  of  all  Johnson  restaurants:  Carefully  guard 
against  con  tactics  of  patrons  working  in  pairs  .  . .  missing  checks 
. . .  clever  scheme  to  defraud.  . . .  However,  if  old  man  about  60 
with  blue  eyes,  red  nose,  white  hair,  talking  like  Julius  Caesar  or 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  appears  without  funds,  must  be  fed  at 
company  expense  and  full  report  forwarded  under  pain  of  dismissal. 

"(Signed)  R.  JOHNSON,  Pres. 


ONLY  after  this  story  had  been  published  did  I  realize  that  Gummy  Pelf  should 
have  had  four  nickels  in  his  pocket  instead  of  two,  if  he  wanted  to  entertain 
Mr.  Johnson  properly. 

One  day  in  January,  1929,  I  walked  through  the  slush  of  Wells  Street  around 
the  corner  from  Madison,  in  Chicago;  I  entered  a  dark  old  building  and  rode 
upstairs  in  a  squeaky  elevator  and,  after  climbing  bumpy  steps  and  proceeding 
through  crooked  corridors,  I  came  into  a  messy  office  crowded  with  desks, 
newspapers  and  miscellaneous  junk.  Here  sat  a  hunchback  with  bright  black 
eyes  and  little  feet  that  dangled  down  behind  his  typewriter  desk;  and  here 
also  was  his  employer,  Henry  Justin  Smith,  who  would  see  only  seven  more 
Januarys  before  he  left  Chicago  forever. 

Smith,  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was  known  as  the 
author  of  Deadlines.  With  Lloyd  Lewis  he  wrote  Myths  After  Lincoln,  and 
other  books  as  well.  He  was  a  capable  writer;  he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  all  the 
old  managing  editors,  but  he  had  more  literary  understanding  and  artistic 
tolerance  than  most  newspaper  men  have. 

The  late  Stuart  Pratt  Sherman  once  said  something  about  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  true  critic  being  "to  sustain  the  weapons  of  the  young."  Smith 
did  that — with  reservations.  If  he  thought  that  the  young  were  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  weapons,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  their  pistol  licenses  away 
from  them.  But  if  we  pleased  him — and  some  of  us  managed  to  do  that — he 
became  an  angrily  constructive  influence  in  our  lives. 

A  Guest  At  Dinner  was  the  first  story  I  ever  did  for  Smith.  He  had  ordained 
for  the  News  at  that  time  a  pictorial  and  literary  supplement.  Included  with 
the  newspaper  each  Wednesday,  it  was  called  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Maga- 
zine, and  later  the  title  was  changed  to  Mid-Week.  Henry  Justin  Smith  didn't 
have  a  large  budget  for  the  magazine,  but  he  paid  as  generously  as  he  might 
for  stories  that  he  liked.  Later  on,  he  made  Robert  D.  Andrews  the  editor.  An- 
drews wrote  an  excellent  novel  called  Windfall  in  1930;  he  became  one  of  those 
fabulous  radio  serial  writers  who  work  twenty  hours  a  day  and  live  in  remote 
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penthouses.  Later  he  went  to  Hollywood;  Andrews  was  writing  for  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  when  I  last  saw  him  out  there.  We  lived  across  the  road  from 
each  other  for  six  months,  and  often  used  to  get  together  and  talk  about 
Henry  Justin  Smith.  People  who  knew  Smith . . .  invariably  they  can  sit  down 
and  talk  about  him  for  hours. 

A  lean  thin-faced  man  with  a  long  beak  of  a  nose,  challenging  eyes,  a  scrap 
of  thin  gray  mustache,  and  a  precise  clipped  voice  which  managed  to  be  both 
nasal  and  throaty  at  the  same  time:  that  was  Smith.  He  feared  neither  God,  man, 
nor  the  devil,  but  was  on  intimate  terms  with  all  three. 

Bob  Andrews  told  me  once  how  he  went  into  Smith's  office  with  a  prayer 
in  his  heart  and  sweat  on  his  forehead,  hoping  to  get  a  salary  advance  in  order 
to  tide  him  over  a  domestic  crisis.  Smith  snarled  at  him,  "What  you  want,; 
Andrews?" 

"Please — I  need  to  get  an  advance  on  my  salary — " 

"Impossible!  Never  give  advances  here.  Utterly  impossible!  How  much  did 
you  want  to  get?" 

"You  see,  Mr.  Smith,  it's  like  this:  I  need  two  hundred  dollars  and — " 

Smith  pressed  glasses  more  tightly  into  the  parchment  skin  between  his 
eyes,  and  began  fumbling  among  and  behind  the  litter  on  his  deck.  "You  fel- 
lows all  come  in  here,  devil  the  life  out  of  me  for  an  advance.  Utterly  impos- 
sible! Where  would  this  paper  be  if  we  let  everybody  draw  two  hundred  dollars 
every  time  he  wanted  to?  You'd  starve,  I'd  starve,  we'd  all  starve.  What  the 
devil  do  you  fellows  do  with  your  money?  You  get  paid,  don't  you?  You  get  a 
salary:  why  are  you  always  coming  whining  for  advances?  It's  a  damn  nuisance, 
and  I  want  it  stopped!" 

By  this  time  the  dazed  and  frightened  Andrews  had  regained  control  of  his 
extremities,  and  began  to  retreat.  Smith  stopped  him  with  a  sharp  word  and  put 
a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand.  "Here's  my  personal  check.  Two  hundred  dollars  .  .  . 
never  give  advances:  want  you  to  understand  that.  Against  the  policy  of  the 
paper!" 

This  formidable  creature  I  was  now  encountering,  having  come  to  be  apprised 
of  the  fate  of  the  first  story  which  I  had  submitted  to  him.  I  had  called  on  the 
telephone  and  haltingly  inquired  whether — if — by  any  chance — was  it  possible — 
had  the  editors  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Mid-Week  Magazine  reached  a  de- 
cision concerning  my  story  A  Guest  At  Dinner? 

Smith  snapped  over  the  telephone,  "Come  see  me,"  and  then  hung  up 
with  a  crash. 

Here  I  was,  in  the  role  of  supplicant  author  and  not  liking  it  at  all.  Because 
Smith  was  scowling  on  one  side  and  Simon,  the  little  warped  secretary,  was 
staring  on  the  other. 

"You're  Kantor.  Eh?"  said  Smith,  as  if  he  didn't  like  my  looks. 

"Yes,  sir." 
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"Wrote  that  story:  here  it  is  on  the  desk  . . .  what  you  call  it:  A  Guest  At  Din- 
ner? Just  what  do  you  think  the  Thompson  Cafeterias  would  think  if  this  story 
were  printed?  Might  make  trouble  for  them!" 

I  confessed  that  the  fate  of  the  Thompson  Cafeterias  hadn't  worried  me;  in 
fact,  I  hadn't  considered  Thompsons'  at  all.  A  friend  of  mine  named  Joe  Dris- 
coll  had  explained  to  me  the  gag  about  the  cashier's  checks;  sometimes,  when  we 
were  especially  broke,  Joe  and  I  had  thought  of  putting  the  machinery  to  a  test. 
We  thought  maybe  it  would  work.  We  couldn't  see  why  not,  but  we  were 
afraid  to  try  it. 

"Well,"  said  Smith,  reflecting  sagely.  "I  guess  it  might  work."  For  half  a 
moment  I  thought  that  he  was  going  to  suggest  an  immediate  raid  on  the 
Thompson  dairy  lunches  of  the  neighborhood. 

Icy  eyes  peeked  at  me  through  glasses  again.  "How  much  you  want  for  this 
story?" 

I  don't  know  what  I  said.  After  all,  the  story  was  only  about  two  thousand 
words  long  or  such  a  matter.  At  one  cent  a  word — that  was  what  I  got  from 
Real  Detective  Tales — 

"How  much  you  get  for  the  last  story  you  sold?" 

That  was  Three  Men  Hanging.  I  braced  myself.  "It  was  ten  thousand  words 
long,"  I  told  Mr.  Smith.  "Baird  paid  me  a  hundred  dollars  for  it." 

"Ten  thousand  words.  Nonsense:  that's  practically  a  book.  I'm  talking  about 
short  stories.  What  did  they  pay  for  your  last  short  story?" 

"Fifty  dollars." 

"I'll  pay  you  seventy-five  dollars  for  A  Guest  At  Dinner"  said  Smith. 
"Now,  please  get  out  of  here- — I'm  busy — come  see  me  again."  The  next  thing 
I  knew  I  was  back  in  Wells  Street  again,  wading  in  the  slush,  but  not  what 
you  would  call  unhappy. 
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THE  WOMAN  ON  THE  ROOF 


WHEN  old  Father  Dearborn  pressed  his  gray  eye  against  the  business 
end  of  a  transit  and  started  out  to  survey  the  route  of  the  north  side  El, 
he  had  been  drinking  apple  brandy  in  a  little  tavern  near  the  river.  The 
brandy  was  still  racy  on  his  lips. 

Accordingly,  the  path  of  his  survey  was  weaving  and  snaky.  By  the 
time  Father  Dearborn  passed  Chicago  Avenue,  his  unsteady  pace  became 
a  drunken  stagger;  the  line  he  staked  was  crooked  as  a  whippet  race. 
And  the  line  followed  by  the  engineers  wound  crazily  east  and  west, 
brushing  the  noses  of  factories  and  pushing  Religion  aside  as  it  nudged 
against  a  church. 

Father  Dearborn  has  become  a  ghost;  the  city  is  booming  and  flagrant, 
reaching  strong  hands  across  the  line  into  Wisconsin.  But  still  the  ele- 
vated railroad  runs  crookedly  from  Grand  to  Willow,  and  at  one  point 
it  presses  steel  elbows  along  the  home  of  Sarah  Governick  and  her  chil- 
dren— Joe,  Ina,  Jenny  and  Peter. 

Thirty-two  hours  and  forty-six  minutes  before  he  died,  David  Hatha- 
way boarded  the  Jackson  Park  Express  for  University  Avenue. 

It  was  a  Sunday,  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  church  with  her  sister  who 
lived  on  the  south  side.  David  and  his  wife  lived  on  the  north  side. 
They  had  a  small  frame  house  just  off  Early  Avenue,  so  David  boarded 
the  El  at  Thorndale.  .  .  .  He  was  due  at  his  sister-in-law's  for  Sunday 
dinner.  Dinner  at  two  or  two-thirty:  honon  steak  and  browned  pota- 
toes, cabbage  salad  with  pimentoes — the  same  sort  of  a  dinner  that 
Agnes  always  cooked. 

But  it  was  a  hot  day  to  eat  such  a  dinner,  or  indeed  any  kind  of 
dinner.  Gravel  between  the  rails  seemed  to  stew  in  a  dry,  white  heat  that 
rose  viciously  throiigh  the  floor  of  the  car.  When  David  straightened 
up,  his  Palm  Beach  coat  glued  against  the  back  of  the  seat. .  .  .  He  took 
off  his  coat,  after  they  had  passed  Wilson  Avenue,  and  sat  displaying  his 
decent  blue  and  white  suspenders;  it  was  possibly  immodest,  but  David 
didn't  care.  He  was  old,  and  he  was  quite  fat. 

A  suspicious,  runaway  breeze  hovered  above  the  trees  of  Graceland 
Cemetery,  but  the  rushing  express  converted  it  into  a  wave  of  solid  heat 
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that  forged  through  the  open  window,  dampening  David  Hathaway 's 
gray  hair  and  sending  perspiration  in  a  turgid  film  over  hollows  of  his 
neck. 

He  panted,  audibly. 

He  tried  to  doze.  But  the  heat  wouldn't  let  him. .  .  .  Dinner  at  two, 
at  two-thirty,  at  two,  at  two-thirty. . .  .  The  clashing  of  wheels  spun  it 
out  in  a  warm  monotone.  And  after  the  train  had  scorned  fiercely  past 
Fullerton,  the  dry  desert  of  bricks  and  water  tanks  pressed  closer,  more 
unbearable  than  before. 

Between  Oak  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  David  Hathaway  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Governick  and  her  children.  It  might  be  termed 
a  passing  acquaintance — the  train  went  by  so  quickly,  swinging  from 
rail  to  rail  as  it  whined  through  the  arid  haze. 

Mrs.  Governick  was  out  on  the  roof  behind  her  apartment — or  in 
front  of  it,  depending  how  you  figure  front  and  back.  At  any  rate,  the 
hard  graveled  roof  stretched  from  the  El  structure  to  Mrs.  Governick's 
two  open  windows,  and  every  inch  of  it  was  exposed  to  the  mad  torches 
of  the  sun. 

The  woman  was  washing  clothes.  She  bent  over  a  battered,  galvanized 
tub  and  shot  her  thin  elbows  up  and  down  like  squeaking  pistons. 
Behind  her,  Joe  and  Ina  and  Jenny  and  baby  Pete  all  crawled  on  the 
roof,  or  hung  out  of  the  two  black  windows.  Probably  the  sun-scorched 
roof  was  cooler  than  the  room  behind  them,  where  two  orange  electric 
lights  scalded  the  darkness. 

"My  God!"  said  David  Hathaway.  He  tried  to  stare  back,  but  the 
train  whipped  him  out  of  view. 

He  looked  at  the  empty  seat  opposite  him,  and  wondered.  Sunday.  .  . . 
Day  of  Rest.  .  .  .  Ninety-six  in  the  shade.  And  this  woman  was  out  on 
the  parched  roof,  bending  over  a  galvanized  tub  and  making  her  arms 
go  up  and  down,  up  and  down. 

David  was  not  a  reformer,  a  settlement  worker  or  a  missionary.  When 
he  thought  of  such  people  as  Mrs.  Governick  and  her  children,  he 
thought  of  them  as  being  vaguely  benefited  by  the  Salvation  Army  at 
Christmas  time.  They  were  the  Poor.  The  Poor  we  always  have  with  us. 
Charities  Look  After  The  Poor.  Churches  Take  Care  Of  The  Poor.  And 
so  on. 

In  this  case,  he  had  seen  for  himself.  Usually  his  brain  had  only  three 
pictures:  his  neat  desk  at  Twichell  &  Company,  produce  buyers;  the 
small  house  on  Early  Avenue;  his  wife.  Simple,  undistressed  portraits, 
and  equally  undistressing.  But  now  another  picture  had  been  scorched 
there — roof,  woman,  children  and  all. 

David  Hathaway  got  off  at  Chicago  Avenue.  He  trotted  down  the 
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stairs,  fanning  himself  with  his  old  straw  hat.  .  .  .  Three  blocks  back, 
under  the  blue  shadow  of  the  El,  he  stared  up  at  Mrs.  Governick's  roof. 
The  trains  still  rumbled  overhead,  but  between  times  David  could  hear 
the  hot  splashing  of  Mrs.  Governick's  hands  and  the  hot  cry  of  her 
children. 

He  stood  there  doggedly  for  a  while,  and  then  crossed  the  littered 
street  to  a  paint-scabbed  doorway.  Warped  stairs  led  to  the  second  floor 
— obviously  to  that  same  tenement.  And  tacked  to  the  woodwork  was 
a  yellow  scrap  of  cardboard  on  which  the  name  "Governick"  was  crook- 
edly penciled. 

David  copied  down  the  name,  took  note  of  the  address.  Goulden 
Court.  He  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  A  very  hot  place.  . . . 

He  went  back  to  Chicago  Avenue,  walking  more  slowly,  and  paid 
another  fare,  and  rode  out  toward  University  and  the  honon  steak  and 
Agnes  and  Mattie.  .  . .  Have  to  do  something  about  that  woman  on  the 
roof.  And  those  children.  And  two  orange  bulbs  glowing  out  of  the 
black  oven  behind  their  windows. . . .  He,  David  Hathaway,  would 
have  to  get  busy. 

He  didn't  have  much  money.  Somehow,  these  last  ten  years,  David 
couldn't  hold  pace  with  the  younger  merchants,  or  the  newer  Mercan- 
tile Exchange.  He  and  Mattie  had  to  live  simply,  in  order  to  pay  their 
taxes  and  insurance.  .  . .  But  three  or  four  dollars,  or  five.  He  could 
spare  that.  . .  .  Not  necessary  to  say  anything  to  Mattie.  She  might  not 
understand,  since  she  had  not  seen  the  woman  on  the  roof. 

The  picture  sat  in  his  mind,  scorching  and  horrible,  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Monday  morning  it  was  still  there.  Monday  noon,  as  he  passed  a 
Wells  Street  corner  on  his  way  to  lunch,  David  saw  something  in  a  store 
window.  He  stopped  and  looked  at  it  a  long  time.  He  went  inside,  then. 
. .  .  When  he  came  out,  he  was  carrying  a  parcel. 

He  left  the  office  fifteen  minutes  early,  that  afternoon,  intending  to 
stop  off  and  leave  the  parcel  at  its  destination  before  he  went  home.  On 
the  wrapping  he  had  written,  "Mrs.  Governick"  and  the  address  at 
Goulden  Court.  But  after  he  boarded  the  El,  he  was  very  tired.  He 
clutched  the  package  in  forgetful  fingers  and  rode  past  Chicago  Avenue 
without  stopping.  Somewhere  past  Belmont,  he  had  a  chill. . .  .  Hammers 
were  booming  in  his  head  by  the  time  he  reached  home. 

Mattie  Hathaway  took  the  clumsy  package  from  his  limp  fingers  and 
thrust  it  upon  a  closet  shelf.  She  helped  David  into  bed,  and  lumbered 
into  the  dining  room  to  phone  for  a  doctor.  .  . .  Three  hours  later,  David 
Hathaway  was  dead.  A  great  many  things  had  been  the  matter  with 
him;  the  doctor  said  that  his  heart  was  not  what  it  should  have  been. 
Some  of  us,  who  know,  might  argue  that  point  with  the  doctor. 
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In  February,  Mattie  Hathaway  took  the  cumbersome  package  off  the 
closet  shelf  and  stared  mistily  at  it.  She  was  cleaning  house.  Her  nephew 
in  Biloxi  (Silver  Hoard  oil,  the  best  shot  in  Oklahoma)  had  sent  Aunt 
Mattie  three  hundred  dollars  and  told  her  to  close  up  her  house,  grab 
a  train  and  come  down  to  God's  country.  He  was  a  generous  nephew, 
but  he  had  three  children  and  a  wife  who  played  bridge  a  great  deal, 
so  possibly  his  motive  was  not  all  altruism. 

The  widow  of  David  Hathaway  cleaned  the  back-bedroom,  and  the 
side-bedroom,  and  in  a  closet  off  the  latter  she  found  the  package.  She 
remembered,  then. . . .  Dave  had  it  with  him,  when  he  came  home,  that 
afternoon — 

"Mrs.  Governick" — and  the  address  on  Goulden  Court. 

She  didn't  know  who  Mrs.  Governick  was.  She  opened  the  package, 
and  wondered  what  on  earth  David  had  been  doing  with  that.  Maybe 
it  belonged  to  someone  at  Twichell  &  Company.  It  certainly  hadn't 
belonged  to  David. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  called  over  to  the  thirteen-year-old  boy  next  door. 

"Frankie,"  she  said,  "ask  your  ma  if  you  can  go  on  an  errand  for  me. 
.  . .  Now,  here's  twenty  cents  for  carfare,  and  here's  a  quarter  for  you. 
Take  this  parcel  to  the  place  that's  written  on  the  side.  Tell  the  folks 
there  that  I'm  awful  sorry  it  was  so  delayed." 

Frankie  went.  It  took  him  two  hours  to  find  and  reach  Goulden 
Court.  That  February  day  was  very  cold.  Ice  lay  frozen  and  black 
along  the  roofs;  El  trains  sang  shriekingly  as  they  tortured  themselves 
around  curves. 

But  Frankie  had  a  heavy  mackinaw  and  he  didn't  mind  the  cold, 
much.  He  found  the  dark  stairway  on  Goulden  Court  and  carried  the 
parcel  upstairs.  .  .  .  A  funny  smell;  the  smell  of  the  Poor. 

Mrs.  Governick  was  sitting  extremely  close  to  the  stove.  You  might 
almost  say  that  she  had  the  stove  on  her  lap.  But  that  would  be  a  mis- 
take, because  she  had  Pete  on  her  lap,  and  the  other  children  were  close 
to  the  stove,  too. 

Frankie  stood  in  the  doorway  and  pulled  at  his  woolen  cap,  and 
handed  the  package  to  Mrs.  Governick.  He  kept  wondering  why  it 
seemed  almost  as  cold  in  there  as  outdoors. 

"This  is  from  Missis  Hathaway,"  he  announced.  "She  said  for  me  to 
tell  you  she  was  awful  sorry  she  kept  you  waiting  so  long."  Then  he 
ran  down  the  rutted  stairway,  very  glad  to  get  away  from  the  bleak 
room  and  the  smell. 

The  children  played  with  it.  They  thought  it  was  a  nice  toy,  and 
wondered  who  had  sent  it  to  them.  But  Mrs.  Governick  thought  that 
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someone  was  very  cruel.  She  couldn't  understand,  either — but  now  and 
then  she  swore,  using  words  she  had  learned  from  her  husband,  two 
years  dead. 

"Buzz,  buzz,  momma,"  sang  Joe.  "It's  my  great  big  arryplane, 
momma.  Lookit  go  buzz,  buzz,  buzz!" 

"Aw,  it  ain't!"  his  sister  Ina  argued.  "Ain't  no  arryplane.  Is  it, 
momma?  It's  'lectric  fan.  Ain't  it,  momma — 'lectric  fan?" 


PROBABLY  I  got  the  notion  for  this  story  one  day  when  I  happened  to  be 
going  down  to  the  Loop  on  the  north  side  El.  Somehow  there's  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  that  scene  on  the  roof  by  the  elevated:  a  woman  washing  clothes  in  a 
tub,  her  arms  going  up  and  down  like  pistons,  and  a  flock  of  children  clustering 
near. 

One  thing  is  apparent  now  as  I  re-read  my  stones  of  1928  and  1929  and 
thereabouts  .  . .  stories  of  poverty,  stories  of  opulent  dreams,  of  hungry  men  being 
fed,  of  starveling  clerks  discovering  great  wads  of  money  in  old  valises  or 
clothes  hampers.  And  that  is  the  eternal  seeking  after  comfort  and  security — 
even  the  most  flickering  and  temporary  prosperity — which  plagues  the  dreams  of 
the  poor. 

It  is  natural  that  all  poor  people  should  entertain  the  succulent  wish  for 
riches,  and  that  those  poor  young  people  who  happen  to  be  writers  should  project 
such  envious  imaginings  in  the  tales  they  have  to  tell.  I  was  forever  doing  that 
in  those  years:  there  was  one  story  written  for  Real  Detective,  about  a  fellow 
who  picked  up  the  wrong  bag  on  a  bus  and  found  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
instead  of  a  lot  of  soiled  laundry.  Doubtless  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
person,  young  or  old,  possessed  of  an  active  imagination,  to  live  on  short  com- 
mons and  not  persistently  harbor  the  illusion,  the  fairy-godmother  dream  of  the 
meal  chest  which  is  never  empty,  the  purse  which  is  always  heavy  with  coin. 

My  purse,  forever  thin,  was  at  least  heavier  by  some  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
that  season — heavier  than  it  would  have  been  had  not  Henry  Justin  Smith  con- 
cluded that  I  was  a  writer  fit  to  occupy  his  columns.  At  one  time  he  wanted 
me  to  come  to  the  News  as  a  feature  reporter,  doing  special  assignments;  but 
I  was  entertaining  too  avidly  the  ambition  for  being  a  top  fiction  writer,  and 
I  would  not  listen  to  him.  Now  I'm  glad  that  I  did  not;  but  there  were  times 
when  it  seemed  that  I  had  been  very  foolish  indeed. 

The  Woman  on  the  Roof . . .  the  Man  on  the  Mountain. .  .  .  There  was  one 
story  of  those  years  which  I  might  never  write,  and  it  was  a  true  one.  This; 
concerned  Smith's  little  crippled  secretary,  the  Italian  hunchback  named  Simon 
— I  cannot  remember  his  last  name,  but  it  was  something  like  "Moracco."  This 
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was  the  story  which  Smith  muttered  to  me  sometime  within  the  next  few 
years,  when  the  Daily  News  had  moved  from  the  historic  pile  on  Wells  Street 
and  lugged  itself  across  the  river  to  the  white  towering  modern  building  on 
West  Madison. 

Simon,  it  seems,  had  always  had  a  dream  of  climbing  mountains,  and  of  all 
mountains  in  the  world  he  most  ardently  desired  to  mount  to  the  summit  of 
Pike's  Peak.  He  had  heard  about  Pike's  Peak  since  he  had  first  heard  about 
any  mountains.  When  he  was  in  grammar  school,  his  teacher  had  been  to 
Pike's  Peak  on  her  vacation  and  had  shown  postcards  to  her  class. 

The  time  had  come:  Simon  was  possessed  of  a  degree  of  affluence.  He  was 
secretary  to  a  man  whom  he  staunchly  believed  to  be  the  greatest  editor  in 
America,  and  none  of  us  is  going  to  argue  that  point  with  him  now.  Simon  had 
a  salary  commensurate  with  his  abilities,  which  Smith  at  least  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  and  so  he  embarked  on  a  vacation  jaunt  to  Colorado. 

He  had  never  been  out  of  Chicago  before.  Crippled,  weak,  sickly  but  ardent: 
he  was  a  little  beady-eyed  sparrow.  Chirping  with  enthusiasm,  Simon  was 
escorted  to  the  westbound  train.  He  sent  a  postcard  while  en  route,  or  maybe 
it  was  a  telegram;  he  said  he  loved  traveling,  but  just  wait  till  he  saw  those 
mountains. 

Then  he  came  to  Colorado.  Pike's  Peak  loomed  before  him,  mighty  and  solid, 
decorated  with  clouds.  And  into  those  clouds  Simon  eagerly  departed  via  the 
funicular  car  or  whatever  they  call  it,  that  transports  people  to  the  summit. 
He  went  up  into  the  clouds  and  never  came  out  of  them.  He  is  still  there, 
I  like  to  think,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  believe  that  he  may  be  taking  Smith's 
dictation  now.  He  got  up  on  top,  and  the  altitude  killed  him. 
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RECEIPT 


A  SHABBY-COATED  man,  who  was  employed  as  janitor  and  house- 
boy,  took  Henry  Outlander  to  ride  in  his  wheel  chair. 

"Where  you  want  to  go?"  he  asked  of  Mr.  Outlander. 

Henry  Outlander  twisted  under  his  gray  overcoat  and  eyed  the  bleak 
walls  of  Deming  Place  behind  him,  and  turned  back  to  the  cold  green 
park  ahead. 

"Take  me  along  the  edge  of  the  park,"  he  sighed.  "Take  me  up  by 
the  Elks'  building  and  over  by  Diversey.  Take  me  to  hell  if  you  want 
to,  and  you  needn't  bother  about  bringing  me  back." 

The  house-boy  looked  perplexed,  and  pushed  the  chair  more  rapidly. 

When  Henry  Outlander  closed  his  eyes,  his  face  was  a  pasty  mask. 
"You  never  had  a  sickness  like  I  have.  No  one  ever  had  such  a  sickness. 
What's  the  use  of  hanging  on  just  a  few  months  longer?" 

"I'll  bite,"  said  the  house-boy.  He  was  watching  the  cars  that  scorched 
past  them — ay,  boy,  that  was  a  keen  Lincoln — 

"There  ain't  any  use.  I'm  tired."  Henry's  whine  rose  to  the  thin 
tinkle  of  wire.  "It  hurts  worse  than  anything  in  the  world.  I — want — 
to  die—" 

Two  years  before,  Edna  Reinbeck  and  Pete  Kostofsky  were  married  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  an  impoverished  clergyman  who  smiled 
genially  at  the  three  dollars  which  Pete  handed  him  when  the  ceremony 
was  over. 

"Ah,  yes."  The  pastor  had  hoped  for  five,  but  three  dollars  was  better 
than  nothing.  "May  I  ask  what  prompted  you  young  people  to  call 
on  me?  You  are  not  members  of  my  congregation,  are  you?" 

Pete's  blue  eyes  were  all  puffed  with  the  thrill  of  marrying  Edna. 
He  giggled  while  he  talked. 

"See,  I  been  carrying  that  license  quite  a  while  in  my  pocket,  and 
tonight  we  just  took  a  notion  to  pull  it  off,  see.  We're  not  exactly 
church  people.  So  we  just  started  out  to  walk,  looking  for  a  preacher — 
gee,  preachers  are  hard  to  find  when  you  want  'em.  And  we  seen  your 
sign  out  in  front  here." 

They  went  out  into  the  winter  sleet  that  hissed  over  from  Clark 
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Street  and  the  white  lights  beyond.  "Good  luck  to  you,  young  people," 
the  minister  sang  from  the  vestibule  behind  them. 

Edna  slipped  at  the  lower  step.  "Oo,  Pete.  I'm  falling — " 

His  broad  arm  braced  around  her  skinny  figure,  pressing  cheap  fur 
into  an  Eskimo  collar  about  her  neck.  "You  better  not  break  your  neck 
on  your  wedding  night." 

"Oh,  Pete!  Honest,  we're  married" 

"Well,  what  you  think  we  been  doing — getting  a  divorce?" 

"I  know,  but  it  sure  is — I  sure  get  a  kick  outa  this.  Wonder  what 
Sade  Patterson'll  say  when  I  tell  her?" 

He  coughed  joyfully.  "It'll  knock  everybody  cold,  that's  what." 

This  beauty — this  silk  and  ivory — it  was  all  his.  His  for  life.  Her  gay, 
dark  eyes — her  soft  lips  that  crushed  like  a  hot  berry  whenever  you 
kissed  them — her  electric  hips  weaving  with  supple  stealth  beneath  her 
coat . . .  Edna. 

"Listen,  Edna.  I  ain't  gonna  be  like  a  lotta  these  guys.  You  know, 
guys  that  get  married  and  then  get  to  ditching  their  wives  and  running 
around  with  women. ...  I  ain't  gonna  run  around  with  anybody  but 
you,  Edna." 

Her  throat  trembled  so — you  didn't  know  whether  she  was  going  to 
laugh  again,  or  cry  with  fear.  "Oo  Pete,  you  really  love  me?  .  .  .  You 
really  wanted  me  to  get  married  to  you,  didn't  you?"  She  had  stopped 
there  in  the  hissing  storm  of  that  narrow  street,  and  her  arms  were 
pressing  at  his  neck  again. 

Pete  kissed  her  savagely — kissed  again — 

"Look  out.  There's  somebody  coming." 

Dark  figures  slushing  down  the  walk,  breaking  into  their  dream. 

"We  oughta  eat.  You  know,  folks  have  wedding  dinners  and  things 
like  that."  .  .  .  The  dark  figures  melted  past  them. 

"Well,  where'll  we  eat,  Pete?  Listen,  have  we  got  any  money?" 

"I  still  got  two-seventy-five.  I  get  paid  tomorrow.  Let's  eat  up  at  that 
Greek  joint  by  the  corner." 

"Pete,  listen.  This  is  our  first  married  meal — " 

They  took  the  second-floor-rear-kitchenette,  which  retailed  at  fifteen 
dollars  per  week.  Edna  had  been  living  in  the  first-floor-rear-single  and 
Pete  in  the  third-floor-side-single  of  their  gaunt  rooming  house,  but 
since  the  voice  of  the  church  had  made  them  one,  they  could  save  a 
dollar  each  week  on  their  rent  and  live  together  as  well. 

"Food  is  gonna  cost  a  lot  less,"  announced  Edna  Kostofsky,  the  wife, 
as  she  twirled  a  red  rubber  apron  around  her  waist.  "For  instance, 
tonight.  Here's  frankfurters,  sour  kraut,  mash  potatoes,  raisin  pie  and 
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coffee.  .  .  .  Figure  it  out  like  the  Ontra  or  Harmony  or  one  of  the  cafe- 
terias downtown.  Wienies  and  kraut,  twenty-five;  mash  potatoes,  seven; 
pie,  fifteen;  coffee,  five.  Yes,  and  bread  and  butter  would  be  five.  That's 
fifty-seven  cents  apiece;  a  dollar-fourteen  total. ...  As  near  as  I  can 
figure  our  dinner  tonight  it  cost  us  about  sixty  cents.  That's  fifty-four 
cents  saved  just  tonight!" 

She  leaped  on  him  ecstatically — wrapped  her  arms  around  his  shoul- 
ders and  tossed  her  feet  from  the  floor,  kicking  against  him  in  glee. 
"Pete,  angel!  I  tell  you  we're  gonna  be  millionaires  pretty  soon,  with 
both  of  us  working!" 

"Gosh,"  said  Pete. 

After  dinner  he  lit  a  cigarette  and  strolled  down  to  the  first-floor- 
front  to  talk  with  old  Henry  Outlander,  the  landlord. 

"Mister  Outlander,  it  was  the  brightest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life, 
when  I  got  married.  . .  .  She  made  raisin  pie  tonight." 

Old  Henry  Outlander  laughed  and  folded  the  orange  American  across 
his  knees.  "You  sure  got  a  nice  little  girl  when  you  got  Edna.  .  .  .  Say 
Pete — today's  Saturday." 

"Gosh,"  Pete  murmured,  "I  had  forgot."  He  dug  out  his  wallet  and 
extracted  a  ten  dollar  bill  and  a  five. 

Henry  Outlander  shuffled  to  a  littered  sewing  table  which  did  duty 
as  a  desk,  and  scratched  out  a  receipt.  "Thanks.  You  folks  going  to  be 
down  for  the  pinochle  game?  Anderson  and  Rigers  and  Miss  Hurt  are  all 
coming  down." 

"Bring  Edna,  Pete,"  chirruped  his  daughter  Jessie  from  the  narrow 
kitchen.  "Tonight's  Saturday,  y'  know.  We  play  till  twelve." 

They  came  later,  chuckling  and  skirmishing  down  the  smoky  stairs. 

Satin  lamps  drifting  their  pink  glow  through  the  mist  of  cigarettes; 
bald  heads  and  bobbed  heads  around  a  bare  table  under  the  garish  center 
light;  kewpie  dolls  and  sweet-grass  baskets  on  the  golden  oak  mantel 
in  front  of  the  mirror;  Sunday  papers  scattered  on  the  chairs,  and  many 
people  laughing. 

And  upstairs,  the  remodeled  kitchenette  with  its  gas  plate  and  check- 
ered curtains  and  metal  bed,  waiting  for  Edna  and  Pete  when  the  game 
should  cease. 

In  April,  Pete  lost  his  job. 

He  had  been  in  charge  of  stock  for  a  toy  manufacturing  firm  during 
the  years  before  he  met  Edna,  and  the  sudden  jolt  of  this  catastrophe 
seemed  to  break  his  heart. 

"It  sure  hits  me  hard.  ...  It  sure  does.  I  always  sorta  thought  the 
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Kiddie  Klipper  company  would  be  going  on  forever,  and  someday  I'd 
have  a  good  job  outa  it.  Gosh." 

He  sat  in  desolate  dignity  on  the  couch,  his  hands  rubbing  his  knees. 
Edna  did  her  best  to  comfort  him. 

"Pete,  that  ain't  for  a  moment  your  fault,  is  it?  Just  because  the 
company  went  broke,  it  ain't  your  fault. . .  .  Now,  you  just  quit  worry- 
ing, honey,  and  you'll  get  another  good  job.  You'll  see!" 

Edna's  own  job  was  that  of  returned  goods  checker  in  the  third 
subway  of  Hirschfield's  department  store.  She  earned  fifteen  dollars 
each  week;  at  least,  she  received  that  much  from  the  firm.  On  that 
amount  the  Kostofsky  family  could  still  exist,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
question  of  rent. 

Very  hesitatingly,  Pete  told  the  news  to  old  Henry  Outlander.  The 
old  man  frowned  and  smacked  his  lips,  and  peered  over  his  shoulder  to 
see  that  no  one  was  listening. 

"Say,  Pete.  You  know  it  ain't  the  policy  of  this  house  to  advance  any 
credit,  but —  Why,  you  lived  here  for  years,  and  Edna  too,  and  I  got 
a  pretty  good  idea  what  sort  of  a  kid  you  are.  Say,  you  just  beat  it  back 
upstairs  and  forget  about  rent  until  you  get  a  job.  I  mean  it.  Guess  I 
won't  have  to  worry  about  you  not  paying  me  back." 

"Gee,"  muttered  Pete  Kostofsky.  "Gee,  Mister  Outlander!  You  sure 
give  a  guy  a  break.  That's  sure —  Gosh,  I'll  go  up  an'  tell  Edna —  I — " 

The  weeks  were  ugly,  limping  periods  of  doom.  There  seemed  to  be 
plenty  of  stock  clerks  in  Chicago  to  supply  the  demand.  Pete  did  take 
a  position  in  a  wholesale  drug  plant  where  he  ladled  blue  vitriol  and 
other  chemicals  into  five-pound  packages,  but  the  poison  air  made  his 
eyes  water,  and  at  night  he  came  home  coughing  as  if  he  had  been 
gassed. .  . .  That  was  a  terrible  job.  Edna  made  him  quit  after  two  days. 

"Guess  you  don't  have  to  do  that  for  a  measly  twenty  dollars  per.  I 
want  a  husband,  not  an  invalid.  Nobody  could  stand  that. . . .  Pete,  you 
smell  just  like  a  dentist  office." 

They  didn't  play  pinochle  any  more;  their  menu  included  a  good  deal 
of  rice  and  oatmeal  and  prunes.  It  took  a  lot  of  carfare  to  wander 
around  in  search  of  a  job. 

At  night  they'd  stroll  through  the  busy  park,  listening  to  the  click  of 
cars  and  throb  of  ukeleles  on  the  dark  lagoon. 

"Pete,  you  could  just  imagine  this  was  a  summer  resort  and  all  the 
people  out  for  a  good  time.  Couldn't  you?" 

"Sure  could.  . .  .  Wish  we  could  take  a  boat  and  go  rowing." 

"They  cost  twenty-five  cents.  We  better  not." 

"I  know.  Gosh,  I  wish  I  could  get  a  job. .  . ." 

They'd  sit,  hugging  each  other  in  the  summer  shadows,  hearing  insects 
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and  the  low  roar  of  traffic  which  was  always  behind  that  wilderness. . .  . 
And  then  home  to  the  fifteen  dollar  kitchenette,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  Henry  Outlander. 

But  one  day,  at  last,  he  could  come  home  to  her  and  hold  his  head  in 
the  air  and  be  mysteriously  reticent. 

"Oo,  Pete.  Tell  me!  You  did  get  a  job?" 

He  nodded. 

"Pete  Kostofsky!  You  tell  your  little  weakness.  Please!" 

"Well .  . .  driving  a  car." 

"A  chauffeur?" 

"Amber  Cab." 

...  So  many  of  them,  all  glinting  and  racketing  over  the  city  streets — 
big  yellow  spurts  of  gasoline  diving  through  traffic. . . .  "Amble  In  An 
Amber,"  the  slogan  that  made  millions. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  whether  I  like  that  or  not.  A  taxi  driver — " 

He  was  excited,  the  words  tumbling  heatedly  from  his  wide  mouth: 
"I  guess  that's  no  disgrace,  Edna.  I  can  make  good  money,  soon  as  I 
know  a  little  more  about  it.  Gee,  I  used  to  drive  my  old  man's  truck, 
when  I  was  a  kid." 

"I  know.  .  .  .  But  I  always  thought  it  was  sorta  dangerous.  I  saw  a 
Amber  Cab  piled  up  against  a  lamp-post  the  other  day.  He  hit  it,  going 
about  fifty.  Killed  him." 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  about  me.  Guess  I  can  drive  O.K. . . .  Listen, 
Edna — I  got  a  job!" 

Wildly  and  uproariously,  they  danced  on  the  thin  rug  of  their  home. 

It  was  hard  to  get  started,  though.  So  many  other  Amber  Cab  drivers 
were  seeking  stray  dollars  of  the  populace.  Pete  would  sit,  immaculate 
in  his  khaki  uniform,  with  metal  flag  pulled  up  and  hand  on  the  steering 
wheel — waiting  outside  clubs  and  theaters  and  stations.  "Cab,  mister?  . . . 
Taxi,  madam?"  As  a  new  man,  he  drove  one  of  the  old  type  machines 
with  no  limousine  enclosure  for  the  driver's  seat,  and  cruised  for  hours 
through  the  gray  rain,  until  the  water  that  dripped  down  inside  his 
slicker  formed  a  curdling  pool  between  his  legs.  .  . .  The  starters'  whistles 
shrilled  all  too  seldom;  the  hoarse  voices  that  wailed,  "Oh,  Amber..." 
seemed  frozen  to  silence  as  he  idled  past  cabarets  and  hotels.  He  began  to 
know  the  cruel  physical  strain  of  sitting,  sitting,  driving,  driving,  for- 
ever and  ever. 

Once  Edna  wanted  him  to  give  it  up  but  he  clung  like  grim  death  to 
his  glistening  wheel. 

"Just  give  me  time,  kid.  I'll  get  onto  this  pretty  soon." 

His   weekly  earnings   didn't  climb   any  too   rapidly.   Eighteen-fifty, 
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twenty-two-ten,  twenty-one-ninety. ...  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  people 
who  gave  big  tips  climbed  into  other  cabs. 

And  then  the  shock  of  a  world-old  equation.  A  baby  had  decided  to 
come  to  them. 

Pete  was  drowned  in  despair.  Of  course,  lots  of  guys  supported 
families  on  less  than  he  was  making — but  look  how  they  lived!  Some 
awful  hole  over  on  the  southwest  side,  and  not  very  good  things  to  eat, 
and  no  nice  clothes  for  the  wife.  . .  .  Edna  couldn't  work  very  much 
longer.  He'd  have  to  hump  himself.- 

"Kid,  I  sure  don't  know  what  to  do.  We  owe  Mister  Outlander  a 
hundred  and  thirty-five  bucks  for  that  rent  last  spring  which  we  never 
paid  back  to  him.  He  ain't  said  anything  yet,  but  I  guess  he's  sick  and 
he'll  be  needing  the  dough.  Maybe  we  could  find  a  cheaper  place  to  live, 
and  start  paying  him  back  before — " 

Quite  unexpectedly,  they  did  find  a  cheaper  place.  A  fellow  checker 
of  Edna's  announced  that  her  parents  were  looking  for  someone  to 
whom  they  could  sub-let  their  flat  in  Willow  Street. 

"Maybe  you  and  Pete'd  be  interested,"  Sade  Patterson  suggested  to 
Edna.  "It's  not  such  a  good  neighborhood  as  you  been  used  to,  or  near 
the  park,  but  it's  not  bad  at  all.  I  think  Mamma'd  give  you  a  good 

proposition She'd  be  glad  to  get  folks  in  there  who  wouldn't  be  apt 

to  bust  up  the  furniture." 

The  bargain  was  struck;  they  rented  the  Patterson  flat  for  thirty 
dollars  per  month,  and  Pete  broke  the  news  to  Henry  Outlander  as  the 
landlord  reclined  beneath  an  imitation  red-figured  Navajo  blanket,  on 
the  couch  in  his  parlor. 

"See,  this  way  I  can  get  ahead,  maybe.  Edna  is  gonna  have  to  quit 
work  pretty  soon,  but  the  rent'll  be  a  lot  cheaper,  and  I  can  start  paying 
you  back  sooner.  You  never  have  no  trouble  filling  up  your  rooms  here." 

The  clammy-skinned  Outlander  shifted  his  hand  from  beneath  the 
blanket  and  patted  Pete's  elbow.  "That's  all  right  with  me,  buddy. 
Remember,  you  kids  don't  have  to  break  your  necks.  ...  If  you  got  a 
baby  on  the  way,  that'll  take  a  lot  of  money." 

"I  know.  . .  .  Gosh,  Mister  Outlander,  I  don't  know  what  we  would 
have  done  last  year  if  you  didn't  let  us  owe  you  rent.  ...I'll  pay  you 
back,  sure.  I — I'd  do  anything  for  you,  Mister  Outlander." 

Pete's  voice  was  all  choked  at  the  thought  of  Edna,  and  the  baby 
coming,  and — 

The  new  home  was  very  comfortable,  but  Edna  was  so  ill  mornings, 
and  late  to  work  so  much — she  had  to  give  up  her  job.  And  then,  they 
had  to  plan  for  the  baby's  arrival.  Doctor  and  hospital — that  would  be 
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cheaper  than  having  a  nurse  at  home — and  there  was  material  to  be 
purchased,  for  clothes.  . .  . 

Pete  didn't  go  over  to  see  his  former  landlord  very  often;  he  disliked 
going  until  he  could  make  a  payment  on  the  hundred-and-thirty-five 
dollars,  and  that  didn't  seem  to  be  just  yet.  . .  .  Often  he  thought  of 
Outlander.  He  was  one  white  guy.  How  many  landlords  would  have 
given  them  credit  like  that? 

Twenty-six,  thirty-one  dollars.  Pete's  income  began  to  gain  percepti- 
bly. .  . .  You  used  your  head  to  make  a  success  of  the  Amber  Cab  racket. 
Painfully  you  studied  society  items  in  the  newspapers,  and  found  where 
parties  were  going  to  be  held,  and  hung  around  there  in  your  cab — 
waiting  for  folks  who  were  swell  enough  to  be  invited  but  who  weren't 
rich  enough  to  be  driven  in  their  own  cars.  That  way  you  get  a  lot  of 
short  hauls — and  big  tips — and  you  raced  back  in  time  for  other  loads 
before  all  the  guests  had  departed.  .  . .  Oh,  they'd  make  it  yet,  even  with 
a  baby  coming. 

But  the  debt  to  Outlander — three  poisonous  little  numerals  forever 
sticking  up  in  his  mind — kept  probing  him  like  an  angry  boil. 

Purring  south  in  Sheridan  Road  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Pete 
Kostofsky  was  caught  by  the  crest  of  a  racing  wedge  of  cars  which 
bore  him  rushing  toward  Diversey.  The  boulevard  was  one  broad,  clear 
stretch  for  a  steady  block  ahead  of  him;  he  was  riding  empty,  and 
dreaming  of  Edna  and  the  kid  who  was  coming.  . .  .  Maybe  it  would  be 
born  with  scant  ceremony,  and  maybe  it  would  lie  with  dozens  of  other 
babies  in  a  hospital  ward — but  it  would  look  like  Edna.  Joyful  lips  and 
mad,  dark  eyes — 

Bumped  out  from  the  curb  in  front  of  him:  an  odd  shape  on  wheels, 
a  man  in  a  wheel  chair.  As  if  it  were  riveted  against  his  red-hot  brain, 
Pete  saw  the  slouched  figure  before  him — gray  cap  and  gray  coat  and 
red-triangled  blanket — the  helpless  hulk  that  was  Henry  Outlander. 
(The  house-boy  hadn't  been  looking — the  chair  slipped  away  from 
him — ) 

The  brakes  of  Amber  Cab  No.  1407  screeched  like  burning  demons. 
Dark  asphalt  rocked  beneath  Pete,  but  he  was  crushing  down  relentlessly 
on  that  grotesque  figure  in  the  tottering  chair. 

A  lamp-post  on  the  right  and  a  safety  island  on  the  left .  . .  He  hit  it, 
goin'  about  fifty  . .  .  Edna  would  be — 

Glass  splashed  up  in  his  face;  Pete  felt  the  front  axle  splinter  on  cold 
cement  and  steel,  but  the  rear  end  of  his  cab  skidded  south  and  slammed 
over  something. 
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"I  tried!"  he  yelled  savagely,  his  face  a  dripping  smear  of  blood. 
"Mister  Outlander!  I'd—" 

He  was  staggering  out  of  the  wreckage  and  pushing  past  the  police- 
man and  the  gibbering  house-boy  to  a  tangled  mass  of  wool  and  wicker 
which  lay  beside  the  curb. 

"I  tried  to  miss  you!  Mister  Outlander!  Oh,  God. ...  I  would  of  done 
anything — " 

Henry  Outlander  opened  his  twitching  mouth  and  smiled  up  at  Pete 
Kostof sky.  His  words  were  smooth,  though  very  faint.  "Lo,  Pete .  .  . 
damn  rotten  driver  .  . .  why  didn't  you  hit  me  .  .  .  front  end?" 

And  then  he  slumped  back,  and  was  sick  no  more. 


P6o*tettcZ>ta£ect 

THIS  story  is  a  product  of  the  tormented  autumn  of  1927;  I  wrote  it  then 
mainly  as  it  appears  in  this  book.  In  that  year  I  was  devoted  to  the  perpetration 
of  phonetic  dialect,  and  the  speech  of  Joe  and  Edna  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  as 
rendered  in  the  original  version  of  Receipt,  was  phonetically  complete  down  to 
the  last  neglected  consonant.  I  had  just  finished  my  first  published  novel,  Diver- 
sey — also  about  Chicago — and  in  Diversey  the  speech  of  some  Chicagoans  is 
rendered  literally  as  they  spoke  it. 

To  some  extent  the  reader  will  observe  that  I  did  the  same  thing  in  others 
of  my  early  stories:  terminal  g's  and  d's  are  trimmed  off  all  over  the  place  in 
Joth  Countryman  Retires  and  The  Biggest  Liar  in  Eagle  Falls.  Neither  Hand 
Nor  Foot  has  a  similar  distortion  in  projecting  the  conversation  of  mountaineers. 
Obituary  Front  the  Rear  is  also  an  example. 

It  took  me  a  number  of  years  to  outgrow  the  tendency  toward  phonetics, 
but  eventually  I  did  leave  off  the  attempt  to  render  colloquial  speech  authenti- 
cally by  such  means.  I  am  convinced  now  that,  to  the  intelligent  reader,  a  mass 
of  apostrophes  on  a  page  forms  a  physical  handicap  to  complete  understanding 
of  any  story. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  re-reading  part  of  my  novel,  Long  Remember  (Coward- 
McCann,  1934),  and  was  annoyed  to  realize  that  I  had  carried  the  habit  forward 
even  to  that  late  date  and  in  such  an  important  piece  of  work.  I  had  attempted 
to  present  realistically  the  speech  of  a  few  Southern  soldiers  by  this  means,  but 
now  believe  I  failed  miserably  whenever  I  tried  it. 

Many  other  writers  may  argue  this  point  with  me,  and  perhaps  many  readers 
might  not  be  opposed  to  such  physical  malformation  of  words.  Still,  I  believe 
that  dialect  can  be  impressed  upon  an  understanding  reader  by  the  mere  sug- 
gestion thereof. 

After  all,  the  basis  of  colorful,  regional,  American  speech  lies  more  in  the 
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choice  and  arrangement  of  words  and  in  the  idiom  employed,  than  in  the 
actual  pronunciation.  In  stories  of  the  Rosy  Ridge  and  Prickly  Orange  people, 
phonetic  speech  was  not  employed  in  an  effort  to  convey  linguistic  manner- 
isms of  the  Ozark  country.  When  a  word  is  so  changed  in  such  speech  as. 
to  become  an  entirely  different  word,  I  am  not  reluctant  to  use  it.  I  like  the 
word  "scairt"  myself,  for  instance;  somehow  it  conveys  a  different  impression 
than  the  word  "scared."  The  employment  of  one  or  two  words  of  this  kind 
in  a  distinctly  characteristic  tale  of  a  distinct  neighborhood  or  group  of  people, 
should  serve  the  author's  purpose  effectively. 

Receipt  was  sent  all  over  and  turned  down  by  many  magazines.  I  re-read  it  in 
1929  and  got  rid  of  the  bulk  of  phonetics.  That  was  really  the  extent  of  the 
re-writing:  having  Edna  say  "listen"  instead  of  "lissen,"  and  having  Joe  say 
"I  don't  know"  instead  of  "I  dunnow."  Then  I  sent  it  to  Smith  at  the  Daily 
News  magazine  and  he  bought  the  story  promptly. 

Apparently,  Receipt  was  never  published  in  the  Daily  News.  I  can't  find 
a  copy  of  the  published  version  in  my  files,  and  can  find  no  listing  of  its 
publication  recorded.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Mid-Week  Magazine  went  out 
of  existence  the  next  year.  I  guess  it  hadn't  caught  on  very  well,  and  I  used 
to  torment  myself  with  the  notion  that  my  stories  were  responsible  for  its 
demise. 

So  quite  likely  this  is  the  first  time  Receipt  has  appeared  in  print.  Here  it  is 
for  what  it  is.  Once  I  had  a  landlord  like  that,  but  I  never  did  drive  a  Yel- 
low Cab. 
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AND  THESE  WENT 
DOWN  TO  BURLINGTON 


ONCE  the  trees  and  poles  stood  still  for  a  long  time;  among  the  trees 
was  a  cluster  of  purple  flowers  that  stretched  friendly  tongues  to  her^ 
She  climbed  up  and  stood,  hammering  both  hands  against  the  glass  and 
saying,  "Pretty,  pretty." 

In  the  front  seat,  Nanna  heard  her.  "Yes,  honey-bunch.  Pretty.  Does 
baby  want  a  flower?" 

"Pretty." 

Doddy  was  out  in  the  road  beside  the  car.  He  had  a  funny  stick  in  his 
hands  and  he  bent  over  it,  making  it  go  up  and  down  steadily.  Some- 
times he  would  lift  his  face  and  see  Gwen  looking  out  at  him;  if  he 
noticed  her  he  might  wink  and  shake  his  head  briskly. .  . .  She  would 
chuckle  when  he  did  that. 

Other  cars  went  past,  but  Gwen  had  seen  a  great  many  other  cars 
that  day  and  the  day  before,  so  she  didn't  notice  them  much.  Finally 
one  stopped — it  was  almost  like  a  large  chunk  of  the  sky,  it  was  so  blue. 
Gwen  almost  wished  that  she  was  riding  in  a  car  like  that.  But  she  was 
very  comfortable  with  Nanna  and  Doddy.  They  had  a  thick,  soft  cloth 
thing — it  had  been  taken  off  the  bed  at  home — and  it  covered  the  whole 
back  seat  and  the  mound  of  suitcases.  The  baby  could  crawl  around  on 
there  without  much  chance  of  her  getting  hurt. . .  . 

A  big  man  got  out  of  the  bright  blue  car. 

"Need  any  help,  brother?" 

"Thanks.  I'll  get  it  all  right." 

"Thought  maybe  you  wanted  a  patch." 

"I  got  one  on  here  I  think'll  hold." 

"Okay.  Where  you  headed  for?" 

"Burlington." 

The  big  man  had  yellow  hair  like  Gwen's  doll.  He  walked  past  the 
windows  of  the  little  car;  he  smiled  at  Nanna  and  tapped  on  the  glass 
with  something  bright. 

"How  old's  baby?" 

"Nineteen  months,"  said  Nanna. 
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Gwen  wasn't  watching  the  big  man.  For  in  his  car  was  a  Wow.  She 
hadn't  noticed  it  before.  The  Wow  sat  up  very  straight  inside  the  blue 
car  and  stared  at  Gwen.  She  beat  on  the  glass  ecstatically  and  cried, 
t?¥ow-¥ow!" 

The  Wow  noticed  her.  He  made  a  sharp,  pleasant  noise  and  lifted  his 
ears  higher. 

"She  sees  the  dog,"  said  the  big  man.  "Well,  so  long." 

"So  long.  Sure  much  obliged." 

The  big  car  went  away  suddenly — man  and  Wow  and  all.  Gwen 
scrambled  across  the  soft  cushions  and  gazed  out  of  the  rear  window. 
She  could  see  the  Wow  looking  back  at  her.  . .  .  Maybe  it  would  come 
again. 

Doddy  opened  the  door  and  slid  a  lot  of  sharp,  heavy  things  under 
the  mattress,  beside  the  suitcases.  Gwen  reached  down  and  tried  to  get 
them. 

"No,  no." 

"No?" 

"No.  .  .  .  Agnes,  make  her  let  those  tools  alone. .  . .  You'll  get  all  dirty, 
skeezix." 

He  climbed  into  the  front  seat  and  sat  very  quietly  for  a  moment. 
Gwen  crept  up  behind  him  and  breathed  softly  against  his  neck.  He 
had  on  a  woolly  sweater,  much  like  hers,  only  it  was  a  brighter  color 
and  had  holes  in  it.  She  put  her  finger  into  one  of  the  holes;  it  was 
enjoyable  to  put  her  finger  in,  and  then  pull  it  out  quickly,  pretending 
that  the  hole  was  hot-boo. 

"Well,  kid,  that's  that." 

"Oh,  Joe.  I  sure  hope  we  don't  have  any  more  punctures." 

"So  do  I." 

"Gosh,  honey,  what'd  we  do  if  we  had  to  buy  another  tire  before 
we  got  to  Burlington?" 

"I  dunno.  . .  .  Don't  worry,  kid.  That  old  casing's  good  for  a  long 
ways  yet." 

Then  the  trees  and  fences  started  off  again.  The  purple  flowers 
brushed  the  side  of  the  car  and  began  to  wave  at  Gwen.  So  she  waved 
her  hand  and  called  loudly,  "Bye. .  .  ." 

"Didja  hear  that,  Joe?" 

"What?" 

"She  was  waving  bye-bye." 

He  grinned.  "What  at?" 

"Oh  .  . .  you  know.  Just  waving." 

Gwen  put  her  head  down  on  the  soft  mattress,  and  watched  the  trees 
going  past . .  .  the  motion  of  the  car  went  through  her  body  with  a 
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warm,  comfortable  ripple,  and  she  stretched  out  in  the  softness,  watch- 
ing Nanna  and  Doddy  with  quiet  gray  eyes. 

"She's  getting  sleepy,  Joe." 

"Huh?" 

"Sleepy.  The  baby's  getting — " 

"Say,  she  ain't  had  anything  to  eat  yet.  Not  since  morning." 

"I  know  it.  But  she'll  take  her  nap  first,  and  feel  lots  better.  Riding 
makes  them  sleepy.  . .  ." 

Gwen  heard  them  saying  all  this:  she  heard  "eat"  and  wanted  to  rouse 
up  and  ask,  "Crackaw?"  But  the  motion  of  the  car  kept  rippling  in  her 
mind;  the  world  was  all  purple  flowers  and  big  blue  cars,  and  filled 
with  nice  Wows  which  made  friendly  noises.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  were  closing. 
She  could  hear  Nanna  and  Doddy  talking  in  the  front  seat;  their  voices 
had  a  warm  sound.  . .  .  She  thought  of  crackers,  and  a  round  golden 
orange,  and  a  mug  full  of  milk.  But  it  seemed  that  she  could  not  open 
her  eyes. 

When  she  awoke,  a  beautiful  red  and  yellow  wall  was  just  outside 
the  window  of  the  car,  and  it  was  standing  still.  On  the  side  of  the 
wall  were  two  babies  not  much  older  than  Gwen,  but  many  times  larger, 
and  they  were  eating  something  out  of  a  bowl;  but  they  seemed  never 
to  put  their  spoons  into  their  mouths.  Gwen  smiled  at  them  and  said, 
"Bay-bee!"  She  turned  to  share  the  glory  of  their  presence  with  Nanna. 
But  neither  Nanna  nor  Doddy  was  in  the  front  seat.  Doddy  was  stand- 
ing out  in  the  road;  he  had  part  of  the  car  lifted  up  in  the  air;  the  sun 
gleamed  brightly  on  the  uplifted  sheet  of  metal,  and  he  was  prying 
underneath  it  with  something  that  glimmered. 

Nanna  was  across  the  road,  standing  in  front  of  a  little  building.  The 
building,  too,  was  beautiful;  it  had  red  and  white  curly-cues  all  over  it, 
and  a  delicious  odor  of  things  cooking  seemed  to  emanate  from  it. 

Gwen  stood  up  and  waved  her  arms  and  screamed  uproariously,  beat- 
ing a  wild  tattoo  on  the  glass  with  her  hands.  She  yelled,  "Nanna — 
Nanna — " 

Her  mother  came  back  across  the  road;  she  waited  for  a  moment 
until  several  cars  had  whizzed  past,  and  then  she  scurried  over  the  pave- 
ment. Gwen  giggled  at  seeing  her  run. . . .  Nanna  had  two  round,  papery 
things  in  her  hand. 

"Did  you  say  mustard  on  yours,  Joe?" 

He  straightened  up;  his  face  looked  very  wrinkly,  and  Gwen  smiled 
at  seeing  him.  "Yeh.  Mustard.  . . .  Kid,  I  dunno  what  it  is.  Those  taps 
seem  to  be  all  right.  I  dunno;  maybe  the  rocker-arms  could  use  a  little 
oil.  Something's  sticking." 
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Nanna  opened  the  door  of  the  car  and  Gwen  fell  into  her  arms,  still 
chuckling.  "Here's  my  big  girl!  Are  you  ready  for  your  milk?" 

"Eat."  Gwen  reached  for  the  round,  papery  things  in  Nanna's  hand. 
Something  smclled  very  appetizing. 

"No,  honey-bunch.  Baby  can't.  No,  no. .  . .  Gee,  Joe,  she's  trying  to 
get  these  hot  dogs." 

"Put  'em  down  on  the  running  board — " 

"No,  no,  baby. . .  .  See — here's  baby's  milk.  In  this  bottle.  Here,  all 
nice — " 

Gwen  sat  on  Nanna's  lap.  She  had  a  paper  napkin  tucked  under  her 
chin,  and  she  drank  deeply  out  of  her  own  white  mug.  The  milk  filled 
her  mouth  with  richness;  she  could  have  wished  that  it  was  a  little 
warmer,  but  it  tasted  good  anyway.  .  . .  After  a  time,  she  pushed  the  cup 
from  her  and  demanded,  "Crackaw?" 

"Joe,  where'd  you  put  those  crackers?" 

"Didn't  have  them.  Yes,  I  did  too.  Down  next  to  that  straw  suitcase. 
Next  to  the  seat." 

Nanna  found  the  red  box.  Gwen  yelled,  "Crackaw!" 

"Yes,  cracker.  Isn't  that  nice?  Cracker  for  baby.  Now,  sit  down  there 
on  your  mattress.  Good  girl.  Sit  down." 

Doddy  was  sitting  on  the  running  board.  He  had  taken  the  paper 
wrapping  from  the  round  object,  and  he  was  munching  gravely. 

"How's  your  hot  dog,  Joe?" 

"Notsa  bad.  I've  seen  better. .  . .  Makes  you  thirsty." 

"Go  across  to  the  stand.  They'll  give  you  a  drink.  That  lady's  real 
nice." 

"Spose  she  would?" 

"Sure.  Go  on.  . .  .  Take  this  cup,  honey.  Bring  me  a  drink,  too." 

When  he  came  back,  he  carried  a  brown  can  with  a  long,  pointed 
spout,  and  behind  him  waddled  a  fat,  rosy-faced  woman  with  a  gray 
sweater,  and  a  man's  old  cap  pulled  down  over  her  short  gray  hair.  She 
laughed,  "Hello  there  again,  lady.  I  just  hadda  come  over  an'  see  baby." 

Nanna  held  Gwen  up  to  the  open  window.  Doddy  was  poking  the 
long  spout  of  his  can  under  the  uplifted  part  of  the  car.  "Squeejee, 
squeejee,  squeejee — "  chanted  the  fat  woman,  squeezing  Gwen's  hands. 

Gwen  grinned  at  her  and  said,  "Hay-oh." 

"Ja  hear  that?"  the  fat  woman  chortled.  "She  says  hello.  Ain't  that 
cute?  What's  her  name?" 

"Gwendolyn  Marie.  . .  .  She's  nineteen  months." 

"She's  little,"  said  the  fat  woman,  "but  she  looks  like  a  awful  healthy 
baby.  I  got  two.  The  girl's  married  an'  lives  over  at  West  Springs." 
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Gwen  sniffed  at  the  fat  woman's  sleeve.  There  was  a  comfortable, 
sweetish  odor  about  her — the  odor  of  fried  meat  and  hot  things  in  a 
kitchen.  "I  bet  she  smells  the  hamburg,"  beamed  the  visitor.  "My  land, 
I  get  all  splashed  up  with  that  grease.  You  going  far?" 

"Burlington,"  replied  Nanna.  "Joe's  got  a  job  with  the  Mid-Ocean 
Sieve  Company.  If  we  ever  get  there." 

"Oh.  You'll  make  it."  She  muzzled  down  at  Gwen  and  made  a  little 
grunting  noise.  Gwen  laughed.  The  fat  woman  turned  to  Doddy. 
"Through  with  that  oil,  mister?" 

"I  oiled  'em,"  nodded  Joe.  "I'm  sure  much  obliged.  Maybe  we'll  have 
better  luck  now."  He  handed  the  can  to  the  woman,  and  climbed  into 
his  seat.  The  car  began  to  whistle  and  jiggle  pleasantly.  "By  gosh,"  said 
Doddy.  "That  loosened  her  up,  for  now  anyway.  Sure  much  obliged." 

The  fat  woman  waved  the  oil  can  and  threw  a  kiss  to  Gwen  as  the 
car  pulled  away.  Gwen  waved,  "Bye,"  until  the  road  was  only  a  narrow 
slit  behind  them — until  the  fat  woman  was  like  a  gray  bug,  crossing 
the  slit. 

"I  bet  she  thought  I  was  gonna  beat  it  with  that  oil  can." 

"Oh,  Joe!  She  was  just  being  nice  to  baby." 

"Maybe  so.  .  . .  That  oil  loosened  it.  It  don't  spit  like  it  did.  Maybe 
we'll  make  it  to  Burlington  yet." 

They  drove  for  an  eternity. . . .  Gwen  sat  up  on  the  mattress  and 
played  with  her  zebra.  It  was  a  rubber  zebra,  blown  full  of  air.  She 
called  it,  "Horshy."  She  twisted  its  ears  and  squealed,  "Horshy,  horshy!" 

"Lookit,  Joe." 

"What?" 

"She  was  kissing  that  zebra.  Gee. . . ." 

He  permitted  himself  a  swift  glance  over  his  shoulder.  "You  oughtn't 
to  let  her  chew  that.  It's  dirty." 

"She  wasn't  chewing  it.  Was  you,  mother's  precious?" 

Gwen  sat  up  and  pointed  to  a  field  which  they  were  passing.  The 
field  was  full  of  Moos;  one  of  the  Moos  switched  its  tail  and  nodded 
kindly  at  her.  "Horshy!"  said  Gwen. 

"No,  baby.  That's  Cow.  A  Moo-Cow-Moo.  Say  Moo." 

"Horshy-moo,"  said  Gwen,  and  fell  over  upon  the  mattress,  much 
pleased  with  herself.  She  sat  up  and  demanded,  "Crackaw." 

Nanna  fumbled  around.  "Joe,  I  can't  find  that  box  of  crackers." 

"Gosh,  kid!  They're  all  gone.  I  ate  the  last  one  awhile  ago,  and  threw 
out  the  box." 

"Crackaw,"  petitioned  Gwen. 

"Ain't  there  any  oranges  left,  Agnes?" 
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"She  had  the  last  orange  awhile  ago.  .  .  .  Oh,  Joe,  I  just  guess  we'll 
have  to  stop  and  buy  something.  She  didn't  have  much  for  her  lunch. 
I  bet  she's  awful  hungry." 

Tall  weeds  began  to  brush  the  glass;  the  wheels  bounced  over  hum- 
mocks, and  the  car  came  to  a  clattering  stop.  Doddy  felt  in  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  handful  of  bright,  round  things.  Gwen  reached  for 
them,  but  he  held  them  farther  away.  "Sixty-five,  ninety,  a  dollar 
fifteen,  a  dollar  twenty,  a  dollar  twenty-two.  Kid,  you  got  any  money?" 

"Fifteen  cents  left  from  those  hot  dogs,  Joe." 

"That  makes  one-thirty-seven." 

Gwen  stood  up  and  rubbed  her  nose  against  the  glass;  the  weeds  were 
soft  and  yellow,  just  outside.  She  had  forgotten  the  cracker.  She  whis- 
pered, "Pretty." 

"We'll  have  to  buy  five  more  gallons  of  gas,  kid.  At  least  that.  And 
maybe  oil.  A  quart.  That'll  be  one-twenty-eight.  That  leaves  nine  cents. 
Could  we  get  something  for  baby  for  nine  cents?" 

"Joe,  what  about  our  supper?" 

"If  you  can  wait,  we  ought  to  make  it  by  eight  o'clock.  I'll  find 
Harry  Spevak.  He'll  lend  me  some  dough.  And  he  said  he'd  have  a  place 
all  ready  for  us  to  step  into,  till  we  could  get  a  house.  They  won't  ask 
for  rent  tonight.  Or  maybe  he's  paid  it." 

Gwen  looked  out  of  the  rear  window.  The  sky  was  broken  into  scal- 
lops of  white;  they  were  like  flowers,  too.  She  thought  of  the  gold 
flowers  beside  the  car,  the  purple  flowers  she  had  seen  so  long  before. 
She  thought  of  the  Wow,  with  its  attentive  ears.  . .  .  "Pretty-Wow,"  she 
said  quietly. 

"Maybe  we  could  stop  at  a  store.  Get  crackers — graham  crackers — 
in  a  sack  instead  of  package.  You  know,  in  bulk.  Then  you  and  me  could 
have  some,  too." 

A  car  was  coming  from  behind.  Gwen  watched  it;  maybe  another 
Wow,  a  big  yellow  Wow,  would  be  riding  in  it.  The  car  swung  from 
side  to  side,  and  came  closer  with  a  loud  noise,  but  Gwen  was  not 
frightened.  Cars  did  not  hurt  you;  cars  were  nice;  only  you  must  not 
grab  the  round  wheel  in  Doddy's  hands.  . .  . 

Then  there  was  a  great  smash;  it  sounded  like  the  time  when  Gwen 
had  upset  the  bread-box  and  jelly  glasses  in  the  pantry,  only  much 
louder.  .  . .  Gwen  was  thrown  up  into  the  air  and  down  upon  something 
soft;  the  rubber  zebra  struck  her  in  the  face.  She  snatched  at  its  leg  and 
cried  indignantly,  "Horshy!" 

There  was  a  shrill  noise,  very  close  at  hand.  Gwen  couldn't  see  any- 
thing but  Nanna's  old  coat  just  above  her  head. . . .  She  lay  still  and 
listened. 
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"You  hurt,  kid?  Agnes,  you — " 

"No,  no.  Don't  mind —  Baby!  Gwendolyn!  My  honey -bunch — 
Joe—I" 

Something  hard  and  broken  came  tinkling  down  beside  Gwen.  Maybe 
more  jelly-glasses — 

Doddy  was  lifting  her  high — higher —  She  was  in  the  open  air; 
Nanna  seized  her.  Nanna  was  all  dusty,  and  there  was  something  black 
and  gummy  on  her  hand.  Gwen  waved  the  zebra  and  cried  excitedly, 
"Horshy— " 

"Joe!  She's  all  right,  Joe!  Not  even  crying —  My  baby!  Baby — " 

Gwen  was  somewhat  bewildered.  First  flowers — and  then  another  car 
came;  was  there  a  Wow  in  it,  after  all?  She  asked,  "Crackaw?" 

The  other  car  had  stopped,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  somewhat 
ahead  of  them.  Their  own  car  was  on  its  side  in  the  ditch ;  yellow  flowers 
grew  up,  all  around  it.  Gwen  smiled,  to  see  it  there. 

Doddy  had  a  bright  red  mark  on  his  cheek.  He  rubbed  it,  and  the 
mark  became  wider.  He  made  an  odd  sound,  and  shook  his  head,  and 
began  to  run  toward  the  other  car. 

"Joe!  Joe!  Don't  you — " 

A  man  was  climbing  slowly  out  of  the  other  car.  He  was  grinning. 
When  he  stood  up  beside  the  car,  he  held  to  the  open  door  beside  him. 
His  face  was  very  red — redder  than  the  fat  woman's — almost  as  red  as 
the  mark  on  Doddy 's  face — 

"Well,"  he  said.  "That  was  some  bump." 

"You  almost  killed  us,"  said  Doddy.  "Lookit  my  car!" 

"I  see  it.  I  see  your — car.  Pile  of  junk." 

"You  broke  the  wheel,"  said  Doddy.  "Bent  that  fender.  Lookit  it!" 

"Pile  of  junk,"  said  the  other  man.  He  was  still  grinning.  He  pulled 
a  roll  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket.  "Buy  it  for  ten  dollars." 

Doddy  said  something — Gwen  couldn't  hear  what  it  was — and  began 
to  take  off  his  sweater.  "I  was  clear  off  the  pavement.  You'll  do  time 
for  this,  you.  Or — " 

Gwen  giggled.  Nanna  clutched  her  tightly  and  whispered,  teJoe." 

Doddy  didn't  turn  his  head.  He  started  toward  the  other  man.  "You 
think  just  because  you  got  a  big  Auburn,  you  can  go  around  killing 
other  folks — " 

"Buy  it  for  ten  dollars,"  repeated  the  man  with  the  red  face.  He 
threw  two  folded  slips  of  paper  down  in  the  road,  and  turned  around. 
His  movements  were  unsteady;  he  trembled  crazily  as  he  climbed  into 
his  car;  and  Gwen  laughed.  "Bye,"  she  waved. 

The  big  car  moved  away  from  them.  It  began  to  sway  from  side  to 
side.  It  went  up  over  a  hill,  out  of  sight. 
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"Joe!"  cried  Nanna.  "I  bet  he'll  kill  somebody!  Why  didn't  you  stop 
him?" 

"The  town's  right  ahead — Baxter.  He'll  never  get  through  that. 
They'll  pick  him  up." 

"You  oughta  grabbed  him,  Joe!  Our  wheel's  busted — " 

"He  had  a  gun  in  the  side  pocket;  I  could  see  it.  He  was  drunk.  I 
wasn't  taking  no  chances."  Doddy  took  a  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket 
and  wiped  the  red  mark  from  his  face.  "Ten  dollars,  Agnes.  We're  sure 
outa  luck.  That  wheel'll  cost — " 

He  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  two  folded  slips  of  paper.  He 
screamed  suddenly  and  jumped  into  the  air.  Gwen  began  to  clap  her 
hands. 

"Agnes!  These  are  fifties!  Two  fifties!  A  hundred  bucks — " 

Nanna  ran  to  him,  carrying  Gwen.  Gwen  reached  for  the  pieces  of 
paper.  She  said,  "Pay-pay — "  But  Doddy  snatched  them  away  and  waved 
them  in  the  air.  "We're  rich,  folks!  By  gosh — that  wheel — I  can  get 
another  cheap.  I — " 

Gwen  began  to  sing,  a  song  without  words.  She  stopped  and  de- 
manded, "Crackaw?" 

"Yes,  baby!  You  little  skeezix!  Right  away — " 

Other  cars  stopped,  one  from  each  direction.  Men  came  climbing 
out.  There  was  a  little  girl  in  a  green  coat.  She  stared  at  Gwen. 

The  men  were  talking  with  Doddy.  "How'd  it  happen?" 

"Fellow  hit  me.  Help  me  lift  her  up,  will  you?" 

"Sure."  They  all  grabbed  the  car  and  hoisted  it  slowly  up  on  its 
wheels.  Doddy  climbed  into  his  seat;  the  suitcases  and  mattress  were 
all  tumbled  around;  but  the  car  began  to  buzz  and  quiver.  "She's  all 
right.  Just  that  glass  and  wheel  and  fender — " 

"Did  he  stop?" 

"Sure.  He  settled  right  off.  A  big  Auburn." 

One  of  the  men  nodded.  "I  saw  him.  Turned  off  on  Twenty-five. 
Going  like  hell;  you  were  lucky." 

"Sure  was.  Thanks  a  lot. .  . .  You  going  to  town?"  he  asked  the  other 
man. 

"You  bet.  Give  you  a  ride." 

Nanna  took  Gwen  and  climbed  back  into  their  own  car.  "I'll  wait 
here,  Joe.  Wait  till  you  come  out  with  the  garage  man." 

"All  right.  You  wait.  I'll  bring  something  to  eat."  Doddy  waved  at 
them;  his  face  was  all  wrinkled  with  smiles.  Then  the  cars  all  made  a 
great  noise,  and  drove  away;  the  little  girl  in  the  green  coat  was  gone; 
and  Nanna  and  Gwen  were  sitting  there  alone. 

Nanna  hummed  softly,  "That  was  plucky  Lindy's  lucky  day — "  Her 
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hands  rubbed  over  Gwen;  they  were  soft,  slender  and  warm.  Gwen 
hugged  her  zebra  and  let  her  eyes  go  shut. . . .  Thinking  of  the  girl  in  the 
green  coat,  of  Doddy  gone  to  bring  crackers,  of  the  many  cars  and  the 
man  with  the  bright,  red  face. 

It  had,  she  thought,  been  very  wonderful.  She  had  enjoyed  herself. 
Wow  and  flowers  and  milk.  And  the  fat  woman  who  smelled  nice,  and 
the  odd  noise  when  she  had  been  thrown  into  the  air  and  down  again 
on  something  soft.  It  had  been  a  good  day,  free  from  worry  of  any  kind. 


0^  i*t  die  %*c&  Seat 


IN  1929  my  wife  and  baby  and  I  moved  from  Chicago  to  Boone,  Iowa.  We 
spent  about  eight  months  in  Boone  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  I  wrote 
And  These  Went  Down  to  Burlington'.  In  September  I  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Chicago  to  see  Judge  Harry  Olson,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court,  who 
had  engaged  me  to  ghost-write  a  book  about  some  of  his  legal  experiences,  famous 
criminal  trials,  etc.  The  book  never  came  off,  and  I  had  a  hard  time  realizing 
anything  out  of  my  part  of  the  job,  but  that's  beside  the  point. 

When  we  went  to  Chicago  that  month  (I  say  "we,"  because  in  those  days 
my  wife  and  little  girl  went  practically  everywhere  I  went),  we  drove  in  our 
car.  It  was  the  first  car  we  had  ever  owned:  a  1928  Chevrolet  coach,  one  of 
those  green  ones  with  yellow  wheels,  which  used  to  be  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
highways.  We  were  a  little  worried  about  taking  the  baby  all  the  way  to 
Chicago,  close  to  400  miles  from  Boone.  Layne  was  only  nineteen  months  old. 
When  she  had  to  sit  still  too  long,  she  got  fussy.  I  dreamed  up  the  plan  of 
taking  an  old  thin  mattress  off  a  day-bed,  doubling  the  mattress  up,  and  making 
a  little  platform  extending  from  the  back  of  the  front  seats  to  the  rear  cushion 
of  the  car.  The  baby  could  play  around  on  that,  have  her  toys  there,  and  get 
a  certain  amount  of  exercise  during  the  trip;  and  yet  lie  down  to  sleep  whenever 
she  took  the  notion. 

It  worked  out  very  well;  we  made  Chicago  in  fine  style.  The  next  day,  a 
Saturday,  I  went  down  to  the  Daily  News  at  noon  to  see  Smith.  In  that  decade, 
all  the  Daily  News  group  of  writers  who  were  available  used  to  gather  in 
Schlogl's  restaurant  each  Saturday  noon:  Carl  Sandburg,  John  Drury,  Bob 
Casey,  Bob  Andrews,  Charlie  Layng,  Lew  Sarrett,  and  often  Smith  himself. 

The  year  before,  I  ate  at  a  dairy  lunch  on  a  side  street,  where  it  was  cheap; 
and  then  I'd  rush  around  the  corner  into  Schlogl's  and  people  would  say,  "Why 
aren't  you  having  lunch?"  and  I'd  say,  "I  just  dropped  in  to  see  you  a  while," 
and  I'd  sit  at  the  table  while  they  all  had  their  lunch.  Food  was  expensive  at 
Schlogl's.  Now  in  this  year  of  1929,  I  was  a  man  of  comparative  substance  and 
owned  a  Chevrolet  coach  and  could  even  eat  at  Schlogl's — not  too  often! 
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I  drove  down  to  West  Madison,  parked  the  car  and  went  to  Smith's  office. 
When  he  came  out,  he  turned  toward  the  bridge  and  I  said,  "Oh,  no,  I've  got 
my  car.  Let  me  run  you  over."  We  got  into  the  second-hand  Chevrolet,  and  I 
started  off  pridefully. 

Smith  kept  looking  around  the  interior  of  the  car  and  making  faces.  He 
finally  burst  out:  "You  bring  your  family  all  the  way  from  Boone,  Iowa,  in 
this  thing?"  and  I  said  with  resentment  that  of  course  I  had. 

"What  on  earth  did  you  do  with  the  baby?" — so  I  explained  about  the 
folded-up  mattress  in  the  back,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

When  we  got  to  Schlogl's  there  was  quite  a  crowd  and  we  had  a  good  time. 
Smith  sat  drinking  the  one  little  slim  glass  of  pale  chartreuse  which  he  permitted 
himself  at  these  Saturday  revels.  Richard,  the  waiter,  always  served  it  in  a  goblet 
with  a  marble  base;  and  I  remember  how  slim  and  strong  and  yet  delicate  Henry 
Smith's  hand  looked  when  it  held  the  glass.  The  rest  of  us  had  beer  or  something 
and  we  got  to  talking  noisily  all  around  the  round  table. 

Smith  had  turned  down  four  of  my  stories  in  a  row;  one  of  them  was  Obituary 
From  the  Rear,  which  appears  next  in  this  volume.  I  can  understand  now  why  he 
should  turn  down  Obituary  From  the  Rear  if  he  had  any  conscience  as  editor 
of  Mid-Week,  but  at  that  time  it  seemed  an  act  of  pure  meanness. 

I  made  some  crack  about  editors,  and  old  Smith  barked:  "Everybody  hates 
editors!  Writers  hate  editors  because  writers  give  stories  to  editors  that  editors 
can't  possibly  use.  And  the  editors  turn  them  down,  and  then  the  writers  are 
sore!" 

There  was  mixed  appreciation  of  this  remark,  and  I  told  Smith  that  writers 
would  submit  to  editors  the  kind  of  stories  which  they,  the  editors,  wanted — if 
only  the  editors  would  let  the  writers  know  what  in  Heaven's  name  they  did 
want.  Smith  said,  "So  you  mean  that  I  have  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  story  to 
write?"  And  I  told  him  with  some  heat  that  I  wished  to  God  he  would. 

Henry  Justin  Smith  thought  for  a  while;  then  he  said:  "Write  me  a  story 
about  the  baby  in  the  back  seat." 

This  seemed  so  preposterous  that  I  had  to  ask  him  to  repeat  it  to  make  sure. 
But  he  did  mean  it:  a  little  baby,  a  little  girl  nineteen  months  old,  crawling 
around  on  a  folded  old  mattress  in  the  back  of  a  1928  Chevrolet  coach. . . .  I 
said  weakly,  "O.K."  Smith  absorbed  the  last  drops  of  his  chartreuse.  "You'll 
never  do  it,"  he  said  scornfully. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  will,"  and  I  wrote  the  story  as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  Boone.  He  sent 
me  another  hundred  dollars.  He  liked  the  baby  in  the  back  seat. 
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OBITUARY  FROM  THE  REAR 


MISS  LILLIAN  DePAUL  had  a  lot  of  rubbish  in  her  arms.  There  was 
a  lot  of  rubbish  in  front  of  her,  too,  because  she  had  been  carrying 
things  out  to  the  garbage  can  all  morning.  .  . .  She  deposited  the  last 
armload  on  the  pile  and  stood  looking  at  it  with  bored  stupefaction. 

Behind  her  the  kitchen  door  of  Apartment  Forty-six  was  open.  All 
the  doors  which  opened  on  that  porch  were  kitchen  doors — blank  and 
white  and  soiled,  with  little  windows  in  their  panels.  There  were  blinds 
drawn  tightly  over  the  windows,  but  Miss  Lillian  DePaul  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  people  were  watching  her  through  cracks  in  the  blinds. 

She  went  to  the  banisters  and  peered  over  the  edge.  There  was  a 
janitor  somewhere  down  in  that  black  pit  from  which  the  inside  stair- 
way wound  its  bleak  length.  . .  .  Her  sagging  crepe-de-Chine  skirt  swept 
the  edges  of  the  rubbish  heap. 

She  yelled,  "Janitor!  Jannnitor!" 

A  deep  voice  came  welling  up  to  her.  "Hoy?" 

"I  got  all  Miss  DePaul's  stuff  outa  here.  Outa  Forty-six." 

"Who  is?"  the  janitor  wanted  to  know. 

"Miss  Lillyan  DePaul."  She  drew  her  cheap,  rabbit-trimmed  coat 
more  tightly  around  her.  "I'm  Miss  Gladys  DePaul's  sister.  Where'll  I 
leave  the  key?" 

The  janitor  muttered,  "You  leave  downstairs  by  renting  office.  After 
while  I  come  up  and  carry  stuff  away."  She  hadn't  said  anything  about 
a  parting  gift  of  currency.  .  . .  "Say,  dat  trunk  gone?" 

"Yeh,"  said  Miss  DePaul.  "Everything's  cleaned  out.  All  her  stuff." 

His  hoarseness  subsided  into  a  grunt.  Miss  DePaul  turned  toward  the 
door  of  Forty-six.  As  she  clutched  the  knob,  she  was  conscious  of  eyes, 
eyes  peering  behind  her.  Staring  steadily.  She  wanted  to  cry,  "All  right. 
Look,  you  old  snoops!"  But  she  didn't.  Just  smiled  a  weak  little  smile 
and  slammed  the  door  behind  her.  The  key  rasped  in  the  lock.  The 
girl's  footsteps  echoed  away  through  vague,  empty  rooms.  There  was  a 
slam  of  the  front  door.  Silence. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  the  door  of  Apartment  Fifty-two  on  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  porch,  grated  on  its  hinges.  For  a  moment  Mrs. 
Levin  leaned  out,  peering  toward  the  door  of  Forty-six,  but  she  gathered 
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confidence  rapidly  and  began  to  sidle  across  the  porch.  She  was  a  short, 
stout  woman  about  thirty-five,  with  a  blue  house  dress — pretty  but 
somewhat  soiled. 

She  jumped  fearfully  as  the  door  of  Apartment  Forty-nine  crashed 
open.  Mrs.  Carey  always  opened  her  door  with  explosive  violence,  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  her  doing  so  at  this  moment. . .  . 
Mrs.  Carey  grinned  amiably:  a  tall,  gaunt-faced  woman  whose  gray 
hair  obviously  had  been  dyed  to  a  ferocious  henna.  Her  voice  cut  sharply 
through  the  fetid  air  of  the  stair-pit.  "Hello." 

"Oh,  hello,  Mrs.  Carey."  Mrs.  Levin  ducked  and  nodded.  "I  thought 
somebody  was  out  here." 

Mrs.  Carey  drew  her  mouth  into  a  solemn  pout  and  motioned  toward 
the  door  of  Forty-six.  "It  was  her."    - 

"I  thought  it  was  the  iceman.  I  got  to^et  ice — " 

"Her,"  repeated  Mrs.  Carey.  "I  mean,  her  sister.  I  heard  her  yell  down 
to  the  janitor ...  I  guess  she  cleaned  everything  out." 

Mrs.  Levin  stared  with  fascination  at  the  heap  of  rubbish  crowning 
the  big  garbage  can.  "My,  that  was  a  awful  thing.  It  was  in  the  paper. 
Did  you  see  it  in  the  paper?  It  was  in — " 

"Well,  I  imagine  we'll  be  having  some  new  neighbors  pretty  soon." 
Mrs.  Carey  clicked  her  tongue.  . .  .  She  peered  up  into  the  stairway 
which  wound  to  the  third  floor,  and  glanced  over  the  rail  into  the 
aperture  below.  Nobody  else  seemed  to  be  around.  She  nodded  toward 
the  debris.  "She  sure  threw  out  a  lotta  stuff." 

"Yeh."  They  stared  at  the  can  in  silence.  Mrs.  Levin,  emboldened  by 
the  interest  of  her  neighbor,  leaned  forward  and  touched  a  satin  shoe 
on  top  of  the  heap.  "Lookit.  Threw  it  out." 

"That's  awful,"  declared  Mrs.  Carey.  "Throwing  out  good  shoes! 
Some  poor  soul'd  be  glad  to  get  those.  I  betcha." 

"Yeh."  Mrs.  Levin  picked  up  the  shoe  and  ran  a  tentative  thumb  over 
the  satin  finish. 

The  key  turned,  in  the  door  marked  Fifty-five.  Both  women  started 
nervously;  Mrs.  Levin  dropped  the  shoe  as  if  it  were  a  hot  pancake. . .  . 
Mrs.  Pornstedt,  blonde  and  chubby  in  her  white  house  dress  and  pink 
rubber  apron,  gazed  from  the  door  of  Apartment  Fifty-five. 

The  others  chorused  in  some  confusion:  "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Porn- 
stedt." 

Her  voice  drawled  hoarsely.  "Gee,  what's  all  that  stuff?" 

Mrs.  Carey  waved  an  expressive  hand.  "Her.  Her  sister  was  here 
cleaning  out." 

"Oh.  The  girl  who  got  killed?" 
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"My,  that  was  an  awful  thing,"  chanted  Mrs.  Levin.  "It  was  in  the 
American." 

"I  read  it  yesterday  in  the  Times,"  Mrs.  Pornstedt  nodded.  "There 
was  a  picture  of  the  car.  It  sure  was  a  pila  junk." 

Mrs.  Carey  nodded.  "Poor  soul.  Her  picture  was  in  the  Examiner." 

"It  killed  the  guy  she  was  with,  too." 

Mrs.  Levin  picked  up  the  satin  shoe  and  touched  Mrs.  Pornstedt's 
sleeve.  "Lookit.  Threw  away  a  good  pair  of  shoes." 

"They  ain't  so  hot,"  observed  Mrs.  Pornstedt  critically. 

"My  God!  Mrs.  Pornstedt,  those  are  at  least  eighteen  dollar  shoes." 

"She  always  had  expensive  stuff,"  Mrs.  Carey  declared.  "A  fellow 
come  up  here  from  Mandel's  last  week  with  a  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  worth  of  clothes.  She  paid  for  'em  C.O.D.  Just  a  couple  of  little 
boxes,  too." 

Mrs.  Pornstedt  shook  her  head.  "I  never  thought  she  looked  so  hot." 

"Well,  she  sure  put  on  the  clothes." 

"Yeh.  Lookit."  Mrs.  Levin  drew  several  rumpled  chiffon  stockings 
from  the  pile.  "Expensive." 

Mrs.  Carey  sighed  noisily.  "I  don't  see  why  people  always  want  to 
beat  a  train  across  a  crossing." 

Mrs.  Pornstedt  agreed:  "Those  North  Shore  'lectrics  sure  go  like  hell." 

There  were  a  number  of  late  magazines  on  top  of  the  pile.  Mrs.  Levin 
drew  them  out  with  decisive  fingers.  "You  know,  maybe  I'll  take  these 
inside  and  keep  them.  They'll  just  be  burned  up." 

"Agh!"  Velma  Pornstedt  made  sounds  of  acute  disgust.  "I  couldn't 
touch  nothing  which  a  dead  person  had  had." 

"That's  crazy,"  said  Mrs.  Carey.  "All  flesh  is  mortal;  that's  what 
Reverend  Paul  Rader  said  when  he  broadcast  last  Sunday.  Take  'em 
along,  Mrs.  Levin." 

"I  know,  but —  Gee,  dead  people  give  me  the  willies.  Just  think,  she 
was  prob'ly  wearing  those  pumps  last  week." 

Mrs.  Levin  grinned  forebearingly.  "I  ain't  read  a  one  of  these  maga- 
zines." She  placed  the  heap  of  them  inside  her  kitchen  door,  and  went 
back  to  the  garbage  can.  "My,  that  sister  of  hers  threw  out  a  lot  of  good 
things." 

The  other  women  moved  closer.  "Her  sister  was  a  real  good-looking 
girl,"  Mrs.  Carey  said. 

"I  never  thought  she  was  so — " 

"Did  you  get  a  good  look  at  her  in  the  front  hall,  Mrs.  Pornstedt?" 

"Sure  did.  She  wasn't  a  real  blonde." 

Mrs.  Carey  caressed  her  own  vivid  crown  with  a  guilty  hand.  "Well, 
I  always  say  that  if  God  didn't  give  you  a  color  you  liked,  it  was  your 
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own  business  if  you  wanted  to  change  it.  But  hair  dye  is  awful  stuff; 
you  can't  trust  it.  I've  seen  crazy  women  with  their  hair  just  purple 
and  green.  I'm  glad  I  like  my  own  hair  the  way  it  is.  Charley  always 
says — 

Mrs.  Levin  was  fumbling  critically  with  a  tiny  compact.  "What's  that 
stuff?"  asked  Velma  Pornstedt.  "Rouge?" 

"Yeh.  Expensive."  She  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Pornstedt,  who  dropped 
the  tiny  disk  convulsively.  "Aw,  Mrs.  Pornstedt!  You  broke  it." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Velma,  rolling  up  her  eyes. 

Wedged  into  the  side  of  the  can  was  a  broken  photograph,  mounted 
on  gray  cardboard.  Mrs.  Carey  pointed  at  it.  "What's  that  picture?" 

Mrs.  Levin  dragged  it  out.  "Musta  been  her  boy  friend." 

They  all  gazed  reflectively  at  the  photograph — a  stalwart,  large- 
mouthed  man  in  a  tuxedo.  "Wonder  if  that's  the  one  who  used  to  come 
up  to  see  her  and  spend  the  evening?"  remarked  Mrs.  Carey. 

"Spend  the  evening.  .  .  ."  Velma  repeated  with  sarcasm. 

"Well,  didn't  he?" 

"I  seen  him  come  out  of  her  place,  in  the  front  hall,  plenty  of  times — 
eight,  nine  o'clock  a.m.  If  that's  evening — " 

Mrs.  Levin  frowned.  "Mm.  Is  that  the  one  in  the  picture?" 

"The  same  guy.  Good  night,  she  never  had  a  job  or  anything!  I  bet  I 
know  who  paid  the  rent." 

Mrs.  Carey  sighed.  "Her  sister  threw  it  out. . . .  Poor  soul,  I  bet  she 
never  would  have  throwed  it  out." 

"Then  there  was  another  guy,"  offered  Mrs.  Pornstedt.  "His  name  was 
Benny." 

"Why,  I  never  knew  you  knew  Miss  DePaul!"  Mrs.  Carey  stared 
curiously  at  her. 

"I  never  did  know  her.  But  those  guys  come  right  up  through  the 
front  hall." 

Mrs.  Levin  was  smiling  shrewdly.  "Oh.  You  watched  'em  out  the 
front  door,  huh?" 

"Well,  my  God,  I  couldn't  help  it  if  they  was  walking  in  right  under 
my  nose."  Mrs.  Pornstedt's  pink  face  flamed  with  ruddy  indignation. 
"That  one  in  the  picture  was  Joe  and  the  other  one  was  Benny.  He  was 
a  little  guy.  I  use  to  hear  her  talk  to  'em  over  the  ballusters.  Not  at  the 
same  time,  though;  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  on  that!" 

Mrs.  Carey  nodded.  "All  I  can  say  is  they  were  quiet  about  it.  /  never 
heard  anything.  Were  they  the  only  men  who  came?" 

"Gee,  I  donnow  nothing  about  it.  Far  as  I  know." 

Mrs.  Levin  had  been  picking  industriously  at  the  pile.  She  lifted  a 
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colored  Christmas  box  from  beneath  a  strata  of  dried  orange  skins. 
"Pretty  box."  She  shook  it  lightly.  "Something  inside." 

"Open  it  up,"  directed  her  red-haired  neighbor. 

Mrs.  Levin  removed  the  cover  and  looked  disappointed.  "It's  just 
station'ry .  .  .  Stevens  Hotel,  it  says." 

"Maybe  she  used  to  live  there." 

"It  ain't  dirty,"  said  Mrs.  Levin.  "It's  good  station'ry."  She  went  over 
to  her  own  door  and  placed  the  box  inside. 

"Here's  half  a  box  of  salt,"  reported  Mrs.  Carey.  "My,  she  was  always 
cooking  steak  in  the  evening." 

Mrs.  Pornstedt  drew  back  in  horror.  "Gee,  Mrs.  Carey,  don't  take 
that  salt.  Just  think — dead  people  have  been  using  it." 

"Dead  people?"  Mrs.  Levin  echoed. 

"Sure.  Her  and  her  boy  friend." 

"Go  on!"  cried  Mrs.  Carey.  "He  ain't  the  one  that  was  with  her?" 

"Abs'lutely.  Look  at  the  two  pictures.  Wait  a  minute."  She  went  into 
her  own  kitchen  and  returned  with  a  newspaper.  "Now,  gimme  that 
picture  out  of  the  can.  . .  .  Looky  there." 

She  held  the  two,  side  by  side.  The  women  gathered  closer  together 
and  peered  at  the  gray  faces  in  the  pictures. 

"It's  him,"  Mrs.  Levin  endorsed. 

"Well,  my  conscience!"  beamed  Mrs.  Carey.  "I  never  recognized  that 
before.  Yes,  it's  the  same  man.  Look  what  it  says:  'Die  in  Crash.  Joseph 
Kaverick  of  the  Green  Haven  Hotel,  driver  of  the  car  in  which  he  and 
Miss  Gladys  DePaul  rode  to  death  under  the  wheels  of — ' ': 

Mrs.  Levin  interrupted,  "Newspaper  pictures  are  funny.  You  can't 
tell  people,  hardly."  She  turned  back  to  her  earnest  rummaging. 

"I  never  thought  he  was  so  good  looking,"  said  Mrs.  Pornstedt. 

"It  says  driver  of  the  car,"  Mrs.  Carey  mused.  "Nothing  about  him 
being  a  fiance.  I  wonder  if  they  were  married." 

"Huh.  They  prob'ly  oughta  been,  and  that's  no  lie." 

Mrs.  Carey's  fighting  colors  gleamed  bravely.  "Believe  me,  Mrs.  Porn- 
stedt, I  for  one  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  saying  that!  Let  the  dead 
rest  in  peace,  I  say." 

"Well,  she  always  gave  me  a  pain  in  the  neck.  She  acted  so  smart, 
times  I'd  see  her  in  the  hall.  Thought  she  was  a  lot  better'n  anybody  else 
in  the  building." 

The  discarded  treasures  had  included  much  of  interest  to  Mrs.  Levin. 
She  culled  carefully,  however.  During  the  conversation,  she  had  lifted 
out,  examined  and  thrown  aside  a  soiled  satin  dress,  some  powder,  a  hair 
brush,  and  quantities  of  disreputable  lingerie. . . .  Her  eyes  brightened. 
"Lookit  there.  A  whole  pile  of  letters." 
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Mrs.  Carey  clicked  her  tongue  against  her  teeth.  "Her  sister  certainly 
ought  to  have  burned  those." 

"Some  people  would  be  mean  enough  to  read  them,"  hinted  Velma. 

"That's  so,"  said  Mrs.  Carey  with  equal  emphasis.  "Of  course,  they 
might  be  business  letters." 

Mrs.  Pornstedt  laughed  noisily.  "Business  letters!  Her  business — " 

"Mm,"  squinted  Mrs.  Levin.  "Ain't  that  terrible?  Throwing  out 
letters. .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Carey  pursed  up  her  lips.  "Well,  I  say  let  the  dead  rest  in  peace." 

"I  guess  that's  the  truth,"  Velma  nodded.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  read 
letters  a  dead  person  had  wrote  to  another  dead  person." 

"Oh,  I  don't  suppose  these  are  love  letters.  .  . ." 

Mrs.  Levin's  fingers  were  itching,  but  resolutely  she  stuffed  the  bundle 
of  envelopes  back  into  the  can,  and  went  on  scratching  through  the 
heap.  The  others  watched  in  silence.  Presently  Mrs.  Carey  ventured  to 
reach  into  the  pile;  she  drew  out  a  man's  necktie,  of  rich  purple  silk.  . .  . 
"Well,  my  conscience!  What's  this  doing  with  her  clothes?" 

"I  guess  I  wasn't  so  wet  after  all,"  drawled  Velma. 

"That's  an  expensive  necktie,  Mrs.  Carey,"  Mrs.  Levin  appraised. 
"Maybe  your  husband  could  use  that." 

"No,  he  always  wears  bow-ties." 

"So  did  Harry.  Then  you  better  take  it,  Mrs.  Pornstedt.  It'll  just  be 
burned  up.  Maybe  your  husband — " 

Velma  shuddered.  "No.  Boo!" 

Mrs.  Carey  lifted  out  a  bottle  of  catsup.  "What  do  you  know  about 
that?  Never  even  been  opened.  That's  terrible  waste." 

"I  couldn't  never — "  began  Mrs.  Pornstedt. 

Mrs.  Carey  interrupted  her  with  finality.  "Well,  I'm  going  to  take 
that  into  the  kitchen.  No  sense  in  such  waste.  No  sense  at  all."  She 
placed  the  bottle  inside  her  kitchen  door  and  returned  to  the  attractive 
pile.  "What's  in  that  little  box  over  there?" 

"Cold  cream,"  Mrs.  Levin  replied. 

"No.  Next  to  it." 

She  dug  out  a  tiny  box.  "Something  rattles." 

"Well,  open  it  up. .  . .  My  God!" 

Mrs.  Pornstedt  craned  her  neck.  "What  are  those?" 

"Shells!  Cartridges  for  a  gun.  My  goodness!" 

Velma's  eyes  narrowed.  "I  never  did  like  her  looks." 

"Oo!  For  a  revolver,  huh?"  Mrs.  Levin  drew  back  cautiously.  "Ain't 
that  terrible?" 

"We  oughta  tell  the  cops  about  this,"  said  Mrs.  Pornstedt. 

Mrs.  Carey  sneered,  "Well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  good  that  would 
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do.  They're  both  dead,  poor  souls.  What  if  they  was  burglars?  They 
never  stole  anything  around  here." 

"Not  that  we  know  about,"  amended  Velma. 

"Maybe  it  was  just  a  gun — you  know — one  she  had  around  the  house, 
for  protection,"  Mrs.  Levin  suggested. 

"She  never  needed  no  protection.  Look  at  me:  home  all  week  alone, 
with  Ole  gone  maybe  five  hundred  miles  away." 

Mrs.  Levin  wrinkled  her  nose  and  looked  wise.  "Did  you  ever  see 
anything  suspicious,  Mrs.  Pornstedt?  Huh?  You  know — it's  terrible 
with  all  those  gangsters  around,  and  things." 

"Well,  I  dunno.  That  little  one — Benny — he  looked  kinda  hard. .  .  . 
I  heard  him  swear  at  her  in  the  hall — " 

"But  he  ain't  the  one  who  got  killed,  huh?" 

"No.  That  was  Joe." 

Mrs.  Carey  chuckled.  "Oh,  for  Lord's  sake!  You  talk  like  a  couple  of 
Sherlock  Holmeses.  Maybe  somebody  else  put  those  cartridges  in  the 
garbage  can,  beforehand." 

"That's  so,  maybe,"  Mrs.  Levin  agreed.  "There  ain't  much  more  here 
in  the  can." 

"Let's  see.  There's  hairpins."  They  both  fingered  through  the  remain- 
ing mess.  Mrs.  Pornstedt  yawned,  but  remained  to  watch  them.  "That 
bottle  had  gin  in  it .  . .  Fanny  May  candy  box.  .  .  ." 

"It's  empty,"  said  Mrs.  Levin.  "Lookit  the  box  of  bran. ...  I  guess  this 
brassiere  musta  been  hers.  Size  thirty-two.  Mm.  She  was  skinny." 

Mrs.  Carey  straightened  up.  "I  guess  that's  all.  Except  those  letters." 

"Yeh.  The  letters.  . .  ." 

Mrs.  Pornstedt  said  nothing.  They  all  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then 
Mrs.  Carey  crammed  the  major  portion  of  debris  back  into  the  can, 
and  with  one  accord  all  three  women  turned  toward  their  own  doors.  .  . . 
"This  is  Charley's  day  off,"  remarked  Mrs.  Carey.  "He'll  be  home  for 
lunch,  so  I'd  better  snap  into  it." 

"Yeh,"  said  Mrs.  Levin.  "I  gotta  get  busy,  too." 

"Well,  goodbye,"  drawled  Velma  Pornstedt. 

"Goodbye." 

"G'bye." 

Each  went  into  her  own  kitchen.  The  doors  closed  almost  simul- 
taneously. 

The  letters  were  still  visible — a  soiled,  intriguing  bundle — balanced 
on  the  edge  of  the  garbage  can.  .  .  .  Presently  the  door  of  Apartment 
Fifty-two  opened  a  crack,  and  Mrs.  Levin  peeped  out.  The  coast  seemed 
clear  and  she  ventured  forth  very  quietly,  tiptoeing  across  the  porch. 

There  was  the  sound  of  steps  from  below.  In  a  panic,  Mrs.  Levin 
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rushed  back  into  her  kitchenette,  closing  and  locking  the  door.  A  deliv- 
eryman  from  Field's  climbed  the  stairway,  carrying  a  parcel.  He  scrutin- 
ized the  numbers  on  all  four  doors  and  went  out  of  sight,  climbing  to 
the  next  floor  where  he  could  be  heard  ringing  the  buzzer  of  an  apart- 
ment. 

The  door  of  Apartment  Forty-nine  opened  softly,  and  Mrs.  Carey's 
flaming  head  protruded  from  the  aperture.  No  one  was  in  sight.  With 
infinite  caution,  she  began  to  move  toward  the  mound  of  garbage. . . . 
The  deliveryman  started  to  come  downstairs.  Mrs.  Carey  fled  precipi- 
tately; the  man  from  Field's  descended,  still  carrying  his  package,  and 
vanished  down  the  stairway  toward  the  basement. 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  the  door  of  Apartment  Fifty-five 
swung  open  and  Mrs.  Pornstedt  came  out.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  been 
watching  behind  her  curtain  all  this  time.  Boldly  she  strode  across  to 
the  can,  seized  the  bunch  of  letters,  and  stuffed  them  beneath  her  rubber 
apron.  She  went  back  toward  her  open  door,  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction 
on  her  rouged  face. 

She  didn't  hear  him.  .  . .  Perhaps  his  feet  had  rubber  heels;  didn't  make 
much  noise  as  he  came  up  the  stairway.  . .  .  But  some  nervous  sense 
prompted  her  to  turn  her  head  before  she  closed  the  door.  A  short,  dark 
man  in  a  flaunting  panama  hat  had  come  up  the  stairs  and  was  stand- 
ing with  his  hand  on  the  banister,  regarding  her  intently.  . .  .  Benny.  He 
was  a  little  guy.  I  heard  him  swear — Velma's  face  turned  to  a  drained 
white  beneath  the  crust  of  cosmetics. 

"Wait  a  minute,  lady,"  he  said. 

She  was  frozen  in  the  doorway,  her  rigid  hand  clutching  the  bundle 
of  letters  under  her  apron. 

"You  don't  know  whether  Miss  DePaul's  gone,  do  you?  I  couldn't  get 
any  answer  at  the  front."  His  dark  eyes  watched  her  fixedly. 

Gone.  .  .  .  Miss  DePaul  gone — Mrs.  Pornstedt  stammered  with  bitter 
lips:  "She's — she — my  God,  don't  you  know — ?" 

"I  been  out  of  town  since  last  week,"  said  Benny.  Slowly  his  face 
relaxed  into  a  flashing  smile,  and  now  he  didn't  look  so  hard.  "Give  me 
the  dope,  sister.  I'll  sure  appreciate  it." 

She  was  still  trying  to  tell  him — bring  the  words  to  her  lips  and  fling 
them  at  him.  It  would  have  been  easier  if  the  garbage  can  hadn't  been 
between  them.  It  drew  her  eyes  like  a  magnet;  then  it  drew  his.  They 
both  looked  down  at  the  mound  of  stuff  between  them. 

The  man's  hand  went  out — a  quick,  questioning  gesture.  He  grasped 
the  purple  necktie  which  was  trailing  over  the  edge.  "Well,  what  the 
hell?  .  . .  Listen.  Has  Miss  DePaul  moved  away  from  here?" 

"She's  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Pornstedt  faintly. 
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His  eyes  were  deep  and  coldly  expressionless.  They  did  not  lower 
themselves  from  her  face.  "What  do  you  mean — dead?" 

"She  got  killed." 

"How  come?"  It  was  a  whisper,  and  a  snarl. 

"She — it  was  a  train.  Up  at  Winnetka.  She  and  another  guy.  It  was  all 
about  it,  in  the  paper." 

"The  hell,"  said  Benny  softly.  His  fingers  relaxed  from  the  necktie; 
it  fell  back,  a  limp  strand  of  purple.  "Who  cleaned  out  this  stuff, 
anyway?" 

Mrs.  Pornstedt's  hands  tightened  fearfully.  "You  mean —  Oh,  her 
sister.  She  dumped  it  all  out  here  in  the  can." 

Under  her  apron,  the  rubber  band  around  the  envelopes  snapped  as 
she  squeezed  it.  The  letters  shot  down  around  her  feet  in  a  dry  cascade. 
. . .  She  felt  them  hitting  against  her  legs  as  they  fell,  but  she  couldn't 
look  down. 

"Oh,"  said  the  man.  "You  been  on  the  prowl." 

Mrs.  Pornstedt's  breath  choked  her.  She  could  not  answer. 

"I'll  take  those."  He  bent  over  and  began  to  pick  them  up.  "You 
wouldn't  care  about  them,  kid."  He  jammed  the  letters  into  a  thick 
wad  in  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat. 

In  one  mad  leap,  Velma  slid  inside  the  door.  The  man  seized  the  knob 
and  held  it  tightly,  yet  seeming  to  exert  no  unnecessary  strength.  "You 
ain't  a  bad  little  girl,"  he  smiled.  "Husband  home?  No?  Well,  when  your 
husband  isn't  home  I  guess  you  would  want  something  to  amuse  you.  .  . . 
Any  day,  honey,  any  day!"  He  turned  away.  "You  can  have  anything 
else  that's  in  there,  girlie.  I  got  what  I  want,  right  in  my  pocket." 

His  feet  went  softly,  springily  down  the  stairs.  Velma  slammed  her 
door  and  turned  the  key.  She  leaned  back  against  the  white-painted  cup- 
board and  began  to  sob.  .  . .  Somewhere  outside,  behind  another  door, 
she  heard  a  woman  clear  her  throat. .  .  .  She  sobbed  more  fiercely,  her 
face  an  angry  flame  of  red. 


/I  Sme  'pOte  7%Im, 

THIS  story  was  written  first  as  a  one-act  play  during  the  month  after  I  left 
Chicago  in  1929.  Certainly  I  cannot  blame  Henry  Justin  Smith  for  refusing  it 
in  that  form.  Plays  don't  constitute  the  best  reading  matter  in  popular  publica- 
tions; but  after  all,  what  I  really  had  was  a  story  and  not  a  play,  and  I  should 
have  known  that  all  along. 

In  play  form  I  sent  it  to  ten  different  magazines,  then  revised  it  to  its  short 
story  form,  much  as  it  now  appears,  and  tried  it  all  around  the  lot  again.  In 
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193 2>  when  I  came  East  to  live  and  retained  a  new  agent,  he  also  did  his  best, 
but  no  luck. 

Finally,  in  1934,  a  group  of  mid-westerners,  intent  on  bringing  about  a 
literary  renaissance  in  Chicago  (sporadic  attempts  were  made  to  do  such  a  thing 
many  times  before  and  since),  started  a  paper  called  Midwest  and  asked  me  to 
give  them  something  to  help  them  get  started.  Since  I  couldn't  seem  to  sell 
Obituary  From  the  Rear  anywhere  I  touched  it  up  again,  had  it  retyped,  and 
presented  it  to  Midwest.  As  I  remember,  the  publication  gave  up  the  ghost  after 
two  or  three  issues. 

The  scene  of  the  story  was  supposedly  a  building  at  1341  Estes  Avenue, 
Chicago,  where  I  lived  for  about  eight  months  during  1928  and  1929.  The 
people  in  this  story  are  a  good  deal  like  some  of  the  folks  who  lived  in  the> 
building,  but  no  character  presented  is  an  actual  prototype  of  a  real  life  indi- 
vidual. The  story  is  included  in  this  volume  partly  because  I  think  it  has  some 
definite  story  values,  and  partly  because  it  is  a  supreme  example  of  what  not. 
to  write  if  you  want  to  get  into  the  popular  magazines. 
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A  MAN  WHO  HAD  NO  EYES 


A  BEGGAR  was  coming  down  the  avenue  just  as  Mr.  Parsons  emerged 
from  his  hotel. 

He  was  a  blind  beggar,  carrying  the  traditional  battered  cane,  and 
thumping  his  way  before  him  with  the  cautious,  half-furtive  effort  of 
the  sightless.  He  was  a  shaggy,  thick-necked  fellow;  his  coat  was  greasy 
about  the  lapels  and  pockets,  and  his  hand  splayed  over  the  cane's  crook 
with  a  futile  sort  of  clinging.  He  wore  a  black  pouch  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  Apparently  he  had  something  to  sell. 

The  air  was  rich  with  spring;  sun  was  warm  and  yellowed  on  the 
asphalt.  Mr.  Parsons,  standing  there  in  front  of  his  hotel  and  noting  the 
clack-clack  approach  of  the  sightless  man,  felt  a  sudden  and  foolish 
sort  of  pity  for  all  blind  creatures. 

And,  thought  Mr.  Parsons,  he  was  very  glad  to  be  alive.  A  few  years 
ago  he  had  been  little  more  than  a  skilled  laborer;  now  he  was  successful, 
respected,  admired.  .  .  .  Insurance.  .  . .  And  he  had  done  it  alone,  unaided, 
struggling  beneath  handicaps. .  .  .  And  he  was  still  young.  The  blue  air 
of  spring,  fresh  from  its  memories  of  windy  pools  and  lush  shrubbery, 
could  thrill  him  with  eagerness. 

He  took  a  step  forward  just  as  the  tap-tapping  blind  man  passed  him 
by.  Quickly  the  shabby  fellow  turned. 

"Listen,  guv'nor.  Just  a  minute  of  your  time." 

Mr.  Parsons  said,  "It's  late.  I  have  an  appointment.  Do  you  want  me 
to  give  you  something?" 

"I  ain't  no  beggar,  guv'nor.  You  bet  I  ain't.  I  got  a  handy  little 
article  here" — he  fumbled  until  he  could  press  a  small  object  into  Mr. 
Parsons'  hand — "that  I  sell.  One  buck.  Best  cigarette  lighter  made." 

Mr.  Parsons  stood  there,  somewhat  annoyed  and  embarrassed.  He  was 
a  handsome  figure  with  his  immaculate  gray  suit  and  gray  hat  and 
malacca  stick.  Of  course  the  man  with  the  cigarette  lighters  could  not 
see  him. .  .  .  "But  I  don't  smoke,"  he  said. 

"Listen.  I  bet  you  know  plenty  people  who  smoke.  Nice  little  pres- 
ent," wheedled  the  man.  "And,  mister,  you  wouldn't  mind  helping  a 
poor  guy  out?"  He  clung  to  Mr.  Parson's  sleeve. 

Mr.  Parsons  sighed  and  felt  in  his  vest  pocket.  He  brought  out  two 


half  dollars  and  pressed  them  into  the  man's  hand.  "Certainly.  I'll  help 
you  out.  As  you  say,  I  can  give  it  to  someone.  Maybe  the  elevator  boy 
would — "  He  hesitated,  not  wishing  to  be  boorish  and  inquisitive,  even 
with  a  blind  peddler.  "Have  you  lost  your  sight  entirely?" 

The  shabby  man  pocketed  the  two  half  dollars.  "Fourteen  years, 
guv'nor."  Then  he  added  with  an  insane  sort  of  pride:  "Westbury,  sir. 
I  was  one  of  'em." 

"Westbury,"  repeated  Mr.  Parsons.  "Ah,  yes.  The  chemical  explosion. 
.  .  .  The  papers  haven't  mentioned  it  for  years.  But  at  the  time  it  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  in — " 

"They've  all  forgot  about  it."  The  fellow  shifted  his  feet  wearily. 
"I  tell  you,  guv'nor,  a  man  who  was  in  it  don't  forget  about  it.  Last 
thing  I  ever  saw  was  C  shop  going  up  in  one  grand  smudge,  and  that 
damn'  gas  pouring  in  at  all  the  busted  windows."' 

Mr.  Parsons  coughed.  But  the  blind  peddler  was  caught  up  with  the 
train  of  his  one  dramatic  reminiscence.  And,  also,  he  was  thinking  that 
there  might  be  more  half  dollars  in  Mr.  Parsons'  pocket. 

"Just  think  about  it,  guv'nor.  There  was  a  hundred  and  eight  people 
killed,  about  two  hundred  injured,  and  over  fifty  of  them  lost  their 
eyes.  Blind  as  bats — "  He  groped  forward  until  his  dirty  hand  rested 
against  Mr.  Parsons'  coat.  "I  tell  you,  sir,  there  wasn't  nothing  worse 
than  that  in  the  war.  If  I  had  lost  my  eyes  in  the  war,  okay.  I  would 
have  been  well  took  care  of.  But  I  was  just  a  workman,  working  for 
what  was  in  it.  And  I  got  it.  You're  damn5  right  I  got  it,  while  the 
capitalists  were  making  their  dough!  They  was  insured,  don't  worry 
about  that.  They — " 

"Insured,"  repeated  his  listener.  "Yes.  That's  what  I  sell — " 

"You  want  to  know  how  I  lost  my  eyes?"  cried  the  man.  "Well,  here 
it  is!"  His  words  fell  with  the  bitter  and  studied  drama  of  a  story  often 
told,  and  told  for  money.  "I  was  there  in  C  shop,  last  of  all  the  folks 
rushing  out.  Out  in  the  air  there  was  a  chance,  even  with  buildings 
exploding  right  and  left.  A  lot  of  guys  made  it  safe  out  the  door  and 
got  away.  And  just  when  I  was  about  there,  crawling  along  between 
those  big  vats,  a  guy  behind  me  grabs  my  leg.  He  says,  'Let  me  past, 

you !'  Maybe  he  was  nuts.  I  dunno.  I  try  to  forgive  him  in  my 

heart,  guv'nor.  But  he  was  bigger  than  me.  He  hauls  me  back  and 
climbs  right  over  me!  Tramples  me  into  the  dirt.  And  he  gets  out,  and 
I  lie  there  with  all  that  poison  gas  pouring  down  on  all  sides  of  me,  and 
flame  and  stuff.  . .  ."  He  swallowed — a  studied  sob — and  stood  dumbly 
expectant.  He  could  imagine  the  next  words:  Tough  luck,  my  man. 
Damned  tough.  Now,  I  want  to —  "That's  the  story,  guv'nor." 

The  spring  wind  shrilled  past  them,  damp  and  quivering. 
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"Not  quite,"  said  Mr.  Parsons. 

The  blind  peddler  shivered  crazily.  "Not  quite?  What  you  mean, 
you — ? 

"The  story  is  true,"  Mr.  Parsons  said,  "except  that  it  was  the  other 
way  around." 

"Other  way  around?"  He  croaked  unamiably.  "Say,  guv'nor — " 

"I  was  in  C  shop,"  said  Mr.  Parsons.  "It  was  the  other  way  around. 
You  were  the  fellow  who  hauled  back  on  me  and  climbed  over  me.  You 
were  bigger  than  I  was,  Markwardt." 

The  blind  man  stood  for  a  long  time,  swallowing  hoarsely.  He  gulped: 
"Parsons.  By  God.  By  God!  I  thought  you — "  And  then  he  screamed 
fiendishly:  "Yes.  Maybe  so.  Maybe  so.  But  I'm  blind!  I'm  blind,  and 
you've  been  standing  here  letting  me  spout  to  you,  and  laughing  at  me 
every  minute!  I'm  blind!" 

People  in  the  street  turned  to  stare  at  him. 

"You  got  away,  but  I'm  blind!  Do  you  hear?  I'm — " 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Parsons,  "don't  make  such  a  row  about  it,  Mark- 
wardt. ...  So  am  I." 


I  CAN'T  even  suggest  where  I  got  the  idea  for  this  story.  It  is  sheerest  fiction. 
The  way  the  magazine  market  operates  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time, 
any  short  story  writer  who  is  trying  to  earn  a  living  might  well  study  the 
technique  of  the  successful  commercial  short-short. 

If  your  writer  has  good  fortune  in  developing  this  form,  and  is  inventive  and 
resourceful,  he  can  secure  a  maximum  profit  at  the  expenditure  of  a  minimum 
of  time  and  labor.  A  salable  short-short  can  be  written  in  an  hour  or  two; 
I've  done  it  frequently.  I've  never  received  more  than  $500  for  a  short-short 
story,  and  in  193  1  I  received  only  $100  from  Liberty  for  this  one.  Nevertheless, 
I  should  have  had  to  write  a  5,000-word  bang-bang-cops-and-robbers  story  for 
Real  Detective  Tales  at  my  then  price  of  two  cents  a  word,  in  order  to  get  the 
same  sized  check. 

Necessarily,  I  think  the  literary  values  of  most  short-shorts  are  nil.  The  enter- 
tainment value  is  high.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  few  short  story  forms  which 
it  is  actually  fun  for  the  writer  to  attempt. 
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THE  NEIGHBORS  LIGHT 
THEIR  LANTERNS 


IT  WAS  around  two  o'clock  in  the  night  when  Mr.  Kingsilver's  elder 
daughter  discovered  that  her  father  was  gone. 

She  said  afterward,  a  dozen  times  and  to  a  dozen  people,  that  he  must 
have  awakened  her  when  he  closed  the  front  door.  She  said  that  there 
was  that  noise — whatever  it  was — and  then  she  woke  up,  and  felt  her 
way  downstairs  and  into  Pa's  room,  and  he  was  gone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsilver  had  slept  in  the  same  room,  upstairs,  for 
forty-one  years — clear  up  until  the  old  man  first  became  sick,  in  July 
of  the  year  before.  With  both  the  girls  gone  downtown  all  day,  it  would 
have  been  very  hard  for  old  lady  Kingsilver  to  run  up  and  down  stairs 
all  the  time.  So  they  put  him  in  a  downstairs  front  room;  he  had  occu- 
pied it  ever  since. 

Loretta  said  she  had  a  funny  feeling  when  she  felt  in  her  father's  bed, 
and  he  wasn't  there.  Then  she  lit  the  wall  lamp  (the  house  had  not  yet 
been  wired  for  electricity)  and  it  showed  her  the  bed  covers  rolled  back 
and  the  bed  empty.  His  clothes  were  gone  from  the  chair — even  his  old 
gray  sweater  and  all. 

First  she  thought  that  he  had  gone  to  the  closet.  The  night  was  cool 
for  early  June,  and  she  stopped  in  the  pantry  long  enough  to  snatch 
something  to  pull  over  her  shoulders.  The  something  which  she  got  was 
a  blue  apron.  She  drew  it  around  herself,  and  unhooked  the  screen  door 
of  the  kitchen — not  stopping  to  realize  that  it  wouldn't  be  hooked  if 
Pa  had  gone  out  that  way — and  trotted  out  along  the  brick  walk  to  the 
west  side  of  the  barn.  The  closet  was  weighted  under  the  shadow  of  a 
wild  grape  vine,  and  it  was  dark  as  a  stack  of  black  cats.  And  the  door 
was  shut.  She  knocked  a  couple  of  times  and  said,  urgently,  "Pa.  Pa!" 
and  then  she  pushed  open  the  door.  . .  .  He  wasn't  inside,  so  she  scurried 
back  to  the  house,  running  through  the  wet  grass  with  her  bare  feet. 
She  looked  into  the  clothes  closet  of  the  front  bedroom,  and  then  she 
woke  up  Mrs.  Kingsilver  and  Rachel. 

She  was  still  wearing  that  apron  over  her  shoulders  when  the  neigh- 
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bors  began  to  come  out,  but  later  she  remembered  about  her  nightgown, 
and  went  and  got  her  clothes  on. 

My  grandparents'  house  was  across  the  street,  and  one  house  to  the 
south.  Grandpa  and  Grandma  slept  in  the  front  room  on  the  second 
floor,  and  I  slept  in  the  back  room  where  the  stairway  came  up  with 
a  fence  alongside  it,  to  keep  people  from  falling  into  the  stair-pit.  It  was 
warm  in  that  room  during  the  summer;  eaves  bent  part  way  across  the 
ceiling,  and  the  corner  in  which  my  bed  stood  was  shut  off  from  the 
circulation  of  air.  Always  I  slept  as  if  I  had  been  drugged.  When  real 
hot  weather  came,  Grandma  used  to  let  me  sleep  out  in  the  back  yard 
on  an  old  mattress,  or  sometimes  even  in  the  hammock. 

This  night,  Grandpa  had  been  talking  with  Mr.  Oatman  for  several 
minutes  before  I  woke  up.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  emerging,  feet  first, 
from  a  warm,  black  well — and  far  away  the  voices  were  muttering 
ominously.  Afterward  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Oatman  had  banged  against 
the  front  of  the  house  with  a  croquet  mallet  which  he  found  lying  in 
the  yard. 

Grandpa  was  saying,  "How  long's  he  been  gone?" 

"They  don't  know.  Loretta  got  up  and  thought  he  was  in  the  privy, 
but  he  ain't  anywhere  around.  They  called  me,  and  Hornick's  folks,  and 
I  sent  Arthur  around  to  wake  folks  up." 

Grandpa  cleared  his  throat.  His  voice  sounded  quite  excited.  "I'll  get 
right  up,  Oatman,"  he  said. 

I  slid  out  of  bed  and  went  running  in  to  the  other  bedroom  in  my 
nightshirt.  The  linoleum  felt  damp  under  my  feet;  outside,  little  crea- 
tures were  buzzing  in  the  thick  blackness  of  maples — "tree-toads"  we 
called  them. 

"Who's  gone?" 

Grandma  said,  "Sh.  Mr.  Kingsilver." 

"Where's  he  gone?" 

"Sh.  They  don't  know.  Honey,  you  better  go  back  to — " 

Grandpa  was  fumbling  around  in  the  darkness.  I  heard  the  snap  of 
his  suspenders.  Grandma  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  peering  out  through 
the  mosquito  bar  tacked  across  the  window.  Down  in  the  yard  there 
was  a  mysterious  orange  blur — Mr.  Oatman  moving  away  across  the 
grass.  Away  down  toward  the  corner  you  could  hear  somebody  walking 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  Porter's  little  dog  began  to  bark.  There  was  a  light 
over  at  Hornick's. 

"Let  me  go,  Grandpa.  Please." 

Grandma  said,  "No.  Honey,  you  just  go  back  to  bed." 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  want  to  go.  Grandpa,  I'm  big  enough!  Arthur  Oat- 
man's  up.  He  isn't  any  bigger  than — "  I  wanted  to  go  out  with  Grandpa, 
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more  than  I  had  ever  wanted  to  go  to  the  fire  when  the  Yeoman  Hall 
burned  down. 

His  shoes  thumped  heavily.  "All  right.  Get  your  things  on." 

I  felt  my  way  back  through  the  gloom  and  began  to  claw  around 
for  my  overalls  and  shirt.  Grandma  went  downstairs,  carrying  a  lamp. 
She  had  on  a  dust-cap,  and  an  old  pink  wrapper  over  her  night-dress. 
She  looked  dramatic  and  ghostly,  going  down  into  that  stairway  pit 
with  the  smoking  lamp  in  her  hands. 

I  followed  her,  with  Grandpa  coming  behind  me.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  we  had  been  waiting  a  very  long  time  for  this  thing  to  happen. 
Each  night  for  many  years  when  we  had  gone  to  bed,  when  the  tree- 
toads  fretted  outdoors  with  their  damp,  green  sizzling,  we  had  expected 
somehow  to  be  awakened  in  the  dead  of  night. . .  .  That  was  my  thought; 
probably  it  was  not  my  grandparents'.  I  kept  thinking:  This  is  it.  The 
Awakening  at  Night.  This  is  it. 

Grandpa  went  to  the  summer  kitchen  and  got  out  the  lantern.  It 
hadn't  been  used  for  a  good  while,  but  there  was  oil  still  swishing  in 
the  bottom. .  .  .  He  wiped  the  clinging  dust  with  his  shirt  sleeves.  He 
said,  "Get  some  matches."  I  ran  to  the  little  tin  box  on  the  wall  beside 
the  Great  Majestic  range,  and  got  a  whole  handful  of  matches. 

Grandma  had  set  her  lamp  down  in  the  middle  of  the  dining  room 
table.  A  horde  of  tiny  insects  seemed  to  have  risen  from  the  red-checked 
tablecloth,  and  already  were  battering  and  swinging  in  pendulous  circles 
around  the  hot  lamp  chimney. 

"Dell.  You  think  I  better  go  over  there?"  asked  Grandma. 

"What?" 

"Kingsilver's.  Maybe  I  better  go  over  there  with  her  and  the  girls." 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe." 

All  three  of  us  went  out  into  the  far-flung  night.  Long  sprays  of 
soft  maple  leaves  hung  like  artificial  garlands  over  the  aura  of  our  lan- 
terns. I  had  never  before  awakened  at  two-thirty  in  the  morning  and 
started  out  anywhere. 

Mr.  Oatman  was  waiting  for  us  by  the  hitching-post  in  front  of 
McPetrie's.  His  son  Arthur  was  with  him.  We  boys  spoke  to  each  other 
in  hoarse  tones.  Each  of  us  was  overcome  by  the  majesty  of  this  ex- 
perience. 

More  neighbors  were  standing  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  King- 
silvers'.  We  crossed  the  road  to  join  them;  they  stood  in  a  menacing 
group  like  a  band  of  vigilantes  at  a  midnight  hanging.  There  were  two 
other  lanterns,  and  Doctor  Larch  had  a  new  flashlight.  He  kept  winking 
it  on  and  off,  pointing  it  at  the  ground;  you  could  see  the  faded  red 
bricks  of  the  sidewalk  spring  into  being,  edged  with  green  tufts   of 
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grass,  with  tiny  anthills  rising  between  them.  Then  the  moist  darkness 
underfoot  again. 

Up  on  the  porch,  old  Mrs.  Kingsilver  was  crying.  She  cried  very 
softly;  she  patted  Loretta's  hand,  and  rocked  steadily  back  and  forth 
in  a  wicker  chair.  Mrs.  Hornick  was  there  with  the  women,  a  fat  wad 
of  white,  clucking  with  sympathy.  But  Rachel,  the  younger  daughter, 
was  sitting  sideways  on  the  low  porch  railing,  watching  the  men  out  in 
the  yard.  I  thought  that  Rachel  and  Loretta  were  both  of  an  age,  and 
both  old,  but  probably  Rachel  was  thirty  and  Loretta  about  thirty-five. 
Rachel  was  bookkeeper  in  Carney's  Abstract  &  Loan  office;  she  had 
a  thin,  sallow  face  with  many  yellow  freckles,  and  sharp  brown  eyes. 
Her  hair  was  thin,  and  forever  frizzed  up  like  a  lot  of  little  wires. 

She  seemed  to  be  enjoying  all  this  commotion,  even  though  her  father 
had  disappeared.  She  called  to  the  group  on  the  sidewalk:  "Please  look 
out  for  those  pansies  there!" 

Assembled  were  Mr.  Oatman,  who  lived  across  the  road  south  of 
Hornick's,  and  his  son  Arthur;  Mr.  Hornick,  a  retired  farmer  living 
next  door  to  Kingsilvers',  and  his  nephew  Lee  Hornick  who  stayed  with 
him  (Lee  was  captain  of  the  high  school  football  team;  he  wore  a 
turtle-neck  sweater  and  had  a  thick  shock  of  whitish-blonde  hair,  and 
grunted  slightly  when  he  talked.  None  of  us  little  kids  liked  Lee.  We 
were  afraid  of  him.)  And  there  was  old  Mr.  Tilpen  from  across  Kiowa 
Street,  north  of  Kingsilvers'.  And  Grandpa  and  I.  None  of  the  McPetries 
had  come  out;  Mr.  McPetrie  had  died  during  the  previous  winter,  and 
there  were  just  women  there.  . . .  Doctor  Larch  was  a  young  married 
man  who  had  recently  moved  to  town.  He  lived  across  the  ravine  west 
of  Tilpen's,  in  a  small  white  house. 

Lamps  were  glimmering  in  Porters'  house.  Probably  they  were  get- 
ting up,  too. 

Old  Mr.  Tilpen  said,  as  if  he  were  boss:  "Well,  what's  to  be  done? 
Somebody  say  something." 

Grandpa  asked,  "Have  they  looked  the  house  over?" 

"Top  to  bottom,"  nodded  Mr.  Hornick.  And  Lee  grunted:  "First 
thing  we  did.  I  thought  maybe  the  old  man  had  fallen  down  cellar  or 
something.  But  he  ain't  there." 

Arthur  Oatman  whispered,  "Maybe  he  went  crazy." 

"No,  boy,"  said  Mr.  Tilpen,  speaking  to  the  group  at  large,  "he  isn't 
out  of  his  head — not  much,  anyway.  I  talked  to  him  in  the  afternoon. 
He  was  sitting  right  there  on  the  step.  I  says,  'Abram,  how  you  feeling?' 
He  says,  'Pretty  good,  Lew,  pretty  good.  Kinda  weak  on  my  pins 
yet.'  He  was  just  as  smart  as  I  was.  Didn't  give  no  sign  of  going  crazy." 
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My  grandfather  told  them:  "Well,  we'd  better  begin.  Anybody  gone 
around  the  yard?" 

Mr.  Hornick  and  Lee  started  off  immediately.  Mr.  Hornick  kept 
swinging  his  lantern  in  a  wide,  sputtering  arc.  Mr.  Oatman  called  after 
them,  "Loretta  already  looked  in  the — "  he  lowered  his  voice — "water 
closet." 

The  women  on  the  porch  quit  talking  for  a  moment.  Then  they  went 
on;  I  could  hear  the  squeak  of  Mrs.  Kingsilver's  rocker,  and  the  murmur 
of  my  grandmother's  voice.  Mrs.  Kingsilver  sighed  heavily,  and  gave 
a  little  whimper. 

Mr.  Hornick  and  Lee  began  poking  around,  away  back  by  the  lilac 
bushes.  Their  light  was  dull  and  brownish;  not  as  bright  as  our  lantern. 

"Where'll  the  rest  of  us  go?"  asked  Doctor  Larch.  He  hadn't  said 
much;  we  all  sensed  the  fact  that  he  was  hanging  back  because  he  was 
a  stranger  in  town  and  didn't  want  people  to  think  that  he  was  intruding 
himself  upon  them. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  good  place,"  Mr.  Oatman  exclaimed.  "Down  to 
his  lot." 

"Where's  that?" 

"He's  got  a  pasture-lot  down  below  the  hill,  past  Ross's  place,  where 
he  keeps  those  cattle." 

Doctor  Larch  said,  "I've  seen  them.  Jerseys." 

"I  thought  maybe  the  old  fellow  might  of  taken  it  into  his  noodle 
to  go  down  there  and  see  after  those  cows,  or  something." 

Grandpa  cleared  his  throat.  "Let's  go  and  see.  We  can  keep  our  eyes 
peeled  on  the  way  down." 

"No  sense  in  everybody  going,"  Mr.  Oatman  told  them.  "Tell  you, 
Doctor:  here  comes  Porter — " 

Mr.  Porter  was  coming  rapidly,  limping  up  the  black  corridor  under 
the  maples.  He  was  a  short  man,  very  shaggy  and  leather-faced.  He  was 
a  carpenter  and  had  broken  his  leg  when  I  was  just  a  baby,  by  falling 
from  a  scaffolding. 

"You  got  that  flashlight,  Doctor.  Take  Porter  and  go  over  and  look 
through  that  long  grass  and  bushes  and  stuff  back  of  your  place.  There's 
a  kind  of  gully  down  there  and  he  might  have  fell  in.  The  rest  of  us 
will  go  down  to  the  lot,  and  look  along  the  road." 

Doctor  Larch  said,  "O.K."  briskly,  and  started  down  the  sidewalk 
toward  Mr.  Porter.  I  thought  that  sounded  very  wide-awake  and  citified, 
the  way  he  said,  "O.K." 

The  rest  of  us  went  up  the  road,  south,  to  the  corner  of  Monterey 
Street.  We  could  hear  the  night  freight  going  south  through  the  rail- 
road cut,  down  below  Huddlestun's  woods.  The  whistle  wailed  shrilly, 
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and  for  a  moment  we  couldn't  hear  any  of  the  night  sounds  in  the  trees. 

At  Monterey  Street  we  turned  east  and  headed  down  the  hill  past 
Ross's  house.  There  were  curbs-and-gutters  on  the  avenue  but  none  on 
Monterey  Street.  The  dim,  dusty  road  spread  out  between  ranks  of  tall 
weeds  like  a  country  lane.  We  walked  in  a  wide-spaced  line:  Mr.  Oat- 
man,  Mr.  Tilpen,  Arthur  and  Grandpa  and  I.  I  began  to  wish  that  I  had 
brought  my  Daisy  air  rifle. 

"Anybody  wake  up  Ross's?"  asked  Mr.  Tilpen. 

Mr.  Oatman  exclaimed,  "By  golly!  That's  right.  Jerome  is  home  from 
Waterloo,  ain't  he?  I  was  thinking  there  was  just  women-folks." 

"I'll  get  them  up,"  said  Mr.  Tilpen.  He  left  the  road  and  plowed 
slowly  through  the  high,  wet  grass  toward  the  dark  cube  which  was 
Ross's  house.  Old  Nig  began  to  bark  angrily,  and  other  dogs  answered 
him  from  far  down  by  the  river. 

The  rest  of  us  kept  on,  down  the  hill.  Mr.  Oatman  was  whistling 
under  his  breath;  Grandpa  didn't  say  anything.  Arthur  and  I  stayed 
between  them;  we  were  afraid  to  talk  for  fear  they'd  decide  that  we 
were  a  nuisance  and  send  us  back  home. 

It  seemed  much  grayer  when  we  were  once  out  from  beneath  the  trees 
which  canopied  over  Monterey  Street.  On  the  north  side  of  the  road  there 
was  a  cornfield,  half  a  block  square,  but  the  corn  wasn't  high  enough 
yet  to  hide  anything.  It  showed  as  a  breadth  of  prairie  stretching  up 
the  slope  under  the  breathing  stars.  On  the  south  side  of  the  road  was 
Mr.  Kingsilver's  pasture  lot.  An  old  fence  of  warped,  papery  boards 
ranged  along  the  front  side  of  it,  but  the  other  three  boundaries  were 
of  newer  wire.  The  headed  blue-grass  was  high  and  soft  inside;  the  two 
cows  seemed  never  to  trample  it  down;  you  could  sense  its  feathery 
dampness  when  you  came  up  to  the  fence. 

Arthur  and  I  climbed  the  planks  of  the  gate  and  sat  astride,  peering 
into  the  misty  gloom  beyond. 

"Gate  ain't  open,"  Mr.  Oatman  said. 

"He  might  have  closed  it  after  him,"  suggested  Grandpa. 

"You  kids  see  those  cows  anywhere?" 

Arthur  said,  "There's  one.  Over  there  toward  the  corner."  We  could 
hear  it  chewing — a  calm,  phosphorescent  hulk  lying  in  the  wet  grass. 
Finally  we  made  out  the  other  cow,  just  beyond. 

"If  he  had  gone  in,"  Grandpa  said,  "the  grass'd  be  tramped  down." 

Mr.  Oatman  told  us,  "You  kids  skin  over  the  fence  and  look  around." 

We  dropped  down  into  the  tangled  strands  of  grass — wet  and  cold 
and  wiry  around  our  bare  legs.  I  felt  weighted  with  responsibility:  once 
there  came  to  me  the  ghoulish,  imagined  picture  of  Mr.  Kingsilver,  his 
eyes  glinting,  crouching  in  a  weedy  tangle  with  a  big  knife  in  his  hands. 
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Nothing  seemed  honest  or  real  or  ordinary  in  this  dark  hour.  I  could 
not  think  of  Mr.  Kingsilver  as  I  had  known  him — a  bent,  knobby  old 
man  in  a  blacksmith's  apron — a  sick  patriarch  slouching  on  his  porch.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  skulking  Thing  who  lurked,  laughing  slyly,  beyond  the  rim 
of  our  imagination. 

We  walked  far  out  into  the  pasture.  The  two  lanterns  swayed  and 
shuddered,  back  by  the  gate  ...  we  spread  out  in  varying  crooked  paths 
and  then  guided  back  together  again.  The  next  morning  when  Arthur 
and  I  went  by,  going  fishing,  we  imagined  that  we  could  see  the  marks 
where  we  had  walked,  making  a  huge,  sharp-pointed  oval  in  the  field. 

"See  anything?"  Mr.  Oatman  called.  His  voice  muffled  itself,  bated 
yet  vibrant,  like  an  usher  whispering  across  a  church  during  services. 

"No.  ...No." 

"Come  on  back." 

We  ran  back  to  the  gate  and  climbed  over.  It  was  very  good  to  leave 
that  pasture  and  those  bulky,  cud-chewing  cattle  behind  us. 

Grandpa  and  Mr.  Oatman  had  already  started  north  along  Senate 
Street.  Senate  Street  was  another  of  those  lazy,  weed-bordered  roads 
which  flung  along  the  outskirts  of  our  little  town.  It  edged  the  cornfields 
on  the  east  side. 

Arthur  and  I  ran  to  catch  up  with  the  two  lanterns.  "How  about  it, 
Dell?"  Mr.  Oatman  asked  my  grandfather.  "Think  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  go  up  across  the  cornfield?" 

"Ain't  high  enough  for  him  to  be  hid  out  there,"  said  Grandpa. 

"He  might  be  laying  there." 

"Well,"  Grandpa  agreed,  "we  might  try  it  up  through  the  middle." 

Mr.  Oatman  stopped  suddenly.  His  lantern  squeaked  on  its  wide 
handle.  "Listen." 

We  stood  stock-still  in  the  road.  Up  on  the  hard  surface  of  the  avenue 
we  could  hear  a  horse's  hoofs  going  kok,  kok,  kok,  kok.  Looking  across 
the  long  slope  of  the  cornfield  and  past  Porters'  house,  we  saw  a  single 
buggy  coming  south  under  the  last  street  lamp.  The  horse  was  trotting 
purposefully.  .  . .  We  kept  standing  there  and  listening.  Presently  we 
heard  the  hoof-beats  stop,  and  a  buggy  wheel  crunched  against  the  curb- 
stone near  Kingsilver's  house. 

"Must  be  the  marshal  or  somebody,"  Grandpa  said. 

We  found  out  later  that  Rachel  Kingsilver  had  gone  over  to  Doctor 
Larch's  and  phoned  the  night  marshal.  The  Kingsilvers  had  a  telephone 
but  it  was  an  Independent,  and  most  of  the  important  places  in  town 
had  the  new  Martin  phones. 

"Probably  the  whole  town  will  be  getting  up,  now,"  observed  Mr. 
Oatman.  He  seemed  pleased  with  the  prospect. 
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We  entered  the  cornfield  and  spread  out  between  the  rows,  the  men 
warning  Arthur  and  me  not  to  step  on  any  of  the  plants. 

There  was  no  trace  of  Mr.  Kingsilver,  though  we  walked  all  the  way 
up  the  field  to  the  rear  boundary  of  Ross's  garden.  Grandpa  and  Mr. 
Oatman  walked  on  the  outside  and  we  boys  in  the  middle,  where  the 
converging  circles  of  lantern  light  spun  in  flat,  patterned  discs.  The 
corn  was  ankle  high  and  the  blades  of  it  waved  softly — a  livid,  unwhole- 
some green  in  that  artificial  glimmer.  Once  a  small  animal  raced  away 
from  us  into  the  darkness.  Arthur  thought  it  must  be  a  skunk,  but  I 
didn't  smell  anything  and  was  sure  that  it  was  a  ground-squirrel.  Mr. 
Oatman  said  that  it  was  probably  just  a  cat. 

When  we  had  reached  the  currant  bushes  at  the  edge  of  Ross's  garden, 
and  poked  around  them  for  a  few  minutes,  we  paused  to  consider.  Look- 
ing down  the  slope  toward  the  east,  we  were  suddenly  aware  that  elms 
across  Senate  Street  were  visible — a  steep  cliff  against  the  faintly  graying 
sky.  The  tree-toads  subsided  into  a  piping  murmur,  breaking  into  periods 
of  silence,  and  a  few  very  early  birds  were  chirping  in  the  bushes.  And 
everywhere — in  the  north  and  west — near  Porters',  near  Tilpens',  near 
Kingsilvers',  the  little  flashes  of  white  or  brownish  light  were  gliding 
about,  swinging,  wandering,  hiding  in  dense  coverts  and  vanishing  again. 

"Got  the  whole  neighborhood  up,"  declared  Mr.  Oatman,  with  some 
satisfaction. 

We  heard  the  marshal's  horse  whinny,  and  rub  the  buggy  wheel 
against  the  curbing. 

Grandpa  said,  "How  about  the  old  barn?  McPetrie's  barn." 

Mr.  Oatman  thought  that  was  a  good  idea.  Since  Mr.  McPetrie  died 
no  one  had  used  the  barn.  It  stood  in  a  slight  hollow,  north  of  McPetrie's 
house  and  almost  directly  across  the  avenue  from  the  Kingsilvers'  place. 

We  went  along  the  north  edge  of  Ross's  garden,  through  the  ragged 
hedge  of  watersprouts  which  grew  from  box  elder  stumps,  and  west 
along  McPetrie's  garden.  The  fresh,  damp  earth  smelled  good  and  there 
was  an  odor  of  onions.  Back  of  McPetrie's  house  we  turned  down  a  path 
toward  the  old  barn. 

There  was  a  wooden  snow-plow  leaning  against  the  side  of  it,  and  a 
pile  of  old  boards,  and  some  chopping  blocks.  Grandpa  carried  the  lan- 
tern into  odd  corners  all  the  way  around  outside  of  the  barn.  We  sank 
ankle-deep  in  an  ancient  manure  heap.  The  dark,  crooked  doorway  of 
the  barn  seemed  to  twist  with  misty  shadows.  I  remembered  coming 
down  there  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  to  watch  Mr.  McPetrie  with  his 
horses,  and  suddenly  it  seemed  that  he  might  hail  us  cordially  at  any 
moment. 
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"Well,"  said  Mr.  Oatman,  "nothing  outside.  Let's  see  what's  in." 

We  bunched  in  at  the  door,  Arthur  and  I  staying  close  within  the 
lantern  circle.  The  gaunt,  swinging  rays  drifted  over  the  littered  floor, 
half  planks  and  half  earth,  where  sifted  hay  and  dry  straw  flakes  lay 
in  a  ruinous  mat.  There  was  a  shabby  horse-collar  hanging  on  a  peg 
between  the  two  smooth,  rubbed  stalls,  and  higher  up  a  scythe  was 
thrust  between  two  boards.  It  was  the  grayest,  loneliest  old  barn  I  ever 
saw  in  all  my  life.  A  rat  rustled  and  squeaked  in  the  depths  of  a  manger, 
and  we  all  jumped. 

Mr.  Oatman  led  the  way,  swinging  his  lantern  into  each  of  two  stalls 
and  lifting  it  toward  the  ceiling.  Grandpa  walked  unerringly  toward  the 
corner  where  a  row  of  cleats  led  to  the  haymow.  "Spose  he's  up  there?" 
he  asked. 

"Don't  see  how  he'd  get  up  that  ladder." 

Grandpa  didn't  say  anything  for  a  moment.  I  heard  him  swallow — 
a  forced,  oily  sound  . .  .  was  there  someone  close  at  hand,  hiding,  listen- 
ing to  every  word  uttered?  "I  was  just  thinking,"  said  Grandpa.  "Re- 
member August  Schiel?  He  hung  himself  in  Mefford's  barn.  Upstairs." 

"No,"  Mr.  Oatman  corrected,  "it  was  Lucas's  barn.  Right  behind 
Mefford's  place,  though." 

They  wiggled  the  lantern  rays. 

"Don't  see  how  he  could  get  up  that  ladder,"  Mr.  Oatman  said  again. 

Grandpa  put  his  weight  on  the  lower  rung,  but  the  crosspiece  broke 
with  a  snap  and  let  him  down  into  the  straw.  We  all  jumped.  "One  of 
the  kids'll  have  to  go  up  there,"  he  said. 

"The  old  man  is  pretty  light  for  a  old  blacksmith.  Maybe  he  could 
of  got  up  there.  .  . .  You  want  to  skin  up  that  ladder,  Arthur?" 

Arthur  shuddered  honestly.  "No." 

"I'll  go,"  I  said,  quickly.  I  was  scared  to  death,  and  hoped  that  they 
would  abandon  the  notion,  but  here  was  my  chance  to  put  one  over  on 
Arthur  Oatman. 

Then  we  both  started  toward  the  rough  ladder,  but  I  was  closest  and 
got  there  first.  When  I  had  climbed  up  several  rungs  I  reached  down 
and  Grandpa  handed  me  his  lantern.  It  felt  loose  and  hot  and  uncertain, 
as  if  it  might  explode  at  any  moment.  "Take  care,"  Grandpa  said,  in 
general  warning. 

I  reached  the  top,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  never  put  my  head  and 
shoulders  through  that  hay-draped  opening.  I  was  morally  certain  that 
Mr.  Kingsilver  was  up  there — an  angular,  grinning  shape,  swaying  from 
a  rafter  at  the  end  of  an  old  halter-rope.  Or  else  waiting  to  spring  upon 
me — with  that  knife. 

"Go  on,"  they  said,  from  below. 
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I  lifted  the  lantern  above  my  head;  it  tipped  dangerously;  somehow 
I  pushed  my  shoulders  after  it.  The  dry,  dusty  air  rushed  at  me  from 
every  corner.  The  rafters  were  shadowy  skeletons.  .  . .  Mr.  Kingsilver 
wasn't  up  there.  Nothing  was  up  there — just  hay  and  boards,  and  an  old 
pair  of  wagon  wheels  leaned  against  the  end  of  the  mow. 

"Don't  see  anything,"  I  called,  and  I  was  so  relieved  that  I  almost 
cried. 

"All  right." 

I  came  back  down  the  cleats,  two  at  a  time,  nearly  spilling  the  lantern 
overboard.  Grandpa  seized  it.  "Boy,  you  look  out!"  he  cried  in  annoy- 
ance. "Like  to  burn  us  all  up!" 

We  went  back  into  the  barnyard,  leaving  that  awful  barn  to  its  straw 
shadows.  The  sky  was  intently  gray,  now,  above  the  elms  of  Senate 
Street.  Opposite  the  barn,  a  hundred  yards  away,  where  Kiowa  Street 
ambled  down  the  mild  hillside,  someone  was  standing  out  in  the  road 
swinging  his  lantern  in  a  constant  circle.  "Hup!"  he  called,  in  the 
strained,  hushed  voice  of  one  not  accustomed  to  calling — the  voice  of 
a  man  surprised  and  embarrassed  about  something.  "Hup!  Hey.  Dell. 
Oatman.  Over  here!" 

"Who  is  it?"  they  asked  together. 

"Rufe,"  said  Mr.  Hornick's  voice.  "Come  over  here.  Here  he  is." 

"Who?" 

His  voice  said,  "Kingsilver,"  but  it  faded  out — we  heard  only  the  first 
syllable. 

We  all  ran,  or  tried  to,  limping  and  stumbling  through  restraining 
weeds.  We  hurried,  we  breathed  hard  like  people  going  to  a  fire;  and 
yet  an  apologetic  caution  made  us  slow  down  as  we  approached  that 
signaling  lantern  .  . .  we  came  forward,  feeling  that  here  was  something 
we  had  not  bargained  for,  here  was  some  pathetic  regret,  some  sadness 
for  which  we  might  have  been  partly  responsible. 

Mr.  Kingsilver  lay  on  his  back,  his  head  pointing  downhill,  arms 
spread  wide  and  hands  relaxed,  half  open.  His  little,  goatish  beard  was 
thrust  stubbornly  upward  and  his  lips  had  compressed,  very  thin  and 
wide  and  tight.  His  whole  face  had  turned  to  plaster — before,  when 
alive,  he  had  been  merely  old  man  Kingsilver.  Now  he  was  something 
classic,  like  the  molded  masks  over  the  stage  at  the  Armory  Opera  House. 
.  .  .  His  old  blue  cap  had  come  off  when  he  fell;  it  lay  half  under  his 
head.  In  one  hand  he  had  been  carrying  another  cap — why,  the  Lord 
only  knows.  It  was  an  old  gray  cap  with  a  button  on  top.  The  caps  lay 
there  in  the  dust  of  the  road — mute  and  shabby  and  no  longer  good  for 
anything. 

"Is  he  gone?"  Grandpa  asked. 
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Mr.  Hornick  seemed  rather  shaken.  "Gave  me  an  awful  shock  to  see 
him  laying  here  like  this.  I  kind  of  wasn't  expecting  it!  Lee  went  over 
to  help  Porter  and  Doc  Larch,  and  I  started  down  the  road  all  alone. 
Then  he  was  laying  here." 

We  stood  around  looking  at  the  old  man.  I  wondered  why  Grandpa 
and  the  rest  of  them  didn't  take  off  their  hats,  like  people  at  a  funeral. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  anyone  newly  dead. 

c  'Spose  he  got  hit  by  anything?"  suggested  Mr.  Oatman. 

"Oh,  I'd  say  not."  Mr.  Hornick's  voice  was  stronger,  now.  "Way  I 
figure  it,  he  started  down  this  road  and  then  had  a  stroke  or  something 
and  fell  right  here.  He's  cold.  Probably  been  here  all  the  time/' 

A  white  light  approached  us,  snapping  on  and  off.  And  dim  figures 
with  it,  figures  walking  authoritatively  through  the  dawn.  They  were 
Doctor  Larch  and  Lee  Hornick  and  Mr.  Porter. 

We  all  called,  softly,  "Here  he  is." 

Doctor  Larch  got  down  on  his  knees  and  felt  the  dead  wrist  and 
opened  one  eyelid  of  the  body.  "Probably  he  was  here  all  the  time." 

"What  I  said,"  nodded  Mr.  Hornick. 

Grandpa  asked,  "Well,  do  we  need  to  leave  him  here  for  Arch  Foster 
to  see?  Doesn't  seem  to  be  need  of  an  inquest." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Mr.  Porter.  "Nobody 'd  ever  kill  the  old  feller.  Just 
a  stroke,  kind  of.  Reckon  he  was  took  sick  again,  and  got  out  of  bed 
and—" 

"You  better  go  up  and  tell  the  folks,  Doctor." 

Larch  hesitated.  "Well.  Somebody  had." 

Several  of  the  men  said,  "Yes,  Doctor.  Guess  you  better  be  the  one." 

"All  right."  He  started  up  the  road,  snapping  his  light  occasionally 
to  light  the  way.  But  the  sky  was  turning  to  steel  blue  in  the  east.  Robins 
were  singing. 

Mr.  Tilpen  and  Jerome  Ross  came  through  the  weeds  from  the  direc- 
tion of  McPetrie's  barn.  They  had  thought  about  the  old  barn,  too,  and 
started  down  to  search  it;  then  they  saw  our  lights  in  the  road. 

"Well,"  everybody  said,  "we  might  as  well  get  him  up  home." 

Mr.  Oatman  and  Grandpa  got  down  on  their  knees.  Lee  Hornick 
reached  his  long  arms  under  the  old  man's  shoulders.  "Easy,"  Mr.  Oat- 
man said.  "Wait'll  I  get  aholt.  Rufe,  you  get  on  this  side." 

Someone  whispered,  "All  right.  Now."  They  all  lifted.  Mr.  Kingsilver 
lay  lightly  upon  their  straining  arms.  "Ain't  so  heavy,"  said  Grandpa. 

Arthur  picked  up  the  two  caps,  and  I  took  a  lantern  in  each  hand. 
We  started  up  the  road;  I  thought  of  how  Mr,  Kingsilver  must  have 
looked,  walking  down  that  hill  in  the  darkness . .  .  now  we  were  bringing 
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him  back.  Arthur  and  I  lagged  behind,  watching  those  slow-moving 
shapes  ahead  of  us.  Mr.  Oatman  kept  saying:  rrLeft .  .  .  left .  .  ." 

The  marshal  came  out  to  meet  us  at  the  corner.  We  went  along 
through  the  dimness  beneath  the  maples;  up  on  the  porch  Mrs.  King- 
silver  was  sobbing,  and  women  were  all  over  the  steps.  I  heard  Loretta 
say,  between  gulps  of  breath:  "Poor  old  father,  my  poor  old  father,  had 
to  go  out  in  the  road  to  die  .  . ."  and  then  she  was  crying.  Rachel  was 
inside  somewhere;  there  were  lights  throughout  the  house,  and  screen 
doors  opening  and  shutting. 

They  carried  Mr.  Kingsilver  up  the  steps  and  into  his  own  front  room, 
and  put  him  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  Hornick  went  over  home  to  call  the  under- 
taker. 

Gra*ndpa  and  Grandma  and  I  walked  back  across  the  street,  not  saying 
much.  It  seemed  desperately  unreal.  I  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  bed, 
but  they  did.  I  lay  down  on  the  couch  in  the  dining  room,  and  covered 
up  with  an  old  afghan.  The  clock  ticked  for  ages,  and  people  went  up 
and  down  the  street  outside,  and  it  got  lighter  and  lighter.  Finally  I  did 
go  to  sleep,  and  didn't  wake  up  until  after  nine  o'clock.  It  was  a  bright, 
sunny  day;  women  were  over  at  Kingsilver's,  doing  things.  Mrs.  Oatman 
was  sweeping  off  the  front  sidewalk. 

That  was  Thursday.  There  was  time  for  Mont  Hunter  to  get  the 
account  of  the  death  into  the  paper  which  came  out  that  afternoon.  It 
said  that  Mr.  Kingsilver  had  been  a  blacksmith  in  Webster  City  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Nobody  realized  that  he  had  been  there  that  long.  He 
was  seventy-two  years  old. 


'pinat  rffifoeevtcutee 


IN  193 1  I  had  a  workroom,  a  cheap  rented  bedroom  in  a  house  on  West  41st 
Street  in  Des  Moines.  The  man  of  the  house  was  a  railway  conductor  and  was 
gone  a  good  share  of  the  time.  His  wife  went  out  and  played  bridge  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  the  other  roomer  was  only  there  at  night.  Usually  during  the 
days,  the  house  was  as  quiet  as  a  tomb,  which  my  own  home  (with  a  three-year- 
old  daughter  ranging  through  it)  was  most  certainly  not.  I  wrote  one  novel  and 
a  lot  of  short  stories  in  that  dingy  room  on  41st  Street;  and  there  I  wrote  The 
Neighbors  Light  Their  Lanterns. 

The  tale  has  considerable  foundation  in  fact.  An  old  neighbor  of  ours,  when 
I  was  a  boy  at  my  grandparents'  home  in  Webster  City,  did  disappear  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  we  did  hunt  for  him  much  in  the  fashion  related  in  this 
story,  and  we  did  find  him  dead  in  the  road.  As  a  mild  little  transcript  of  Ameri- 
can village  life,  The  Neighbors  Light  Their  Lanterns  may  have  some  pastoral 
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values,  but  it's  not  a  short  story  in  the  ordinary  commercial  sense  of  the  word. 
Again,  it  is  a  good  example  of  what  not  to  write  if  you  want  to  make  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  and  yourself  very  happy. 

Originally  I  called  this  story  T/ac  Vanishment  of  Mr.  Kingsilver  and  I  couldn't 
sell  it  anywhere.  In  1936,  after  a  number  of  successful  novels,  and  after  my 
short  story  price  had  reached  a  figure  which  would  have  seemed  gigantic  five 
years  before,  I  revised  the  story  slightly,  improving  it  as  much  as  I  could  and 
giving  it  this  new  title.  Still  no  sale,  although  my  agent  tried  every  possible 
market.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  appeared  in  print.  I  have  tried  to  analyze  my 
motives  for  including  the  story  in  this  book  but  can't  make  any  great  headway, 
and  am  still  stubborn  enough  to  demand  its  inclusion.  Perhaps  The  Neighbors 
Light  Their  Lanterns  represents  a  kind  of  mild  recounting  which  is  acceptable  to 
me  purely  for  nostalgic  reasons.  Some  other  people  may  enjoy  reading  it,  too. 
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NEITHER  HAND  NOR  FOOT 


THE  sun  was  swinging  halfway  above  Galley  Ridge,  pushing  higher, 
trying  to  burn  through  the  damp  spring  fog,  when  Dave  McCloud 
climbed  the  overgrown  clay  trail  which  led  to  his  house. 

His  boy  and  his  girl  were  playing  some  kind  of  a  very  sober  game, 
out  on  the  stoop.  They  scuttled  away  when  they  heard  Dave  approach- 
ing, and  peeked  warily  at  him  from  behind  a  shed. 

Vangie  came  to  the  door.  She  wore  a  faded  pink  cotton  dress,  but  it 
was  clean  and  freshly  ironed. 

"Howdy,  Vangie,"  said  Dave  McCloud,  and  walked  past  her  into  the 
house.  He  sat  down  heavily. 

"Dave,"  whispered  Vangie.  "Dave. .  . ." 

He  said,  over  his  shoulder,  "Well,  I'm  all  right.  I'm  plumb  weary,  but 
I'm  all  right." 

"You  ain't  got  much  meat  on  you,"  said  Vangie.  Thin  tears  stood 
in  her  pale  blue  eyes.  "We  knowed  you  was  comin\  Folks  brung  the 
word  out  from  Killdeer.  Mace  Elkin's  boy  come  over  an'  tolt  us,  sun-up." 

Dave  didn't  look  at  her.  His  sad,  hazel  eyes  studied  the  clean-scrubbed 
boards  of  the  floor.  "I  had  to  wait  a  while  in  Killdeer.  I  had  an  errant  in 
Killdeer."  His  hand  slid  into  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat  and  brought  out 
a  snub-nosed  .38,  its  brownish  metal  gleaming  softly.  Men  like  Dave 
McCloud  do  not  learn  readily.  But  no  one  could  do  time  for  three  years, 
and  not  have  it  brought  to  his  attention  that  for  certain  purposes,  a 
snub-nosed  .38  is  much  handier  than  an  awkward  .44  or  .45. 

Vangie  swallowed.  "Dave,  you  must  be  plumb  starved." 

"No.  I  ain't  hungry." 

"But  you're  thin.  They  never  give  you  much  to  eat,  in  that  jail." 

"I  tell  you  I  ain't  hungry.  Where're  the  kids?" 

His  wife  called  the  children.  They  crept  in,  barefoot,  frightened,  yet 
somehow  delighted  at  this  novelty  which  had  come  into  their  lives. 

"I'd  'a'  knowed  you,  Mellany."  McCloud  studied  them  with  enforced 
calm,  his  eyes  deep  and  remote  under  heavy  brows.  "You,  Bryant,  I 
wouldn't  'a'  knowed.  You  growed  like  a  weed.  You  wasn't  much  more'n 
a  piddlin'  babe  when  I  went  away  to  the  pen.  Reckon  you  don't  even 
know  who  I  am." 
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The  boy  grinned. 

"I've  tolt  'em,  Dave,"  cried  Vangie. 

The  young  man  lifted  the  revolver  in  his  hand.  "You,  Bryant,  I  want 
you  should  take  note  of  this.  Scott  Simson  kilt  my  Pap,  and  sent  me  up 
for  three  years.  I'm  goin'  over  on  Camden,  now,  an'  git  Scott  Simson. 
Should  I  be  sent  up,  or  maybe  kilt  by  some  friends  of  Old  Scott,  I  want 
you  should  remember." 

Vangie 's  warped  hands  twisted  at  her  dress.  "There  ain't  no  more 
Simsons,  Dave.  You  know  that.  Old  Scott  ain't  got  no  other  kin  but  that 
girl  of  his.  And  she  can't  talk.  There  ain't  no  more  Simsons." 

"He  kilt  my  Pap,"  said  Dave.  "He  lay-wayed  him." 

The  young  woman  caught  her  breath  with  a  sudden  strangulation. 
"But  you  can't  go  after  Old  Scott.  He's  all  lamed  up.  His  house  caught 
afire  an'  burnt,  an'  almost  burnt  him  up  in  it.  He  had  to  jump  out  the 
windy.  An'  he's  all  hung  up  in  bed  with  a  broken  leg.  He  can't  move 
hand  nor  foot." 

McCloud  turned  his  sad,  smouldering  eyes  on  her.  "Where's  that  there 
Miles  City  holster  of  mine?" 

Vangie  brought  the  shoulder  holster  from  a  dark  closet.  Dave  removed 
his  shirt  and  strapped  the  holster  beneath  his  arm.  He  left  two  buttons 
of  his  shirt  unfastened. 

The  children  watched  him,  pale-faced  and  silent.  His  wife  looked 
toward  the  stove  where  fried  meat  and  hominy  lay  scorching  in  their 
pans.  "You  won't  eat  nothin',  Dave?" 

"It's  a  good  piece  over  to  Camden  Crick.  I  went  to  have  plenty  of 
time.  I  want  to  talk  to  Old  Scott  an'  let  him  see  me.  I  want  he  should 
know  why  I  kill  him." 

Vangie's  colorless  lips  sagged  open.  "He's  a  poor  old  man,  Dave.  He's 
all  lamed  up.  He  can't  move  hand  nor — " 

Her  husband  brushed  her  aside  with  his  elbow.  "I  wanted  you  should 
know,"  he  said.  "I  wanted  to  tell  the  boy  so  he'd  take  note.  That's  why 
I  come  here  first."  He  walked  out  of  the  door  and  down  the  long  ruts  of 
clay  and  twisted  away  amid  budding  trees.  His  tall  figure  was  soon  lost  in 
the  olive-colored  mist.  His  wife  and  children  stood  silently  on  the  stoop, 
gazing  after  him. 

Dave  kept  to  the  woods.  He  crossed  the  first  creek  and  climbed  the 
shoulder  of  Bear-cat,  working  eastward  toward  the  gap.  He  had  no 
desire  to  meet  anyone,  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  avoid  the  few  scattered 
clearings  which  lay  between  his  home  and  Camden  Creek. 

Hours  later,  he  emerged  at  the  Forks.  A  dark  patch  of  ashes  and 
rubbish,  scattered  beneath  two  scorched  sycamores,  marked  where  Old 
Scott's  former  home  had  stood.  The  new  house,  a  one-room  structure,  its 
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raw  boards  unpainted  and  soiled  by  smoke,  was  a  hundred  yards  beyond. 

Dixie,  Scott  Simson's  old-maid  daughter,  was  standing  at  the  door. 
A  scrawny  hound-dog  had  signaled  the  approach,  long  before  McCloud 
crossed  the  stream. 

"I  want  to  see  Scott,  Dixie  Simson."  She  was  not  deaf,  although  she 
lacked  the  power  of  speech,  and  she  would  know  what  he  meant. 

The  woman  opened  the  door.  Dave  stepped  into  the  room. 

"Howdy,  Dave,"  said  Old  Scott. 

He  was  in  bed,  near  the  one  window.  His  long  beard,  tangled  and 
stained  with  tobacco  juice,  curled  out  over  the  bedclothing.  His  arms 
lay  outside  the  blankets,  but  they  were  swathed  from  finger-tips  to 
shoulders  in  tightly-wound  bandages,  like  bent  gray  sausages.  One  leg 
was  lifted  high  above  the  rumpled  blankets,  swinging  by  taut  cords 
from  an  overhead  framework.  The  leg  lay  arched  in  a  metal  basket,  and 
was  kept  from  motion  by  a  brown  cord  which  stretched  down  to  some 
anchorage  within  the  bed  itself. 

"Set  down  in  the  cheer,  Dave  McCloud,"  said  the  old  man. 

"I  won't  be  here  long,"  Dave  told  him.  He  turned  to  Dixie.  "You, 
Dixie.  Git  over  there  by  the  head  of  his  bed.  I  want  you  should  be 
where  I  can  watch  you." 

Silently,  the  stoop-shouldered  woman  shuffled  over  against  the  wall. 

"I'm  goin'  to  kill  you,  Scott,"  said  Dave.  "I'm  goin'  to  plug  you, 
helpless,  same  as  you  did  when  you  kilt  my  Pap." 

"Yore  Pap  wa'n't  helpless  when  I  kilt  him,"  Scott  said.  His  blue  eyes 
never  left  McCloud's  face. 

"You  shot  him  in  the  back.  You  lay-wayed  him." 

The  old  man  twisted  his  head.  "Set  down,  Dave.  You  do  me  injustice 
not  to  set,  when  you  come  in  my  house." 

"I'll  set,"  said  McCloud.  "But  I  aim  to  kill  you  afore  I  go."  He  sat 
rigidly  in  an  old  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  staring  across  the  com- 
forters at  Scott's  gray  face. 

Simson  coughed.  "We  knowed  you  was  out  of  jail,  an'  comin'.  Folks 
seen  you  git  off  the  cars  at  Killdeer.  I  reckoned  you'd  be  here  afore  now. 
But  there  was  nothin'  I  could  do.  I'm  here  in  bed — can't  move  hand  nor 
foot." 

"Don't  you  beg  me  for  no  mercy." 

"I  ain't  beggin'  you  for  mercy.  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  what  happened, 
that's  all.  I  met  yore  Pap  up  on  the  west  side  of  Bear-cat.  He  drawed 
afore  I  had  scarcely  see  him.  He  shot  twice,  but  I  drapped  to  the  ground 
an'  was  saved.  Then  his  gun  missed  fire  on  the  third  ca'tridge,  an'  he 
turnt  to  run.  By  that  time  I  had  my  gun  out,  an'  the  bullet  tuck  him 
between  the  shoulders.  That's  all." 
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McCloud's  hand  lay  coiled  like  a  spring  in  his  lap.  "My  Pap  never  had 
no  gun  when  they  found  him." 

"He  drapped  it  into  the  gulley  when  he  fell.  He  was  plumb  on  the 
edge  of  Bear-cat.  I  couldn't  find  his  gun  no  way,  but  one  of  the  Curtises 
picked  it  up  on  a  sand  bar  next  spring.  'Twas  all  rusty,  but  'twas  his  gun. 
Dixie,  fetch  that  gun  of  Leander  McCloud's." 

The  woman  crossed  the  room,  her  heavy  bare  feet  thudding  on  the 
planks.  She  brought  a  rusty  revolver  from  the  mantel,  and  offered  it  to 
Dave  McCloud. 

With  a  snarl,  the  young  man  leaped  to  his  feet.  Dixie  shrank  back  as 
he  knocked  the  relic  from  her  hand.  "That  ain't  all,"  he  cried.  "You  sent 
me  up.  Three  years  in  the  big  house!  Three  years  in  jail.  You  tolt  the  law 
where  my  still  was,  an'  where  to  find  me!" 

Old  Scott  nodded  his  head  feebly.  "God's  own  truth  is  on  yore  lips, 
Dave  McCloud.  I  knowed  you'd  never  believe  I  hadn't  lay-wayed  yore 
Pap.  I  knowed  the  war  was  on  again  if  you  wa'n't  tuck  by  the  law.  So  I 
sent  'em  after  you.  I  didn't  want  you  should  kill  me,  an'  I  didn't  want 
to  make  yore  wife  a  widow." 

Dave's  thin  fingers  twitched  along  the  open  bosom  of  his  shirt. 

"I  could  'a'  saved  you  a  right  smart  lot  of  worry  if  I'd  burnt  up  when 
the  house  did,"  said  the  old  man.  "But  I  did  git  out,  although  I  broke 
my  leg.  That  new  doctor  in  Killdeer  comes  up  here  each  week  to  look 
out  for  me.  . .  .  Now,  listen  to  me,  Dave.  Don't  you  go  for  that  gun  of 
yourn.  We're  even,  ain't  we?  Six  Simsons — an'  six  McClouds.  . . .  That 
there  doctor  has  tolt  me  much  about  cities  an'  folks  an'  such.  It  ain't  the 
modern  way,  to  have  a  war." 

The  young  man  stood  rooted  to  the  floor,  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
cripple's  bed,  staring  at  him. 

Simson  groaned,  and  glared  at  his  right  leg  in  its  metal  basket,  sus- 
pended from  the  bar  overhead.  "Hand  nor  foot.  I  can't  move.  . . .  But 
don't  you  reach  for  yore  gun,  Dave.  If'n  you  kill  me,  the  law'll  git  you 
an'  hang  you  or  put  you  away  forever.  There  ain't  no  other  Simsons 
left,  but  there's  a  sight  of  law  in  the  land.  Times  ain't  like  they  used  to 
be.  It  wouldn't  profit  you  no  way  if  I  was  kilt." 

Dave  licked  his  dry  lips  with  a  pointed  tongue. 

The  flame  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  died,  suddenly. 

"Guess  you're  right,  Scott,"  he  said.  "I  don't  aim  to  kill  you,  no 
more."  His  hand  dropped  from  the  unbuttoned  front  of  his  shirt;  he 
turned,  pushed  the  chair  aside,  and  strode  from  the  room. 

The  woman  went  to  the  door  and  watched  him  going  away,  treading 
clumsily  on  the  stones  over  Camden  Creek,  fading  into-  the  underbrush. 

"He's  gone  back  to  Galley  Ridge,"  said  the  old  man  slowly.  "Back  to 
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his  woman  an*  young  *uns.  Well . . .  times  has  changed.  Yes.  There's  a 
sight  of  law  in  the  land." 

His  daughter  came  back  to  the  bedside  and  looked  down  at  her  father 
with  an  unspoken  query. 

"Yes,"  said  Scott  Simson.  "Take  it  away.  My  hip's  plumb  paralyzed, 
holdin'  still  so  long." 

Dixie  lifted  the  rumpled  comforters  with  cautious  hands.  Beneath  the 
swathed,  suspended  right  leg  of  Old  Scott,  a  double-barreled,  sawed-off 
shotgun  lay  amid  soiled  sheets,  pointing  across  the  foot  of  the  bed  at 
the  chair  where  Dave  McCloud  had  sat,  at  the  place  where  he  had  stood. 
A  tight  brown  cord  stretched  downward  from  the  crippled  leg,  fastened 
firmly  to  the  triggers  of  the  shotgun. 
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REAL  Detective  turned  this  one  down;  so  did  Liberty;  so  did  Redbook.  It 
was  written  during  the  last  ten  days  of  193  1  in  Des  Moines  when  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  had  ceased  publishing  Mid-Week  because  of  the  Depression,  when 
a  couple  of  my  other  productive  little  markets  had  vanished,  when  for  five 
months  I  had  a  total  income  of  $30.20.  It  was  one  of  several  stories  I  wrote  out 
of  sheer  desperation,  hoping  frantically  to  get  a  check  from  somewhere  or  other. 
I  felt  like  the  man  in  the  story:  bandaged,  hog- tied  and  helpless;  and  wasn't 
even  so  certain  that  I  had  a  shotgun  under  the  sheet. 

This  is  a  gag  story  pure  and  simple.  So  are  half  the  tales  in  the  magazines. 
But  I  wasn't  writing  about  people  I  didn't  understand;  by  that  time  I  knew 
the  Ozarks  and  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia.  I  still  think  that  this  is 
a  story  which  conceivably  might  take  place,  although  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  word  it  is  far-fetched  melodrama. 

When  I  went  East  in  April,  1932,  I  was  really  up  against  it.  My  old  Chevro- 
let was  mortgaged  and  we  had  no  business  taking  it  out  of  the  state,  as  the 
finance  company  reminded  me  with  a  leer  not  long  afterward.  I  made  a  con- 
nection with  a  new  agent,  but  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
Europe,  worse  luck;  I  couldn't  hope  for  much  in  the  way  of  results  until  his 
return.  The  agent,  Sydney  A.  Sanders  (who  has  been  my  agent  ever  since), 
had  the  forethought  to  send  me  down  to  Howard  Bloomfield,  then  editor  of 
Detective  Fiction  Weekly  (the  former  Flynn's  Magazine)  at  the  Frank  A. 
Munsey  Company.  Sanders  thought  I  might  be  able  to  get  some  kind  of  orders 
for  detective  tales  through  Bloomfield — stories  which  would  chase  away  a  whole 
pack  of  extremely  carnivorous  wolves  squatting  around  my  doorstep,  and  tide 
me  over  until  his  return  from  abroad.  Within  the  next  week,  I  had  written 
50,000  words:   two  novelettes,  and  in  time  Bloomfield  did  buy  one  of  them. 
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Before  that,  however,  he  told  me  to  leave  any  of  my  old  manuscripts  at  his 
office  and  he'd  go  through  them  and  just  possibly  find  something  he  could  use. 
He  paid  me  fifty  dollars  for  Neither  Hand  Nor  Foot,  which  caused  me  to  pro- 
nounce him  one  of  the  greatest  editorial  minds  of  the  age  and  a  Christian  gentle- 
man withal. 
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MAMMA  IS  SO  PROUD 


IN  THE  back  seat  of  the  rocketing  sedan,  McCleary,  spot  feature  man 
for  the  Daily  Reflector,  took  his  cigarette  out  of  his  mouth  and  scolded 
the  driver.  "Look  out!  You  must  be  greased  with  the  Jersey  City  cops." 

"He'd  better  be."  Beside  him,  Manny  Friedman  dumped  his  camera 
off  his  lap  and  looked  at  his  watch.  "We  got  about  ten  minutes  to  grab 
a  picture  of  this  Luray  dame  and  start  back." 

McCleary  craned  up  for  a  periscopic  view  through  the  rear  window. 

"What  you  looking  for?"  barked  Friedman. 

"There  was  a  red  cab  behind  us  when  we  came  through  the  Holland 
Tunnel.  Maybe  it  wasn't  the  New  York  Daily  Clarion,  and  maybe  it 
was.  I'd  sure  like  to  hand  Eddie  Ettleson  a  beat  on  this  Luray  yarn." 

But  as  the  Reflector's  press  car  skidded  to  a  halt  in  front  of  a  cheap, 
gaudy  apartment  building  near  Hudson  Boulevard,  a  red  taxicab  skated 
in  from  the  opposite  direction  and  kissed  its  bumper. 

McCleary  and  Friedman  scowled  as  two  familiar  figures  climbed  from 
the  taxi.  "I'll  bite,"  McCleary  said.  "Who  won  the  heat?" 

"Dead  heat,"  grinned  Ettleson  of  the  Clarion. 

"I  suppose  we  work  together,  sweetheart." 

Ettleson  shrugged.  "We  do — if  Mamma  Luray  is  home." 

The  four  men  crowded  into  the  green-tiled  vestibule.  "Spose  she's  got 
the  flash  yet?"  queried  the  Clarion  photographer. 

"Hell,  yes.  Long  ago." 

The  electric  latch  buzzed  and  capered. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Luray  stood  at  the  door  of  her  apartment,  fat  and  be- 
diamonded,  weighted  with  black  lace.  Her  powdery  chins  quivered  as 
she  looked  at  the  four  men. 

"Mrs.  Luray?"  asked  McCleary.  There  was  a  surprising  note  of  soft- 
ness and  sympathy  in  his  hard  voice. 

"Yes,  boys.  I'm  Mrs.  Luray.  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"About  Lita,"  said  Eddie  Ettleson.  "We're  from  the  Clarion  and 
Reflector.  Wondered  if  you  could  give  us — ?" 

The  fat  woman  chuckled  comfortably.  She  motioned  them  into  the 
garish  living  room.  "Well,  I  guess  so.  Lita  always  says  I  talk  too  much. 
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But,  boys,  Lita's  old  woman  is  so  proud  of  her  baby.  You  don't  blame 
me,  do  you?  Any  body 'd  be  proud  of  Lita." 

Lita  Luray  lived  in  that  room.  She  lived  in  platinum  frames  on  the 
tables  and  mantel  shelf,  she  lived  in  ochre  and  sepia  and  melting  photog- 
raphy. From  a  dozen  places  her  sensuous  eyes  dreamed  down  at  the 
four  men. 

"Well,"  smiled  Mrs.  Luray,  "T  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  I  ought 
to  start  with  the  old  Diagraph  days.  You're  all  real  young — probably 
none  of  you  remember  the  Diagraph.  But  I  worked  there.  We  had  a 
studio  over  in  Manhattan  for  a  while.  That  was  before  anybody  ever 
heard  of  Hollywood.  Yes,  I  worked  in  pictures  with  a  lot  of  well-known 
folks." 

She  giggled,  her  fat  hands  caressing  a  glittering  pendant  hung  around 
her  thick  neck.  "I  wasn't  quite  so  hefty,  then.  I  did  comedy  bits,  and 
Lita's  daddy — he  was  a  comedian,  too.  That's  his  picture  over  there.  But 
it  was  eat  one  week  and  starve  two,  unless  you  was  clear  on  top.  Then 
you  got  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  and  thought  it  was  big  dough!  So 
when  Lita's  daddy  died,  I  had  to  earn  a  regular  income.  Lita  was  just  a 
little  mite  of  a  baby,  in  a  clothes  basket.  But  she  had  the  Luray  eyes, 
even  then." 

The  men  sat  awkwardly  on  the  edges  of  four  satin  chairs. 

"I  sacrificed,  and  all  that.  Any  mother  does  the  same.  But  I  had  am- 
bitions for  Lita.  She  never  grew  up  on  the  streets  of  Jersey  City — that's 
a  dirty  lie  in  some  of  the  movie  magazines."  Her  black  eyes  shot  a  spark 
or  two,  and  then  disappeared  in  doughy  flesh  as  she  smiled.  "Soon  as  Lita 
was  sixteen,  we  went  out  to  Hollywood.  I  kept  boarders,  and  Lita 
worked  as  cashier  in  a  restaurant.  We  had  to  lay  low  and  wait  for  her 
big  chance. 

"The  talkies  was  just  starting  then.  A  lot  of  those  movie  dolls  had 
voices  like  a  hack-saw.  But  you  all  know  what  Lita's  voice  is  like.  Irving 
Silverburg  come  into  that  restaurant  one  day,  and  he  heard  her  say  a  few 
words  when  she  made  change.  He  says,  right  off  the  bat,  *Girlie,  how'd 
you  like  a  screen  test?' 

"Just  like  a  Cinderella  story.  Well,  of  course  I'm  proud!  Lita's  clear 
on  top — she's  been  there  for  two  years,  and  she's  going  to  stay.  I  suppose 
you  heard  all  about  how  the  Prince  of  England  danced  with  her  five 
times  when  she  was  in  Europe  last  winter.  And  the  King  of  Bulgonia  has 
got  a  standing  order  with  her  producers  for  a  pre-release  print  of  every 
Luray  picture.  He  has  'em  all — shows  them  in  his  palace,  just  to  his 
friends.  .  .  .  And  that's  all  bologny  about  Lita  having  to  take  a  cut  from 
Silverburg.  You  don't  need  to  quote  me,  but  it's  a  fact  she  gets  two 
thousand  a  week  more  than  last  year.  And  they  named  a  new  ship  after 
her  in  Spain,  last  week.  Honest. 
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"Lita's  got  a  little  Spanish  blood.  Her  father  was  partly  Spanish. 
I'm  Irish,  mostly. ...  I  always  did  comedy  bits  in  my  old  Diagraph  days, 
but  I  used  to  think  that  I  could  do  heavy  drama  if  I  got  a  chance." 

She  paused  for  breath,  dabbing  at  her  rouged  mouth  with  a  wad  of 
purple  chiffon. 

Friedman  jiggled  his  camera.  His  voice  was  husky.  "Mrs.  Luray.  How 
about  a  little  picture,  huh?" 

"Why,  certainly.  Anything  to  oblige.  You  want  me  to  sit  over  here 
like  this,  maybe?  Or  stand  besides  the  window?" 

"Look  at  Lita's  picture,"  suggested  the  Clarion  photographer. 

"Sure.  How's  this. . . .?" 

The  flashlights  boomed. 

Nobody  spoke  until  they  were  all  down  on  the  sidewalk.  Then  Ettle- 
son  threw  away  his  cigarette.  "Can  you  stick  that?  She  never  got  the 
news  yet." 

"I'm  not  so  surprised,"  said  McCleary.  "Probably  nobody  thought 
about  wiring  her.  She'll  hear  later.  Well,  what  do  we  do?" 

Ettleson  sucked  in  his  breath.  "What  do  you  think  we  do,  anyway, 
when  a  famous  screen  siren  gets  knocked  off  by  another  famous  screen 
siren  right  in  a  famous  director's  apartment?  We  shoot  the  works, 
dearie." 

McCleary  nodded,  absently.  "We  do.  O  God,  it  can't  be  true.  Mrs. 
Maggie  Luray  sat  in  her  richly  furnished  apartment  in  Jersey  City  today, 
her  dainty  hands  clutching  a  costly  picture  of  her  little  girl — Lita  Luray, 
idol  of  two  continents.  O  God,  it  can't  be  true —  Yes,  Brother  Eddie, 
we  do  shoot  the  works  indeed." 

Upstairs,  fat  Mrs.  Luray  went  staggering  thunderously  into  the  bed- 
room. Her  eyes  were  hot,  baked.  Her  shivering  fingers  went  down  to 
clutch  the  tear-stained  telegram  which  she  had  tossed  upon  her  dressing 
table  when  the  reporters  came.  She  slumped  across  the  silk-covered  bed, 
as  her  hands  tried  to  hold  the  message  before  her  gaze  once  more. 

WAS  ARRESTED  TODAY  FOR  SHOOTING  DAPHNE 
DONELLI  PLEASE  DONT  WORRY  MOM  IT  WILL  ALL 
COME  OUT  OKAY  I  AM  INNOCENT  AND  ANYWAY 
IT  WAS  SELF  DEFENSE  AND  I  WAS  TEMPORARILY 
DERANGED  FOR  GOODNESS  SAKE  DONT  BLAB 
ABOUT  IT  TO  REPORTERS 

LITA 

"I  didn't,  honeybunch,  I  didn't!"  sobbed  Mrs.  Luray.  "I  just  fed  'em 
a  line." 
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ON  JANUARY  ist,  1933,  my  sole  New  Year's  resolution  was  to  begin  work 
that  very  day  on  my  projected  novel  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  to  write 
at  least  something  on  it  every  day  despite  poverty,  creditors,  toothache,  my  new 
son's  colic,  and  all  hell  and  high  water. 

I  managed  to  cling  to  this  resolution  and  performance  in  spirit  if  not  in  literal 
fact,  and  did  finish  the  novel  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  did  manage  to 
have  it  taken  by  a  book  club,  and  did  manage  to  have  my  entire  life  altered 
happily  thereby. 

But  on  January  ist,  1933,  it  was  also  necessary  for  me  to  earn  money  some- 
how, somewhere,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  stopped  work  on  the  novel  only  long 
enough  to  lie  down  on  the  bed  and  beat  my  brains  against  the  pillow,  striving 
desperately  for  a  satisfactory  short-short  story  plot.  I  got  it  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  and  immediately  wrote  Mamma  Is  So  Protid.  I  retyped  the 
story  and  sent  it  to  my  agent  the  next  day.  He  submitted  the  story  to 
Edwin  Balmer  of  Redbook,  and  Balmer  paid  $250  for  it,  bless  his  heart.  When 
the  story  appeared  in  Redbook  some  months  later,  it  was  called  Shoot  the  Works, 
but  I  never  liked  that  title  nearly  so  well  as  my  own.  Editors  are  nice  people — 
sometimes — but  their  title  ideas  seldom  are  so  good  as  the  authors'. 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  BROWN  SEDAN 


THE  last  recorded  words  of  Sergeant  Paul  Van  "Wert,  spoken  about  a 
minute  and  a  half  before  he  died,  were  directed  at  First-class  Patrolman 
Nicholas  Glennan,  who  opened  the  door  for  the  three  detectives  and 
their  manacled  prisoner. 

"Looks  like  more  Indian  summer,"  said  Sergeant  Van  Wert. 

"Another  good  day,"  nodded  Nick  Glennan,  and  pushed  on  the  bronze 
cross-bar  which  served  as  handle  for  the  narrow  panel.  When  you're 
convoying  a  tough  guy  like  Rainy  Moper  out  of  a  railroad  station  you 
don't  use  the  revolving  door.  No,  you  use  the  regular  door — Detective 
Johnson  goes  ahead,  and  the  tough  guy  follows  along,  locked  tight  to 
Detective  Cohen's  wrist.  You,  Sergeant  Van  Wert,  bring  up  the  rear. 
You  nod  to  the  cop  on  station  duty  and  say  something  about  the 
weather.  He  opens  the  door  for  you,  and  you  all  go  outside  and  get 
killed. 

Said  the  News-Detail,  in  its  second  extra  published  about  an  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes  later:  "The  three  detectives  were  jubilant,  for  Rainy 
Moper,  murderer,  mail  bandit  and  extortionist,  had  fought  a  hard  battle 
against  extradition.  Their  arrival  at  the  Union  Terminal  was  unheralded. 
They  stepped  from  the  Pullman,  brushed  through  the  first  crowds  of 
office-bound  commuters,  and  hustled  their  prisoner  out  of  the  station." 

Said  the  News-Detail,  in  its  special  copyrighted  story  which  went 
ticking  over  twenty  wires:  "Officer  Nicholas  Glennan,  hero  of  the  raid 
which  wiped  out  the  American  Packing  Company  payroll  bandits  last 
March,  was  on  station  duty.  He  spoke  to  his  fellow  officers  and  opened 
the  door  for  them,  then  started  back  toward  the  lower  station  level." 

Said  Antonio  Bambasino,  proprietor  of  the  Union  Terminal  Smoke 
Shop:  "I  was  just  looking  out  the  window  when  those  men  come  out 
with  him.  They  is  a  blue  touring  car  parked  close,  with  another  man 
he  sit  at  the  wheel.  One  detective  he  get  in  front.  Those  two  more  start 
to  get  in  back  with  the  Rainy  Moper  fellow.  Nobody  say  a  word.  Then 
the  guns  to  shoot  they  start,  like  this — " 

Sister  Mary  Louis,  Superior  of  St.  Joseph's  Mercy  Hospital,  was  only 
twenty  feet  away,  walking  toward  the  station  door.  Accompanied  by 
Sister  Clementina,  and  having  just  emerged  from  a  taxicab,  Sister  Mary 
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Louis  was  not  expecting  to  see  the  very  quintessence  of  murder.  .  . .  She 
had  level  gray  eyes,  a  firm  chin,  and  her  calm  voice  had  only  a  slight 
tremble  in  it  as  she  talked  to  the  police. 

"I  noticed,"  she  declared,  "that  a  brown  sedan  was  parked  beside  the 
blue  touring  car.  Just  as  the  group  of  officers  got  into  the  touring  car,  a 
man  opened  the  door  of  the  sedan.  No,  he  had  no  mask.  He  held  some- 
thing in  his  hands;  it  must  have  been  a  machine  gun.  A  man  was 
shooting  from  the  front  seat,  too.  We  heard  the  shots  ...  we  stood  there, 
petrified.  Looking  at  those  men.  No  one  screamed.  It  happened  too 
suddenly.  Then  the  brown  car  went  forward  across  the  low  curb,  turned 
past  the  lamp-post,  and  raced  up  the  street — " 

Taxicab  Operator  Fred  Cepak,  license  No.  1786,  got  a  good  look  at 
the  men  in  the  brown  car.  "There  was  three.  One  driving,  one  in  the 
front  seat  beside  him,  and  one  in  the  back.  Two  of  them  was  big,  fleshy 
guys,  and  the  one  driving  was  a  little  dark  runt.  Naw,  they  weren't 
masked  or  nothing.  And  well  dressed,  kind  of.  The  guy  in  back  pulls  up 
with  a  machine  gun,  but  the  fellow  in  front  had  an  automatic  in  each 
hand.  The  shots  go  bang,  bang,  plunk — faster  than  I  can  say  it — then 
the  little  guy  says,  'Hell.  You  got  bimV  And  with  that  they  shag-tail 
outa  there.  The  cops  in  the  touring  car  are  sliding  down,  dead  as  any- 
thing, all  blood  and —  The  sedan  door  came  open,  just  as  the  gunmen 
bounced  offa  the  curb.  Then  this  cop  comes  out  the  station  door  and 
starts  to  shoot — " 

They  were  good  witnesses,  for  the  most  part.  Somehow  they  seemed 
unusually  methodical  in  telling  what  they  saw.  It  was  as  if  the  blast  of 
gunfire  had  robbed  them  of  all  hysteria.  Eight  o'clock,  on  a  bright  Indian 
summer  morning  .  . .  there  in  front  of  the  sober  railroad  station.  They 
were  mainly  accurate  in  their  statements. 

Nick  Glennan,  with  only  thirty  minutes  left  before  he  would  be 
relieved  by  Officer  Canaday,  thought  he'd  see  whether  he  had  gained  or 
lost  any  weight  during  the  hours  since  he  came  on  duty.  He  found  a 
penny  in  his  breeches  pocket  and  dropped  it  into  the  maw  of  the  slot- 
machine  scales,  there  in  the  south  corridor  of  the  station. 

Then  the  shooting  began. . . .  He  had  his  gun  out,  before  he  reached  the 
street.  As  he  opened  the  glass  panel  he  could  see  Detective  Johnson's 
wet,  red  face  sliding  lower  and  lower  in  the  front  seat  of  the  police  car. 
That  was  enough;  it  told  a  long  story  to  Nick  Glennan  in  just  two-fifths 
of  a  second. 

The  brown  sedan  swished  across  the  wide  parking  plaza,  its  left  rear 
door  jolted  open,  swaying,  a  wide  gray  arm  reaching  out  and  trying  to 
pull  the  door  shut.  Glennan's  revolver  rang  hoarsely,  three  times.  Then, 
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thinking  that  he  had  missed,  he  expended  his  remaining  three  bullets  in 
the  direction  of  the  gas  tank.  A  huge  gray  shape  tumbled  out  across  the 
running  board  of  the  swaying  sedan.  Slowly,  painfully,  it  was  trying  to 
pull  itself  back  inside  as  the  car  swerved  around  the  corner  into  Coman- 
che Street.  Glennan  had  missed  the  gas  tank,  but  one  of  his  first  three 
bullets  had  found  a  fleshy  resting  place. 

He  leaped  to  the  bloody  running  board  of  the  parked  car.  People 
screamed,  all  around  him.  Detective  Johnson  and  Sullivan,  the  driver, 
had  the  blank  stare  of  death  frozen  in  their  eyes.  Out  of  the  red-spat- 
tered rear  seat  came  a  faint  sigh.  It  was  Cohen;  he  died  in  the  ambulance, 
five  minutes  later. .  . .  Glennan  snapped  to  the  paralyzed  taxi  driver  be- 
hind him:  "Switch  on.  Back  out!  Switch  her  on,  I  tell  you — "  He  ran 
to  the  lamp-post  and  wrenched  open  the  big  green  box'.  He  jerked  the 
receiver  from  its  hook  and  said  rapidly:  "Glennan  on  Number  Forty- 
three.  Carload  of  hoods  shot  up  Bureau  car  just  now,  at  this  point. 
Ambulances,  squads,  Union  Terminal.  Brown  sedan  went  south  on  Co- 
manche Street — stop  all  brown  sedans  at  city  limits!  Medium-sized  car — 
might  be  an  Olds  or  Chrysler.  I'm  on  my  way — " 

A  traffic  cop  was  sprinting  from  the  Bailey  Street  intersection,  and 
another  from  the  east  plaza.  People  screamed,  screamed. . . .  Glennan  fell 
into  Fred  Cepak's  green  taxicab.  "Get  going  down  Comanche,"  he 
gasped.  Through  the  open  window  he  howled  down  to  the  nearest  traffic 
cop:  "Stay  on  it,  Bert!"  and  the  cab  went  swaying  toward  the  corner, 
with  Officer  Nicholas  Glennan  reloading  his  gun  in  the  back  seat. 

He  snapped  the  cylinder  home,  and  climbed  out  on  the  running  board. 
In  front  of  the  Alcazar  Hotel  a  newsboy  was  out  in  the  street.  "That 
sedan — "  yelled  Glennan. 

"Went  south — south — " 

There  wasn't  much  traffic.  The  cab  skidded  around  the  left  side  of  a 
southbound  street  car,  narrowly  missed  a  north-bound  car,  and  screeched 
down  the  tracks.  There  were  men  lining  the  curb — a  few  of  them. 
Somebody  pointed,  waved.  Yes,  they  must  have  seen  that  fat  gray  shape 
on  the  sedan's  side,  slowly  pulling  its  wounded  self  back  to  safety.  "Keep 
the  horn  going,  buddy,"  said  Glennan  to  Taxicab  Operator  Fred  Cepak. 

"Okay." 

Looooooo,  wailed  the  horn. 

A  block  away  from  Paxton  Boulevard  they  could  see  the  traffic  cop 
waving  his  arms.  "Slow!"  hissed  Glennan.  He  leaned  out  and  waved  an 
answering  hand. 

The  traffic  cop's  face  was  familiar,  but  to  save  his  life  Nick  couldn't 
recall  his  name. 
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"Brown  sedan?  Think  it's  a  Chrysler.  She  just  made  a  left  turn,  on 
the  yellow.  East  on  Paxton.  What's — " 

"They  just  rubbed  out  a  whole  carload  from  the  Bureau,"  Glennan 
snarled.  "Get  over  on  the  box  for  orders."  But  he  was  a  hundred  yards 
away  as  he  said  the  last  words,  and  the  cop  could  only  stare  after  him 
with  puffy  eyes. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  Nick  could  see  the 
long  length  of  the  boulevard  sluicing  away  toward  the  misty  smoke  of 
suburbs.  Cars,  glistening  blotches,  the  wide  band  of  concrete  was  dotted 
with  their  beetle  shapes.  Between  his  dry  lips  Glennan  muttered  a  curse. 
This  would  be  the  same  old  story.  Lost  in  traffic.  Give  any  car  a  minute's 
start,  and  the  driver  had  a  good  chance  for  a  clean  get-away.  J  had  to 
phone,  he  kept  hurling  at  himself,  7  had  to!  Block  the  highways — get  the 
news  on  the  radio — stop  a  brown  sedan  at  the  city  limits — yes,  he  had 
to  phone —  And  that  extra  minute  or  two,  which  brought  an  ambu- 
lance: it  might  mean  life  for  Van  Wert  or  Cohen.  There  had  been  that 
faint  sigh  from  the  shambles  of  the  death  car.  An  extra  minute — an 
ambulance  .  .  .  had  to  phone. 

"Keep  going,  bud,"  he  said  to  the  chauffeur. 

They  raced  on.  At  each  of  the  next  three  corners,  Glennan  shrieked 
to  pedestrians  or  grocerymen  in  front  of  their  shops:  "See  a  brown 
sedan?  Speeding?" 

The  men  gaped  at  him.  Yes,  she  went  that  way.  No,  that  was —  Did 
you  say  a  black  car?  Hey,  Pete,  wasn't  there  a  car  just  went  speeding 
past?  Yeh,  she  went  north.  Right  there.  Up  that  street.  Yeh.  Going  like 
hell— 

With  Fred  Cepak  and  the  green  cab,  Nick  Glennan  went  hurtling  up 
the  cross  street.  North.  A  car — going  like —  He  overtook  it;  a  small 
roadster  with  three  high  school  girls  in  it. 

"Swing  her  back,"  he  groaned  wearily.  "It's  the  same  old  story,  sure 
as  life.  The  damn  sedan's  gone.  . . ." 

They  came  back  into  Paxton  Boulevard.  Sirens  moving  toward  them 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west.  Glennan  jumped  off  the  running  board 
and  held  up  his  hand.  A  big,  black  limousine  let  its  brakes  crunch;  the 
tires  burned  in  brown  ribbons  on  the  concrete.  Hard  faces,  hard  eyes 
staring  at  him.  "Brown  Chrysler.  Out  this  way.  That's  all  we  know. . . . 
Make  for  Five  Mile  Corner,  Al."  They  whistled  away;  someone  was 
opening  the  rifle  box  and  dealing  out  ammunition. 

And  so  it  went.  There  was  a  cordon  around  the  whole  town  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  The  telephones  jangled  and  squawled;  teletype  ribbons 
took  up  the  story,  and  stave  police  began  to  whine  up  and  down  the  long, 
open  highway  on  their  motorcycles.  Brown  sedan  after  brown  sedan — 
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:armers,  school  teachers,  radio  repairmen,  dentists,  Fuller  Brush  men — 
:ar  after  car,  rhey  were  overhauled  and  lined  up,  their  hands  above  their 
leads.  What's  your  name?  Where  you  been?  Let's  see  your  license.  Keep 
em  covered,  Jack.  Car  after  car. . . . 

Detective  Abraham  Cohen  died  while  the  ambulance  was  still  seven 
)locks  away  from  General  Hospital.  As  for  Johnson  and  Van  Wert  and 
he  driver,  they  were  past  any  need  for  hospitalization.  And  Mr.  Rainy 
vloper,  extortionist  and  five  times  a  murderer,  had  gone  to  his  own 
>rivate  brimstone  pool  with  all  speed.  The  women  who  had  fainted  were 
)eing  revived  in  drug  stores  beside  the  station.  Newspaper  reporters, 
>olicemen,  gabbling  witnesses — a  herd  of  men  festered  around  the  blue 
ouring  car  with  its  shattered  windshield  and  wet  leather  cushions. 

Nobody  was  sure  what  mob  had  done  it.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that 
my  hoodlums,  however  hopped  and  demoniac  they  might  be,  would 
:heerfully  kill  four  officers  in  their  eagerness  to  effect  the  demise  of  Rainy 
vloper. 

Nick  Glennan  got  back  to  the  Union  Terminal  plaza  in  time  to  find 
lis  brother,  Detective  Sergeant  Dave  Glennan,  on  the  job.  Fourteen  other 
jfficers  of  various  kinds  were  with  him. .  . .  Before  Nick  went  away  to 
eport,  he  took  a  walk  across  the  street.  He  found  something  lying  on 
he  asphalt,  near  the  corner  of  Comanche  Street.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
he  big  man  in  the  gray  suit  had  sprawled  out  of  the  open  door  when 
S[ick  fired.  Glennan  picked  up  the  object,  looked  at  it  dazedly,  made  as 
f  to  throw  it  away,  and  then  thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  Slowly  he  made 
lis  way  through  the  packed  crowd  and  into  the  wide,  guarded  circle. 

"Four  of  the  best  guys  who  ever  lived,"  his  dry-eyed  brother  muttered 
o  him. 

Nick  Glennan  nodded  dully.  "Yes,"  he  whispered. 

They  checked  up:  block  by  block  and  man  by  man.  As  the  brown 
edan  passed  the  Alcazar  Hotel,  the  big  man  who  sprawled  through  the 
>pen  door  had  managed  to  pull  himself  inside;  a  man  in  the  front  seat 
lad  reached  back  and  slammed  the  door.  The  cop  at  Paxton  and  Co- 
nanche  was  positive  in  his  identification ;  it  must  have  been  the  same 
edan,  he  declared — a  shiny  one  with  three  men  in  it — which  made  a 
eft  turn  into  Paxton  Boulevard.  He  blew  his  whistle  at  them.  If  they'd 
nade  the  turn  on  the  red  light,  he  would  have  grabbed  a  car  and  gone 
ifter  them,  but  it  was  getting  on  toward  the  rush  hour  for  city-bound 
:raffic,  and  any  driver  is  apt  to  make  a  mistake  and  turn  on  the  yellow 
ight  instead  of  the  green.  Just  a  split  second's  difference. 

But  Paxton  Boulevard  is  mainly  a  residential  street,  and  in  the  shut- 
ding  stream  of  cars — in  the  absence  of  more  cops — the  runaway  car  had 
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vanished.  School  kids:  some  said  one  thing  and  some  said  another.  You 
couldn't  be  sure.  It  seemed  fairly  certain  that  the  gunmen  had  gone 
north  into  the  new  additions  between  Paxton  Boulevard  and  the  rail- 
road; at  least  they  hadn't  passed  Five  Mile  Corner. 

Eight  police  cars  went  cruising  through  the  new  prairies,  the  flat  sub- 
divisions. Marble-eyed  men  examined  every  alley  and  driveway  and 
private  garage.  The  human  manacles  around  the  main  highways  were 
drawn  tighter  and  tighter .  . .  the  teletype  clicked  and  buzzed,  phones 
were  a  screaming  chorus. 

First-class  Patrolman  Nick  Glennan  came  slowly  down  the  steps  from 
police  headquarters.  "No,"  he  told  the  clustering  reporters,  "they've  got 
my  story,  inside.  Go  in  and  talk  to  the  Inspector.  You  don't  want  to 
talk  to  a  damn  fool  who  missed  because  he  was  a  poor  shot." 

"Listen,  Glennan,"  said  McCail  of  the  News-Detail  and  Luff  of  the 
Tribune,  "nobody's  blaming  you.  You  did  every  damn  thing  you 
could — " 

Nick  shrugged.  "That's  all  right,  but  I  should've  got  them."  He  ad- 
justed his  peaked  cap  and  went  on  down  the  steps. 

In  a  gray  Packard  parked  beside  the  curb  were  Sergeant  Dave  Glennan 
and  Detectives  Kerry  and  Horn.  "Nick,"  called  Dave. 

Nick  went  over  to  the  car.  His  corpulent  brother  was  hunched  deep 
in  the  rear  seat  with  a  feather  pillow  between  his  shoulders.  Dave  Glen- 
nan's  back  was  still  sore,  after  a  famous  shooting  scrape  in  March.  "All 
washed  up?"  he  asked  kindly. 

"Yes.  I've  just  been  talking  to  Inspector  Bourse." 

"You're  off  duty  now?" 

Nick  blinked  at  him.  "Yes." 

"Want  to  take  a  ride?" 

Promptly  enough  Nick  climbed  into  the  Packard  beside  his  brother. 
"Let's  go,"  said  Dave.  They  went,  swiftly  and  silently,  up  the  Avenue. 

The  young  patrolman  turned  his  sad  eyes  to  the  huge  sergeant. 
"Where  you  rolling?" 

"I've  got  an  At  Will  assignment,  but  I  keep  in  touch  with  the  Bureau. 
If  they  need  me  they'll  shoot  it  to  us  on  the  radio."  He  shoved  the  pil- 
low higher  between  his  shoulders.  "Did  you  show  the  Inspector  what  you 
found?" 

"Yes.  He  said  it  was  nothing." 

"That's  what  I  say,  me  boy.  Nothing." 

Kerry  asked:  "What  did  you  be  finding,  Nick?" 

The  patrolman  fished  a  small  object  out  of  his  pocket  and  passed  it 
across  to  Kerry  and  Horn.  "A  bottle  opener,"  grunted  Horn. 

"Yes,  it  is  that." 
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It  was  three  or  four  inches  long — a  flat  oval  of  silvered  metal  with  a 
sharp  tongue  at  one  side,  and  a  long  handle.  HOFFBKAU  LIGHT  OR 
DARK.  Drink  the  best  was  stamped  into  the  handle. 

"You  get  'em  with  a  case  of  Hoffbrau  beer,"  explained  Horn.  "When- 
ever you  buy  a  case,  they  give  you  a  free  bottle  opener." 

Dave  Glennan  nodded.  "That's  the  trouble;  that's  the  reason  it  ain't 
no  clue.  There's  too  many  of  them  around." 

"Where'd  he  find  it?" 

Nick  said:  "Out  on  the  plaza.  It  was  about  where  the  car  was  when 
the  big  guy  slipped  out  through  the  door." 

"You  thought  he  might  have  dropped  it? .  .  .  Dave,  how  many  cars  go 
by  that  station  in  a  day?" 

"Ten  a  minute,  perhaps.  Lots  more  in  rush  hours.  I  don't  know;  your 
guess  is  as  good  as  mine. .  . .  The  Inspector  said  to  forget  it,  eh,  Sparrow 
Cop?" 

Nick  turned  his  bitter  eyes  on  him.  "I'm  a  sparrow  cop  no  longer," 
he  said  softly.  "Though  I  was  on  the  park  police  last  March,  when  I 
grabbed  those  hoods  who  shot  you — out  there  on  Acola  Street." 

There  was  silence  in  the  car  for  a  moment.  Dave  flushed;  awkwardly, 
he  patted  his  kid  brother's  knee.  "Suppose  Inspector  Bourse  had  told  you 
to  regard  this  bottle  opener  as  a  clue,  Nick.  How  would  you  work  it?" 

Nick  took  a  long  breath.  "The  city  flusher,"  he  said,  "cleans  off  that 
plaza  at  the  Union  Terminal  every  morning.  It  was  there  this  morning, 
a  bit  late — five  o'clock,  it  was.  It  shoots  a  most  powerful  stream  of 
water;  it  would  wash  that  bottle  opener  up  to  the  curb,  like  chaff.  So 
the  bottle  opener  was  dropped  since  five  o'clock — " 

"We're  listening,"  said  Dave. 

"If  a  man  dropped  it  from  a  moving  car — or  if  it  got  jolted  out  of 
the  side  pocket  of  a  moving  car — it  wouldn't  roll  far.  It  ain't  the  right 
shape.  I  picked  it  up  ten  feet  from  the  curb,  but  to  the  north  of  the 
safety  island.  And  the  brown  sedan  crossed  there,  headed  southeast, 
cutting  across  the  wrong  side  of  the  plaza.  .  . .  You  see?  It  was  in  a  kind 
of  no-traffic  zone.  If  it  fell  from  any  other  car  it  came  from  one  travel- 
ing between  the  stanchion  and  the  curb,  because  all  traffic  is  supposed 
to  move  outside  the  stanchion." 

Kerry  said:  "And  those  cars  are  few  and  far  between.  Maybe  the  big 
guy  did  drop  it,  Nick — " 

"Shut  up,"  Dave  said.  "Would  you  call  up  the  Hoffbrau  Brewing 
Company  by  long  distance  and  arrest  them  all,  Nick?" 

The  radio  began  to  crackle ;  Nick  Glennan  didn't  answer.  The  grating 
voice  said:  "Squads  Eight,  Nine  and  Sixteen.  Suspicious  car  reported  on 
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Pearl  Street  south  of  railroad  tracks.  Abandoned  brown  sedan.  Signal 
Twenty-four  B.  Squads  Eight,  Nine  and — " 

"Here's  Dorchester  Avenue,"  Dave  directed  the  driver.  "Down  Dor- 
chester to  the  Paxton  cut-off,  then  left."  The  balloon  tires  howled  as  the 
car  swung  quickly  into  Dorchester  Avenue  . .  .  forty,  forty-five,  fifty, 
fifty-five  . . .  the  speedometer  ribbon  blurred.  The  siren  sang  in  an  end- 
less alto.  They  flashed  across  a  street-car  line  in  the  face  of  halted  traffic. 

Kerry,  not  the  liveliest-witted  man  in  the  squad,  was  mumbling  to 
himself,  "Signal  Twenty-four  B.  Signal — " 

"You  dope,"  said  Horn  wearily,  "that's  'As  you  approach  the  desig- 
nated point,  watch  for  criminals  fleeing  from  the  scene.' ' 

"As  if  they  weren't  fled  from  the  scene  an  hour  ago,"  grunted  Ser- 
geant Glennan.  "I  always  did  say  that  if  you  didn't  have  a  license 
number,  you  didn't  have  much  to  go  on." 

Nick  grinned  his  tired  grin.  "When  the  day  comes  that  they  make 
it  jail  for  the  man  who  drives  with  muddy  license  plates,  we'll  have  a 
better  break.  There  was  dirt  an  inch  thick  on  those  plates.  Nobody  got  a 
smell  of  them.  You  can't  put  teeth  in  an  ordinance  that  carries  a  two- 
dollar  penalty." 

Vacant  lots  began  to  flicker  past  them. 

"Pearl  Street,"  meditated  Dave.  "That's  a  block  or  two  past  Washing- 
ton. It's  nothing  but  a  big  mudhole  there — no  houses  or  nothing. . .  . 
Turn  right  at  the  second  corner,  Frank." 

Horn  asked:  "And  no  rise  out  of  anybody  at  the  Gallery?" 

"No,"  said  Nick.  "We  all  looked  and  looked.  The  taxi  driver  and  the 
nuns  and  all  of  us.  It  wasn't  anybody  ever  mugged  in  this  town." 

"I  say  they  were  trying  to  spring  him,"  grunted  Dave. 

"And  him  handcuffed  to  Cohen?" 

"I  know  the  Chief  and  most  of  the  others  think  it  was  a  push-off.  But 
it  wasn't  worth  it:  if  anybody 'd  wanted  to  rub  out  Rainy,  they  could 
have  managed  it  easy  with  stabbing,  after  he  went  to  the  pen.  They 
never  needed  to  risk  all  this.  No,  they  were  primed  to  spring  him.  Maybe 
they  didn't  realize  he  was  tied  to  Cohen.  They  got  rattled,  maybe. 
Remember  what  the  taxi  driver  said  about  it?  'Hell,  you  got  himV  That 
was  no  push-off." 

They  shouted  and  argued  back  and  forth,  above  the  wailing  siren. 
The  Packard  skidded  into  the  miserable  pavement  of  Pearl  Street.  No 
houses  here;  the  wasteland  and  marshes  spread  out,  block  after  block. 
Rubbish  piles,  tilted  signboards.  .  . .  Far  ahead  near  the  railroad  viaduct, 
a  dark  group  of  men  milled  around  a  huddle  of  cars.  Dave  leaned  out 
and  squinted  his  narrow  eyes.  "That's  Rhineheimer's  squad.  Eight.  They 
got  here  ahead  of  us.'s 
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Anna  Watelowitz  and  Irene  Krzanowski  were  the  best  witnesses  who 
had  yet  figured  in  the  case.  They  had  been  playing  games — playing 
house,  mostly — since  seven-thirty  o'clock  in  the  vacant  lot  which  bord- 
ered Pearl  Street. 

Along  about  the  time  they  came  out  to  play,  said  Anna  Watelowitz 
and  Irene  Krzanowski,  they  peeped  through  a  brake  of  dry  weeds  and 
saw  two  cars  drive  into  the  narrow  lane  from  the  direction  of  the  rail- 
road tracks.  One  of  the  cars  was  brown  and  one  was  black. 

Two  men  got  out  of  the  black  car,  and  joined  another  man  in  the 
brown  car.  The  brown  car  went  away. . .  .  Anna  Watelowitz  and  Irene 
Krzanowski  picked  two  tomato  cans  full  of  burdock  burrs.  They  went 
over  to  the  lone  man  who  still  sat  in  the  black  car — he  had  turned  it 
around  until  it  faced  toward  the  railroad  viaduct — and  they  said,  "Hey, 
mister,  buy  some  fine  popcorn,  a  big  bag  for  a  nickel."  But  the  man 
didn't  want  to  buy  any  burdock-burr-popcorn.  He  had  a  snarly  white 
face  and  he  said:  "You  damn  kids,"  and  so  they  ran  away  as  fast  as  they 
could  go.  They  hid  in  a  thicket  of  marsh  grass,  where  the  man  couldn't 
find  them. 

Finally  (it  had  been  quite  a  long,  long  time)  the  brown  car  came 
back.  It  came  from  the  south,  and  the  men  jumped  out  of  it  hastily  and 
jumped  into  the  black  car  beside  the  other  man,  and  went  bouncing 
away  toward  the  railroad  tracks. .  . .  An  hour  passed  before  Irene  and 
Anna  mustered  enough  courage  to  approach  the  abandoned  brown  sedan. 
When  they  climbed  up  on  the  running  board,  they  saw  blood  inside. 
They  ran  home,  and  told,  and  Mrs.  Watelowitz  went  clear  down  to  the 
phone  at  Poppashveli's  Handy  Grocery,  and  called  the  police. 

Dave  Glennan  sat  with  his  feather  cushion  against  his  back,  jingling 
a  handful  of  empty  .45  caliber  shells  in  his  hands.  "Yeh,  you  better  do 
that,  Rhineheimer.  Take  those  girls  down  to  headquarters.  Maybe  they 
can  pick  those  mugs  out.  How'd  you  like  a  nice  fast  ride  in  a  great  big 
car,  girlies?" 

The  little  radio  chanted:  "Squad  Sixteen,  attention.  Communicate  by 
telephone  at  once.  Squad  Sixteen — " 

Sergeant  Dave  Glennan  did  his  communicating  from  the  phone  at 
Poppashveli's  grocery.  When  he  rejoined  his  companions,  there  was  a 
slight  smile  on  his  grim  lips. 

"Let's  go,  Frank."  He  slid  into  his  seat.  "They  got  the  St.  Louis  paper 
to  co-operate  and  send  some  pictures  over  the  telephone  to  the  News- 
Detail  office.  They've  got  'em  at  the  Bureau  now:  pictures  of  four  hoods 
who  trailed  around  with  Rainy  Moper  in  St.  Louis  and  K.C.  Maybe  it's 
the  ones." 
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Even  a  telephoto  picture  means  a  lot.  There  wasn't  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  police  and  detective  forces,  half  an  hour  later,  that  they 
were  looking  for  Benjamin  Farnum,  Joe  Vitale  and  Claude  Powers.  And 
according  to  the  two  little  Polish  girls,  licking  their  ice-cream  cones  in 
the  squad  room,  the  fourth  photograph  was  the  living  image  of  the 
man  who  said,  "You  damn  kids."  The  fourth  photograph  was  named 
James  Lippert. 

"Farnum,  Vitale,  Powers  and  Lippert,"  chanted  Sergeant  Dave  Glen- 
nan  as  he  climbed  into  the  lean  Packard.  "We're  all  ready  to  put  the 
finger  on  them,  except  that  we  don't  know  where  they  are." 

Kerry  swore  harshly.  "Highway  cops!  Sure,  they'd  let  the  whole  army 
slide  through  them,  if  we  were  after  the  army — " 

"Never  you  mind,  Kerry.  There's  lots  of  cars  on  the  highway." 

"They'll  be  halfway  to  Buffalo  or  El  Paso  by  now." 

Glennan  looked  over  at  his  kid  brother,  the  slim  patrolman  with  the 
old-young  face.  Nick  was  twirling  a  shiny  bottle  opener  between  his 
fingers.  "That  gadget,  Nick — " 

"Yes?"  queried  Nick  smoothly. 

"If  you  were  wearing  plain  clothes — " 

Nick  Glennan  said:  "If  I  was  wearing  plain  clothes,  I'd  sure  regret 
that  those  kids  didn't  note  the  license  of  the  black  car.  The  brown  car, 
we  have  now  learned,  was  stolen  late  last  night  from  a  roadhouse  this 
side  of  Midvale,  and  belongs  to  a  dentist  named  Holder.  But — the  black 
car — those  little  girls  did  notice  that  it  had  suitcases  in  it.  It's  their 
traveling  car,  like  as  not.  And  when  men  who  like  beer  go  a-traveling, 
where  do  they  buy  their  beer?" 

"In  grocery  stores  at  home,  before  they  start  out." 

"Not  if  they're  in  a  hurry.  No,  indeed.  It's  only  after  they  reach  their 
destination,  mind  you,  that  they  feel  free  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of  a  drink. 
At  road-stalls.  At  hot-dog  stands.  That's  where  they  would  be  buying 
it." 

Everybody  grunted. 

"I'm  cock-eyed,  and  I  never  expected  to  be  taking  suggestions  from  a 
steer  in  harness,"  muttered  Dave  Glennan,  "but  we  might  take  a  drive 
in  the  country.  It's  a  fine  Indian  summer  day,  as  poor  Van  Wert  re- 
marked before  those  gorillas  got  him. .  .  . 

"Highway  Twenty-six  is  the  short  line  from  St.  Louis  and  Midvale. 
Let's  mosey  out  to  the  city  limits  and  invest  in  a  hot-dog  and  a  glass 
of  beer." 

Three  out  of  the  first  nine  road-stalls  were  all  that  sold  Hoffbrau 
beer,  and  none  of  those  three  road-stalls  had  sold  even  a  twelve-bottle 
case  in  weeks  and  weeks.  No,  they  didn't  remember  any  four  guys  in  a 
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black  car.  Yes,  it  seemed  like  those  guys  might  have  been  here. .  .  .  No. 
No  spikka  English.  Sella  nice  hamburg — 

"As  a  plainclothes  officer,  Nicholas,"  said  Dave  Glennan  to  his  brother, 
"you're  a  stiff  pain  in  the — " 

"Don't  say  it,"  whispered  Nick.  "You  insult  me,  and  I'll  be  forgetting 
that  you  still  got  a  hunk  of  lead  alongside  your  chiropractor's  delight! 
And  here's  another  hot-dog  stand,  gas  station,  or  whatever  you  best  can 
call  it." 

It  was  a  rambling  one-story  shack  at  the  intersection  of  Routes 
Twenty-six  and  Fifty-five.  There  were  four  gas  pumps  in  front  and  two 
water-closets  in  back.  The  owner  was  named  Basilio  Constanopolus,  and 
yes,  he  carried  Hoffbrau  beer.  Light  or  dark.  How  many  bot'  you  want? 

"Not  one!"  snarled  Dave  Glennan,  and  exhibited  his  badge. 

"Listen,  police,"  wept  Mr.  Constanopolus,  "I  ain't  never  sold  a  boot- 
leg since  we  got  a  good  beer.  What  the  hell?  No,  police — " 

"Talk  to  him,  Nick,"  ordered  the  sergeant. 

Patrolman  Glennan  smiled  his  sweetest  smile.  "Now,  Mr.  Constano- 
polus, you  think  hard  and  try  to  help  us.  Did  you  sell  a  case  of  Hoffbrau 
during  the  night?" 

"There  was  those  man — "  Basilio  wrinkled  his  forehead. 

"Maybe  they  drove  in  with  two  cars?" 

"They  have  hamburg  egg  sandwich.  Yes,  it  was  so.  And  they  buy  a 
twelve-bot'  case." 

Nick  twirled  the  opener  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Constanopolus  let  his  eyes 
become  narrow  and  somber.  "Those  are  free,  for  no  money.  They  come 
in  a  case." 

"They  came  in  two  sedans?  Four  men?" 

The  Greek  shrugged.  "Maybe  four.  It  was  pretty  late  they  come.  They 
eat  somethings;  then  they  go  away  with  beer." 

"Now,"  crooned  Nick,  "you  didn't  by  any  chance  be  noticing  their 
license  plates?" 

Mr.  Constanopolus  said:  "Not  the  one  car.  I  see  the  license  on  the  one 
under  the  light,  beside  the  pump." 

Five  pairs  of  hard  eyes  were  on  his  face.  "Yes?"  drawled  Dave  Glen- 
nan. 

"Not  the  number.  I  see  the  name  of  what  state.  All  day  I  count  how 
many  state  come  to  stop  here.  Some  day  maybe  I  see  twenty-five.  Utah, 
I  see — Col'rado,  New  Yawk,  Chicago — all  those  place  I  see  on  the  cars." 

"What  was  this  one,  buddy?  What  state?" 

"Jefferson,"  said  the  Greek. 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  moment.  "Jefferson?"  asked  Nick  slowly. 

Mr.  Constanopolus  shrugged  again.  "I  see,"  he  said. 
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"But,  listen,  friend  . .  .  there  isn't  any  such  state." 

"On  the  car.  It  is  a  black  car,  I  remember  now." 

"What  color  was  the  license  plate?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  was  Jefferson.  I  read.  I  have  a  kid  what  go  to 
school.  He  tell  me  about  once  there  was  a  great  man  here  in  this  country 
it  is  Jefferson.  So,  maybe  he  have  a  state  name'  for  him,  uh?" 

Kerry  sobbed:  "Hell.  Lay  off,  Nick.  I  got  it." 

"What?" 

"The  crazy  foreigner  means  Washington.  It  was  a  Washington  State 
license." 

Obstinately,  Constanopolus  shook  his  head.  "I  not  get  the  number, 
see,  for  why  the  hell  I  remember  numbers?  Just  the  name,  Jefferson.  I 
spell  it,  uh?  Chay-ee-eff-eff-ee — " 

"Ah,"  growled  the  sergeant.  He  opened  the  car  door.  "Come  on,  Sp — 
Come  on,  Nick.  Get  going.  Maybe  it  was  Washington,  maybe  not.  He 
don't  know  what  it's  all  about." 

"Jefferson!"  Basilio  Constanopolus  howled  after  them,  as  the  Packard 
crunched  over  the  gravel  and  turned  back  toward  the  city  again. 

First-class  Patrolman  Glennan  tried  to  go  home  and  rest,  but  it  was  no 
go.  Ordinarily  he  would  have  been  sound  asleep  long  before  this  hour. 
The  hands  of  the  little  electric  clock  in  his  kitchenette  crawled  past  the 
noon  hour,  and  he  merely  played  with  the  scallops  which  Alice  had 
baked  for  him.  Finally  he  put  on  his  blouse  and  belt  and  cap,  snatched  a 
kiss  from  the  prettiest  face  this  side  of  County  Cork,  and  went  down 
to  headquarters. 

"Beautiful  man,"  he  said  to  the  mutt-faced  Sergeant  Beasley,  "we  did 
have  a  colored  chart  that  showed  all  the  auto  license  numbers  in  the 
United  States.  What  went  with  it?" 

"You'll  find  it  tacked  beside  the  Museum  in  the  other  room,"  said 
Beasley,  "and  you  ain't  so  damn  good-looking  yourself,  punk.  I  may  be 
within  seven  months  of  my  pension,  but  I  bet  I  could  still  plug  a  gas 
tank  in  a  car  if  I  had  a  full  gun  to  do  it  with." 

Nick's  ears  were  purple.  For  want  of  any  retort  he  went  into  the  next 
room  and  looked  at  the  chart  of  auto  license  plates.  He  leaned  upon  a 
cabinet  full  of  rusty  revolvers  and  dusty  blackjacks  and  perforated 
stars,  and  studied  the  little  colored  oblongs . .  .  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin.  . . .  Most  certainly  there  was  no  State  of  Jefferson  in 
the  United  States. 

Suddenly  he  bent  closer  to  the  chart.  His  ears  grew  pale  and  purple 
once  more,  From  the  outer  room  Sergeant  Beasley  watched  him,  sniffing. 
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Glennan  came  out.  His  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  a  slight  flush  still 
clung  around  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"Get  me  the  Bureau,  will  you?"  he  asked  of  the  man  at  the  switch- 
board. 

"Guests  will  use  the  house  phones  around  the  corner,"  mocked  the 
switchboard. 

Nick  glared.  He  went  around  the  corner  to  the  single  instrument  in 
its  dim  nook. 

"Is  Dave  Glennan  out  with  his  squad?" 

The  dim  voice  of  the  Bureau  said:  "No.  He's  in  with  the  Lieutenant. 
Who's  calling?" 

"This  is  Officer  Glennan,  his  brother.  Can  I  talk — " 

"Sure.  I'll  get  him  for  yuh." 

Connections  buzzed  and  stuttered  . . .  Dave's  voice.  "Yeh." 

Nick  said:  "Tell  me  this,  Dave.  Do  they  still  think  those  guys  left 
town?" 

"Left  town?  Say,  what  do — " 

"With  airplanes  and  state  troopers  and  all,  tailing  them  all  over  hell. 
What  do  you  think?" 

Dave  gulped  once  or  twice.  "Why — what  makes  you  think  they'd  lie 
around  here?  Sure,  it's  been  done  before,  but — " 

"At  night  they  could  make  it.  We  know  they  went  north  under  that 
railroad  viaduct  from  the  prairies,  and  there's  two  good  streets,  not  much 
traveled,  leading  back  to  town.  Take  a  small  hotel — an  outlying  one,  you 
see.  With  garages  near  by,  and — " 

"For  God's  sake,"  yapped  Sergeant  Glennan,  "have  you  gone  nuts,  or 
what?" 

"I'll  be  coming  to  the  Bureau  as  fast  as  a  cab  can  get  me  there," 
snarled  the  ex-sparrow  cop,  "and  you'll  be  going  in  with  me  to  talk  to 
Inspector  Bourse.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  upholstered  cushion-bellies  what 
kind  of  a  car  to  look  for!" 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  fifth-floor-west  corridor  of  the  Hotel  De 
Soto.  Two  adjoining  rooms,  524  and  526.  The  occupants  were  listed  as 
the  Hot-Cha  Orchestra  from  Louisville.  Their  names  were  Morgan,  Fry, 
Adams  and  Johnson. . . . 

"The  nerve,  the  brazen  nerve  of  them!"  gritted  Inspector  Bourse. 
"Using  the  name  of  a  man  they  just  killed — " 

He  stood  beside  a  bed  in  room  508,  with  a  throng  of  officers  blocking 
the  open  door  beyond.  The  operator  connected  him  with  room  524,  and 
a  coarse  voice  yelped  nervously  at  him. 
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"This  is  Inspector  Bourse,"  said  the  old  man  with  the  gold  badge.  "I 
want  to  tell  you  sniveling  hyenas  that  you're  washed  up.  No,  hold  on — 
I'll  do  the  talking!  Every  room  around  you — on  all  sides,  above  and  be- 
low— has  been  vacated.  There  are  officers  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
fire  escapes,  and  in  opposite  windows  commanding  your  rooms.  We've 
got  machine  guns  trained  on  your  doors,  and  tear  gas  all  ready  to  let  go. 
You  can  come  out,  with  your  hands  up,  or  you  can  stay  there  and 
take  it!" 

There  was  a  long,  heart-breaking  silence.  Then  the  rasping  voice 
began  to  stammer — 

"Break?"  echoed  the  old  Inspector.  "Yeh,  you  gave  our  men  a  break 
this  morning.  Pie-eyed,  hopped-up  bums:  you  chopped  the  whole  car- 
load down!  Only  one  of  you  got  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  his  pains Auto 

accident,  you  told  the  chambermaid  when  she  saw  the  bloody  bandages! 
Remember  this:  you  can  only  get  life  in  this  state — so  think  it  over, 
and  think  fast — " 

Down  the  hall,  there  was  the  sudden  blam  of  an  automatic.  Old 
Bourse  dropped  the  phone  upon  the  bed.  "So  that's  the  answer,  eh?"  he 
whooped.  "Let  'em  have  it,  boys!  The  taxpayers'll  foot  the  bill  for 
damages — " 

Five  machine  guns  began  to  pound. 

They  carried  them  away  in  four  neat,  body-length  baskets  of  brown 
wicker.  Two  officers  had  been  wounded,  none  seriously.  Up  in  his  tem- 
porary headquarters  in  room  508,  old  Inspector  Bourse  patted  Nick 
Glennan's  arm  as  that  embarrassed  young  man  slid  his  gun  into  its 
holster. 

"Smoke  up!"  he  said  to  the  Glennan  boys.  "Here- — twenty-five  cent- 
ers, and  niver  say  the  old  man  is  a  tightwad.  .  .  .  Boys,  I  knew  your 
grandfather — I  was  just  a  little  kid  when  he  got  killed  in  the  anarchists' 
riot,  but  I  do  remember  him — and  I  want  to  say  that  the  old  fellow* 
must  be  very,  very  proud  of  you  tonight." 

"I  didn't  do  a  damn  thing,  Inspector,"  growled  Dave.  "It  was  all  the 
doings  of  the  Sp — of  my  kid  brother." 

"And  him  still  with  a  stiff  arm  and  unsteady  shoulder  from  that 
affray  last  March,"  nodded  the  Inspector.  "It's  quite  like  a  Glennan  not 
to  whine  around  and  alibi  because  he  wasn't  shooting  so  good,  and  all 
of  a  sudden.  Well,  Nick — and  I  hope  to  see  you  a  sergeant  like  your 
brother,  before  you're  many  months  older — I  must  say  that  your  deduc- 
tion on  those  license  plates  was  a  slick  piece  of  work.  It  was  aisy  enough 
for  us  to  run  the  car  down,  once  you  gave  us  the  tip.  The  boys  got  it  in 
the  thirteenth  garage  they  went  to,  and  the  rest  was  aisy,  too." 
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Nick's  ears  were  red  again.  "I  just  played  a  hunch,  sir,  about  them 
not  having  run  out  of  town." 

"But  what  good  would  the  hunch  have  done,  if  you  hadn't  lined  up 
the  car?  Sure,  it  isn't  every  cop  could  spot  a  car  on  the  evidence  you 
had—" 

First-class  Patrolman  Glennan  wriggled,  but  his  weary  face  was  grin- 
ning. "The  Greek  had  a  word  for  it,  sir!  Jefferson,  he  said,  and  of 
course  we  thought  he  was  crazy. . . .  But  I  went  down  to  headquarters 
and  had  a  look  at  the  chart  of  license  plates.  Just  by  chance  I  noticed 
that  Kentucky —  You  see  how  it  was,  Inspector.  The  Kentucky  license 
was  number  345-328 — a  hot  car,  no  doubt — but  it  had  the  letters  K-Y, 
very  small  in  one  corner,  and  the  number  33  very  small  in  the  other. 
And  all  the  way  across  the  bottom  was  the  name  of  the  county:  Jeffer- 
son. It's  an  odd  way  they  must  have  in  Kentucky,  putting  the  names 
of  their  counties  on  the  license  plates." 

"From  Kentucky,"  said  Sergeant  Dave  Glennan,  "come  fast  horses 
and  beautiful  women.  From  the  Glennan  family  comes  cops.  If  you 
wouldn't  object,  Inspector,  I'd  like  to  offer  us  all  a  little  drink — just  for 
luck.  I'm  mighty  proud  of  my  ugly  relative,  and — " 

Inspector  Bourse  thrust  out  his  jaw.  "Of  course  I  object,  Sergeant!  It's 
contrary  to  law  and  regulations  and  the  best  traditions  of  our  depart- 
ment. . . .  Ring  immediately  for  ice  and  ginger  ale!" 


^ewe^  City  (tyte 


THIS  was  one  of  the  last  stories  I  did  for  Howard  Bloomfield  of  Detective 
Fiction  Weekly,  and  it  was  written  in  July,  1933,  while  I  was  working  on  Long 
Remember.  My  cops-and-robbers  tales  sprang  out  of  the  old  Chicago  days. 
Every  young  writer  who  has  ever  been  a  newspaper  reporter,  or  who  has  lived 
for  a  time  on  the  fringe  of  the  underworld,  can  contrive  countless  stories  of 
this  sort.  I  think  The  Trail  of  the  Brown  Sedan  has  a  kind  of  sharpness  and 
pungency  not  always  found  in  pulp  magazine  material;  it  is  the  best  of  a  series 
of  stories  which  I  wrote  about  the  fictitious  Glennan  brothers;  that  is  why  it  is 
included  here. 

There  is  a  rather  amusing  sequel.  When  I  came  East  in  1932,  I  had  a  car  with 
an  Iowa  license.  One  day  while  driving  near  the  Holland  Tunnel,  I  was  stopped 
by  a  load  of  Jersey  City  cops,  and  both  the  car  and  I  were  thoroughly  searched. 
I  asked  the  officers  if  they  were  looking  for  a  hot  car  and  they  said  No,  they 
were  looking  for  a  very  hot  man.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Dillinger  and  other 
mid- western  bandits  were  rampaging  around  the  country;  probably  the  Jersey 
City  officers  were  after  someone  like  that. 
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Next  year,  along  about  the  time  I  wrote  The  Trail  of  the  Brown  Sedan,  I  had 
become  a  constant  contributor  to  Detective  Fiction  Weekly.  One  night,  driving 
out  from  New  York,  I  committed  a  minor  sin — drove  too  fast  along  a  dark 
street,  or  something  like  that.  Anyway,  a  carload  of  the  ubiquitous  Jersey  City 
detectives  came  screeching  after  me  and  ordered  me  out  of  the  car  for  another 
grand  search.  To  my  relief,  several  members  of  the  squad  were  the  identical 
men  who  had  overhauled  me  a  year  before,  and  when  I  produced  my  identifica- 
tion cards  and  driver's  license,  they  reminded  me  of  the  fact. 

There  was  no  ticket,  but  they  wanted  to  escort  me  to  the  police  station 
just  the  same.  One  and  all  were  rabid  Detective  Fiction  Weekly  fans,  and  said 
that  they  had  enjoyed  my  stories  very  much.  They  wanted  me  to  come  back 
to  the  station  and  sit  around  with  them  all  night  while  they  related  their  per- 
sonal, professional  experiences. 

If  authors  make  a  habit  of  haunting  lonely  places  at  odd  hours  and  under 
odd  conditions,  they  are  very  apt  to  run  afoul  of  the  police.  Once  on  the 
outskirts  of  Westfield  I  parked  in  a  quiet  lane  near  a  deserted  estate  and  went 
into  a  trance,  trying  to  rustle  up  a  plot  for  another  Bloomfield  story.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  there  were  cops  with  drawn  revolvers  standing  on  both  sides  of 
the  car. 

They  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  doing  there.  I  told  them  honestly,  "Try- 
ing to  think  up  a  unique  way  of  murdering  a  man,"  but  I  almost  laughed  on  the 
other  side  of  my  face  before  I  was  through  explaining. 
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THEN  CAME  THE  LEGIONS 


THE  Guards  were  drilling,  but  Cap  had  not  gone  up  the  crooked  street 
to  watch  them. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  seen  a  great  many  soldiers  drilled,  before  this. 
In  the  second  place,  a  substantial  farmer  had  just  entered  the  leather- 
store,  and  Cap  surmised  that  he  had  come  to  buy  that  double-harness 
which  Orvil  had  been  trying  to  sell  him  since  the  autumn  before. 

Cap  was  quite  aware  that  he  was  incapable  of  managing  this  sale  or 
any  other  sale.  If  he  tried,  and  bungled  the  job,  he  would  be  subjected 
to  the  wrath  and  sarcasm  of  Orvil  and  Simpson.  Cap  planned  to  stay  out 
of  their  way  until  the  harness  sale  was  consummated. 

The  Guards  were  at  drill.  .  .  .  Along  brick  fagades  sounded  their  tram- 
pling. The  young  officer  who  shepherded  them  seemed  almost  fearful  of 
the  boyish'rabble  who  trooped  behind. 

From  his  seat  on  the  empty  barrel  in  a  walled  nook  beside  his  brothers' 
store,  Cap  squinted  into  the  late  afternoon  sunshine.  The  approaching 
column  was  awkward  enough.  They  didn't  keep  their  lines  dressed  or 
their  files  closed.  All  the  boys  talked  in  the  ranks;  they  waved  their  guns 
and  hooted  pleasantries  to  citizens  who  lined  the  sidewalk. 

At  Crary's  grocery-store,  Ephraim  Crary  and  Lawyer  Hollingsworth 
stood  in  the  open  doorway.  "There  comes  the  company,"  announced 
Crary. 

The  lawyer  played  with  the  snuff  under  his  lip.  "Look  at  Cap,  over 
there  on  that  barrel.  Been  drinking  again." 

"Anyway,"  said  the  grocer  more  charitably,  "whether  he's  been  drink- 
ing or  not,  he's  playing  hooky  from  the  store,  certain.  I  don't  see  how 
Orvil  and  Simpson  put  up  with  him." 

"I  don't  see  how,  but  I  certainly  see  why"  Hollingsworth  felt  the 
quid  of  snuff  bite  into  his  tongue.  "It's  because  their  old  man  in  Coving- 
ton pays  the  bills.  He  really  set  the  boys  up  in  that  business,  Crary.  And 
when  Cap  got  down-and-out,  his  old  father  had  him  and  his  wife  and 
children  all  shipped  up  here  to  live  off  the  family.  I  hear  his  folks  pay 
him  seventy  dollars  a  month.  Seventy  dollars  a  month  more'n  he's 
worth!" 
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Crary  said,  against  the  hubbub  of  the  approaching  Guards:  "I  hear  he 
had  quite  a  record  in  the  regular  army." 

"Record  for  drinking!"  snapped  the  lawyer.  "That  was  what  cooked 
his  goose  for  him." 

The  militia  reached  the  half -turn  in  front  of  the  store,  parading 
directly  toward  the  curbstone.  His  face  scarlet,  the  young  lieutenant 
ran  backward  ahead  of  them,  waving  his  sword.  He  opened  his  mouth; 
he  tried  to  howl  a  command,  but  no  words  came.  Steadily,  gleefully, 
the  column  mounted  the  curbstone. 

"Stop,  fellows — hang  it — stop!" 

Snickers  exploded  along  the  ranks.  But  even  so,  the  Guards  did  not 
falter.  At  least  they  had  been  taught  to  march  in  a  straight  line,  and 
march  in  a  straight  line  they  would,  for  all  the  vagaries  of  their  village 
street. 

With  a  muffled  thud  the  foremost  squad  halted  with  its  noses  against 
the  window  of  Crary 's  store.  The  Guards  marked  time.  They  counted,  in 
humorous  chorus:  "One,  two;  one,  two;  one — " 

The  boy  officer  slammed  his  sword  into  its  scabbard.  He  stood  with 
eyes  blazing,  fists  clenched. 

"Think  you're  smart,  don't  you?  Well,  I'll  lick  you  for  this,  one  at 
a  time!  Just  because  I  didn't  know  the  proper — " 

Lawyer  Hollingsworth  recovered  from  his  laughter  enough  to  thrust 
his  face  past  the  door-jamb.  "Harry,  why 'n't  you  ask  Cap  to  help  you?" 

The  youth's  eye  followed  his  indication:  that  squat  figure  on  the  up- 
ended barrel  by  the  leather-store. 

"I  guess  I  will,"  he  said  decisively.  "Cap  ought  to  know,  anyway. 
— Column — halt"  he  told  his  army,  and  crossed  the  street. 

Cap  climbed  down  from  his  perch. 

The  lieutenant  prayed:  "Cap,  will  you  help  me  out?" 

Whisky  breathed  in  a  faint  perfume.  "Certainly,  Harry,"  said  Gap. 
"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?"  His  voice  was  calm,  level;  and  again 
the  young  militiaman  felt  a  queer  respect  rising  in  his  mind — the  respect 
which  was  so  aborted  when  applied  to  a  ne'er-do-well  like  Cap. 

"You  see,  the  street  bends  a  little.  It  isn't  a  right-angular  turn.  I 
couldn't  wheel  'em  completely  to  the  right  or  left — " 

The  bearded  face  moved  in  a  nod  of  understanding. 

"Take  this  sword,"  offered  Harry.  "I  want  to  see  how  you'd  do  it. 
Like — when  you  were  in  the  army."  And  then  he  held  his  tongue; 
every  person  in  town  knew  the  story  of  this  man's  disgrace. 

Cap  accepted  the  sword  and  buckled  the  sword-belt  over  his  shabby 
coat.  He  walked  out  into  the  street. 
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"Fall  out!"  he  ordered.  And  then:  "The  company  will  form,  in 
column,  ten  paces  in  front  of  me." 

They  got  into  line,  still  snickering.  This  was  odd,  being  ordered  about 
by  such  a  man  as  Cap.  But  there  was  something — 

"The  order  for  a  half-turn  is  'Left  oblique,'  or  'Right  oblique.'  It  is 
followed  by  a  command  of  execution.  The  company  will  observe  the 
officer." 

He  pivoted,  drew  Harry's  sword,  and  held  it  to  his  shoulder.  "For- 
ward," he  chanted.  "Ha!"  His  left  foot  lifted.  He  paced  steadily  away 
from  them.  "Left  oblique" — his  voice  seemed  more  crusty  and  alert 
than  ever  they  had  heard  it — "Ha!" 

He  returned  to  the  staring  militia. 

"You  see  how  it  goes.  Now  we'll  try  it  back*  up  the  street." 

He  strode  to  the  rear  of  the  column,  eyes  fixed  on  nothingness. 

"Company — right-shoulder — Ha!"  And  they  did  that  as  their  young 
officer  had  learned  it  from  his  Primary  Manual. 

"Company — right  about — Ha  !" 

Now  their  eyes  were  staring  into  his  blue  ones,  where  little  pink  flames 
of  whisky  still  danced. . . .  They  marched.  It  was  a  right  oblique,  this 
time,  and  they  followed  him  very  well. 

Harry  came  up,  full  of  admiration. 

"You're  a  trump,  Cap,"  he  said. 

"Glad  to  be  of  service,  Harry." 

The  officer  accepted  the  sword-belt  as  the  older  man  relinquished  it, 
but  he  seemed  unwilling  to  buckle  it  on. 

"Cap,"  he  said,  "it's  hard  lines,  drilling,  when  you  don't  know  how. 
Our  own  captain  is —  Cap,  I  wish  they'd  elected  you  captain  of  the 
Guards.  Anyway,  will  you  come  to  drill  tonight  and  help  me  some  more 
with  the  company?" 

A  small  boy  in  a  ragged  shirt  scampered  forward  to  grasp  Cap's  hand. 

"Hello,  Buck,"  Cap  greeted  him.  But  he  kept  looking  at  the  youthful 
lieutenant. 

Buck  chirped:  "Pa,  Ma  says  she's  tired,  and  wants  to  have  supper  early. 
Says  for  you  to  hustle  up." 

"Very  well,  sonny."  The  bearded  man  was  glad,  even  after  this  mili- 
tary triumph,  that  he  didn't  have  to  go  back  and  face  his  brothers, 
Simpson  and  Orvil. 

He  told  the  officer:  "You  can  count  on  me.  I'll  be  glad  to  help  in  any 
way  I  can.  You  see,  I  was  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. And  in  this  emergency  which  faces — " 

"You'll  be  a  lot  of  help!"  The  young  militiaman  raced  away  to  take 
charge  of  his  hungry  squads. 
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Trudging  behind  Buck  as  they  climbed  steep  steps  toward  their  little 
brick  house  on  the  north  hill,  Cap  played  with  the  idea.  He  imagined 
himself  fashioning  the  Jo  Daviess  Guards  into  a  veritable  Old  Guard. 
Yes,  he  should  write  to  the  War  Department.  It  was  human  decency  for 
him  to  do  so.  And  he  need  not  mention  Fort  Humboldt,  the  whisky- 
barrel,  and  the  resigned  commission. 

He  began  to  build  a  letter  in  his  mind:  ff7  have  the  honor  to  tender 
my  services.  .  .  .  In  view  of  my  present  age  and  length  of  service,  I  feel 
myself  competent  to  command  a  regiment,  if  the  President  in  his  judg- 
ment should  see  fit  to  intrust  one  to  me. . . .  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  U.  S.  Grant" 


faiCH*, 


EVERY  lucky  man  has  some  pseudo-aunts,  old  friends  of  his  mother  or  his 
father.  One  of  my  very  nicest  aunts  lived  for  years  in  Galena,  Illinois,  and  I  used 
to  visit  her  there.  She  was  Mrs.  William  G.  Bale,  and  her  family — the  Gratiots — 
knew  the  Grants  both  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Galena.  As  the  result  of  frequent  trips 
to  Galena,  I  was  steeped  in  General  Grant  atmosphere  throughout  my  youth.  I 
wrote  a  series  of  poems  called  General  Grant  in  Galena,  which  were  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Then  Came  the  Legions  is  one  of  those  "identity"  short-shorts  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  It  was  written  in  1934  after  Long  Remember  had  somehow 
smashed  through  a  wall  of  prejudice  built  unreasonably  by  book  trade  and  book- 
reading  public  alike,  against  Civil  War  fiction.  Most  of  the  magazines  began 
to  beg  for  Civil  War  stories;  tales  of  that  sort  became  the  sound  gangplank  on 
which  I  walked  across  from  pulps  into  the  realm  of  slick  paper. 
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MOUNTAIN  MUSIC 


AS  A  measure  of  economic  necessity,  Mr.  Allie  Hellyon  walked  the 
forty-odd  blocks  which  lay  between  the  offices  of  the  Magnetic  Broad- 
casting Corporation  and  his  own  narrow  quarters  in  East  Eleventh  Street. 

It  was  a  Christmasy  sort  of  night,  until  you  stopped  to  remember 
that  this  was  February.  The  snow  came  down  in  wide  flakes,  slowly  and 
far  apart,  as  if  a  deliberate  stage  hand  were  showering  it.  And  the  air 
was  not  cold.  Which  was  nice,  as  Mr.  Hellyon  had  lost  his  gloves  some 
weeks  before. 

In  his  right  hand,  Mr.  Hellyon  clutched  the  handle  of  a  battered 
guitar  case.  An  accomplished  musician,  his  thoughts  were  centered  just 
now  on  the  thick  bean  soup  in  a  noisy,  open-fronted  food  emporium  in 
Fourteenth  Street,  which  his  pedestrian  excursion  would  enable  him  to 
consume  in  small  quantity. 

Somewhere  below  Eighteenth  Street,  in  Third  Avenue,  Mr.  Hellyon 
became  a  witness  to  the  banishment  of  Adolph  and  Wilhelm. 

Adolph  and  Wilhelm  were  ejected  from  a  doorway  directly  into  the 
wayfarer's  path.  The  act  took  place  so  suddenly  that  Allie  Hellyon  was 
obliged  to  skid  in  the  downy  snow,  to  avoid  a  collision. 

In  North  Carolina  one  does  not  achieve  intimate  contact  with 
Germanic  peoples.  Mr.  Hellyon's  Third  Avenue  experience  was  not  of 
long  standing.  He  stared  dazedly  while  old  Otto  Altgeld  said  things  to 
Adolph  and  Wilhelm. 

A  competent  interpreter  could  have  explained  matters.  Herr  Altgeld's 
verbal  assault  showed  that  he  would  countenance  no  squabblings  on  the 
part  of  his  employees.  It  seemed  that  Adolph  and  Wilhelm,  previously 
employees  of  uncertain  standing,  were  now  merely  ex-employees;  it 
seemed  also  that  a  variance  of  opinion  over  the  most  suitable  rendition 
of  "Liebestraum"  had  been  responsible  for  their  downfall. 

"Keeps  it  a  good  house  and  quiet,"  roared  Herr  Altgeld,  falling  for  an 
angry  moment  into  the  tongue  of  his  adoption,  "with  no  noise  and  what 
it  calls  fighting,  )a>  For  why  I  pay  you  maybe  too  much  with  what  it 
gives  always  fighting?  Rather  no  people  have  music  and  not  even 
'Liebestrauwt'  without  I  want  you!  And,"  concluded  Herr  Altgeld,  "it 
don't  come  back,  )a>" 
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Adolph  and  Wilhelm  departed  in  a  northerly  direction,  not  even  paus- 
ing to  secure  a  few  sheets  of  music  which  they  had  dropped  during  their 
exit. 

All  this  Mr.  Hellyon  observed  with  interest.  But  he  was  hungry. 
Furthermore,  Wilhelm  and  Adolph  had  vanished,  and  Herr  Altgeld  was 
on  the  point  of  retiring  beyond  green-painted  doors. 

Allie  Hellyon  took  a  firm  grip  on  his  guitar,  and  got  under  way. 

From  behind,  the  big  man  in  the  doorway  flung  a  definite  and  articu- 
late challenge.  Allie  turned. 

Herr  Altgeld  was  beckoning  in  friendly  fashion.  He  was  even  ad- 
vancing bareheaded  into  the  falling  snow.  He  had  a  meaty  red  face  and 
a  black  coat  from  which  his  fleshy  shoulders  seemed  ready  to  pop.  The 
snowflakes  flashed  in  diamonds  on  his  vast  shirt  front. 

"Makes  it  a  musician?"  he  queried.  He  pointed  to  the  Hellyon  guitar 
case. 

Mr.  Hellyon  drew  his  midnight  brows  together  and  let  them  ooze 
apart  as  his  suspicion  died.  "I  play  this  guitar,  if  that's  what  you  mean, 
mister." 

rrJa.  Guitar,"  agreed  Otto.  "And  makes  it  play  good  music,  rather  not 
fighting  under  eLiebestraum9}" 

"I  can  play  anything,"  responded  Mr.  Hellyon,  taking  a  deep  breath. 
"Any  blame  thing,  granting  I  ever  heard  it — and  if  I  didn't,  you  can 
whistle  it  once.  I'm  plumb  loaded  with  extra  tunes  I  would  admire  to 
get  rid  of." 

His  speech  was  somewhat  more  incomprehensible  to  Herr  Altgeld 
than  Herr  Altgeld's  had  been  to  him.  But  the  eagerness  of  his  face  needed 
no  interpretation. 

"Keeps  it  good  beer  and  food  in  meine  Halle,  but  makes  it  think  now 
Adolph  and  Wilhelm  not  come  back,  ja}  People  have  ears  to  music,  and 
so  make  it  not  come  back  to  Altgeld  Hall.  J  a}" 

He  made  a  copious  gesture.  Allie  Hellyon  set  a  death-grip  around  the 
handle  of  his  instrument  case  and  was  propelled  beyond  the  green  door. 

There  were  warm  smells  which  made  the  empty  stomach  cut  a  few 
capers;  there  was  a  limpid  Rhine  maiden  behind  a  counter;  then  there 
was  a  stairway.  Under  escort  of  Herr  Altgeld,  Allie  entered  the  rath- 
skeller. Never  before  had  he  visited  a  rathskeller.  There  seemed  to  be 
much  food — noise  and  smoke  and  laughter. 

He  found  himself  sitting  on  a  chair  beside  the  silent  piano  whereon 
rested  a  silent  violin:  the  tools  of  the  departed  Adolph  and  Wilhelm. 
Tables  nudged  his  flanks;  waiters  bore  aloft  many  brown  steins;  the 
rich  odor  of  potato  salad  and  sausages  smote  his  nostrils. 
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"Makes  it  music,"  beamed  Herr  Altgeld,  "but  not  to  fight  to  many- 
music  like  Adolph,  ja?" 

Allie  Hellyon  swallowed.  His  black  eyes  seemed  altogether  too  black. 
His  lean  brown  fingers  quivered  at  the  pegs  of  his  guitar;  suddenly  he 
whipped  the  wide  red  band  over  his  head.  He  stood  up. 

"Mister,"  he  breathed,  "I  reckon  you'll  be  disappointed  without  any 
fancy  tunes,  but  here  goes  a  real  old-time  Breakdown!" 

At  the  first  clash  of  his  strings,  Herr  Altgeld's  jaw  began  to  drop.  It 
fell  steadily  lower  while  life  was  suspended  throughout  the  entire  rath- 
skeller. Beer  ceased  to  flow  from  the  jetting  taps;  Bavarian  waiters  were 
frozen  in  un-understanding  enchantment;  bubbles  no  longer  bubbled 
and  froth  ceased  to  foam.  It  was  thus  throughout  the  Breakdown. 

Not  daring  to  look  at  Herr  Altgeld,  Mr.  Hellyon  looked  at  his  guitar. 
He  was  only  twenty-five,  and  he  was  thin  and  not  unhandsome,  and  he 
had  black  hair,  and  he  was  hungry.  And  he  knew  what  he  was  doing 
to  that  guitar. 

The  end  of  the  Breakdown  did  not  stop  him.  Mr.  Hellyon  cascaded 
into  "Dixie" — his  own  rendition  of  it,  which  sounded  something  like 
Harlem,  something  like  a  four-eleven  alarm  and  something  like  Stone- 
wall Jackson  arriving  at  Chancellorsville.  Halfway  through  it,  there  was 
a  prolonged  rebel  yell  from  an  inebriated  Chicagoan  at  a  corner  table, 
who  happened  to  remember  that  his  wife's  granduncle  was  born  in 
McMinnville,  Tennessee.  But  even  this  did  not  give  Mr.  Hellyon  pause. 

Now,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  he  broke  into  song.  His  voice  was  not 
unlike  a  lonely  wind  in  the  Great  Smokies,  but  neither  was  it  altogether 
unlike  an  old  phonograph  record  of  David  Bispham.  It  had  qualities  of 
each,  mingled  also  with  the  echo  of  midnight  forests  and  the  pleasing 
cry  of  a  nasal  beagle  hound.  The  entire  combination  was  mustard  to  the 
meat  of  his  songs. 

He  remarked  that  he  had  been  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  third 
degree  and  henceforth  would  spend  his  days  in  the  Atlanta  jail.  He  told 
feelingly  of  a  squashed  cowpuncher,  a  horse  on  whom  did  fall,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  that  cowpuncher's  ever  visiting  his  mother  in  the 
autumn.  He  impressed  on  all  that  good  corn  liquor  and  chicken-and- 
dumplings  would  be  served,  just  as  soon  as  an  anonymous  absentee  had 
arrived  from  a  rather  pointless  journey  around  a  mountain.  He  even 
stood  in  a  jailhouse  again,  and  whispered  to  his  weeping  sweetheart  the 
astounding  news  that  twenty-one  years,  dear,  were  an  awful  long  time. 
Allie's  back  was  toward  the  wall,  and  desperately  his  eyes  sought  a 
receptive  personage  whose  heart  would  tingle  to  his  troubadouring.  Long 
ago,  an  aged  coon-hound  had  been  his  faithful  auditor;  later,  his  grand- 
father had  served  him  well. 
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Now  he  centered  his  stark  gaze  on  a  thin,  silver-headed  man  in  a  dark 
suit  and  beribboned  eyeglasses,  who  toyed  with  Rhenish  wine  at  a  center 
table.  On  him  Allie  Hellyon  lavished  suicides,  elopements  and  justifiable 
homicides,  and  it  cheered  him  to  perceive  a  tear  of  emotion  behind  the 
eyeglasses. 

All  in  all,  he  sang  long  and  he  sang  well,  and  he  made  the  tinhorn, 
mouth-organ  howlers  of  radio  and  vaudeville  sound  like  tinhorn,  mouth- 
organ  howlers  of  radio  and  vaudeville.  When  he  paused,  it  was  out  of 
sheer  exhaustion. 

There  had  been  no  conversation  in  the  rathskeller  since  his  advent. 
Not  a  few  tears  had  been  shed  by  the  moister  folk  present.  Now  bedlam 
broke  forth.  Herr  Altgeld  waved  ruddy  fists  aloft  and  pleaded  for 
silence.  But  the  Chicagoan  in  the  corner  insisted  on  uttering  another 
rebel  yell,  having  remembered  also  a  business  trip  which  he  took  to 
Biloxi  in  1923. 

Turning  from  the  clamorous  patrons,  Herr  Altgeld  looked  upon  Mr. 
Hellyon  with  a  glint  of  comprehension.  Though  he  might  be  willing  to 
admit  still  that  Franz  Liszt  and  Johann  Strauss  had  a  few  good  points, 
the  proprietor  understood  for  the  first  time  a  major  premise  known  well 
to  the  instigators  of  medicine  shows  and  indoor  rodeos;  to  wit,  that  a 
Dying  Cowboy  or  a  Jailed  Mountaineer  offers  profound  appeal  to 
industrialized  humanity. 

Altgeld  made  his  way  to  Allie  Hellyon's  side  and  pressed  a  Federal 
Reserve  note  into  his  hand.  "Makes  it  like  this  each  night,  and  even  no 
fighting  with  'Liebestraum,'  "  he  declared.  "Also  good  food  and  beer, 
with  maybe  comes  at  eight  o'clock  and  plays  until  one,  ja}" 

"Mister,"  whispered  Allie,  "what  I  could  do  to  some  of  that  good 
food  this  minute  would  be  plumb  scandalous." 

Herr  Altgeld  cast  about  for  an  unoccupied  table.  There  was  none. 

But  seated  at  a  t%ble  for  two,  near  the  wall,  Miss  Mabel  Klass  beckoned 
with  a  firm  and  slender  hand. 

"Put  him  here,"  said  Miss  Mabel  Klass. 

Mabel  Klass  had  indigo  eyes,  and  her  hair  was  the  color  of  fresh  butter 
and  the  consistency  of  three-dollar  hose.  She  wore  a  trim  little  dress  of 
brown  velvet,  and  she  smelled  like  a  candy  store,  and  there  was  an 
expensive  squirrel  robe  thrown  carelessly  over  the  back  of  her  chair. 
She  was  a  girl  who  had  always  worked  for  what  she  wanted,  and  got  it, 
and  at  this  moment  she  wanted  Allie  Hellyon  to  sit  at  her  table. 

"Ma'am?"  queried  Allie,  with  fear. 

Altgeld  rumbled  away  to  order  kraut  and  ham-hocks  and  such 
dainties. 
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"Sit  down  here,"  Mabel  ordered.  She  accepted  Allie's  trembling  bow 
and  the  hand  which  he  offered.  "My  name's  Mabel  Klass." 

The  Jailed  Mountaineer  looked  at  her.  "I'm  a  Hellyon,"  he  said. 

"You  don't  look  like  it,"  said  Mabel.  "Anyway,  you'll  feel  a  lot  better 
after  you  eat  something.  Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  you  could  do  things  to 
a  guitar?" 

At  that  time  Mabel  had  never  heard  of  the  Hellyon-Docksey  war.  She 
heard  of  it  later,  most  inconveniently. 

The  crowd  hung  on  in  Altgeld  Hall  until  very  late.  At  intervals  Otto 
would  dole  Mr.  Hellyon  out  to  the  crowd,  as  one  gives  rich  chocolates  to 
a  child.  In  between  times,  Herr  Altgeld  rubbed  his  hands  and  beamed 
pridefully. 

By  turns  Allie  Hellyon  was  a  miner's  child  requesting  her  father  to 
abstain  from  daily  excavations,  a  condemned  felon  requesting  the  hang- 
man to  slacken  his  rope,  and  a  wounded  soldier  requesting  his  comrades 
to  wrap  him  in  a  palmetto  flag.  He  mentioned  also  that  whenever  he  met 
with  a  deck  of  cards  he  laid  his  money  down,  that  life  had  been  gay 
when  he  traversed  the  Tombigbee  River  in  his  gum-tree  canoe,  and  that 
God  was  going  to  set  this  world  afire. 

During  sober  interludes,  he  sat  at  the  wall  table  and  gazed  at  Mabel 
Klass. 

"But,"  said  Mabel,  "I  don't  see  how  you  ever  got  this  far  away  from 
home." 

"It  was  grandpap,"  explained  Allie.  "Old  Peach  Hellyon,  he  is,  from 
Chickawapee  Ridge.  Grandpap  said  he'd  be  dad-burned  if  I  couldn't 
play  a  lot  better  than  these  radio  fellows.  He  said  he'd  be  plumb  lay- 
wayed  and  hamstrung  if  I  shouldn't  go  to  Asheville  and  show  the  city 
folks  what  real  music  was." 

Mabel  nodded.  "So  you  went  to  Asheville  and  showed  the  city  folks." 

Allie  wriggled  modestly.  "Then  Richmond  was  next.  The  Asheville 
folks  said  I  could  make  mighty  fine  music.  They  said  they'd  be  gol- 
danged  and  corn-swabbed  if  I  oughtn't  to  go  to  Richmond.  So  I  went 
to  Richmond." 

"And  Richmond,"  Mabel  prompted  kindly,  "said  it  would  be  golly- 
blasted  and  gum-blamed  if  you  hadn't  ought  to  go  to  New  York." 

"It  was  kind  of  that  way.  I  came  last  fall." 

"And?" 

Allie  rubbed  the  frayed  seam  of  his  coat.  "Last  fall  was  a  long  spell 
ago.  I  reckon  there's  too  many  people  in  the  world  that  want  to  make 
music  over  the  radio." 

"Did  you  ever  get  in  to  see  any  of  them — the  big  shots?" 
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"Yes,  ma'am.  I  talked  to  a  right  pleasant  man  at  the  M.B.C.  He  told 
me  to  come  back.  I — I've  been  going  back.  Frequent.  But  I  reckon  he's 
plumb  busy." 

Mabel  made  a  snorting  sound.  "Listen,  Mr.  Hellyon.  There's  more 
little  tin  corporals  around  those  places  than  is  good  for  the  business.  I 
know.  That's  my  racket.  I  started  when  I  was  just  a  kid.  Well,"  she  said, 
"I'm  only  twenty-three  now.  But  I've  got  six  half-hours  a  week  with 
the  Gargantuan  System,  on  their  Yellow  Network.  It  isn't  swell  music, 
Mr.  Hellyon — not  in  your  class.  But  I  learned  a  lot  about  piano  keys 
when  I  used  to  play  'Blue  Heaven'  and  'Weary  River'  in  the  dime  store." 

"I  vow  you  did,"  murmured  Allie. 

"And  now  once  more  Gumtex  Nail  Polish  brings  you  Mabel's 
Moments:  Ten  Tiny  Fingers  Flickering.  T  Want  You  Always  to  Be  My 
All,'  is  the  signature.  Maybe  you've  heard  it." 

Mr.  Hellyon  experienced  the  dizzy  sensation  of  a  chambermaid  who 
has  just  been  kissed  by  an  ambassador.  He  looked  into  Mabel's  indigo 
eyes  and  became  incapable  of  speech. 

At  this  point  he  was  summoned  by  Otto  Altgeld  for  the  final  outcry 
of  the  evening.  Waiters  paused  to  lend  attentive  ears,  as  a  strange  new 
timbre  wafted  itself  amid  Allie  Hellyon 's  repertoire. 

He  had  left  his  mountain  sweetheart  standing  in  the  rain,  but  always 
she  would  be  true  to  him  where'er  he  roamed.  He  declared  that  beautiful 
Little  Rosa's  charms  compelled  the  brave  old  gunner  to  take  her  in  his 
arms.  His  songs  were  now  quivering  with  heartbeats,  and  there  was  not 
a  dry  listener  in  the  house. 

Even  as  he  reeled  beneath  the  bewitching  impact  of  Mabel's  presence, 
Mr.  Hellyon  had  time  for  stoic  satisfaction  when  he  saw  that  the  silver- 
haired  man  with  the  ribbon  on  his  glasses  lingered  still. 

The  shrewdly  appraising  Miss  Klass  felt  her  eyes  clouding  with  emo- 
tion. "He's  sweet,"  she  thought,  "and  he  doesn't  know  it. .  .  .  Oh,  I've 
met  a  lot  of  fellows,  around  town.  But  maybe  I  could  really  fall  in  love 
with  a  man  like  this.  By  gracious,"  she  breathed,  and  blushed  in  the 
breathing  of  it — "I'm  going  to  fall  in  love  with  Allie  Hellyon!" 

Still,  there  was  the  Hellyon-Docksey  war.  She  hadn't  reckoned  with 
that. 

The  preliminary  skirmishings  of  Miss  Mabel  Klass  and  Mr.  Alhambra 
Hellyon  need  not  be  recounted  in  detail.  They  happened,  of  course. 
Allie  wasn't  immediately  at  ease  with  a  girl  who  wore  five  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  squirrels  over  her  shoulders,  and  Mabel  felt  a  bit  soggy 
inside  when  she  found  out  that  his  name  was  Alhambra. 

There  is  a  certain  intensity  to  February  love. 
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Allie  was  a  novice  at  the  art,  practically  virginal  in  his  untutored 
affections.  Mabel  had  been  giving  brokers,  barytones  and  newspaper 
reporters  the  icy  stare  for  some  six  years.  It  was  a  love  match.  Their 
first  kiss  occurred  at  two  a.m.  of  a  drizzling  night  in  Union  Square. 

She  went  with  him  to  pick  out  his  new  suit — two  new  suits.  He  gave 
her  a  betrothal  gift  of  personal  cards.  Five  hundred  of  them.  They 
were  handmade  cards,  engraved  in  daring  pen-and-ink  scrolls  by  a  man 
with  red  socks,  who  sat  in  a  doorway  on  Fourteenth  Street.  Mabel  laughed 
and  wept,  and  loved  them  well  because  Allie  had  given  them  to  her. 

"I  reckon,"  sighed  Allie  happily,  in  the  small  hours  of  a  March  day, 
"that  we  can  get  married  any  time  now." 

Mabel  sat  on  the  convertible  studio  couch,  there  in  her  little  apart- 
ment, and  gazed  at  him.  They  had  just  returned  from  the  evening's 
moaning  at  Altgeld  Hall.  Outside,  a  March  night  was  saying  it  with 
sleet  bouquets. 

"I  reckon,"  said  Miss  Klass  flatly,  "that  we  can't." 

"Why  not,  honey?" 

"Money  is  one  good  reason." 

Mr.  Hellyon's  dark  face  looked  rather  blank.  "But  honey,  look  at  the 
sight  of  money  I  draw  down.  Seventy  dollars  a  week.  Plenty  folks  I 
know  back  home  can  whup  their  mules  till  they're  plumb  exhausted 
and  never  plow  that  much  out  of  the  ground  in  a  month.  And  Mr. 
Altgeld,  he  says  I'm  worth  even  more." 

"Well,  rather!"  agreed  his  love.  "Seventy  a  night  would  be  more  like 
it." 

"I'd  never  get  that  nowhere!"  cried  Allie.  "Reckon  it  would  be  a  low- 
down  thing  to  do,  if  I  quit  Hare  Altgeld  now!  His  customers  would  be 
plumb  broken-hearted.  Why,  that  preacher  kind  of  man — the  one  with 
a  halter-rope  on  his  glasses — he's  there  blame  near  every  night.  He'd  be 
sorrowful  if  I — " 

Mabel  slaughtered  her  dying  cigarette.  "Beautiful  man,  I've  been 
thinking.  Radio  is  your  dish.  This  other  is  dog-tax  money  for  anybody 
as  good  as  you." 

"It's  a  mighty  big  pocketful,  honey." 

She  declared,  calmly  enough,  "I've  spent  sleepless  nights  in  trying  to 
figure  the  best  way  for  you  to  crash  in.  I've  had  one  plan  and  then  an- 
other, and  junked  them  all.  Now  I've  got  it  all  figured  out,  and  what's 
more,  it's  planned  and  arranged.  The  only  way  is  for  you  to  make  the 
grand  entry  at  the  top.  Tomorrow — or  today — you  have  an  appoint- 
ment with  one  of  the  biggest  guys  in  the  whole  profession.  I've  framed 
it  up.  You're  going  to  see  B.G." 
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"B.G.!"  echoed  Mr.  Hellyon.  "Ill  be  dad-burned  if  I  go!  I've  heard 
tell  about  this  B.G.  before.  He's  your  big  boss." 

Mabel  nodded.  "And  when  he  whistles,  the  whole  Gargantuan  Broad- 
casting System  makes  its  mikes  bow  from  the  waist  down.  We  won't 
waste  time  on  any  second  lieutenants.  Anyway,  a  lot  of  them  don't  like 
me  .  .  .  I'm  not  generous  with  my  favors,  honey  lamb.  I  never  was,  until 
a  great  big  black-eyed  mountaineer  came  singing  into  my  life." 

Allie  murmured,  "Pshaw,"  but  weakly,  since  her  golden  hair  was  in 
his  mouth. 

"Darling,"  breathed  Mabel,  "you're  gorgeous!  Big  and  elemental  and 
courageous  and  grim  and  trustworthy,  and  I  bet  you  used  to  eat  a 
revenooer  before  breakfast  every  morning.  Didn't  you?" 

"My  grandpap,"  mumbled  Allie,  "old  Peach  Hellyon  of  Chickawapee 
Ridge,  he  never  makes  any  liquor.  Except  a  piddling  little  bit  for  our 
own  personal  use." 

"But  I  bet  you  used  to  fight  in  feuds,  anyway.  Kiss  me." 

Mr.  Hellyon  obliged  willingly.  "There  was  a  war,"  he  explained,  esbut 
it  got  all  fit  out  when  I  was  just  a  pup." 

"I'm  glad.  Because  if  it  hadn't  been  all  fit  out  when  you  were  just  a 
pup,  it  might  still  be  fighting  now,  and  my  ownest-ownest-own  would 
get  all  shot  by  a  musket .  .  .  kiss  me." 

Again  Mr.  Hellyon  obliged.  He  thought  some  of  mentioning  that 
muskets  were  ancient  history,  and  that  .30-30's  had  been  standard  equip- 
ment of  the  recent  generation.  But  he  was  alone  with  Mabel  Klass,  and 
it  was  warm  in  the  little  apartment,  and  outside  there  was  sleet,  and 
Mabel  smelled  like  a  candy  store  which  handled  flowers  on  the  side, 
and  he  and  Mabel  loved  each  other  mightily. 

Miss  Klass  was  a  determined  and  enterprising  lady.  At  three  o'clock 
on  the  following  afternoon  she  had  Allie  Hellyon,  shorn  and  shaven 
and  pressed  and  shined,  in  the  reception  room  outside  B.G.'s  private 
office,  guitar  case  in  hand. 

Promptly  ten  minutes  late,  a  voiceless  myrmidon  ushered  Miss  Klass 
and  Mr.  Hellyon  into  the  exotic  presence  of  the  great  man.  B.G.  sat 
behind  a  glass-topped  desk  on  which  were  a  platinum  ash  try,  an  onyx 
statuette,  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  B.G.  by  Steichen.  When  Allie  saw  him, 
he  wanted  to  climb  a  tree. 

Mabel  feared  no  man  who  wore  a  gardenia.  "B.G.,"  she  informed  the 
Presence,  "I've  got  a  million  dollars  for  you." 

B.G.  sighed.  "Any  person  with  a  million  dollars  for  me  would  be 
welcome  here,  even  if  she  wasn't  as  pretty  as  you,  Miss  Klass.  Hand  it 
over." 
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"Can't,"  said  Mabel.  "It's  standing  here  beside  me.  Let  me  introduce 
my — my  friend  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. — " 

"Who,"  interrupted  B.G.,  "has  a  guitar,  which  undoubtedly  he  is 
planning  to  play  for  my  benefit,  and  which  undoubtedly  I  shall  refuse 
to  listen  to." 

Mabel's  eyes  glowed.  "He's  got  everything,  right  in  that  box  and  in  his 
tonsils.  The  mountains  and  the  whippoorwills  and  the  lonesome  places 
full  of  mesquite  and  chaparral — " 

"And,"  E.G.  nodded,  glaring  upon  Allie  Hellyon,  "the  Wreck  of  the 
Old  Ninety-seven,  who  was,  if  I  remember  correctly,  scalded  to  death  by 
the  steam.  Sorry,  Miss  Klass,  but  the  air's  full  of  'em!"  He  waved  a 
cigarette  in  finality.  "I  know  this  homespun  stuff,"  he  added  not  un- 
kindly. "You  know,  my  people  came  from  North  Carolina.  That  music 
is  all  right  in  its  own  way,  but — " 

"Allie!"  gasped  Mabel  Klass,  as  she  saw  B.G.'s  hand  move  toward 
the  buzzer.  "This  is  B.G.'s  busy  day!  Get  going!" 

Somehow,  Mr.  Hellyon  had  managed  to  unsheathe  his  guitar.  He 
strummed  a  chord.  B.G.'s  talcumed  features  displayed  annoyance  and 
disgust;  he  squeezed  the  buzzer  brutally,  as  Allie's  fingers  clamped  upon 
the  guitar  strings. 

North  Carolina  began  to  quiver  in  the  Hellyon  throat.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  Allie  informed  B.G.  gayly,  measured  forty-seven  miles 
in  circumference.  And  he,  Allie  Hellyon,  was  bent  on  procuring  a  great 
big  ax  for  the  purpose  of  pruning  those  mountains  down. 

B.G.'s  ears  seemed  to  wiggle  slightly. 

Mr.  Hellyon  passed  beyond  the  confines  of  sectional  geography, 
flitting  to  Texas  plains  with  more  speed  than  Col.  Roscoe  Turner.  So 
they  buried  him  out  on  the  prairie,  he  wept,  and  the  coyotes  did  howl 
over  him. 

Dimly,  Mabel  was  aware  that  a  horrified  private  secretary  stood  rooted 
in  the  doorway.  Like  the  people  in  an  ancient  and  forgotten  tale,  he 
remained  to  worship .  .  .  Alhambra  Hellyon  mourned  with  no  baleful 
interruption,  while  Miss  Klass  watched  the  hands  of  her  wrist  watch 
move  sluggishly. .  .  .  Nine  minutes.  Eleven. . .  . 

Allie  donated  a  Texas  Breakdown,  Not  content  with  that,  he  offered 
an  Arkansas  Breakdown  as  well.  With  a  final  assassination  of  strings  he 
ceased  all  vocal  effort  and  let  the  guitar  speak  for  itself.  Its  language 
was  "Dixie."  And,  stricken  out  of  his  orchid  civilization,  it  was  B.G. 
himself  who  obliged  with  a  rebel  yell. 

He  was  on  his  feet. 

"Mabel  Klass,"  he  gloated,  "ask  me  if  I  wanna  buy  your  duck!" 

He  extended  his  grasp  to  the  impassive  Mr.  Hellyon.  "Boy,"  he  said, 
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"you're  there!  You'll  make  those  Broadway  mountaineers  look  to  their 
hoecakes.  I  don't  say  I'll  pay  you  a  million  dollars  right  off — times  are 
hard  and — but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  set  a  satisfactory  figure  to  start. 
And—" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Docksey!"  cried  Mabel. 

The  features  of  her  lover  were  suddenly  expressionless.  "Docksey?" 
he  repeated. 

They  looked  at  him.  Mabel  clutched  his  arm.  "I  always  did  call  him 
just  B.G.,  didn't  I?  Well,  everybody  does." 

But  Mr.  Hellyon  said  once  more,  "Docksey?" 

Again  they  looked  at  him.  His  eyebrows  had  made  a  sudden  black 
bridge  across  his  face. 

"Of  course.  What—?" 

"And  you  came  from  North  Carolina?" 

"When  I  was  very  small.  I  don't  remember  coming.  I — " 

Allie  turned  and  picked  up  his  guitar  and  bumped  it  into  its  sheath. 
"I  reckon,"  he  drawled,  "that  I'll  be  going  along.  You,"  he  said  men- 
acingly to  Mabel  Klass,  "come  along  with  me.  I  don't  want  any  truck 
with  Dockseys." 

"Darling!"  shrieked  the  lady.  "Are  you  crazy?" 

Mr.  Hellyon  put  the  instrument  case  under  his  arm.  He  turned  for  a 
last  glare  at  the  gaping  B.G.  as  his  hand  went  out  to  seize  Mabel's  in 
a  manacling  grasp. 

"War  was  all  fit  out  when  I  was  just  a  pup.  Leastways,  the  shooting 
part  of  it.  But  I  reckon  I  couldn't  work  for  a  Docksey,  no  way."  And 
he  dragged  Mabel  forth  to  the  elevator. 

In  a  taxicab,  Miss  Klass  wept  hysterically.  "I  might  have  known  it  all 
the  time.  You're  nothing  but  a  great  big  savage,  Allie  Hellyon,  even  if 
you  can  play  that  guitar  like  nobody's  business!" 

"The  Dockseys,"  said  Alhambra  sourly,  "were  right  mean  folks.  All 
of  'em." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  Oh,  I  could  throttle  you — throwing  down 
the  biggest  chance  you'll  ever  get  in  your  life!  How  did  I  know  that 
damn  war  was  with  the  Dockseys?  You  never — " 

Mr.  Hellyon  sighed.  "Reckon  I  forgot  to  mention  that.  But  I  told  you 
how  it  started.  There  was  a  hog — " 

"Yes,  a  dirty  little  runt  of  a  pig,  and  you  crazy  mountaineers  went 
around  shooting  each  other  because  you  had  a  fight  over  that  pig!  I 
could — " 

"Dockseys,"  said  Allie,  "shot  Joel  and  Minus  Hellyon  in  the  back. 
They  lay-wayed  'em.  It  wasn't  a  fair  fight." 
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Miss  Klass  lost  more  makeup.  "What  difference  did  that  make?  They 
were  killed  twenty  years  before  you  were  born!" 

"They  were  kinfolks  of  mine.  Now,  honey,  don't  you  fret.  If  I'm 
that  good  I  can  get  another  job  and — " 

Mabel  laughed  long  and  bitterly.  "Can't  you  understand  that  you  had 
that  chance  only  because  we  got  in  to  see  B.G.  himself?  They'll  throw 
you  out  of  any  other  offices.  I  hope  they  will!" 

"Now,  honey,"  groaned  Mr.  Hellyon,  "you  just — " 

The  taxicab  halted  in  front  of  Mabel's  building.  "I'm  getting  out," 
Mabel  informed  Allie,  "and  I'm  staying  out,  too.  You  can  come  to  see 
me  when  you  get  over  those  nasty,  brutal  ideas  and  not  before.  Do  you 
hear  me?" 

"Reckon,"  mumbled  Mr.  Hellyon,  "that  it'll  be  an  awful  long  time." 

"Do  I  care?"  lied  Mabel.  Her  voice  was  smooth  with  frenzy.  She 
rushed  into  the  vestibule  of  her  building. 

In  a  gloomy  daze,  the  minstrel  directed  the  taxi  to  the  nearest  temple 
of  Repeal.  He  drank  in  lonely  meditation.  When  he  appeared  at  Altgeld 
Hall  and  took  up  his  chanting,  much  of  wormwood  had  found  its  way 
into  his  songs. 

The  £-string  seemed  flat.  Allie  sang  songs  in  which  the  hangman  did 
not  slacken  his  rope,  in  which  the  miner  went  to  the  mines  and  was 
crushed  by  falling  rock.  He  whined  horrid  doggerel  of  tiny  white  coffins 
and  yawning  graves.  Altgeld  Hall  wept  into  its  beer. 

In  her  apartment,  Miss  Mabel  Klass  flung  herself  upon  the  studio 
couch  and  indulged  in  lamentation  for  an  hour.  Then,  being  a  resource- 
ful person,  she  dried  her  eyes,  anointed  her  face,  and  communicated  with 
Mr.  B.  G.  Docksey  by  phone. 

She  skipped  out  to  a  telegraph  office,  soon  afterward. 

One  must  understand  that  in  B.G.'s  library  there  were  imposing 
modern  atlases,  and  the  men  who  contrived  such  books  had  heard  of 
Chickawapee  Ridge.  It  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
and  you  sent  telegrams  to  the  town  of  Bushnell.  Mr.  Peach  Hellyon,  who 
manufactured  no  liquor  except  a  piddling  little  bit  for  his  personal  use, 
would  be  informed  of  Allie's  rebellion  before  much  time  had  passed. 

YOUR  GRANDSON  ALHAMBRA  HELLYON  OFFERED 
EXCELLENT  RADIO  OPPORTUNITY  BUT  IS  STUBBORN 
AND  REFUSES  TO  ACCEPT  STOP  WILL  YOU  PLEASE  COME 
TO  NEW  YORK  AND  PERSUADE  HIM  STOP  I  AM  HIS 
PROMISED  WIFE  STOP  MONEY  ACCOMPANIES  THIS 
MESSAGE  MABEL  KLASS 
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"At  least,"  gritted  Mabel,  as  she  signed  her  address  to  the  message, 
"he'll  have  more  sense  about  such  things  than  Allie  has.  He's  old  and 
wise,  and  he'll  be  tolerant.  And  I  remember  what  Allie  said  about  plow- 
ing mules  and  never  even  getting  seventy  dollars  for  it!" 

There  were  firm  lines  around  her  mouth.  The  lines  around  Mr.  Hell- 
yon's  mouth,  however,  were  even  firmer.  He  began  to  walk  through  life 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  he  wasn't  very  careful  about  shaving.  His 
penance  was  still  mainly  alcoholic,  and  night  by  night  the  patrons  of  the 
rathskeller  looked  at  him  askance. 

The  very  lowest  chord  of  his  instrument  had  the  hollow  resonance  of 
a  mausoleum  door  being  shut  and  bolted. 

Meanwhile,  only  a  few  blocks  distant,  Mabel  lamented  with  a  telegram 
clenched  in  her  hand. 

I  AM  SORRY  BUT  TOO  OLD  TO  GO  GALLIVANTING 
RECKON  YOU  MUST  BE  MIGHTY  PRETTY  I  USE  TO  TAKE 
A  SWITCH  TO  ALLIE  RECKON  YOU  BETTER  TRY  THAT 
DON'T  SEND  NO  MORE  MONEY  I  AM  RETURNING  IT  BY 
GOVERNMENT  MAIL  AS  TELEGRAPHING  MONEY  COMES 
MIGHT  DEAR  RESPECTFULLY 

PEACHWOOD  HELLYON 

It  was  Monday  night,  nearly  a  week  after  the  fateful  interview  with 
B.G.,  when  Herr  Altgeld  took  Mr.  Allie  Hellyon  into  post-concert 
conference. 

White  coffins,  Otto  intimated,  were  all  very  well  in  their  place— and 
so  were  scalded  engineers  and  squashed  cowpunchers.  But,  for  a  steady 
diet,  the  patrons  of  the  rathskeller  preferred  more  romance  and  less 
undertaking. 

"Gives  it  no  Breakdowns,  )aV>  wailed  Herr  Altgeld  over  his  stein.  "Or 
maybe  'Dixie'  makes  it  not  so  happy  as  eLiebestraum,'  and  people  die 
always?" 

"Folks  still  come  here,"  replied  the  dour  Hellyon.  "Reckon  they  still 
like  to  hear  me." 

Otto  shook  his  head.  "Makes  it  new  customers,  to  come  only  a  once, 
and  not  such  checks  for  beer!  Where  is  people  who  one  time  come 
always?  What  makes  it  by  Mr.  Wilkening,  )aV> 

"Who's  he?" 

Herr  Altgeld's  gestures  described  silver  hair,  eyeglasses  and  a  black 
ribbon.  "Even  for  a  week  he  comes  not,  and  thinks  maybe  it  gives  no 
more  Breakdowns.  Six  dollars  always  was  his  checks!" 

"Reckon  there  must  be  another  reason  why  he  don't  come,"  growled 
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the  Jailed  Mountaineer.  "A  week  ago  tonight  I  was  content.  I — I  never 
felt  such  heavy  sorrow  on  my  heart  a  week  ago.  A  week — "  He  could 
say  no  more. 

In  his  new  lodgings  in  Fourth  Avenue,  he  thudded  his  guitar  case 
into  a  corner. .  . .  The  first  warmth  of  a  dawning  April  washed  through 
his  window  before  Mr.  Hellyon  slept.  And  with  that  hint  of  spring  came 
a  mighty  decision. 

"I  won't  call  her  on  the  telephone,  no  way,"  he  thought.  "Reckon 
she's  unhappy  and  wore  out,  too,  and  I  won't  break  up  her  slumber.  But 
before  noon. . .  ." 

Before  noon  came  Mabel  Klass  to  his  door.  A  dressing  gown  was  only 
one  of  the  civilized  gauds  to  which  Mabel  had  trained  Mr.  Hellyon,  and 
he  threw  it  around  his  lean  shoulders  before  he  opened  the  door  and  saw 
her  there. 

The  yellow  sun  was  shafting  through  his  two  windows,  and  the  hall 
was  dark,  and  he  had  eyes  only  for  the  girl  who  reached  her  hands  to- 
ward his. 

"Oh,  honey!"  he  sobbed.  His  arms  went  around  her.  "I  love  you 
heaps,  Mabel.  I  was  mighty  lonely  without  you." 

She  sighed.  "That  goes  for  me,  too.  I've  missed .  . .  Oh,  Allie,  I  never 
realized  how  wrong  I  could  be." 

Mr.  Hellyon  buried  his  face  against  her  shoulder.  "Mabel,  I  calculated 
it  all  out,  and  I'm  plumb  set  in  my  mind.  This  is  a  different  world  and 
a  different  place,  and  you  was  right  when  you  tried  to  make  me  see  it 
that  way.  This  fellow  B.  G.  Docksey  never  did  harm  to  me.  Anyway,  the 
war  was  fit  out  when  I  was  just  a  pup.  If  he'll  make  a  peace  with  me, 
I'll  be  tickled  to  work  for  him." 

"But,  Allie!  No.  No!  You  were  right.  He's  made  me  understand." 

The  man  who  had  made  her  understand  was  waiting  there  behind  her 
in  the  dim  hallway.  He  was  six  feet  two,  and  he  creaked  whenever  he 
moved. 

"Grandpap!"  Allie  exploded. 

The  patriarch  entered,  and  Mabel  Klass  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"How  come  you  here?"  Allie  breathed. 

A  somber  voice  replied,  "Reckon  hit's  the  doings  of  the  Lord,  grand- 
son." 

"Darling,"  Mabel  clung  to  Allie's  shoulder.  "I  sent  for  him.  I  begged 
him  to — I  thought  maybe  he  could  persuade  you  to  change  your  mind. 
Oh,  I  didn't  realize  wh-what  I  wa-was  asking." 

Peach  Hellyon  eyed  the  furniture  suspiciously  and  creaked  at  last  into 
a  chair. 

He  sat  stroking  his  beard.  "First,  I  wore  of  a  mind  not  to  come  no 
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way.  I  wore  intentional  of  sending  your  promised  wife  her  money  by 
government  mail,  straightaway.  But  the  longer  I  rested  on  hit,  the  more 
I  come  to  think  I  wore  needed.  And  needed  bad.  So  I  rid  on  the  steam 
cars  all  the  way  from  home.  Allie  Hellyon,  what's  this  I  hear  tell  about 
doings  with  a  Docksey?" 

Allie's  brows  slid  together.  He  plucked  cruelly  at  the  cord  of  his 
dressing  gown. 

"Miss  Mabel  wore  no  way  minded  to  understand,  but  I  made  talk 
with  her.  I  reckon  hit's  plain  to  her  now!  Grandson,  fetch  me  a  drink 
to  wetten  my  tongue." 

The  younger  Hellyon  fetched.  As  his  grandfather  drank,  a  tide  of 
color  began  to  steal  back  into  his  weathered  cheeks. 

"Who  kilt  Joel  and  Minus  Hellyon?"  His  voice  was  ominous  as  he 
drove  his  forefinger  toward  his  grandchild. 

"Dockseys." 

"Hit  wore.  Who  shot  down  yore  own  great-uncle,  Leander  Hellyon? 
Hit  wore  a  Docksey,  as  you  know.  Allie,  when  the  hair  don't  rise  on 
yore  back  at  sound  of  that  name,  you  hain't  fitten  for  us  no  more. 
Nor  fitten  for  to  take  you  a  wife  like  Miss  Mabel." 

Alhambra  muttered,  "That  was  what  I  had  to  mind.  But  things — 
nowadays,  with  radio  and  all,  it — " 

Peach  Hellyon  rumbled  savagely,  "Dockseys  hain't  no  different.  We 
don't  go  Docksey-shooting  no  more,  for  there's  a  sight  of  law  in  the  land, 
but  we  Hellyons  don't  have  truck  with  them  that  kilt  our  kinfolk." 

Mabel  sank  on  her  knees  beside  the  old  man.  "You  must  believe  that 
it  was  all  my  fault!  I  did  try  to  persuade  Allie  out  of — of  the  notion. 
But  it  was  only  because  I  wanted  to  see  him  a  success!  I —  We  don't  have 
wars  in  New  York.  Not  that  kind.  Allie  was  right,  and  now  I  know  it. 
A  man  has  to  live  according  to  his  lights,  doesn't  he?" 

The  fire  in  the  old  man's  eyes  began  to  cool.  "That  wore  how  I 
fetched  him  up,  young  lady." 

The  Jailed  Mountaineer  wriggled  his  naked  foot  inside  its  brown 
slipper.  "It  was  plumb  bitter  to  swallow,"  he  confessed,  "but  I  reckoned 
I'd  better  make  up  my  mind.  I  couldn't  exist  without  Mabel  no  way." 

"Who  tolt  you  to?"  growled  Peach  Hellyon.  "Seventy  dollars  a  week, 
Miss  Mabel  tolt  me  that  you  wore  paid.  You  better  be  content  with 
the  fortune  you  got,  and  never  go  a-hankering  after  tainted  money  of 
the  Dockseys!" 

Mr.  Wilkening  knocked  at  the  door — silver  hair,  eyeglasses,  black 
ribbon  and  all.  On  his  return  from  a  business  trip  to  Baltimore,  he 
declared,  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  firm — Seton  Brothers,  the  creators 
of  Old  Hickory,  That  Sweet  Smoke  Cut  for  Pipe  or  Cigarette — to  seek 
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out  the  Jailed  Mountaineer,  whom  Mr.  Wilkening  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  Jailed  Mountaineers.  The  address  had  been  furnished  by 
Herr  Altgeld. 

Old  Hickory,  That  Sweet  Smoke  Cut  for  Pipe  or  Cigarette,  desired  to 
secure  Mr.  Hellyon's  services:  six  half -hours  a  week,  for  the  next 
twenty-six  weeks.  They  wished  Mr.  Hellyon  to  spend  those  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  half-hours  in  the  studios  of  the  Magnetic  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  singing  of  scalded  engineers,  squashed  cowpunchers,  and 
anonymous  absentees  returning  from  rather  pointless  journeys  around 
mountains. 

"Reckon  I  could,"  breathed  Alhambra  Hellyon. 

Mabel  Klass  said,  "One  moment,  please.  Let — us — hear — the — price." 

Mr.  Wilkening  wiped  his  glasses.  Old  Hickory  tobacco  would  offer 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  week,  provided  Mr.  Hellyon  would 
grant  them  an  option  on  his  services  for  an  additional  fifty-two  weeks 
at  double  the  figure  of  the  first  contract. 

"It's  a  deal!"  declared  Mabel  Klass,  but  Alhambra's  dark  gaze  sought 
his  grandfather's  face. 

Old  Peach  Hellyon  was  trembling,  for  financial  discussions  of  this 
magnitude  were  not  common  in  his  life.  He  managed  to  aim  his  finger 
at  Mr.  Wilkening. 

"Wore  you  born  in  North  Carolina?"  he  demanded. 

"In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,"  affirmed  Mr.  Wilkening. 

"Wore  any  of  your  kinfolk  name  of  Docksey?" 

Mr.  Wilkening  confessed  freedom  from  such  hereditary  infection.  The 
only  person  of  that  name  whom  he  knew  was  Mr.  B.  G.  Docksey  of 
the  Gargantuan  Broadcasting  System — which  was  a  hated  rival  of  the 
Magnetic  Broadcasting  Corporation  with  which  Old  Hickory  tobacco 
had  its  dealings. 

Peach  Hellyon  requested  another  drink  to  wetten  his  throat.  "Reckon 
hit's  safe  for  you  to  make  business  with  this  stranger,  Allie,"  he  said. 
"I'm  agreeable  to  any  Dixies  you  hanker  after  playing.  But  not  one 
Docksey!" 

THotMtaitte&u,  cutda  TKavie 

IN  JUNE,  1932,  (creditors  or  no  creditors)  I  decided  that  I  would  drive  down 
and  visit  the  encampment  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  at  Richmond. 
While  there,  wandering  blissfully  among  crowds  of  old  soldiers  and  onlookers 
near  the  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  out  on  the  Boulevard,  I  heard  strains  of 
a  mountaineer  tune  rising  under  the  trees. 

The  musicians  turned  out  to  be  Ed  Helton  and  the  Dickerson  brothers,  who 
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came  from  some  remote  spot  beyond  Asheville,  N.  C.  They  were  absolutely  the 
best  ballad  singers  I  had  ever  heard  up  to  that  time,  and  moreover  they  looked 
the  part.  One  played  the  violin,  one  a  banjo,  one  a  guitar.  They  all  sang.  More- 
over, two  of  them  had  fashioned  their  instruments  themselves. 

That  night  they  were  still  playing  out  on  the  green  grass  near  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  but  to  a  pitifully  small  audience.  That  was  bad,  because  they  had  to 
pass  the  hat  to  take  care  of  their  expenses  and  the  expenses  of  the  Dickerson 
boys'  mother  and  old-soldier  father  who  had  come  along  to  the  Encampment. 

I  knew  Richmond  a  little,  and  the  boys  didn't  know  Richmond  at  all;  prac- 
tically all  the  solvent  attendants  at  the  festivities  had  gone  downtown  to  the 
Blues'  Armory:  they  were  having  a  big  party  there.  So  I  took  the  mountaineers 
downtown,  and  they  set  up  shop  in  the  public  market-place  alongside  the 
armory.  They  made  quite  a  killing,  too:  were  taking  in  money  hand-over-fist, 
and  deservedly  so,  until  the  Chief  of  Police  kicked  us  all  out  of  there. 

"That  po-liceman  said  we  couldn't  take  money  from  people  on  the  streets!" 
growled  Ed  Helton,  as  we  hunted  up  a  bar.  "I  wasn't  taking  no  money  from 
people — we  were  merely  accepting  a  free-will  offering.  'Taking  money  from 
people — '  If  I  wanted  to  take  money  from  people,  I  bet  you  I'd  get  me  a  horse 
and  a  gun,  and  I  bet  you  I'd  sure  take  money  away  from  them!" 

According  to  what  I  have  heard,  Helton  and  the  Dickerson  boys  did  very 
well  for  themselves  later  without  resorting  to  such  frontier  tactics.  From  time 
to  time  I  have  picked  up  victrola  records,  the  products  of  the  Ed  Helton  Singers, 
and  a  wandering  minstrel  in  Florida  told  me  several  years  ago  that  the  boys 
had  become  well  known  in  the  central  South. 

If  Allie  Hellyon  has  a  prototype  in  real  life,  it  is  Ed  Helton.  The  story  itself 
is  complete  fiction.  I  wrote  it  in  a  Westfield,  N.  J.,  bedroom — wrote  it  during 
a  single  hot  night  in  August,  1932,  with  a  plate  of  home-made  fudge  beside 
the  typewriter.  I  called  it  Gaily  the  Troubadour,  and  couldn't  sell  the  story 
for  love  or  money.  A  couple  of  years  later  when  things  were  looking  up,  I 
dusted  the  manuscript  off,  read  it,  and  found  it  fair  to  behold.  I  re-wrote  the 
story  from  first  to  last,  changing  the  ending  a  good  deal.  I  re-titled  it  A  Dixie 
Song  for  Docksey,  and  it  marked  one  of  my  first  sales  after  I  progressed  into 
the  one-thousand-dollars-per-story  class.  The  buyer  was  Cosmopolitan. 

The  actual  sale  came  about  while  I  was  working  for  Paramount  in  Hollywood, 
and  I  felt  emboldened  enough  to  make  a  screen  treatment  of  the  tale  and  offer 
it  to  Jeff  Lazarus,  then  story  editor  for  Paramount  Productions.  Lazarus  sent 
it  back  with  a  polite  note  of  rejection. 

Soon  the  story  appeared  in  Cosmopolitan,  but  re-titled  by  their  editors: 
Mountain  Music.  I  purred  lovingly  over  the  illustrations  as  eager  authors  do,  anc 
then  the  tale  slipped  into  the  state  of  things  forgotten. 

Another  couple  of  years  went  by.  H.  N.  Swanson,  who  was  representing  me 
in  Hollywood  at  that  time,  came  away  from  a  set  where  he  had  been  watching 
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Bob  Burns  and  Martha  Raye  working  in  a  picture.  Swanie  was  plagued  by  the 
thought  that  somewhere,  sometime,  he  had  read  a  story  which  would  make  an 
amusing  vehicle  for  Burns  and  Raye.  That  night  he  realized  what  it  was:  Motin- 
tain  Music,  nee  A  Dixie  Song  for  Docksey,  He  sold  the  story  a  few  days  later 
for  what  is  politely  termed  a  good  round  sum.  When  I  first  offered  the  story 
to  Paramount  in  1934,  I  would  cheerfully  have  sold  it  for  one  thousand  dollars. 
But  now  the  buyer  paid  many  times  that  amount,  and  here's  the  pay-off:  the 
buyer  was  Paramount. 

The  picture  was  released  in  the  summer  of  1937  and  I  regarded  it  as  an 
atrocity.  It  bore  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  the  original;  the  title  was  the 
sole  feature  that  remained.  I  saw  the  movie  while  enroute  for  Plymouth  in  the 
S.S.  Champlain.  For  days  afterward  nice  old  ladies  were  coming  up  to  me  on 
deck  and  giving  me  peculiar  glances,  and  then  saying  haltingly  that  they  had 
so  much  enjoyed  my  picture,  and  then  giving  me  more  peculiar  glances;  and 
then  we  would  both  run  like  hell.  ...  As  I  say,  nothing  but  the  title  remained, 
and  some  unknown  editor  at  Cosmopolitan  had  slapped  that  on. 
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SHE  DREAMED  OF  WINGS 


SHE  dreamed  of  wings  (said  Dr.  Dawson,  settling  back  in  his  old  leather 
chair) ,  and  she  was  beautiful,  and  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  her. 

She  was  Member  Number  Three  of  the  most  ideally  happy  family  in 
Connecticut.  I  remember  driving  up  past  their  home,  one  Saturday  a 
year  ago  last  June.  Joseph  Brent  was  pruning  his  hedge  with  a  big  pair 
of  shears,  and  this  tawny-haired  child  was  standing  beside  him. 

He  told  me  proudly,  "She's  quite  a  young  lady  now." 

"I  keep  good  track  of  all  my  children,"  I  said  gravely.  "You  may 
doubt  it,  Marcia,  but  I  have  over  nineteen  hundred  children.  And  now 
— let's  see — you're  five — " 

"I'm  six." 

And  then,  suddenly,  she  clapped  her  pink  hand  across  her  mouth  and 
screamed.  I  nearly  jumped  out  of  the  car. 

"Don't  kill  it,  Daddy!"  she  sobbed.  "You  were  going  to!" 

"Kill  what?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

Brent  indicated  a  dark,  spiny  worm  which  was  crawling  up  a  strand 
of  willow.  He  expostulated,  "But,  Marcia,  I  intended  to  kill  it  quickly, 
with  these  shears.  It's  a  caterpillar — some  sort  of  pest." 

I  can  remember  the  horror  in  her  eyes.  "Don't,"  she  whispered,  and 
her  father  shrugged  helplessly. 

"As  a  lawyer,"  I  told  him,  "you're  an  incompetent  prosecutor.  The 
defense  seems  to  have  you  sewn  up." 

Marcia's  little  shoulders  relaxed.  She  watchecf  the  brown  caterpillar 
toiling  to  safety  amid  the  slender  leaves.  She  began  to  prattle,  "It  must 
have  a  kind  soul,  Daddy,  because  it's  so  ugly,  with  horrid  stickers  on  its 
back.  I'm  glad  you  let  it  go — " 

I  remember  how  Joe  Brent  grinned  at  me  as  I  drove  away  up  the 
hill  road. .  . . 

The  great  mercy  of  this  profession  (said  Dawson)  is  in  the  fact  that 
all  future  is  a  coma.  For  patient  and  physician  alike. 

It  happened  in  January. 

Mrs.  Brent's  telephone  call  yanked  me  out  of  my  office  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  but  it  took  me  forty  minutes  to  drive  up  there.  You 
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know  what  some  of  those  side  roads  can  be,  in  January,  with  twenty 
inches  of  snow  on  the  level  and  the  mercury  hanging  below  zero.  I  took 
young  Holliday  with  me,  for  I  didn't  like  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Brent's 
voice.  Joe  Brent  was  in  New  York,  and  telephone  lines  were  snapping 
under  the  ice  every  minute. 

She  had  the  child  lying  on  the  davenport  when  we  got  there.  It  looked 
bad.  I  couldn't  tell  whether  the  frontal  or  parietal  had  suffered  the  most; 
there  was  a  terrific  concussion.  Our  X-Ray  apparatus  was  fifteen  miles 
away,  and  heaven  knew  how  long  it  would  take  us  to  reach  town,  if  we 
happened  to  get  stuck  in  the  snow.  Things  being  as  they  were,  I  hated 
to  try  moving  the  child. 

Holliday  gave  Mrs.  Brent  a  hypo.  As  she  calmed  down,  she  could  tell 
us  what  had  happened.  She  was  using  the  vacuum  cleaner  in  the  front 
hall,  and  the  cold,  brilliant  sunlight  made  a  reflection  on  some  polished 
surface  of  it.  A  little  wafer  of  sunlight  went  dancing  over  the  stairway 
and  walls,  and  Marcia  followed  it,  skipping  around,  trying  to  catch  it 
in  her  hands. 

She  called  it  her  pretty  butterfly — laughed,  talked  to  it — and  chased 
the  sunbeam  everywhere.  Mrs.  Brent  didn't  see  her  when  she  fell,  but 
evidently  the  child  had  been  leaning  over  the  highest  part  of  the  ban- 
isters. 

Brent  arrived  from  town  in  another  two  hours.  I  met  him  at  the 
station,  and  we  brought  back  a  nurse  with  us.  When  we  reached  the 
house,  little  Marcia  was  raving.  She  wanted  her  butterfly — her  dancing 
wafer  of  sunlight.  She  had  that  one  delusion,  and  we  couldn't  take  it 
from  her. 

Even  now,  years  later,  when  I  hear  someone  say,  "I  want  it"  . .  .  just 
those  three  words  ...  I  get  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  glottis. 
I  don't  enjoy  listening  to  those  words,  for  I  heard  them  too  many 
hundreds  of  times  in  the  centuries  after  Joseph  Brent  came  home. 

Marcia  wanted  her  butterfly.  Sometimes  she'd  call  it  by  name  and 
sometimes  merely  "It,"  and  her  gray  eyes  had  that  ugly,  expressionless 
quality  which  we  grow  to  hate  like  poison. 

We  used  injections  of  drug  as  long  as  we  dared,  but  no  permanent 
value  came  from  them. 

She  lay  there  in  her  little  bed,  and  whenever  the  dope  began  to  wear 
off,  the  butterfly  fixation  took  hold  of  her  again.  It  didn't  matter  how 
dry  her  throat  became.  She'd  still  talk  about  it. 

Neither  Holliday  nor  I  was  so  worried  about  the  actual  fracture;  and 
both  of  us  had  seen  other  cases  where  the  patient  got  hold  of  a  notion 
and  took  it  along  with  him  for  a  good  while.  But  this  was  too  much.  It 
was  surgio-psychological,  if  you'll  pardon  me.  . . .  She  had  to  sleep.  She 
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had  to.  A  little  body  wears  out  very  rapidly,  when  it  lives  in  delirium 
and  talks  forever  about  a  butterfly  which  really  never  existed. 

We  kept  the  mother  downstairs,  where  she  couldn't  hear  those 
monotonous  words  singing  hoarsely,  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

The  worst  phase  of  all  existed  in  the  fact  that  Marcia  was  within  three 
degrees  of  consciousness. 

We  recognized  that,  after  the  nurse  had  her  inspiration.  The  nurse  had 
worked  with  cataleptic  cases  in  a  private  sanatorium,  and  while  there 
she  had  seen  wonders  performed  by  catering  to  a  mental  quirk.  So  she 
made  a  butterfly  out  of  paper — it  looked  very  gaudy,  colored  with 
Marcia's  own  crayons — but  Marcia  would  have  none  of  it.  She  whis- 
pered, "It's  dead.  Mine  was  a  butterfly.  Try  to  catch  it.  I  want  the 
butterfly.  I  want  it,  I  want  the  butterfly.  I  want — " 

Brent  prowled  up  and  down  the  hall  with  forty  hours  of  beard  on 
his  face,  and  all  he'd  say  was,  "If  this  were  only  summer." 

"It  would  be  just  as  acute,"  I  told  him,  "here  or  in  the  hospital.  This 
isn't  surgery.  We  want  her  to  sleep,  but  we  can't  keep  sticking  needles 
in  her  forever.  ...  It  may  pass,  Joe.  It  may." 

"Not — hospital.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that.  But  the  butterfly." 

I  said.  "Yes.  Fixation.  She — " 

"She  wants  a  real  one.  Connecticut — in  January!"  His  fingers  seemed 
to  go  clear  through  my  arm.  "Listen,  Doctor!  A  museum — a  scientific 
place — if  they  had  one —  If  we  could  get  her  a  butterfly,  she'd  sleep, 
wouldn't  she?" 

I  heard  myself  saying,  "Dead  butterfly.  Dried.  Scientific  place.  No, 
she'd  say  it  was  paper.  She  wants — "  Then  I  pulled  myself  together,  and 
went  on  mumbling  those  blank,  mealy  phrases  supposed  to  instill  hope 
where  there  can  be  no  hope — the  phrases  that  all  of  us  have  to  murmur 
some  time. 

Outside,  the  temperature  had  changed.  There  were  spongy  places  in 
the  sloping  drifts,  and  water  dripped  from  icicles  at  the  eaves,  weakly 
and  reluctantly;  you  could  hear  their  uneven  drip,  drip  mingling  with 
the  awful  chant  which  came  from  Marcia's  bedroom.  It  was  thawing, 
in  the  world  outside. 

"I'll  take  a  walk,"  I  heard  Brent  say,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  side 
door  closed  behind  him. 

From  an  upper  window,  I  watched  him  go  across  the  g'arden,  through 
the  wet,  gray  snow.  I  saw  him  reach  the  picket  fence  and  crawl  over — a 
lean  and  hopeless  figure  with  his  felt  hat  and  loose  suede  windbreaker. 
And  then,  when  he  had  stepped  across  the  fence,  I  saw  him  go  crazy. 

He  stood  like  a  rock  for  a  long  moment,  and  then  he  began  to  run. 
He   went   over   the   half-buried   stumps   in   great,   sprawling   leaps — he 
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danced  back  and  cut  his  own  trail,  and  all  the  time  his  outstretched  arm 
was  clawing  into  the  sunlight. 

I  dashed  toward  the  stairway.  We  couldn't  let  Brent  explode  in  this 
fashion.  I  had  never  reckoned  that  he  would  go  off  half-cocked;  he 
seemed  rich  and  sturdy  inside,  with  an  infinite  capacity  for  loving  and 
for  enduring.  Another  man — to  go  wild — not  Joe  Brent.  It  didn't  take 
me  long  to  reach  the  downstairs  door  and  wrench  it  open. 

He  was  there  still — running  and  sprawling  and  getting  up  again.  He 
reached  the  first  rank  of  forest  trees — he  ran  among  the  bare  trunks  for 
a  little  way,  and  then  out  into  the  thin  sunshine  again. 

Now  he  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  he  waved  it  foolishly  above  his 
head;  he  smashed  through  dry  berry  vines,  and  the  thorns  opened  up 
his  trouser  leg,  but  he  never  felt  them. 

I  saw  him  pitch  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and,  when  he  got 
up,  he  had  the  hat  doubled  in  his  hands. 

ceI  got  it,  Dawson,"  was  all  he  could  say  for  a  moment.  His  eyes  were 
feverish.  "Don't  touch  my  hands.  It's  in  this  hat,  and  it  mustn't  get 
away.  .  .  ." 

For  a  while  I  thought  I  was  as  crazy  as  he — until  we  were  in  the  hall- 
way and  he  had  rolled  the  fabric  back  far  enough  for  me  to  see  the 
creature  inside.  It  was  alive.  He  hadn't  crushed  it,  and  that  was  a  second 
miracle. 

"Let  me  take  it  up  to  her,"  he  cried.  "I  want  to  be  the  one!  A 
butterfly — Connecticut  midwinter- — I  couldn't  believe — when  I  saw  it 
flying  there — " 

Well,  we  offered  the  butterfly  to  Marcia,  and  she  stopped  talking;  we 
watched  her  marble  finger  touch  the  gold-edged  wings,  and  she  made 
a  little  sound. . .  . 

Afterward,  when  she  was  sleeping,  Holliday  and  Brent  and  I  went 
downstairs  to  the  kitchen,  and  that  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever 
prayed  while  I  was  taking  a  drink. 

The  nurse  reported  a  natural  and  heavy  sleep;  the  stethoscope  and 
thermometer  gave  us  news  that  we  liked  to  get.  . . . 

Holliday  and  I  drove  to  town,  and  we  didn't  talk  much  on  the  way. 
Once  Holliday  cried,  "I  thought  I'd  seen  plenty  in  my  life — but — "  Of 
course,  there  was  nothing  I  could  explain  to  him,  or  to  myself. 

I  left  him  at  the  Group  Building,  but  I  went  on  to  the  public  library. 
There  was  something  I  had  to  find,  and  it  had  to  be  correct.  No  need 
to  tell  you  that  I  felt  weak  and  thankful  when  I  had  pawed  over  the 
pages  of  a  volume  from  a  standard  nature  encyclopedia,  and  saw  those 
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same  dark-brown  wings  with  their  edging  of  blue  and  gold.  So — it  was 
real. 

The  colored  plate  spoke  for  itself,  and  so  did  the  text,  and  I  can 
remember  what  they  said: 

Vanessa  antiopa      (The  Mourning  Cloak). 

In  this  species  we  find  exemplified  that  rare  characteristic  of  hibernation. 
The  adult  insect  of  the  autumn  brood  takes  refuge  in  a  hollow  tree  or  some 
shelter,  where  it  passes  the  winter,  often  to  emerge  briefly  during  January 
thaws.  It  survives  until  spring,  when — 

The  next  moment  (Dawson  said)  was  when  I  thought  of  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  old,  old  Easter  story. .  .  .  For  I  turned  the  page,  and 
the  next  colored  plate  was,  "Vanessa  antiopa — Larva."  It  showed  me 
that  same  brown,  spiny  caterpillar — like  the  one  Joe  Brent  was  going  to 
kill  with  his  pruning  shears,  when  Marcia  begged  him  to  stop — long 
before,  in  June. 


SHE  Dreamed  of  Wings  was  first  called  January  Thaw.  It  was  written  the 
same  week  I  wrote  the  original  of  Mountain  Music.  Like  Mountain  Music,  this 
story  was  renovated  and  re- titled  in  1934  and  promptly  sold.  My  short-short 
price  was  looking  up,  too:  for  the  first  time  I  received  $500  for  the  first 
American  serial  rights  of  a  short-short  story. 

Sometimes  during  those  years,  when  I  found  great  difficulty  in  trying  to 
figure  out  a  plot  for  a  commercial  short  story,  I  would  search  through  my 
nature  lore  for  some  strange  fact — some  little-known  circumstance  relating 
to  flora  or  fauna — a  single  core  which  I  could  revolve  within  my  mind,  a 
spindle  on  which  a  potter  might  shape  the  jug  or  the  bowl. 

Poor  short  story  writers!  ...  I  am  appalled,  suddenly,  thinking  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  unsung  potters  thumping  their  wet  clay,  or  pumping  their  lonely 
little  treadles  like  mad.  The  answer  is  that  each  of  them  believes,  with  all  confi- 
dence, that  he  will  not  remain  forever  unsung. 

Well,  the  nature  system  works  sometimes;  and  one  of  those  times  was  when 
I  wrote  She  Dreamed  of  Wings.  One  of  the  delights  of  my  childhood  was  the 
pursuit  and  collecting  of  butterflies  and  moths.  My  mother  and  I  followed 
this  hobby  with  excitement  for  years,  and  the  characteristic  of  hibernation,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Mourning  Cloak  butterfly,  is  an  old  story  to  any  amateur 
entomologist. 

In  considering  what  I  have  written  about  taking  unsold  stories  out  of  my 
files  (stories  written  before  I  had  attained  success  as  a  novelist)  and  selling 
them  later  on,  after  the  publication  of  a  successful  book,  I  am  afraid  that  some 
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readers  may  be  deluded  into  embracing  an  old  fallacy.  That  is  the  idea  that 
stories  by  un-arrived  people  are  not  read  or  appreciated  or  desired  by  editors. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

A  good  editor  is  as  anxious  to  find  a  good  author — all  for  his  very  own — as 
any  bug-catcher  would  be  to  catch  a  rare  butterfly.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  a  major  piece  of  lengthy  fiction  is  a  good  tour  of  duty  and  discipline 
for  the  author  who  writes  it.  He  has  learned  more  about  narration,  more  about 
projecting  ideas,  when  he  finishes  this  work,  than  he  knew  before  he  wrote  it. 

With  that  superior  knowledge  and  experience,  with  his  native  skill  whetted 
against  the  stone  of  the  novel  itself,  he  is  enabled  to  take  an  old  story  and 
perform  those  magic  deletions,  those  incisions  and  grafts,  which  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure. 

Editors  do  not  buy  stories  from  him  merely  because  he  has  written  a  success- 
ful book.  They  buy  stories  because  they  think  their  readers  will  like  them; 
because  the  writer  has  learned  better  how  to  write;  because  he  has  made  a 
sound  article  out  of  the  half-built,  weak-kneed  object  which  the  author  con- 
trived in  the  first  place.  I  am  talking  now  about  magazine  editors,  not  about 
the  people  who  buy  stories  for  motion  picture  producers;  but  the  same  thing 
applies  even  there,  more  times  than  you  may  believe. 
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SILENT  GROW  THE  GUNS 


IT  WAS  hard  to  sleep  that  night,  because  the  armies  muttered  too  close. 
A  dozen  times  the  boy's  mother  came  from  her  bed,  to  find  Rover  in 
his  scanty  shirt,  standing  by  the  little  north  window.  He  would  obey  her 
when  she  ordered  him  back  to  his  trundlebed,  for  she  said  that  good 
soldiers  obeyed  orders;  and  his  father  had  been  a  good  soldier  until  he 
was  killed  at  Mechanicsville. 

But  although  Rover  would  soon  fall  asleep,  his  bed  seemed  all  too  close 
to  the  ground.  The  ground  conveyed  every  boom  and  shudder  of  the 
gaunt  columns  that  lay  round  about,  every  growl  and  horse-cry.  When- 
ever Rover  dreamed,  it  was  of  Yankee  cavalry  roaring  past  the  gate 
again. 

And  that  would  awaken  him.  . . .  There  he  would  be  at  the  window 
again,  his  little  tousled  head  framed  in  deepening  dawn. 

"Rover?" 

"Yes,  Mammy." 

"Now  you  come  to  your  bed." 

"Mammy,  it's  nigh  daylight.  I  better  stay  up  now." 

She  came  to  him  in  her  long  nightgown,  heavy  gold  hair  hanging 
around  her  slender  shoulders,  and  the  hair  was  polished  and  metallic 
even  in  that  half-light.  Rover  reckoned  that  probably  she  was  the 
prettiest  woman  in  the  world.  He  reckoned  his  mother  must  look  like  a 
fairy  princess. 

"I  can't  see  no  soldiers  yet." 

She  knelt  and  peered.  "Honey,  you  have  me  so  distressed  by  lingering 
at  this  window.  Any  moment,  a  musket —  Any  moment!" 

"Pshaw,"  he  scorned,  "they  done  finished  all  their  shooting,  and  there 
ain't  scarcely  been  no  shots  all  night.  Not  since  the  damnyankees  had 
the  battle  out  in  our  road." 

The  young  woman  groaned. 

"I  reckon  he  was  killed,  Mammy.  The  damnyankee  captain  with  the 
black  beard!" 

"He  was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  they  said."  Again  she  imagined  that  she 
could  hear  his  struggling  breath,  there  on  the  bloodstained  boards  of  her 
porch.  With  water  and  sand,  she  had  scrubbed  it.  . .  . 
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Rover  declared:  "But  I  like  that  other  man,  the  big  one  with  stripes. 
He  gave  us  bacon.  I  reckon  he  must  be  a  kind  man." 

She  looked  to  where  the  bacon  was  lying  beside  the  fireplace,  still 
wrapped  in  its  grimy  cloth.  "He  gave  it  to  us  because  he  came  in  for 
water  and  bandages,  and  saw  that  all  the  food  we  had  was  corn-meal." 
Her  voice — Rover  didn't  like  her  voice  when  it  got  that  way. 

He  watched  low  hills  growing  softer  and  browner  beyond  the  fringe 
of  pines. 

"Can  I  put  on  my  britches,  Mammy?" 

Before  she  could  answer,  they  both  heard  the  strange  and  frightening 
approach  of  hoof -beats.  But  not  in  the  rutted  road  outside;  muffled  and 
ominous,  they  came  instead  from  the  field  toward  the  southwest. 

The  young  woman  whispered:  "Lie  down."  His  heart  hammering,  the 
boy  huddled  in  her  arms. 

Big  feet  came  up  on  the  cottage  porch,  and  iron  fingers  began  to  tap 
against  the  door.  "Ma'am!"  the  whisper  called.  "Oh,  ma'am!" 

Softly,  a  horse  blew  through  his  nose. 

"Ma'am — it's  Sergeant  Meers.  The  Yankee  sergeant.  You  remember?" 

Rover  sat  up.  "It's  him,  Mammy!  Sure  enough — " 

Lucia  Appleby's  hand  closed  on  the  old  pistol  at  the  head  of  her  bed: 
"Who  is  it?"  she  cried.  "What  do  you  want?" 

"I  got  something  for  you,  lady.  Had  to  come  now,  before  the  Rebs 
got  to  smelling  around." 

In  the  thinning  gloom,  Rover  saw  that  her  face  was  smoother  and  less 
stony.  Again  she  became  a  fairy  princess.  "I  can't  let  you  in,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  "We're  still  abed." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  The  horse  stamped  loudly. 

"Well,"  said  that  voice  outside  the  door,  firm  and  somehow  com- 
forting, even  though  a  Yankee  voice,  "I'll  leave  it  on  the  stoop  here. 
Got  to  get  back  before  the  Johnnies  see  me. . . .  For  you  and  the  boy, 
ma'am.  Figured  it  might  come  handy." 

They  heard  him  crossing  the  porch,  and  heard  the  creak  of  his  stirrup 
as  he  mounted.  The  valley  awakened  with  a  single  gunshot,  and  it 
sounded  as  if  some  one  had  thrown  a  stone  through  the  porch  roof. 
Hoofs  pounded  rapidly  on  the  tender  sod;  another  gun  banged,  but 
farther  away. 

"Oh,  Mammy,  did  they  shoot  him?" 

Rover's  mother  threw  a  quilt  around  her  shoulders  and  ran  to  the 
porch  door.  Lifting  the  bar,  she  stepped  quickly  outside  and  hurried  to 
the  end  of  the  low  gallery,  and  Rover  ran  with  her.  Through  the  pink 
light  a  horseman  was  loping  easily  across  Webley's  field;  he  had  jumped 
the  fence  out  of  their  yard,  and  now  he  turned  and  waved  his  hand. 
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The  boy  caught  up  a  loose  grain-sack.  "Mammy,  look!  There's  a  tin 
can  and  another  bag  in  it." 

At  the  kitchen  table,  they  examined  their  gifts.  "Flour,"  Lucia 
whispered.  "Do  tell!  Wheat  flour.  Must  be  five  pounds." 

He  danced  beside  her,  striking  the  chill  out  of  his  bare  feet.  "What's 
it  say  on  the  big  tin  can?" 

She  read:   <:  'Turner's  Eclipse  Sweet  Peaches  in  Brandy.'  ' 

"Peaches!"  He  pranced  and  brayed.  "What's  brandy?" 

"It's  a  kind  of  drink." 

"Is  it  good?" 

"I  don't  know,  Rover.  So  long  a  time — " 

"Mammy,  do  the  damnyankees  eat  this  kind  of  truck  every  day?" 

She  gasped,  "Oh,  yes." 

"Mammy,  don't  cry.  Oh,  don't  cry!  ...  I  wish  that  soldier  would 
come  back  again.  Don't  you,  Mammy?  Don't  you  wish  he'd  come 
again?" 

"Get  on  your  britches,"  she  ordered  sharply,  "and  then  you  can  go  out 
to  the  gate.  If  you'll  take  good  care." 

More  soldiers  might  be  coming,  from  one  direction  or  the  other.  Rover 
looped  the  home-sewn  galluses  over  his  shoulders,  and  raced  out  to  swing 
on  the  old  gate.  Two  bluebirds  flickered  along  the  rail  fence  across  the 
road.  They  were  dark  as  swallows  in  the  dawn. 

A  squad  of  horsemen  toiled  up  the  long  hill  from  the  east.  Against  the 
fruity  colors  of  the  sky,  they  were  coal-black  and  enormous;  gradually 
they  grew  grayer  and  grayer,  and  gray  they  remained  when  they  had 
halted  in  the  road  and  sat  looking  down  at  the  boy. 

Even  after  two  days  of  it,  Rover  couldn't  forget  his  disappointment 
at  seeing  such  thin  soldiers  as  these.  It  was  unethical  for  soldiers  to  have 
their  elbows  bursting  from  torn  sleeves,  and  for  soldiers  to  be  barefoot. 
.  .  .  One  of  them  was  munching  from  a  handful  of  cracked  dry  corn;  it 
was  the  corn  which  horses  should  eat.  The  man's  thin  lips  curled  back 
with  pain,  and  Rover  saw  that  his  gums  were  raw  and  bleeding,  but  still 
he  tried  to  chew. 

"Bubby,  was  there  Yankees  hereabouts?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"Just  one,  sir,"  whispered  Rover.  "The  same  one  that  gave  my  mammy 
the  bacon.  He  came  again." 

Even  in  laughter,  their  voices  sounded  reedy  and  brittle.  "Bacon? 
There  hain't  no  bacon  in  the  hull  world." 

They  gazed  toward  the  village,  searching  each  grove  and  hedgerow 
with  shrewdly  appraising  eyes.  "Where's  your  pappy,  bub?" 

"He  went  away  when  I  was  little,"  Rover  explained,  "and  got  killed 
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in  a  war  at  Mec-cran-icks-ville.  I  can't  recollect  what  he  looked  like, 
but  Mammy  said  he  looked  powerful  like  me." 

Sun  brushed  that  mountain,  miles  in  the  northwest,  but  here  the  road 
hung  in  shadow.  The  Rebels  grinned  down  at  Rover;  their  hard-bitten 
faces  were  reddened  by  the  freshening  light.  "What's  your  name?" 
asked  an  old  man  with  a  matted  short  beard.  "Ben-Butler-Got-Bit-by-a- 
Bear?"  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  ordered:  "Too  much  Yank  over 
yonder.  I  see  their  cavalry  in  the  field.  ...  About — wheel!   Furrurrd!" 

They  turned  their  bony  horses  and  started  down  the  hill.  Rover 
yelled  after  them.  "That  ain't  my  name!  It's  Roverton  Andrews 
Appleby,  but  Mammy  calls  me  Rover  because  I  run  away!"  He  saw  the 
oldest  soldier  reach  up  his  skeleton  arm  and  let  a  budding  elm  branch 
slide  through  his  fingers;  thus  the  soldier  gathered  a  handful  of  young 
elm  buds,  and  he  stuffed  the  handful  into  his  mouth,  and  was  chewing 
as  he  rode. 

The  guns  began,  and  interfered  with  breakfast.  Even  though  you  are 
seven  years  old,  and  haven't  eaten  fried  cakes  made  with  white  flour, 
since  you  were  five — even  so,  you  cannot  enjoy  them  when  three -inch 
guns  are  smashing  a  spring  morning  to  pieces. 

"We'll  have  us  a  tea-party,  Rover.  We'll  sit  on  the  floor." 

"I  don't  want  no  tea-party."  His  eyes  looked  as  black  as  any  cat's  eyes 
in  the  night.  "I  want  to  watch — " 

The  little  house  was  frightened,  and  quivered  because  of  it. 

"You  can't  see.  There's  nothing  to  watch!  Just  smoke.  Come  now, 
sit  on  the  floor,  like  Mammy."  She  tried  to  keep  that  smile  nailed  upon 
her  face,  but  the  chipped  teacup  shook  in  her  hand, 

"I  want  to  see." 

She  cried:  "Look  you  here,  I've  done  opened  the  peaches.  See!  So  big 
and  yellow — kind  of  like  gold.  Maybe  like  pumpkin — " 

Far  away,  immense  congregations  of  men  and  animals  had  been  turned 
loose  to  gallop,  and  yell  and  halloo  at  one  another.  But  now  something 
sighed  in  the  air  close  above  this  house:  there  was  a  wrenching  burst  of 
flame  and  flying  dirt  in  Webley's  field. 

Lucia  clutched  the  boy  so  tightly  that  he  yowled.  His  knee  pushed 
against  his  plate  and  sent  it  teetering  over  the  floor;  a  trickle  of  yellow- 
ish juice  made  a  lake  on  the  scrubbed  boards.  "Look,"  she  gasped, 
"wasted.  It's  spilled.  Just  like —  What  a  sight  of  waste!" 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  whimpered.  "I  didn't  see  that  ol'  plate." 

Lucia  told  him,  "Mammy's  not  blaming  you.  Not  a  mite.  I'm  thinking 
about — spilled  out  for  no  good  reason — " 

There  was  no  manner  in  which  he  could  understand  her,  so  it  was  best 
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not  to  worry  about  it.  He  wondered  about  the  big  Yankee,  and  where 
he  rode,  and  if  he  had  been  hurt  by  all  these  storms. 

"Mammy,"  he  asked,  "isn't  this  Sunday?" 

She  considered.  "Yes,  Rover."  And  it  seemed  their  sudden  realization 
was  shared  by  the  guns,  for  the  nearer  reports  began  to  slacken  as  if  in 
shame. 

But  another  hour  or  two  had  passed  before  the  angry  explosions 
moved  entirely  beyond  the  horizon.  When  the  woman  and  the  boy  went 
outside,  they  found  a  mat  of  dun-colored  smoke  lying  above  the  Tibbs 
place,  and  away  over  northeast  toward  Sweeny's.  In  unplumbed  distances, 
gunfire  still  resounded;  nevertheless  Lucia  knew  that  she  must  work  in 
her  garden.  Sunday  or  not,  whether  battles  came  close  or  stayed  away, 
she  and  Rover  would  need  food  in  the  future. 

She  put  aside  her  breakfast  dishes.  The  peach  juice  and  brandy  she 
poured  into  a  glass  jar,  and  set  it  on  the  table. 

"I'll  take  that  up  to  McLean's  as  a  gift,"  she  explained.  "They've  been 
mighty  good  to  us,  and  I  hate  always  to  approach  them  empty-handed. 
Maybe  by  afternoon  it'll  be  safe  to  go." 

Rover  eyed  the  golden  jar;  he  said  nothing.  His  toes  were  tingling 
with  the  itch  of  one  who  must  be  up  and  gone.  When  entire  armies 
churned  the  countryside,  he  couldn't  remain  hidden  forever,  as  if  he 
were  a  baby. 

"Mind,  you  stay  close,"  Lucia  directed,  and  then  she  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  the  late  morning  sunshine  on  her  hair. 

He  took  the  jar  of  juice,  and  crept  warily  from  the  front  door,  and 
hung  behind  the  berry  bushes  until  he  was  well  out  into  Webley's  field. 
After  all,  Mammy  wouldn't  mind — not  a  great  deal.  In  fact,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  could  go  to  the  McLeans'  and  back,  before  ever  she 
missed  him.  When  she  discovered  that  he  had  delivered  the  brandy  to 
Mrs.  McLean,  she  might  be  glad  that  he  had  saved  her  so  much  trouble. 

His  conscience  lost  its  last  feeble  grip  as  he  approached  the  village. 
There  were  riders  blocking  the  roads:  dark-coated  men  who  peered 
hawklike,  watching  the  river  valley  and  the  Sweeny  farm.  .  .  .  The  open 
sunlight  was  not  so  friendly  as  Rover  had  hoped  it  would  be.  At  the 
McLeans'  house,  he  would  feel  more  comfortable. 

Dark-blue  strangers  prowled  near  the  courthouse,  and  there  were 
six  cannon  and  more  blue-coats  beside  England's  store;  but  in  the  south- 
west there  must  have  been  a  million.  Rover  sensed  the  constant  whinny- 
ing of  horses,  and  the  confused  buzzing  where  uncounted  columns  lay 
in  wait  over  toward  Nebraska  Station.  A  mushroom  of  black  smoke 
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grew  from  the  spring  haze  on  the  horizon;  some  building  was  being 
burned. 

A  lone  soldier  roared,  "Hey!  Boy — come  out  of  that!"  and  Rover 
knew  that  the  man  was  yelling  at  him.  He  began  to  run,  his  tough  little 
feet  splitting  the  fresh  green  tangles,  and  he  ran  so  fast  that  his  breath 
tried  to  burst  out  of  his  ears.  Then,  through  the  aching  fog  before  his 
eyes,  he  saw  a  red-brick  house  behind  its  white  fence  amid  the  locust 
trees,  and  out  in  the  road  was  a  figure  he  knew:  Mr.  Wilmer  McLean. 

He  gulped,  "Mammy  sent — "  as  he  stumbled  down  the  embankment, 
and  then  he  pitched  headlong  amid  a  crash  of  glass  and  a  spray  of  peach- 
juice  and  brandy. 

He  lay  wailing  mournfully. 

"Come,  come!"  Mr.  McLean  picked  him  up;  he  took  out  a  yellow 
bandana  handkerchief  and  wiped  Rover's  face.  "Cut  yourself?  No.  .  . . 
You  ought  to  be  home — " 

The  boy  sobbed:  "It  was  brandy  and  peach  likker!  Mammy  wanted 
you  folks  to — " 

"You've  cut  and  run  again,"  the  farmer  deduced,  severely.  "If  my 
young  'uns  did  that,  I'd  blister  their  bottoms." 

Down  the  road,  the  buzz  of  voices  and  hoofs  and  wheels  had  become 
a  mounting  threat  that  pushed  steadily  closer. 

Rover  whinnied,  "But,  Mister  McLean,  Mammy  wanted  you-all  to 
have  the  peach-juice,  and — " 

Now  an  invasion  sprang  from  the  south  and  whirled  around  the  bend 
beyond  the  old  slave  house.  The  farmer  dragged  Roverton  Appleby  out 
of  the  road.  Horsemen  went  careening  past  without  looking  to  right  or 
left.  An  officer  bawled,  "Cut  out — squadron — moving  behind  skirmish- 
linei"  and  then  the  herd  had  crashed  past  Ragland's  store  in  a  slashing 
spray  of  half-dried  mud. 

Mr.  McLean  wiped  specks  of  clay  from  his  face.  "Sonny,"  he  crowed 
at  Rover,  "you  scoot  up  in  my  yard,  and  don't  you  go  out  of  it!"  He 
seized  the  boy  by  his  collar  and  the  seat  of  his  breeches,  and  swung  him 
across  the  trodden  flower-beds. 

From  under  the  porch,  a  pink  face  was  peeping  out.  The  porch  was 
raised  on  posts  the  whole  width  of  the  house,  higher  than  Rover's  head, 
and  underneath  was  a  fine  place  for  dogs  to  sleep  or  children  to  explore. 

"Rover!"  called  a  small  voice. 

The  small  voice  was  Nellie's.  She  was  only  about  six — a  generation 
younger  than  the  mighty  Rover.  On  his  hands  and  knees,  he  confronted 
her.  "Look-a-here,"  he  scowled,  "you  go  away  from  under  this  porch. 
I  don't  want  no  little  girl  babies  around  with  me."  Far  away,  he  heard 
bugles  blowing — several  of  them,  ripping  out  a  chorus  of  brassy  notes. 


Nellie  giggled.  She  sat  sedately,  watching  him,  her  grass-stained  petti- 
coats folded  primly  around  her  short,  plump  legs. 

"Nellie  McLean,  you  go  along!" 

"I  will  not.  This  is  my  pa's  place,  I  guess." 

"He  told  me  to  come  up  here.  He — he  said  for  me  to  stay  here  all 
alone,  and  watch  out  for  damnyankees." 

Sunlight  pressed  down,  cool  and  flat  against  the  vivid  green  grass  of 
the  yard.  There  were  violets  all  around  the  porch  steps. 

Nellie  said:  "Damnyankees  couldn't  catch  me." 

"Yes,  they  could." 

"No,  no,  no!" 

"Well,  you  just  watch.  They  will." 

For  a  moment  she  glared  at  him.  But  he  scowled,  and  he  was  bigger 
and  older  than  she.  Nellie's  chin  began  to  shake. 

"They  will  not.  Pa  won't  let  'em." 

"Reckon  he  couldn't  stop  'em  if  they  come  after  you.  And  then 
they'll" — he  took  a  deep  breath — "cook  you  and  eat  you  up" 

Nellie's  lower  lip  curled  slowly  outward.  She  blubbered,  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands. .  . .  Far  across  the  fields  swept  that  ever-present  grum- 
ble of  armies,  but  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  more  shooting.  It  was 
dark  beneath  the  porch.  Through  this  stealthy  silence  enemies  might 
creep  up  on  them. 

Rover  began  to  feel  rather  alarmed,  himself.  "I  reckon  I  better  go," 
he  muttered.  .  .  .  He  heard  horses.  "Nellie!"  he  managed  to  gasp.  She 
lifted  her  face,  all  tear-stained. 

"Soldiers  coming!" 

"I  don't  want  to  be  et,"  she  wailed. 

"Sbbb!" 

They  peeped  out.  The  horses  had  gone  past.  But  the  longer  Rover 
thought  about  it,  the  more  convinced  he  became  that  the  Yankees  were 
planning,  truly,  to  eat  both  himself  and  Nellie.  "We  better  hide,"  he 
said,  his  throat  clammy. 

"Whereabouts?"  Nellie  demanded. 

"In  your  house,"  he  whispered. 

Eagerly  she  scrambled  to  her  feet.  "Ma  and  Willie  are  upstairs.  Likely 
we  can  play  in  the  back  entry.  We  could  have  a  dolly  wedding,  maybe!" 

He  groaned:  "I  don't  want  no  doll  weddings." 

Again  they  heard  the  ominous  mumble;  it  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  courthouse.  Before  he  knew  it,  Rover  was  on  the  front  steps,  and 
Nellie  clattered  behind  him.  "Wait  for  me!"  she  implored. 

"You  hurry  up!  Maybe  they'll  take  us  to  jail  and  shoot  us  with 
pistols!"  He  dragged  her  up  the  tall  steps. 
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The  front  door  was  standing  ajar,  and  even  the  dark  hall  shadows 
were  more  reassuring  than  the  damp  regions  under  the  porch.  The  chil- 
dren scampered  inside. 

Nellie  whispered:  "They're  coming  in  the  yard — " 

Over  his  shoulder,  Rover  saw  horses'  heads  and  brass  buttons  and 
swords  glittering  in  at  the  gate.  That  was  all  he  needed  to  see.  "Where'll 
we  bide?"  burst  from  his  palsied  lips;  and  before  she  could  answer,  he 
had  scuttled  into  the  parlor. 

"Look  out  the  window,  Rover!" 

"No!" 

She  wrung  her  hands,  and  jigged  up  and  down. 

He  took  a  very  small  peek,  and  his  eyes  bulged.  "Your  pa's  with  'em!" 
Then  she  had  crept  to  his  side,  and  together  they  crushed  the  muslin 
curtains.  In  the  yard,  men  were  dismounting:  soldiers  in  blue,  and  other 
soldiers  in  gray.  Two  of  them —  "This  is  your  own  home,  sir?"  they 
heard  the  younger  Rebel  ask  Mr.  McLean. 

"Nellie,  they're  coming  inside!" 

She  gobbled  with  fear. 

"Let's  hide." 

She  trotted  behind  a  little  table  by  the  window,  and  squatted  down. 
"Like  this?" 

"No!  That  hain't  no  good.  Here!"  He  raced  across  the  room  and 
flung  himself  recklessly  beneath  the  sofa  in  the  farthest  corner.  There 
he  lay  buried  in  dusty  gloom,  and  he  could  hear  the  rapping  of  his  own 
heart. 

Nellie's  red-and-blue-striped  legs  came  toward  the  couch;  she  got 
down  on  her  stomach  and  wriggled  under.  Her  skirts  made  a  lot  of 
noise.  "Shhhl"  Rover  hissed,  for  already  heavy  feet  were  climbing  the 
porch  stairs  outside. 

"Will  they  kill  Pa?"  she  whispered  against  his  ear. 

"Shhh!"  and  then  the  boots  were  walking  into  that  room. 

A  man  inquired,  steadily:  "Do  you  think  this  satisfactory,  Colonel 
Marshall?" 

"Quite  satisfactory,  sir." 

Mr.  McLean  suggested,  "Maybe  another  room — "  His  voice  was  shrill 
and  unsteady;  seldom  had  he  ever  used  that  tone  before. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  But  this  should  serve.  We  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness." A  chair  scraped;  there  was  the  jingle  of  spurs,  and  then  the  men 
all  sat  down — all  except  Mr.  McLean.  Rover  heard  him  go  tip-toeing 
away.  One  of  the  men  had  seated  himself  on  the  sofa.  Springs  sagged 
low  above  the  children,  and  the  boots  and  sword-scabbard  were  planted 
directly  in  front  of  their  eyes. 
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Part  of  the  time,  the  men  talked  about  Mexico.  One  of  them  kept 
interrupting  nervously,  and  saying,  "Any  moment,  sir;  he  should  be 
here  any  moment.  The  orderlies  must  have  located  him  by  now — " 

Rover  dreaded  no  longer  that  the  soldiers  would  eat  him  up,  for  two 
of  these  men  were  Confederates,  unmistakably.  The  bigger  Confederate 
would  protect  Roverton  Appleby  and  protect  Nellie  too.  You  could  tell 
that  he  would  protect  children,  merely  by  looking  at  his  face.  He  sat  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  his  uniform  was  spotless;  his  buttons 
shone  like  jewelry,  and  he  had  a  gleaming  sword  beside  him.  On  the 
little  table  near  his  chair  lay  his  hat  and  gloves;  his  beard  was  wintry 
gray,  and  Rover  imagined  that  God  must  have  a  similar  kind  of  beard. 

(rrYes,  Colonel  Babcock.  That  was  some  time  after  the  battle  of 
Chapultepec.  General  Scott  spoke  with  him,  I  believe") 

In  the  distant  kitchen,  cornbread  was  being  baked.  Its  crisp  smell 
drifted  into  the  room  like  sunshine,  but  none  of  these  soldiers  seemed 
thinking  of  dinner.  Maybe  Mrs.  McLean  would  let  Rover  stay  and  eat 
with  the  family,  when  she  discovered  that  he  was  there.  Once  before 
he  had  done  so,  and  he  had  told  Lucia  about  it  many  times.  They  had 
preserves,  and  white  linen  napkins,  and  more  milk  than  Rover  had  ever 
drunk  before.  The  McLeans  must  be  mighty  rich. 

("It's  the  General,  sir!  And  staff — out  at  the  gate.  If  you  will  excuse 
me  for  a  moment,  I'll — ") 

Rover  hissed  softly  in  Nellie's  ear:  "Where's  your  Pa?  Maybe  he  went 
to  eat  at  table."  But  her  round  eyes  stared  closely  into  his;  she  said 
nothing;  and  then  he  realized  that  the  presence  of  these  big  bearded 
men  had  stricken  her  into  silence.  If  she  dared  not  move  or  twitch,  she 
dared  not  whisper.  And  now  a  parade  of  new  boots  marched  into  the 
parlor.  Belts  squeaked;  little  chains  jingled;  men  cleared  their  throats 
stealthily,  as  if  ashamed  to  breathe.  It  sounded  like  the'funeral  to  which 
Mammy  had  taken  Rover,  after  old  Mrs.  Webley  died. 

A  new  voice.  The  man  spoke  in  a  flat  tone,  with  an  awkward  pause 
between  each  phrase. 

(''Surprised  indeed,  General,  that  you  remember  me  at  all.  You  were 
Chief  of  Staff.  I  was  merely  a  subordinate  artillery  officer.") 

The  boots  got  in  the  way,  and  made  it  difficult  to  see  across  the  room. 
Sometimes  they  made  a  solid  forest  of  shiny,  mud -speckled  leather,  but 
sometimes  they'd  open  up  and  let  Rover  peek  between  them.  A  new 
man,  the  owner  of  the  new  voice,  had  seated  himself  in  a  chair — more 
nearly  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  closer  to  the  sofa  where  the  chil- 
dren lay  hidden. 

He  was  a  short  man.  He  looked  shabby  and  rather  sick,  and  worn 
by  travel,  and  he  didn't  have  any  sword  at  all.  Rover  didn't  give  shucks 
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for  this  kind  of  a  Yankee.  The  soldier  looked  as  if  he  must  have  had  a 
headache,  for  he  kept  rubbing  his  head  while  he  talked.  His  uniform 
was  not  new;  his  buttons  did  not  shine  like  the  buttons  of  the  Rebel 
who  had  a  beard  like  God. 

("No,  General  Lee.  I  hadn't  thought  a  lot  about  terms.  Just  meant 
that  your  army  should  lay  down  their  arms.  Not  take  them  up  again 
during  the — the  continuance  of  the  war.  Unless  exchanged — ") 

Nellie  was  asleep.  Several  times  Rover  had  whispered  to  her,  and  once 
her  silky  head  had  moved,  but  it  did  not  turn  in  his  direction.  She  lay 
flat  on  the  floor,  as  relaxed  and  motionless  as  an  abandoned  rag  doll. 
Now  she  moaned  and  twisted  round.  Now  she  was  facing  him,  but  her 
eyes  were  tightly  closed,  and  her  lips  half  open.  She  sighed  in  her  sleep. 

Rover  felt  bereft.  He  wished  with  weary  desire  that  these  soldiers 
would  go  back  to  their  camps,  and  would  let  him  crawl  from  the  room, 
and  maybe  run  home.  Lucia  Appleby  would  be  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  him;  she  might  think  that  he  had  been  run  over,  or  shot, 
and  then  again  she  might  decide  that  he  had  run  away  again.  A  dan- 
gerous light  would  glitter  in  her  blue  eyes;  she'd  break  a  switch  from 
the  willow  tree,  and  trim  off  the  leaves.  She'd  start  in  search  of  him; 
he  would  be  switched,  and  knowing  well  that  he  deserved  it. 

("Ink"  the  voices  said.  "Colonel  Parker,  have  you  a  bottle  of  ink?  . . . 
The  manifold  order  book.  . . .  No,  I'll  take  it  over  here  at  the  table.") 

Somebody  crept  along  the  hall;  somebody  opened  the  door.  A  whis- 
per, and  then  Mr.  McLean  gasped  shrilly:  "Yes  sir!  I'll  fetch  some.  Yes 
sir!"  and  hours  afterward  a  man  said,  "Here  it  is." 

Rover's  father  was  killed  at  Mechanicsville,  and  Rover  could  not  re- 
member what  his  father  looked  like.  Mammy  said  he  looked  much  like 
Rover. . .  .  There  was  bacon  in  the  sack,  and  peaches  set  away  in  the 
brown-and-white  dish;  some  day  the  Yankee  would  bring  them  some 
more  peaches;  some  day  Rover  himself  would  be  a  soldier,  and  he  would 
kill  many  Yankees. 

"Ink,"  the  officers  repeated  forever,  and  Nellie  was  asleep.  Rover  could 
hear  her  steady  breathing.  Sometimes  her  plaid  dress  rustled  slightly 
when  she  moved.  ("It's  all  dried  up,  sir,  sorry  to  say. . . .  Thank  you, 
Colonel  Marshall". .  .)  A  pen  squeaked.  Someone  coughed.  In  a  dreamy 
haze,  Rover  gazed  through  the  paling  of  leather  legs,  and  he  saw  that 
the  big  gray-bearded  Rebel  had  put  on  his  glasses,  and  was  reading 
something  written  on  yellow  paper.  . . .  Probably  God  did  have  a  beard 
like  that,  only  a  mighty  sight  longer. 

In  the  sunny  April  world  outside,  the  distant  guns  no  longer  voiced 
their  thunder.  Reckless  herds  of  horsemen  were  not  quaking  along  the 
roads;  it  seemed  instead  that  people  stood  stock-still  amid  the  locust 
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trees,  and  waited  for  something  to  happen.  A  great  many  people,  and 
all  of  them  breathing  tensely — a  deep,  reverent  breathing  as  of  sleeping 
hosts.  Or  perhaps  it  was  only  little  Nellie  McLean's  breath,  sighing  so 
regularly  near  Roverton  Appleby's  ear,  and  his  own  breath  whistling 
in  response. 

("I  take  it  most  of  your  men  are  small  farmers.  This  whole  country's 
been  so  badly  raided  by  both  armies — /  don't  see  how  they  can  put  in  a 
crop  without  the  aid  of  the  horses  they're  riding  now.") 

"No,"  he  had  told  the  Rebels.  "My  name  hain't  Ben-Butler-Got-Bit- 
by-a-Bear.  It's  Roverton  Andrews  Appleby,  but  Mammy  calls  me  Rover 
because  I  run  away." 

When  the  room  shuddered  with  sudden  whoops  and  hurrahs,  the  chil- 
dren were  torn  from  their  sleep.  But  after  a  moment  both  of  them  knew 
where  they  were,  even  with  all  the  deep-voiced  laughter  volleying  over 
them. 

Nellie  blinked  owlishly  into  Rover's  eyes.  "I  hear  Pa — " 

"Let's  sneak  out  in  back  of  the  sofy,"  he  whispered. 

Creeping  like  rats,  they  backed  out  from  under  the  big  couch,  and 
passed  its  corner  on  their  hands  and  knees.  No  one  was  looking  at  them, 
and  they  sidled  behind  two  bearded  Yankees  who  were  pounding  each 
other  on  the  back;  then  they  had  reached  the  doorway. 

The  tall,  grave-faced  Rebel  with  the  glittering  sword  had  gone.  All 
Rebels  seemed  departed  from  the  face  of  the  world.  A  dozen  blue- 
bloused  officers  milled  in  the  parlor;  their  faces  were  red,  and  the  house 
quaked  with  their  laughter. 

Mr.  McLean  was  at  the  door,  his  cheeks  very  pale.  He  stepped  back- 
ward before  the  advance  of  a  voluble  officer,  and  nearly  fell  over  his 
daughter. 

"You  young-uns,"  he  yapped  at  them  sharply,  "keep  out  of  here! 
Mind,  Nellie!  Don't  you  come  in  this  room." 

Rover  clutched  her  hand.  "He  don't  know  we  were  in  there." 

"I'm  hungry,"  she  whined.  "I'm  going  out  to  the  kitchen." 

He  said:  "So'm  I — mighty  hungry.  We  must  have  slept  and  slept,  like 
'coons  in  a  tree."  He  thought  of  Lucia  Appleby,  and  in  his  fancy  she 
had  a  switch  in  her  hand,  just  as  he  had  dreamed.  "But  I  better  go 
home." 

"Twenty  dollars,  gold,"  snapped  one  of  the  soldiers  to  Mr.  McLean. 
"For  that  little  table,  where  Lee  had  his  hat." 

Mr.  McLean  echoed:  "Twenty  dollars!  .  ..Well,  I — " 

The  Yankee  had  a  keen,  harsh  face  with  a  militant  jaw.  He  was 
burned  by  sun  and  wind  to  a  deep  brown,  and  he  did  look  like  a  man 
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who  might  cook  and  eat  a  boy  who  didn't  keep  out  of  his  way.  "Very 
well!  Twenty  dollars.  Gold."  Coins  chinked  in  his  hand.  "Here  you  are. 
Sold  and  got  the  tin!" 

Gold.  Nellie  had  fled  away,  but  Rover  edged  back  against  the  wall, 
and  stared.  People  in  fairy-tales  had  gold. .  .  .  The  Yankee  forced  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  came  back  carrying  the  little  table  which 
had  stood  near  the  front  window.  He  stamped  past  Rover  without 
looking  at  him. 

He  called:  "Custer!  Here.  Table  where  Lee  wrote  his  acceptance. 
Present  this  to  Mrs.  Custer — my  compliments." 

A  young  man  came  rattling  up  to  the  door,  and  seized  the  table.  He 
had  long  yellow  hair  and  a  black  velvet  jacket,  and  the  sharpest  eyes 
Rover  had  ever  seen.  "She'll  be  thankful  to  have  it,  General  Sheridan — " 

In  the  parlor,  someone  else  reached  out  and  grasped  Mr.  McLean's 
shoulder.  "How  about  that  other  table,  sir?"  A  man  was  lifting  the 
clock  from  the  mantel-shelf. 

It  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  take  all  of  the  McLeans'  furniture 
with  them;  they  might  even  decide  to  take  Rover.  He  squirmed  past  an 
incoming  tribe,  and  sped  across  the  porch.  The  yard  was  full  of  horses, 
and  more  crowded  at  the  gate.  The  whole  highway  was  peopled  with 
blue  cavalry.  . . .  Still  carrying  the  little  table  hoisted  across  his  black 
velvet  shoulder,  the  yellow-haired  young  officer  had  mounted  a  big  horse 
and  was  riding  rapidly  through  the  press.  He  gave  shrill  yelps  as  he  rode, 
and  the  soldiers  swung  their  caps  and  howled  back  at  him.  . .  . 

Rover  clambered  over  the  side  fence.  He  could  travel  across  the  field 
behind  Ragland's  store,  and  east  of  the  jail,  where  the  Yankees  might 
not  gallop  over  him.  He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  always  he  looked 
toward  his  left  into  the  little  village,  and  beyond.  It  appeared  that  cre- 
ation was  blossoming  into  Union  blue  and  horses  and  gray-topped 
wagons,  and  the  whole  of  humanity  was  shrieking  aloud. 

Distantly,  cannon  began  to  slam  at  regular  intervals.  Blom.  Blom. 
Blom.  Blom. 

He  crept  under  the  rails  of  Mr.  Webley's  fence.  Last  year's  grass  lay 
matted,  thick  and  dry;  the  rough  weeds  scratched  at  Rover's  bare  legs. 

Blom Then  he  was  rolling  head-over-heels,  for  something  huge  lay 

in  his  path,  and  he  had  fallen  over  it.  .  . .  He  lifted  his  head,  panting, 
and  looked  back.  A  man  in  tattered  butternut  coat  and  pants  lay  there, 
staring  at  the  sky.  His  eyes  were  like  great  marbles,  and  his  face  was  a 
solid  chalky  purple,  and  one  shoulder  was  drenched  with  a  brown  stain. 
Blom.  Blom.  Rover  crawled  away  for  a  few  yards;  then  he  got  up  and 
ran  like  the  wind. 
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His  mother  was  out  at  the  gate,  looking  this  way  and  that,  heedless 
of  the  banging  of  the  big  guns. 

"Rover,  Rover!"  she  cried. 

It  seemed  good  to  be  in  her  arms  again.  "I  went  to  sleep  at  McLeans'," 
he  mumbled. 

Blow. 

And  that  was  the  last.  The  reports  stopped,  suddenly. 

"They  were  shooting  again,  Mammy — " 

"Those  were  salutes  being  fired.  . .  .  You  wicked  boy!  You  ran  away." 
She  kept  kissing  him;  her  face  was  damp,  and  all  hot  with  a  fever  of 
worry. 

He  wriggled.  "You  said  you  wanted  McLeans'  to  have  the  peach  stuff. 
I  took  it,  but  it  got  spilt  while  I  was  toting  it." 

She  sobbed:  "The  war —  They  just  told  me.  The  Yankees  came  past. 
The  war — " 

"What?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"It —  General  Lee  has  surrendered." 

"We  licked  them  damnyankees,  I  reckon,"  Rover  cried,  shrilly. 

She  said:  "No.  Oh,  no!  We've  lost." 

He  thought  about  it  as  she  led  him  into  the  house.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"I  reckon  one  of  these  days  we'll  lick  'em." 

She  found  that  he  had  eaten  nothing  at  the  McLeans'  and  so  she 
began  to  build  up  the  fire,  while  he  was  washing  at  the  bench  in  the 
rear  yard.  Hoofs  crowded  along  the  narrow  road,  and  presently  one 
horse  turned  in  at  the  gate.  When  Lucia  and  Rover  went  to  the  front 
door,  they  found  their  Yankee  sergeant  swinging  down  from  his  horse. 

"Good  afternoon,  ma'am,"  he  said,  a  bit  sheepishly.  "I  got  over,  soon's 
I  could,  to  see  how  you  were  getting  on." 

A  faint  color  came  into  Lucia  Appleby's  face.  "I  suppose  you've 
heard — " 

"Yes,  ma'am."  But  he  said  nothing  more  about  it.  Instead  he  was 
bringing  in  another  grain-sack.  "Army  biscuits.  Sorry  I  couldn't  find  no 
decent  bread.  But  I  did  get  some  dried  apples,  and  some  more  bacon." 

Rover's  mother  stood  there  and  looked  at  him.  Her  chin  came  up, 
sharply.  "Why  do  you  do  this,  sir?" 

He  scratched  his  cap-bill,  and  grinned.  Rover  liked  the  way  the  man's 
eyes  crinkled  up  when  his  mouth  twisted  under  its  mustache.  "Why, 
ma'am!  You  and  the  boy —  So  to  speak,  nobody  to  look  out  for  you — 
and — rations  mighty  scarce.  I  just  thought — " 

Lucia's  eyes  fell.  Her  lips  were  very  red.  "I  shouldn't  wonder,"  she 
said  helplessly,  "but  what  you  were  hungry  yourself." 
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"Now  that  you  mention  it,  lady,  I —  Well,  after  I  was  here  this  morn- 
ing I  had  a  snack.  Just  a  snack." 

"If  you've  got  time,"  she  said,  "I'll  cook  a  bite  for  you."  She  seemed 
looking  beyond  him,  down  a  road  which  stretched  farther  than  the 
North  Branch  of  the  river,  farther  even  than  Mechanicsville.  She  whis- 
pered: "I'm  the  Widow  Appleby." 

The  cavalryman  unbuckled  his  saber  belt. 

"I'm  Meers,  ma'am  . . .  Joseph  Meers,  from  Bedford,  up  in  York  State. 
Looks  to  me  like  you  need  some  more  wood."  He  strode  through  the 
kitchen.  Out  at  the  tiny  woodpile  he  picked  up  a  broken-handled  ax. 
Rover  sat  on  the  old  poplar  stump,  and  watched  admiringly  as  the  big 
man  drove  the  ax-blade  deep  into  a  chunk  of  pine. 

Then  wagons  resounded  in  the  road,  and  Rover  hastened  to  see  them 
pass.  They  were  loaded  with  boxes  and  bags,  and  they  came  from  the 
village.  All  along  the  fences  beyond  the  Appleby  house,  clusters  of 
ragged  men  stood  in  silence,  watching  as  the  Federal  wagons  approached. 
"Here  you  be,  Johnny,"  said  a  hoarse  voice,  and  the  first  box  of  hard- 
tack was  tossed  out  into  the  grass.  .  .  .  One  of  the  Confederates  waved 
his  thin  hand.  Then  they  all  gathered  round  the  box  and  began  to  break 
it  open. 

7imeco*t4foucted  Reflet 

IN  THE  autumn  of  1934,  Edwin  Balmer  asked  me  to  do  a  story  of  historical 
significance  for  Redbook.  Balmer  had  professed  admiration  for  Long  Re- 
member— a  bit  belatedly,  I  thought,  since  Redbook  rejected  my  Gettysburg 
novel  when  it  was  offered  to  them  as  a  serial. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Balmer  had  been  one  of  the  first  slick  paper  editors  to 
offer  not  only  spiritual  encouragement  but  also  cash  encouragement  of  that  sort 
more  valuable  to  struggling  writers  than  all  the  honeyed  phrases  in  the  world. 

"We  sat  down  and  thrashed  the  thing  out;  we  agreed  that  a  commemorative 
story  which  took  into  consideration  some  important  Civil  War  anniversary 
would  be  best.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  autumn,  and  the  next  April  would  bring 
the  70th  anniversary  of  Appomattox.  Balmer  picked  on  Appomattox  naturally 
and  satisfactorily,  but  there  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  time  in  which  I  might 
prepare  a  story,  since  monthly  magazines  must  arrange  for  their  editorial 
material  many  months  ahead  of  publication  date. 

This  is  one  disadvantage  of  monthly  magazines,  from  the  writer's  point  of 
view:  you  can  write  much  closer  to  the  actual  date  of  the  story's  publication 
when  your  stuff  appears  in  a  weekly  like  Collier's  or  the  Post.  Once  I  wrote 
for  the  Post  a  story  which  was  to  appear  in  their  issue  of  May  30th — wrote  it 
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during  the  first  week  of  April;  but  that's  about  as  close  to  the  deadline  as  it 
is  possible  to  write  a  short  story,  even  for  a  weekly  magazine. 

I  knew  very  little  about  Appomattox.  Of  course,  you  can't  engage  in  solid 
years  of  research  on  a  specific  moment  in  a  single  period  and  not  learn  some- 
thing about  other  moments  in  the  same  period.  I  knew  vaguely  that  the  surren- 
der took  place  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilmer  McLean.  I  knew  that  Col.  Marshall 
accompanied  General  Lee,  that  Sheridan  and  others  were  present. . . .  However, 
such  personalia  were  diffused  in  my  mind,  and  not  at  all  orderly  or  accurate. 
And — most  glaring  weakness  of  all — I  had  never  visited  Appomattox. 

I  drove  down  to  Virginia,  halting  for  the  night  at  a  little  country  hotel  in 
the  Appomattox  region.  I  drove  over  to  the  old  Courthouse  early  the  next 
morning  and  explored  the  neighborhood  thoroughly.  In  the  town  itself  (it  was 
called  Nebraska  Station  at  the  time  of  the  war,  and  as  such  appears  in  this  story), 
I  stopped  at  the  newspaper  office  and  asked  to  be  directed  to  the  local  historian. 
There  are  local  historians  in  practically  every  American  town — most  especially 
in  those  towns  which  figured  importantly  in  violent  regional  history. 

In  this  case,  I  was  apprised  of  the  existence  of  a  lady  whom  I  shall  call  Miss 
George,  who  was  spending  her  old  age  in  a  rooming  house.  Miss  George,  said  the 
editor  with  a  smile,  was  pretty  much  of  a  die-hard  Unreconstructed  Rebel.  She 
had  spent  her  childhood  right  there  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  a  clear  memory 
of  the  War  Between  the  States,  but  my  informant  strongly  doubted  that  she 
would  be  willing  to  talk  to  a  damnyankee. 

Since  I  had  enjoyed  many  affable  visits  with  ancient  Confederates  in  the 
South,  I  thought  that  the  editor  must  be  exaggerating  the  fervency  of  sectional 
prejudice,  and  hurried  to  the  rooming  house. 

Yes,  said  the  proprietor,  Miss  George  was  there  all  right,  but  she  wasn't 
any  too  keen  on  talking  with  Yankees.  He  said  doubtfully  that  he  would  ask 
her  if  she  wanted  to  come  down  for  an  interview.  I  waited  on  the  sunny  porch 
until  Miss  George  appeared. .  .  .  She  was  a  handsome,  stern-faced  woman,  chilly 
with  a  kind  of  gray  dignity.  She  was  only  about  as  vigorous  a  rebel  as  Forrest, 
Stuart,  Toombs,  Pollard,  and  Jefferson  Davis  all  rolled  into  one! 

She  was  willing  to  come  down,  she  was  willing  to  greet  me  with  reserve,  but 
that  was  all  she  was  willing  to  do.  She  sat  in  the  porch  swing  and  literally 
turned  her  back  on  me. 

I  questioned  her  as  politely  but  as  eagerly  and  extensively  as  possible,  and  got 
absolutely  nothing  for  my  pains:  monosyllables  at  best.  My  Yankee  accent  defi- 
nitely revealed  me  as  an  invader.  Within  ten  minutes  I  was  reduced  to  despair 
and  finally  to  grim  desperation. 

Surrounded  by  the  angry  ghosts  of  eleven  assorted  relatives  and  ancestors 
who  had  served  in  the  Union  Army,  I  made  the  most  hypocritical  utterance  of 
my  career.  I  began  to  uphold  States'  Rights. 

Historians,  I  said — bad  historians — were  frequently  at  fault  in  minimizing  the 
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States'  Rights  problem  as  a  cause  of  the  war.  I  said  of  course  it  was  States' 
Rights,  nothing  else  but;  and  the  wonder  of  it  was  that  there  ever  came  to  be 
a  war  at  all,  since  so  many  people  in  the  North  felt  that  the  State  had  an  integ- 
rity and  a  political  importance  far  beyond  the  interpretation  of  greedy  politi- 
cians. . . .  Didn't  Rhode  Island  once  threaten  to  secede  from  the  Union?  Didn't 
Massachusetts,  too?  As  for  myself,  although  born  a  Yankee,  I  wondered  whether 
— if  alive  in  1861 — I  might  not  have  wished  to  support  the  Confederacy. 

Miss  George  began  to  beam  like  a  rising  sun.  She  spun  around  and  launched 
into  a  relevant  description  of  Appomattox  County,  its  people  and  legends.  Yes, 
she  had  been  a  child  there.  Yes,  her  family  had  hid  an  escaping  Confederate  in  the 
flour  barrel!  Yes,  she  knew  the  McLean  family  well.  She  used  to  play  with 
Willie  and  Nellie.  She  even  told  me  about  the  violets  growing  in  the  yard.  . . . 

Perhaps  Miss  George  is  still  dwelling  happily  on  that  sunlit  porch.  But  the 
angry  ghosts  of  my  Unionist  people  would  certainly  never  permit  me  to  visit 
her  again  or  to  utter  further  blasphemy  against  the  Federal  attitude.  ...  I  slunk 
speedily  away  to  New  York,  feeling  happy  and  ashamed  in  the  same  moment, 
and  bearing  to  Edwin  Balmer  half  a  brick  from  the  ruins  of  the  McLean  house. 
He  still  uses  it  for  a  paperweight,  or  maybe  to  throw  at  authors. 
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ROGUES'  GALLERY 


NOW  once  again  Meyer  crucified  the  Christ.  He  established  the  Cruci- 
fixion in  moist  sand  on  the  banks  of  Red  Fox  Creek,  thirty-one  miles 
from  Chicago. 

If  he  had  been  aware  that  this  was  to  be  his  final  work  of  art,  the 
pathetic  culmination  of  a  long  life  in  which  dreams  and  sculpture  and 
whiskey  were  inextricably  confused,  he  could  not  have  brought  more 
tenderness  and  skill  to  the  creation  than  he  did  bring. 

He  wrought  well,  did  Meyer — with  a  rusty  bucket  and  a  sack  of  salt 
to  harden  the  mixture,  and  makeshift  sticks  and  paddles  for  delivering 
anguish  and  beauty  out  of  a  sand  bank.  He  worked  from  dawn  on  into 
the  late  afternoon. 

Meyer  was  building  the  attendant  cherubs — life-size  visages  complete 
with  wings  and  wonder — when  the  blue  car  stopped  by  the  deserted 
sand-pit  road,  and  the  four  young  men  got  out  with  their  golf  bags. 

There  may  have  been  blood  upon  their  hands,  but  Meyer  could  not 
see  it.  He  saw  only  that  they  were  hard-faced  and  nervous,  that  they 
wore  open  shirts  and  sweaters  and  flannel  slacks  like  those  worn  by 
golfers  on  the  near-by  course.  The  zippers  whistled  in  their  bright 
leather  bags,  and  out  came  ugly  short-barreled  guns,  and  out  came 
money. 

Money  did  not  interest  Meyer.  He  worked  on,  as  silently  as  an  earth- 
worm. 

"It  was  Borelli  cleaned  that  first  cage,"  said  Augie  Shertz. 

"Like  hell,"  whined  Borelli.  "It  was  Pete." 

Pete  nodded.  "I  got  it  in  this  bag.  A  good  twenty  grand." 

They  lifted  out  the  masses  of  fluttering  banknotes:  some  were 
wrapped,  some  were  crumpled,  some  were  twenties  and  some  were  hun- 
dreds. "You're  the  top!"  Shertz  snarled  at  Borelli.  "Damn  you,  why'd 
you  squirt  at  that  old  dame?" 

"She  started  to  run  out  the  door." 

"Never  make  a  chair  date  when  you  don't  have  to.  Some  day  you're 
gonna  fry,  dago!" 

"Come  on,  come  on,"  Pete  implored;  "ain't  it  the  same  rap  for  every- 
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body?  Casey  had  already  pushed  over  the  teller  and  that  old  bank 
cop. 

Shertz  was  estimating  with  shrewd,  opaque  gaze.  "Looks  like  sixty  or 
seventy  grand.  But  we  shouldn't  have  left  the  silver  in  that  first  car — " 

"The  heat'll  be  on,"  Borelli  prophesied.  "On  us,  too.  Even  changing 
cars  three  times,  and  changing  to  golf  clothes." 

"We'll  bust  apart,  at  the  golf  links,"  Shertz  told  them.  "Go  back  to 
town,  each  guy  by  himself.  What  are  you  squawking  about,  dago?  No- 
body dropped  a  handkerchief  off  of  his  face.  We  wore  gloves;  it's  air- 

tight.- 

Then  it  was  that  Casey  Wilchinski,  who  was  lookout  at  the  entrance 
of  the  old  sand  pit,  drew  his  automatic  and  said  things  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  mouth.  The  other  men  turned  with  ready  guns,  and  they  dis- 
covered Meyer.  Also  they  discovered  Da  Vinci's  Crucifixion — modeled 
life-size  in  the  sunlit  sand,  with  half-shaped  cherubs  lifting  up  their 
faces  under  the  skillful  turn  of  skillful  fingers. 

The  men  put  their  blue-steel  muzzles  to  Meyer's  head. 

"Gonna  lay  quiet  and  then  turn  us  in  to  the  cops,  wasn't  you?  Keep 
digging  in  the  sand,  and  then  sing!" 

"You  haff  trampled  mein  statue,"  cried  Meyer. 

"Let  him  have  it,  then  sling  him  in  the  weeds,"  Casey  suggested. 

Borelli  said,  "Wait!  We  got  a  split  to  make.  It'll  take  time.  Wait  till 
we  go. .  .  ." 

"In  Rome  I  studied,"  Meyer  informed  them.  "In  Paris,  in  Milan,  in 
many  places — " 

"Yeh,"  Shertz  kicked  a  foot  from  the  recumbent  statue,  and  the  sand 
flew.  "Maybe  you  never  studied  in  Asbury  Park,  you  old  heel!  If  you'd 
had  sense  to  make  this  sand  statue  somewhere  else  than  off  here  in  the 
weeds,  you  would  have  lived  longer." 

Meyer  explained:  "The  sand,  it  vas  so  clean,  so  bright. ...  I  make  my 
great  statue  of  Crucifixion!  But  nobody  comes  to  see.  I  do  not  care."  His 
thin  shoulders  quivered  beneath  the  frayed,  stained  shirt. 

"He's  nuts,"  said  Pete.  "Look  at  that  sign  he's  got  stuck  up:  'On  this 
coat  put  nickel  for  a  poor  artist.'  And  there  ain't  nobody  around  here 
to  put  nickels  on  it,  except  snakes  and  things — " 

Augie  Shertz  slid  his  gun  back  inside  his  waistband.  "Sure,  he's  nuts. 
But  just  the  same,  he  ain't  gonna  sing.  We'll  split  the  dough,  and 
then—" 

They  split.  It  took  a  long  while,  but  they  watched  with  care,  and 
not  a  car  turned  off  the  humming  highway  a  half-mile  beyond.  Meyer 
crouched  in  his  beloved  sand,  and  watched,  and  worked.  He  was  afraid 
of  these  men,  but,  more   than   that,  he  was  angry   because  they  had 
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broken  the  foot  of  his  statue,  and  had  talked  with  no  respect.  He  touched 
up  the  foot,  and  remolded  his  choir  of  heavenly  admirers.  He  hoped 
that  these  cruel  young  men  would  be  punished  for  trampling  the  jhing 
over  which  he  had  toiled,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  beautiful. 

After  the  money  had  been  counted  and  divided  (for  none  would 
trust  the  others  to  carry  it  to  Chicago),  the  four  young  men  aban- 
doned their  stolen  car,  tramped  through  the  lonely  weeds  and  woodland 
to  mingle  with  the  hordes  of  city-bound  golfers  who  had  spent  a  pleas- 
ant afternoon  at  the  Red  Fox  Public  Golf  course. 

They  killed  Meyer  before  they  left.  They  did  it  quickly,  but  he  had 
been  able  to  complete  his  task. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  when  three  squads  of 
detectives  swooped  down  on  the  celebrants  at  the  Chez  Vienna  restau- 
rant, and  gathered  in  Casey  Wilchinski,  Augie  Shertz  and  Pete  Skolnit. 
They  would  have  gathered  in  Dago  Nick  Borelli  as  well,  but  Borelli 
went  haywire  and  reached  for  his  gun,  when  somebody  shoved  a  glisten- 
ing badge  under  his  nose.  He  had  three  slugs  in  him  before  he  hit  the 
floor. 

The  survivors  howled  and  stammered  as  they  were  hauled  into  the 
squad  cars.  "Not  a  thing,"  they  chanted.  "You  ain't  got  a  thing  on  us! 
We'll  be  out  in  an  hour." 

"There  was  a  bank  stick-up  on  Milwaukee  Avenue  yesterday  noon,3 
said  gray-haired  old  Sergeant  Kahn.  "Three  people  killed." 

They  screamed  amid  the  sirens,  "You  can't  hang  that  on  us!  You 
won't  get  a  dime's  worth  on  us.  We're  alibied!" 

"There  was  an  old  tramp  killed,  yesterday  afternoon,"  said  Sergeant 
Kahn.  "Some  hikers  found  him,  knocked  on  the  head,  away  out  by  Red 
Fox  Creek  in  the  country.  He  was  a  queer  old  devil,  kind  of  crazy.  His 
name  was  Winky  Meyer.  And  under  the  bridge  by  where  Meyer  was 
killed,  there  was  paper  ribbons  and  currency  wrappers  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Avenue  Householders'  Savings   Bank." 

He  told  them,  quietly,  "Listen  to  this,  rats!  Old  Winky  Meyer  made 
Crucifixions  for  a  good  many  years.  He  was  pretty  good  at  it — even 
artists  used  to  say  so.  And  he  made  cherubs,  always — four  of  them.  .  .  . 
And  this  time,  when  the  detectives  saw  his  cherubs,  they  didn't  look  like 
any  angels  in  heaven.  They  looked  like  you,  Augie — and  you,  Casey 
and  Pete — and  like  Borelli.  They  were  your  faces,  and  the  old  man  had 
sculptured  them  in  the  sand  before  he  died." 
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*7&auy6t&  o*t  t&e  Sfaftocuf 


THIS  story  was  evoked  out  of  nothingness  one  fine  spring  day  in  1935  while 
driving  on  the  Pulaski  Skyway  across  the  Jersey  meadows.  The  material  of 
trivial  thought  leaked  into  the  twisting,  grinding  machinery  of  a  writer's  imagi- 
nation— which  must  be  fed  with  some  substance  constantly,  or  the  rollers  and 
cogs  will  wear  themselves  to  bits. 

Once  I  did  meet  a  wandering  sand  sculptor  out  in  the  Middle  West.  His  name 
was  J.  B.  McCord,  and  he  shaped  a  creditable  replica  of  Da  Vinci's  Crucifixion, 
but  he  was  nothing  like  poor  old  Winky  Meyer  of  this  tale. . .  . 

So  I  drove  directly  to  the  Lafayette  Hotel  in  New  York,  where  I  maintained 
a  workroom  at  the  time:  Room  214,  and  I  think  this  was  the  first  short  story 
I  ever  wrote  there.  It  has  proved  to  be  about  the  most  popular  short-short  I  ever 
wrote;  it  appears  in  a  number  of  anthologies  and  supplementary  textbooks — has 
been  syndicated,  and  translated  and  published  in  a  few  foreign  countries — and 
the  reason  for  this  last  I  cannot  well  understand.  Maybe  it's  because  Europeans 
still  like  to  embrace  lovingly  the  notion  of  American  gangsters.  More  likely, 
perhaps,  the  Christ  as  a  symbol  of  purity  and  resignation  is  reverently  apparent 
to  all. 
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A  LONG  LINE  OF  SOLDIERS 


OF  THE  Daughters  of  Independence,  who  advanced  upon  Washington 
this  pale  November  Friday,  two  were  also  the  daughters  of  Dean  Lucan 
Clark,  and  one  was  his  wife  Agatha.  In  the  Clark  sedan  had  come  Dean 
Clark's  grand-daughter  Constance  Boston,  too,  and  Dean  Clark. 

The  oaks  of  Arlington  wore  their  bonnets  of  dry  leaves,  the  magnolias 
were  still  green  and  papery.  Lucan  Clark  took  his  tongue  away  from  its 
task  of  nursing  three  front  teeth,  and  opened  his  mouth  and  took  a  bite 
of  the  crisp  air,  as  the  car  crawled  upward  through  the  cemetery. 

"Now,  mother,"  said  Ethel,  in  the  back  seat. 

Dean  Clark  listened  to  his  wife's  lamenting  sobs.  "I  know  it  makes 
you  feel  that  way,  to  come  in  here,"  Ethel  continued  somberly. 

"He'd  be  thirty-six  years  old,  girls,  think  of  it!"  Agatha  cried. 

Ethel  clicked  at  him.  "Father,  I  think  it's  wrong  of  you  to  insist  on 
coming  over  here  to  Arlington!" 

Marietta  Boston,  the  widowed  daughter,  exclaimed,  "Well,  my  con- 
science, Ethel — Waldo's  been  dead  for  seventeen  years!" 

"I  want  to  see  the  Custis  mansion,"  Connie  Boston  told  her  grand- 
father. 

Lucan  Clark  tried  to  smile  at  her;  he  was  thankful  for  his  ragged 
gray  mustache,  which  lay  as  a  blanket  over  his  upper  lip.  "You  saw  it, 
Constance,  from  the  bridge."  He  added,  "By  the  by,  your  great-grand- 
father is  buried  near  the  head  of  this  little  ravine." 

"Is  he  the  one  in  the  library  at  home?" 

"No,  in  my  little  study.  The  portrait  in  the  library  is  of  Captain 
Leavenworth  Clark,  your  great-great-grandfather,  who  fought  in  the 
Mexican  War.  He — " 

Marietta  said  from  the  back  seat,  "He  was  slain  by  the  Comanches. 
Don't  you  love  the  way  father  always  says  that,  Ethel?"  and  even 
Agatha  forgot  her  grief  in  a  ripple  of  laughter. 

Dean  Lucan  Clark  looked  through  the  windshield,  eyes  front.  "The 
Custis  mansion  is  directly  ahead,  Constance.  Those  ginger-colored  walls 
and  out-buildings." 

"Why  don't  they  call  it  the  Lee  house,  Gandy?" 

"Many  people  do,  I  believe."  He  wished  that  she  would  not  call  him 
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jandy,  now  that  she  was  nearly  eighteen  years  old.  When  she  was  a  tiny 
:hild  and  could  not  say  Grandfather,  it  had  been  rather  quaint.  But 
iow,  each  time  she  said  it,  he  felt  like  a  certain  breech-clouted  East 
ndian,  conducting  a  hunger  strike  in  prison. 

"Very  few  cars,"  said  Marietta. 

Her  mother  gave  a  final  sigh.  "On  Monday  there'll  be  all  too  many, 
lometimes  I  don't  see  how  I  can  abide  another  Armistice  Day." 

They  turned  in  at  the  parking  area.  Dean  Clark  assisted  his  family 
rom  the  car,  all  except  the  slim  girl  in  the  gay  plaid  blouse  and  neat 
)lack  suit,  who  had  skipped  from  the  car  before  ever  he  set  foot  on  the 
ground.  He  stood  beside  the  open  door,  ready  to  support  unsteady  elbows 
>r  offer  a  helpful  little  tug  as  needed. 

They  climbed  from  the  back  seat:  Ethel,  plump  and  smooth-cheeked, 
n  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters — 
Marietta,  nearly  as  slender  as  Connie — and  their  mother,  Agatha. 

Embroidered  red  badges  dripped  from  their  coats,  their  faces  wore 
he  righteous  insolence  of  women  who  are  convening  for  a  Purpose. 

"Father,  that  necktie  of  yours — " 

Agatha  dabbed  her  eyes  with  a  morsel  of  handkerchief,  and  adjusted 
ler  glasses.  "You  gave  him  that  tie  a  year  ago  last  Christmas,  Ethel!" 

Dean  Clark  smoothed  the  scorned  item  of  haberdashery.  "No,  my 
lear.  It  was  Marietta." 

"Did  I?"  exclaimed  Marietta.  "Forgive  me,  then.  Really,  you've  worn 
t  till  it's  positively  disreputable." 

Agatha  declared,  "At  least,  Lucan,  you  must  buy  yourself  some  de- 
:ent  neckties."  They  ambled  ahead  toward  the  mansion,  where  Con- 
tance  was  already  summoning  them.  Dean  Clark  heard  Agatha 
ippealing  to  her  daughters,  "That  way  about  clothes.  Always,  al- 
ways. . .  ." 

Dean  Clark  remained  behind  to  close  and  lock  the  car  doors.  The 
edan  looked  middle-aged  and  straight-backed  and  out  of  place  beside 
:he  lean,  stream-lined  cars  parked  nearby.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  sound 
md  faithful  servant;  it  had  brought  three  Clarks  and  two  Bostons  safely 
>ver  a  grinding  journey  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  from  Syrian 
College,  New  Jersey. 

The  distance  seemed  much  farther.  Dean  Clark  was  tired;  they  had 
irrived  late  at  the  hotel  in  Washington,  and  were  up  early  that  morn- 
ng,  sight-seeing.  He  had  tried  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  new  text-book 

before  going  to  bed,  but  he  had  fallen  asleep  over  them Miles  of 

;creeching  traffic,  red  lights,  mountainous  trucks — it  seemed  more  like  a 
:housand  miles.  A  thousand  miles  of  viaducts  and  traffic  signs  and  Balti- 
nore  and  Chester  and  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  Connie  wanted  to  help 
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with  the  driving,  but  her  mother  wouldn't  let  her.  Neither  Marietta  nor 
Agatha  could  drive,  and  Ethel  was  timid  about  driving  on  main  high- 
ways. 

He  locked  the  car  door  carefully.  His  stiff  figure  was  reflected  in  the 
polished  metal  of  the  side;  it  receded  into  the  green  mirror,  slowly  and 
deliberately,  as  he  walked  away.  For  all  its  age,  the  sedan  bore  a  good 
polish.  Dean  Lucan  Clark  was  up  early,  each  Sunday  morning,  with  rags 
and  pails  and  wax  and  chamois.  A  professional  college-boy-cleaner-of- 
cars  would  have  charged  at  least  two  dollars  for  the  job.  .  .  .  Agatha  and 
the  girls  said  that  Dean  Clark  was  eccentric,  because  he  liked  to  fool 
around  with  rags  and  pails  and  wax  and  chamois. 

They  were  now  taking  him  into  the  Custis  mansion,  when  there  were 
two  other  places  where  he  would  rather  have  gone.  He  had  seen  the 
Custis  mansion  many  times,  down  to  the  last  tea-cup  and  patchwork 
quilt,  but  always  he  was  more  eager  to  visit  those  other  places  where, 
too,  he  had  been  many  times. 

One  was  a  green  corner  of  an  upper  ravine  (an  east  slope,  and  Lucan 
Clark  liked  to  think  of  that,  because  of  the  rising  sun)  where  years  be- 
fore he  had  installed  a  big  chunk  of  gray  granite,  at  considerable  expense 
to  himself.  They  were  making  the  final  payments  on  their  home,  in  those 
days,  and  Agatha  had  not  approved  this  gray-granite  expenditure.  She 
said  that  nothing  was  too  good  for  Father  Clark,  of  course,  but  nobody 
ever  really  went  much  to  Arlington  Cemetery  except  old  soldiers  and 
people  like  that. 

"He  was  the  second  youngest  brigadier  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
my  dear,"  Lucan  Clark  had  told  her. 

The  other  place  which  he  liked  to  visit,  was  made  of  white  marble. 
It,  too,  faced  the  rising  sun.  The  Potomac  breeze  went  withering  against 
the  pristine  slab  . .  .  sometimes  there  were  fresh  wreaths,  their  blue  rib- 
bons blowing  in  the  wind.  And  forever,  a  young  man  with  a  rifle  and 
fixed  bayonet,  paced  slowly  to  and  fro.  Sometimes  he  wore  the  red-striped 
trousers  of  the  marines,  sometimes  the  half-leather  puttees  of  the  cavalry. 
Sometimes  he  was  of  the  signal  corps  or  field  artillery. 

And  on  one  memorable  occasion  he  had  worn  the  badges  of  an  in- 
fantry regiment.  Not,  of  course,  the  165th  Infantry,  which  had  gone 
yelping  toward  a  town  called  Haazavant,  in  the  last  autumn  of  the 
Great  War. 

Now  Dean  Clark  was  opposite  the  old  slave  quarters,  and  a  woman 
came  swiftly  toward  him  down  the  steps  of  one  building.  She  motioned, 
waving  him  back,  and  touching  her  lips  with  a  fat  finger.  Imploring 
silence,  he  thought .  .  .  how  very  odd  of  Ethel. 
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"What  is  it,  Ethel?"  he  asked. 

Her  pink  face  was  tense  and  determined.  "The  others  are  inside.  I 
stayed  out  to  ask  you  again  about  Senator  Noovan." 

"But,  my  dear  girl,  I — " 

Her  soft,  powdery  lip  began  to  quiver.  "Father,  don't  you  care  at  all 
about  my  future?" 

"I — "  he  began. 

Shhb.  "You'll  have  them  all  out  here,  and  I  don't  want  them  to  know! 
Not  yet.  If  I'm  able  to  come,  that  is  time  enough.  Father,  do  you  ask 
me  to  wear  out  my  few  remaining  years  of  active  life  in  that  awful 
college  library?*' 

"Pshaw,  Ethel,"  he  said,  "you  are  young.  Forty-two,  or  thereabouts." 

She  wailed,  in  a  kind  of  rabbit  frenzy.  "I  am  old.  Soon  I'll  be  too  old. 
Eighty  dollars  a  month,  and  buried  at  Syrian,  when  I  might  be  doing — 
I  demand  that  you  telephone  Senator  Noovan  as  soon  as  we're  back  at 
the  hotel!" 

Dean  Clark  felt  his  thin  nails  squeezing  thin  flesh.  "But,  Ethel,  he  is 
not  even  from  our  state.  He  is  not  from  New  Jersey.  And  aside  from 
that,  I  cannot  ask  a  favor  from  any  man  whose  public  practices  have 
shown  that — " 

She  gasped,  "Murder!  It  was  very  near  to  that.  And  what  about  those 
waitresses,  and  the  liquor?  And  yet  you  got  his  precious  son  out  of  that 
disgusting  mess,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  The  boy's  entire  life  might  have 
been  ruined!  He  would  have  been  expelled  and  disgraced,  and  perhaps 
his  father  might  even  have  had  to  leave  the  United  States  Senate! 
Think"  she  exploded,  "what  you  can  do  for  me,  by  one  turn  of  your 
little  finger — " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "in  the  dial  of  an  automatic  telephone."  He  visualized 
the  college  library:  it  was  an  ill-ventilated  morgue.  But  he  had  been 
happy  there,  many  hours,  surrounded  by  the  right  sort  of  books.  .  .  . 
Ethel  wanted  out.  Even  being  too  fat,  and — 

Her  face  was  swimming  before  him,  and  he  knew  that  there  must 
be  tears  in  his  eyes  as  well  as  in  hers.  Though  his  glasses  were  none  too 
good  any  more;  he'd  been  intending  to  have  them  changed,  for  a  good 
year  past.  Twenty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  said  the  optometrist. 

Dean  Clark  removed  the  spectacles,  and  wiped  his  eyes  carefully.  He 
imagined  Senator  Noovan's  face,  a  bull's  head  roaring  from  a  hundred 
newspaper  photographs.  "My  dear  girl,  I  shall  consider  it.  There  is  truth 
in  what  you  say,  perhaps. ...  I  shall  consider  it." 

Agatha  was  calling  from  a  doorway.  They  went  to  walk  among  the 
Lee  ghosts. 
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Constance  stood  beside  him,  and  Lucan  Clark  liked  that,  partly  be- 
cause she  was  his  only  grandchild,  and  partly  because  she  was  very 
pretty.  Her  fluffy  yellow  curls  fought  their  way  out  from  under  the 
flat  black  hat  she  wore;  her  eye-brows  were  plucked  to  a  narrow  arch — ■ 
almost  too  narrow  an  arch  for  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Dean  at  Syrian 
College. 

"Were  the  Lees  related  to  the  Custises,  and  George  Washington?" 

He  tapped  on  the  wire  gate  opposite  the  dining  room.  "Of  course, 
Constance.  I  hope  you  include  American  History  2  in  your  schedule 
next  year.  That  is  my  class.  I  shall  endeavor — " 

She  squealed,  "Look  at  that  perfectly  adorable  coffee  set.  Gandy,  it's 
simply  superb!  How  could  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee  ever  bear  to  leave  this 
place?" 

"Quite  possibly,"  said  Dean  Clark,  "she  couldn't.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment took  it  from  her;  it  was  confiscated." 

Connie  pointed.  "Mamma.  Out  at  the  front  door!  Let's  go,  Gandy." 

Agatha  and  Ethel  and  Marietta  were  waiting  for  them  in  the  shadow 
of  the  enormous  columns.  "Lucan,"  cried  his  wife,  "it's  one-thirty!  I 
have  to  see  if  my  evening  dress  is  back  from  the  cleaners'." 

He  nodded.  "I  am  quite  ready.  But  if  you  don't  mind,  I  should  like 
to  see  if  the  General's  grave  is — " 

Agatha  sniffled.  "Naturally,  Lucan.  Father  Clark,  poor  soul.  "We'll 
stop  for  a  moment." 

They  stopped  at  the  General's  grave,  parking  illegally  on  one  of  the 
winding  drives.  Lucan  Clark  went  to  look  at  the  spot;  there  was  nothing 
to  see  but  clipped  grass  and  stern  monument.  Connie  followed  him,  but 
the  others  remained  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car. 

"Did  you  think  the  grave  would  run  away,  Gandy?" 

He  smiled.  "Not  at  all.  They're  supposed  to  keep  things  in  good  order, 
you  see,  and  I  merely  wished  to — " 

She  examined  the  monument  critically.  "Who  composed  the  inscrip- 
tion? Did  you?  Well,  don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  lot  better  if 
you'd  left  off  that  part  about  Private  and  just  said  General  Osborn  F. 
Clark?" 

"He  rose  from  the  ranks,"  said  Lucan,  stubbornly.  "He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  did  so.  Of  course,  there  were  the  Confederate  major-general, 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  and — " 

Connie  tugged  at  his  arm.  "Come  along,  Gandy!  Maybe  we'll  trek 
over  here  again,  tomorrow,  and  bring  flowers — while  the  others  are 
Daughters  of  Independencing  around  town."  Then  she  repeated,  Toivn, 
Town,  as  if  she  had  just  discovered  the  strangest  word  extant.  "Gandy! 
How  perfectly  incredible  of  me!" 
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"What,  Constance?"  She  had  propelled  him  back  to  the  car. 

"Betty,  my  lad,  Betty!  Betty  Town — " 

"Constance,"  said  her  mother,  crisply,  "your  grandfather  is  not  a  lad! 
He  is  Dean  Lucan  Clark  of — " 

"Nertz!"  Connie  shrilled  defiantly.  "He's  a  lad  to  me  just  the  same. 
It  was  Betty  Town,  mother!  I  totally  forgot  her.  Rosalie  made  me  posi- 
tively swear  to  call  her,  the  first  moment  I  got  to  Washington;  I've  got 
her  phone  number  all  written  down,  and  Rosalie  will  be  absolutely 
furious  if  I  don't  call  and  tell  Betty  all  about  the  folks  in  Syrian,  and 
maybe  have  lunch  with  her,  and  so  on  and  so  forth." 

Amid  the  splintering  of  her  infinitives,  Lucan  Clark  made  out  the 
story.  He  headed  the  sedan  across  the  bridge;  he  drove  with  his  eyes  on 
the  icy  apex  of  the  Washington  Monument,  and  on  the  dangerous  road 
which  waited  ahead.  Constance  hurled  a  flood  of  staccato  declaration 
into  the  laps  of  the  three  women  who  sat  behind.  Rosalie  Town  was  her 
dearest  friend;  Betty  was  Rosalie's  elder  sister;  she  certainly  would  call 
up  Betty  Town  if  it  was  the  last  thing  she  ever  did,  for  it  didn't  matter 
in  the  slightest  to  her  that  Betty  was  eight  years  older  than  she  or 
Rosalie,  and  already  had  been  married  and  divorced. 

Lucan  Clark's  teeth  ached  with  the  stubborn  resolve  of  teeth  which 
have  won  their  right,  through  sheer  neglect,  to  devil  the  very  roots  of 
the  mind. 

He  discharged  his  passengers  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  hotel,  on 
F  Street.  There  was  a  parking  place  in  the  next  block,  but  it  seemed 
expensive.  Thirty-five  cents  minimum,  and  dear  knew  how  much  per 
hour.  The  Dean  chugged  his  way  over  to  Twelfth  Street,  and  south  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  west  again  before  he  found  a  spot  where  he  could 
leave  the  car  without  fear  of  accident  or  fine.  Then  he  hurried  against 
the  wind,  back  to  the  hotel. 

Agatha  was  waiting  in  her  room.  Her  eyes  were  soaked  with  tears, 
and  her  two  daughters  crowded  close,  fingering  and  clucking  over  the 
limp  garland  of  lace  which  Agatha  held  aloft. 

"Ruined,"  chanted  Agatha,  weakly.  "Ruined.  Absolutely  ruined." 
Lucan  Clark  reasoned  that  hers  was  the  hereditary  source  of  Connie's 
adverbs.  "I  can't  face  a  banquet  in  a  dress  that  the  cleaners  have  treated 
this  way.  Girls,  what  shall  I  do!"  And  then  she  roused  to  seek  a  white 
slip  of  paper,  which  she  handed  to  the  Dean. 

She  told  him,  "It  was  in  our  box  with  the  key.  For  you,  Lucan,  to  call 
Operator  Twenty-two,  who  has  a  message  for  you."  Then  she  went  back 
to  her  mourning,  and  Marietta  and  Ethel  to  their  advising,  until  Lucan 
Clark  electrified  them  all  as  he  stood  by  the  telephone  stand.  "The  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  talk  to  me,"  he  said. 
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They  squealed  and  made  other  mouse-sounds,  and  Marietta  clutched 
at  her  heart,  which  startled  her  father  very  much.  "Don't  be  alarmed, 
don't  be  alarmed,"  he  reproved,  while  the  dozen  connections  sputtered 
in  his  ear,  and  a  thin  voice  rattled,  Repeater  for  Syrian  . . .  Newark. 
Newark.  Hello  Operator  Newark  in  the  bulbous  tool  beside  his  ear. 

"My  conscience,  father!  You  gave  us  a  start." 

"I  can't  see  why,  my  dear  child.  Some  matter  of  college — " 

Agatha  chuckled  sadly,  "President  Avery!"  and  held  the  dress  against 
her  out-flung  bosom  again. 

A  pipe-organ  boomed  across  the  current,  saying,  "Dean  Clark.  This 
is  President  Avery." 

"Good  day,  sir." 

"Dean  Clark,  we  are  faced  with  a  serious  matter.  It  began  developing 
yesterday:  we  are  faced  with  a  seven  thousand  dollar  deficit  in  the  fall 
building  program.  As  long  as  you  are  there  in  Washington  this  week-end, 
I  should  like  you  to  call  on  Mr.  Dolph.  You  will  recall  the  name:  Mr. 
Gideon  Dolph,  the  oldest  surviving  alumnus  of  Syrian  College — " 

Dean  Clark  interrupted,  nervously  and  in  anger.  He  said,  "Certainly. 
He  manufactured  corsets.  But  I  shouldn't  like  to  call  on  him,  sir." 

Avery  rolled  his  capacious  throat  around.  "Yes.  Just  so.  .  .  .  He  is  a 
very  wealthy  man,  Dean  Clark,  a  very  wealthy  gentleman!  Uh.  In  this 
hour  of — extremity — we  are  apt  to  feel  ourselves  impelled  toward  any 
haven  which — " 

"I  do  not,"  said  Lucan  Clark,  "feel  myself  impelled  toward  this  man. 
President  Avery,  it  seems  that  such  a  matter  is  scarcely  within  my 
province  as — " 

Somebody  squawled  something  about  Newark  again,  and  both  he  and 
Avery  said  Hello,  hello  back  and  forth  several  times. 

Rage  boiled  in  Avery's  voice.  "Dean  Clark,  have  you  ever  thought 
that  it  might  be  a  very,  very  wise  thing  for  you  to  make  your  own  posi- 
tion here  at  Syrian  a  trifle  more  secure?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
the  board  of  trustees  looks  with  rather  scant  favor  on  your  activities  as 
chairman  of  the — the  Syrian  League  for  the  Opposition  of  War,  or 
whatever  you  pacifists  call  it?" 

"Well,"  said  Lucan  Clark.  There  was  a  long  pause  in  which  the  women 
kept  hissing  at  him,  asking  questions.  He  wondered  what  Avery's  face 
would  look  like,  if  he,  Lucan  Clark,  were  to  say  calmly,  Go  to  grass. 
. .  .  His  lungs  seemed  breathing  against  their  own  will.  Shorn  of  his  rank, 
he  could  live  and  be  happy,  one  way  or  another.  Agatha  and —  The  girls. 
He —  Now  his  house  had  a  red-and-white  sign,  as  he  imagined  it:  For 
Sale. 
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"I  hadn't — thought  of  it  in — just  that  way,  President  Avery." 

The  President  said,  "Indeed,"  which  meant  that  he  had,  and  so  had 
the  Board. 

"You  wish  me  to  call  on  Mr.  Dolph — seven  thousand — " 

Avery  cajoled,  now.  Dean  Clark  had  a  friendly  and  persuasive  man- 
ner; he  would  be  an  emissary  superior  to  any  other  person.  Gideon  Dolph 
was  an  invalid,  but  he  received  callers  between  the  hours  of  two-thirty 
and  five. 

When  the  telephone  was  no  longer  an  instrument  of  torture,  but 
only  a  black  bracket  sitting  mutely  on  its  stand,  Dean  Clark  enlight- 
ened Agatha  and  the  girls.  In  the  next  room,  beyond  an  adjoining  bath, 
Connie  was  ringing  bells  of  laughter  as  she  talked  to  Betty  Town  over 
another  wire. 

Agatha  pursed  her  lips  when  she  heard  Lucan  Clark's  explanation.  "I 
can  hardly  say  that  this  is  in  your  line  of  duty.  But,  after  all,  Lucan — it 
would  be  splendid  if  you  could  do  this  for  Syrian,  after  all  Syrian  has 
done  for  you!" 

"Syrian,"  he  wanted  to  scream,  but  it  was  only  a  shudder  in  his  dry 
throat,  "what  has  Syrian — ?" 

Ethel  declared,  "Gideon  Dolph  is  rich  as  Croesus.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  quite  a  power  during  the  Taft  administration.  I  recall  reading,  when 
I  was  a  girl — " 

Agatha  warned  the  Dean,  "Put  on  another  necktie  before  you  go. 
Will  you  call  for  an  appointment?" 

"It  is  getting  late,"  he  said. 

"I'll  call  for  you,"  suggested  Marietta,  "while  you're  putting  on  a  dif- 
ferent necktie."  She  phoned,  and  a  man  who  might  have  been  a  secre- 
tary said — reluctantly  and  after  mysterious  consultations — that  Mr. 
Dolph  would  be  willing  to  receive  Dean  Clark  of  Syrian  College.  Mari- 
etta seemed  to  feel  that  the  seven  thousand  dollars  were  now  assured, 
and  by  her  good  offices. 

Agatha  cried,  "That  necktie  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  other!" 

"Not  bad,"  he  told  them.  "But — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  only  these 
two  with  me." 

"Buy  one,"  said  Marietta. 

They  all  chorused,  "Buy  one,  buy  one."  Even  Connie  added  her  clear 
soprano  to  the  shout.  She  came  from  the  other  room,  clicking  her  rouge 
into  her  handbag,  her  mother's  fur  dangling  from  her  arm. .  .  .  "Come 
along,  my  lad.  I'll  see  that  you  buy  a  honey." 

"Constance  Boston,"  declaimed  Marietta,  "you  are  not  taking  my 
silver-fox  fur  to  that  Town  woman's  home!  Really,  I  should  forbid  you 
to  go." 
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Agatha  said,  wearily,  "Marietta,  let  the  child  run  along.  After  all, 
it's  only  Rosalie's  married  sister." 

"Divorced  sister,"  said  Ethel.  "I've  heard  things  about — " 

Connie  promised,  "Mothaw  love,  I'll  nurse  it  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
Yes,  yes,  I  know — the  Mothaw-Daughtah  banquet  promptly  at  eight 
o'clock.  Yes,  yes!  Come  on,  Gandy." 

She  went  waltzing  toward  the  elevators,  but  Ethel  followed  Dean 
Clark  into  the  hall.  She  pressed  a  folded  sheet  of  stationery  into  his  hand. 
"While  you  are  in  the  business  of  interviewing  the  Powers  of  Washing- 
ton," she  said  with  rare  jocularity,  "you  might  try  Senator  Noovan.  I 
telephoned,  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  hotel.  He's  at  the  Butchman  Park 
Apartments;  that's  out  on  Connecticut  Avenue.  I  told  them  Dean  Clark 
of  Syrian  College  wanted  to  see  Senator  Noovan.  And  he'll  see  you, 
father." 

He  was  white.  "Ethel!  I  said  I  would  consider — only  that."  He  set 
his  aching  teeth  together,  and  drove  them  tighter  and  tighter  with 
merciless  pressure. 

"That  dress,  Ethel,"  he  managed  to  say,  when  he  could  control  him- 
self, "your  mother's  evening  dress.  She  said — " 

"I  don't  see  how  she  can  wear  it.  Father,  this  banquet  means  a  great 
deal  to  her — the  whole  convention  does.  She  might  even  be  made  State 
Regent  of  New  Jersey." 

"Would  there  be  time  for  her  to  buy  another  dress?" 

"Assuredly!  Marietta  and  I  will  take  her  right  down." 

Dean  Clark  said,  "Then  tell  her  to  buy  one."  He  could  say  no  more 
than  that. 

"That  is  thoughtful  of  you,  father."  She  watched  him  with  eager, 
frightened  eyes. 

"And  I—" 

She  twisted  her  hands  together. 

A  great  voice  clanged  in  his  ears;  he  thought  it  said,  Right-should er , 
arms!  "Yes,"  he  told  Ethel,  "I  shall  see  him.  Senator  Noovan."  She 
squeaked,  and  kissed  him  goodbye;  she  smelled  of  sugary  powder,  not  the 
provocative  and  acid  flower-smell  which  Constance  always  carried  with 
her. 

The  red  elevator  lamps  winked  and  beckoned. 

"Two  have  gone  by,"  Connie  cried.  "Bet  on  the  third.  Yup,  here  it  is!" 

"Constance,"  he  said  dazedly,  but  marching  just  the  same,  "I  had 
rather  be  shot.  I  mean  it;  it  would  be  easier.  I — " 

She  hushed  him,  and  they  pushed  into  the  crowded  car.  She  squeezed 
his  bony  arm.  "Don't  you  worry,  Gandy,"  she  whispered,  "I  know  how 
you  hate  to  buy  new  things.  I  know  you'd  rather  be  shot.  But  I'll  pick 
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out  this  tie  for  you;  it'll  be  painless.  And  then  you  can  drop  me  at  K 
Street  on  your  way." 

Gideon  Dolph  was  nearly  eighty-two  years  old,  and  looked  something 
like  a  Rhesus  monkey.  He  sat  in  a  mahogany  chair  with  rubber-tired 
wheels,  and  a  German  nurse  and  an  English  secretary  remained  in  the 
room  all  the  while  that  Lucan  Clark  was  there. 

"How  much  you  say?" 

"Seven  thousand  dollars,"  replied  Dean  Clark. 

Mr.  Dolph  bent  the  seams  of  the  plaid  robe  across  his  knees  until  two 
of  the  green-plaid  squares  met  and  matched.  "Lot  of  nonsense,  seems  to 
me,  gymnasiums,"  he  said.  "Good  honest  boys  go  to  work  in  gardens, 
get  strong  and  husky,  way  they  used  to.  Worked  many  day  in  gardens 
'ny  was  boy.  Raised  beans.  Yah?  Seven  thousand  dollars." 

He  thought  about  the  beans  for  a  long  time,  and  matched  more 
squares  of  the  blanket.  "Always  asking  for  something,  can't  get  along 
without.  Don't  you  think  so,  Dean — what's  the  name — Dean  Parker? 
Yah?" 

"In  this  day  and  age,"  said  Lucan  Clark,  "there  are  few  gardens  ad- 
jacent to  Syrian  College.  We  live  in  a  mechanized  civilization,  sir,  and 
must  necessarily  resort  to  mechanized  aids."  He  tried  to  remember  what 
the  athletic  director  had  said  at  Monday  chapel.  "Records  are  falling, 
year  by  year.  Athletic  records,  I  mean.  The  young  athlete  of  today  is 
more  skillful  and  hardy  than  the  athlete  of  earlier  generations,  and  that 
would  not  be  true  if  educational  institutions  did  not — " 

The  Rhesus  monkey  squirmed  and  gnashed  its  jaws.  "That's  basis 
complaint.  Not  educational,  full  of  nonsense,  football  games,  radios, 
racketeering.  Yes,  that's  so.  Racketeering!" 

"Scholastically,  sir,  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  Only  last  year, 
the  Rhodes  Scholarship  was — " 

Dolph  was  trapped,  and  took  refuge  in  coughing.  The  nurse  crackled 
close  and  did  things  for  him,  and  cast  an  indignant  sterilized  glare  at 
Lucan  Clark. 

"What's  Syrian  College  ever  done  for  me,  Dean  Parker?  Yah.  Or  you? 
Starve  you  on  little  salary,  make  slave  of  you,  send  you  here,  pester  life 
out  of  me — " 

Attention  . .  .  right-dress!  "Mr.  Dolph,  sir,  I  do  not  agree  that  that  is 
the  point  in  view.  It  is  more  vital  to  consider  what  we  can  do,  you  and  I, 
to  eliminate  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  If  this  present  world  has  been 
formed  as  wrongly  as  you  declare,  then  grant  us  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  better — " 

Yah,  said  Gideon  Dolph.  Seven  thousand  dollars,  lot  of  money,  think 
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it  was  a  dime,  people  always  come  hands  outstretched,  asking  for  some- 
thing, yah.  He  snarled  and  grunted,  and  tried  to  make  a  joke;  his  secre- 
tary and  his  nurse  laughed  obligingly  at  the  attempt. 

Dean  Lucan  Clark  felt  icy  perspiration  on  his  neck,  on  his  wrists  and 
shoulders.  Then,  in  a  miracle,  he  had  the  promise.  The  secretary  bowed 
him  out  at  the  door;  there  was  talk  of  a  letter  to  be  sent  on  Monday.  The 
secretary  whispered  that  Gideon  Dolph  was  a  very  old  man,  and  a  sick 
one,  and  should  not  be  annoyed  by  such  interviews  again  . . .  the  stiff 
green  check  would  go  through  the  mail,  it  would  have  the  secretary's 
personal  attention,  and  Gideon  Dolph's  signature.  Cease  firing!  Lucan 
Clark  drove  and  drove. 

Company — attention!  Here  in  the  Butchman  Park  Apartments  were 
dowagers,  retired  generals,  a  cabinet  member,  expensive  fly-by-nights, 
representatives  and  senators  and  their  wives  and  mistresses  and  children. 
Here  was  a  colored  man  in  pea-green  livery,  here  once  more  were  eleva- 
tors, and  a  mile  of  corridor,  and  a  white  door  with  a  single  pearl-button 
beside  it. 

This  bull  was  Senator  Noovan;  his  nostrils  were  as  wide  as  twin  caves, 
and  no  other  Angus  bull  had  ever  worn  a  velvet  robe  like  his. 

In  the  sun-parlor,  papers  rustled  and  ice  clinked  in  glasses,  and  five 
separate  pairs  of  hard  spectacles  lifted  themselves  to  peer  at  Dean  Clark 
and  the  Chinese  servant,  until  Senator  Noovan  closed  the  sun-parlor 
door  behind  him. 

He  rumbled,  "Caught  me  quite  busy,  Dean,  but  not  too  busy  to  see 
you.  Bourbon?  Scotch?  Here. ...  Sit  down.  Tell  me  what  that  bum's 
been  up  to,  this  time." 

Dean  Lucan  Clark  held  the  cold  glass  clutched  tightly  in  his  thin 
hand. 

"Richard,  I  mean.  What's  he—?" 

"It  is  not  your  son,  Senator  Noovan.  Not  at  all.  I  came — " 

Rhesus  monkey  and  Angus  bull,  and  he  prayed  that  neither  would 
ever  know  how  they  shamed  and  terrified  him.  Noovan  grunted:  "Col- 
lege business,  then?  What  is  it?  If  you  don't  mind  my  saying  it,  there 
are  several  very  important  constituents  in  there  who've  come  a  long, 
long  way  to — " 

"I  have  a  daughter,  Senator.  She  is  unmarried — Miss  Ethel  Clark.  For 
the  past  eighteen  years,  she  has  been  employed  in  the  library  at  Syrian." 

Senator  Noovan  swallowed  the  last  of  his  drink.  "Yes?" 

"She  would  like  to  come  to  Washington.  She  feels  that  possibly  in  a 
wider  field,  she  might  be  able  to  broaden  her  own — capabilities."  He 
stopped,  long  enough  to  wonder  just  what  those  capabilities  were. 
"Possibly  you,  with  your  many  connections  here  in  Washington — " 
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Noovan  interrupted,  "Sounds  familiar."  He  moved  to  a  coffee  table, 
splashed  some  whiskey  into  his  tumbler,  and  pressed  the  lever  of  a 
syphon.  "Dean  Clark,  I'm  not  quite  as  old  as  you,  but  I  wasn't  born 
yesterday.  You  put  it  very  shrewdly.  Of  course,  your  daughter  isn't 
from  my  bailiwick,  and  everybody  and  his  dog  is  after  me,  but  in  this 
case — " 

"I  felt  that,  in  some  manner,  you  might  be  able  to  discover  a  situation 
in  which — " 

Senator  Noovan  had  stiff  black  hairs  rimming  each  nostril.  "You 
don't  need  to  mince  words  with  me,  Dean.  I  get  you.  I  got  you  the 
first  time.  Tit  for  tat,  and  fair  enough!  You  got  Richard  out  of  a 
serious  scrape,  and  now  I  see  what  prompted  you  to  do  it.  He's  an 
ornery  piece,  even  if  he  is  my  own  son.  No  great  charm  about  Richard." 

"Your  son,  sir,"  a  remote  voice  was  saying,  "is  not  a  bad  young  man 
at  heart.  I  did  not  wish  to  see  him  ruined,  or  losing  his  diploma.  Since 
then,  he  has  repaid  me  by  conducting  himself  with  reasonable  decency." 

"Shrewd."  Noovan  laughed  again,  and  again  his  lumps  of  ice  were 
alone  in  their  glass.  He  fumbled  in  his  velvet  robe  and  brought  out  a 
crumpled  telegraph  envelope  and  a  gold  pencil.  He  scribbled.  "Have 
your  daughter  write  to  this  man.  I'll  see  him  before  Monday,  and  fix 
it  up.  Don't  worry.  She'll  get  something  good." 

Dean  Clark  stood  up. 

"I  know  the  ropes,"  said  the  senator.  "I  came  in  when  Warren  Hard- 
ing did.  I  must  say,  you've  got  a  new  method  of  approach!  But  I  like 
you,  Dean,  I  like  you!  And" — he  lowered  his  voice — "take  good  care 
of  the  boy.  He's  all  I've  got,  since  Mrs.  Noovan  left  us  last  year." 

In  that  moment  his  eyes  were  no  longer  the  swollen,  unblinking  vel- 
vet of  an  Angus  bull;  they  were  dull  and  sad,  and  Dean  Clark  could 
not  hate  this  man  quite  so  much  as  he  wanted  to. 

Here  in  the  hotel  on  F  Street  were  more  men  in  uniform.  They  were 
not  colored  men;  they  were  as  white  as  Dean  Lucan  Clark,  but  not  so 
pale,  and  they  moved  with  greased  regularity  to  let  him  in  at  the 
revolving  door  and  to  ferry  him  skyward  to  his  room. 

Or  rather,  to  his  two  rooms.  Seven  dollars  for  one,  ten  for  the  other: 
seventeen  dollars  per  day.  Constance  slept  on  a  cot  in  the  room  where 
her  mother  and  Ethel  occupied  the  beds.  He  would  have  to  mark  it 
down  in  his  little  book:  seventeen  dollars,  and  there  was  one-ninety-five 
for  the  tie  which  Constance  picked  out,  and  there  was  Agatha's  evening 
gown,  though  naturally  she  would  be  as  economical  as  possible. . .  .  She 
might  even  be  made  State  Regent.  .  .  . 
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He  went  in,  and  found  Agatha  trying  on  a  new  blue  gown  in  front  of 
the  mirror,  and  Ethel  was  beside  her  with  a  mouthful  of  pins. 

"Isn't  this  choice,  Lucan?"  Agatha  had  culled  that  word  from  her 
grand-daughter's  vocabulary,  but  always  she  said  chice.  "It  was  re- 
duced. We  got  it  for  twenty-nine  eighty-five.,, 

Dean  Clark  said,  "I  saw  him.  I  saw  them  both." 

In  the  next  room,  Marietta  was  conversing  with  someone  on  the  tele- 
phone, and  her  voice  was  strident. 

Ethel  began  to  take  the  pins  out  of  her  mouth,  rapidly.  She  made  a 
little  miaow.  "Father,  did  he — ?" 

He  gave  her  the  crumpled  telegraph  envelope.  "You  are  to  write  to 
this  man,  and  Senator  Noovan  will  have  it — fixed  up,"  and  then  Ethel 
began  to  sob. 

"Ethel,  what  under  the  sun  ails  you,  child?  Lucan,  did  you  do  what 
President  Avery — ?" 

Dean  Clark  wanted  to  shriek,  "Two  battles,  by  God  in  Heaven!  And 
won  them  both,  without  adequate  artillery  support!"  He  said  to  his 
wife,  "Yes,  Agatha.  The  seven  thousand  dollars  is  assured." 

"Splendid,"  breathed  Agatha.  "Ethel,  what  are  you  sniffling  about? 
He  got  it — he  got  the  seven  thousand  for  Syrian."  .  . .  She  turned,  slowly, 
gazing  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  Her  head  lifted,  her  lips  began  to  move 
in  a  whisper:  Friends,  fellow  patriots,  Sisters  of  our  Great  Cause,  I  stand 
before  you  tonight  in  the  role  of  candidate  for —  Her  glasses  gleamed. 

The  telephone  receiver  crashed,  in  the  next  room,  and  a  slender  witch 
in  a  green  dressing-gown  rushed  through  the  bath  and  in  at  the  door. 
Marietta:  she  had  aluminum  curlers  dangling  all  over  her  head.  "Father," 
she  gasped,  "father,  you've  got  to  do  something  with  that  girl!" 

"Girl?"  he  asked,  as  they  gathered  round  her. 

The  Mother-Daughter  banquet,  the  Mother-Daughter  banquet.  Con- 
nie was  at  the  Town  woman's  apartment,  and  they  were  having  a  party, 
and  Connie  had  called  and  said  that  she  wouldn't  be  back  at  the  hotel 
in  time  to  attend  the  banquet.  "Drunk,"  yelled  her  mother.  "I  know 
she  was.  I  could  tell  it  by  her  voice.  Connie — was — drunk!" 

Agatha  said,  sharply,  "If  I  were  dressed,  Marietta,  I'd  go  up  there  and 
lug  that  young  one  home  and  give  her  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

"You,"  Marietta  howled,  "are  a  fine  one  to  talk.  A  fine  one!  You 
encouraged  her  to  go.  Grand-parents!  Good  grief,  I  never  thought  to 
see  the  day  when  I  wouldn't  have  a  home  of  my  own,  and  had  to  let  my 
own  parents  take  the  disciplining  of  my  daughter  right  out  of  my  hands! 
Father,  do  something!" 

He  asked,  quietly,  "You  wish  me  to  fetch  her?" 
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"Good  heavens,  yes!  Right  away.  That  woman —  The  banquet's 
promptly  at  eight  o'clock,  and  it's  nearly  night  now." 

From  the  doorway  he  spoke  to  them,  hat  in  hand.  "I  always  liked 
those  Town  girls.  They  were  brim-full  of  good  nature.  But  perhaps 
Betty  has  grown  a  trifle — a  trifle — " 

"A  trifle!"  echoed  Ethel,  viciously.  "She's  well-named,  if  you  ask  me. 
Town  woman." 

"Oh,  and  that  isn't  her  name,"  Marietta  cried.  "Her  married  name  is 
Alwin.  Do  you  know  the  building?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  left  Constance  there." 

Captain  Leavenworth  Clark  had  come  back  to  the  fort,  dismounted 
and  staggering  through  the  cactus,  after  eight  days  of  fighting  off 
Indians;  and  immediately  he  had  ridden  all  the  way  to  the  Arkansas 
River  when  he  heard  that  some  buffalo  hunters  were  in  distress.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Osborn  F.  Clark  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  privately  printed:  "Before 
we  reached  Monocacy  Junction,  on  the  march  to  Gettysburg,  we  were 
nearly  exhausted.  The  heat  was  terrific,  and  dust  got  in  our  throats,  and 
the  men  were  disposed  to  straggle.  I  felt  none  too  energetic  myself, 
having  lately  recovered  from  my  Chancellorsville  wound,  and  still  wear- 
ing bandages.  However,  we  held  our  place  in  column." 

Lucan  Clark  drove  to  K  Street.  The  building  had  a  pink  canopy  in 
front  of  it;  he  remembered  that;  he  imagined  that  there  was  a  feel  of 
California  about  the  building,  although  he  had  never  been  to  Cali- 
fornia. . . .  The  automatic  elevator  baffled  him  for  a  time,  but  at  last  he 
got  out  at  the  fourth  floor. 

In  Betty  Town's  apartment  lived  a  radio  which  sang  like  a  drunken 
sailor,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  dozen  girls  were  laughing,  although  there 
were  only  three.  Dean  Clark  rang  the  bell.  "I  have  come,"  he  said  to  the 
young  man  with  oily-red  hair,  who  opened  the  door,  "for  my  grand- 
daughter, Constance  Boston." 

The  young  man  cried  over  his  shoulder,  "Caspar  Milquetoast  in 
person!"  whatever  that  meant.  Then  he  held  the  door  ajar  and  bowed, 
spilling  half  his  cocktail  as  he  did  so.  Dean  Clark  saw  Constance,  getting 
up  from  a  davenport;  she  had  discarded  the  coat  of  her  suit,  and  looked 
very  pretty  and  trim  in  her  gay  red  blouse  and  black  skirt.  Her  eyes 
were  exceedingly  bright.  She  had  a  squat  glass  in  her  hand,  in  which  a 
cherry  and  a  slice  of  orange  bobbed  about.  That  drink,  thought  Dean 
Clark,  did  not  look  particularly  sinful. 

But  Constance  was  unsteady  on  her  feet.  So  were  some  of  the  others: 
Betty  Town,  looking  many  years  older  than  when  the  Dean  had  known 
her;  the  oily-red  young  man;  another  man  who  was  silent  and  hid  in  a 
corner;  and  a  young  girl  and  a  bald-headed  cupid  who  appeared  from 
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the  kitchenette.  Betty  kept  saying,  "Dean  Clark,  you  must  sit  down — I 
knew  Dean  Clark  years  ago,  Frieda,  I  knew  him  well. .  .  ." 

He  helped  Constance  with  her  coat.  "My  fur,"  were  the  only  words 
she  said,  and  someone  brought  it  to  her,  along  with  her  bag. 

"Goodbye,  Connie  Bennett,"  cried  the  red-haired  man,  and  that  was 
strange,  for  Boston  did  not  sound  like  Bennett.  Betty  kissed  Constance, 
and  then  the  door  closed.  Dean  Clark  could  hear  them  all  shrieking 
with  laughter,  inside. 

Constance  laughed,  too,  once  she  was  in  the  car.  "I  suppose  mother 
thinks  funny,"  she  mumbled. 

"She  sent  me,"  said  Lucan  Clark.  "I  did  not  particularly  wish  to  come, 
but  there  seemed — " 

"No  way  out?" 

"That  is  not  it,  exactly.  It  was  my  duty  to  come.  You  are  only 
seventeen,  my  girl." 

Constance  chortled,  and  squeezed  his  arm.  "Blame  it  all,  Gandy!  I 
can't  go  back  to  the  hotel  like  this." 

"No,"  he  said.  And  then,  "Lower  that  window  beside  you.  Not  too 
much.  There." 

The  tumultuous  herd  of  cars  squawked  around  them.  Dean  Clark 
drove  sedately  and  carefully,  though  his  eyes  and  teeth  were  both  aching 
now.  The  girl  beside  him  muttered,  "Empty  stomach — that  was  it.  Too 
many  old-f  ashioneds  empty  stomach.  Of  course  I've  got  to  go  to  Mother- 
Daughter  banquet  Daughters  Independence." 

"Of  course,"  he  agreed,  "because  they  are  depending  on  you.  That 
is —  I  believe,"  he  exclaimed,  amid  the  devious  twistings  of  a  traffic 
circle,  "that  is  why  so  many  frightening  things  that  we  do,  are  done." 

They  were  working  toward  the  Potomac. 

"Not  this  way  to  hotel,  Gandy." 

"No,  we  have  a  safe  hour  before  we  must  be  there.  I  want  you  to  feel 
better.  I've  heard,"  he  added  haltingly,  "about —  The  boys  at  Syrian  have 
all  sorts  of  ridiculous  remedies.  I  recall  hearing  some  talk  of  tomato 
catsup  and  hot  water." 

"Skip  it,"  said  Constance,  making  faces.  "Cup  of  black  coffee  would 
be  better." 

He  brought  it  to  her,  from  the  neon  glare  of  a  tiny  restauraunt  with 
an  enameled  front,  and  she  sipped  the  cupful  as  speedily  as  she  could. 
They  drove  on  toward  the  bridge,  and  the  whole  western  sky  looked  like 
a  crate  of  peaches. 

Constance  said  so.  "And  that  little  part  to  the  south,  Gandy.  That's 
yellower.  That's  cheese  wafers.  But  I  like  the  whole  business  very 
decidedly." 
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"My  dear  child,"  he  said. 

This  gate  of  Arlington  swung  toward  them  like  a  forbidding  jaw,  and 
Lucan  Clark  ground  his  brakes.  "No  chance."  A  young  man  in  khaki 
spoke  from  the  dusk.  "This  gate  is  being  closed." 

"But — "  Many  times,  Dean  Clark  marveled  how  he  came  to  say  it. 
"I  have  driven  a  long  way,  from  New  Jersey.  My — my  son  is  buried 
here." 

The  khaki  youth  looked  at  the  license  plate,  and  flung  his  hands  out, 
palms  up.  "Okay,  Pop.  When  you  drive  out,  go  to  that  other  gate  over 
there." 

"Why,  Gandy— " 

Their  tires  hummed  up  the  slow-winding  drive.  "Why,  my  lad.  Not 
your  son.  Not  Uncle  Waldo.  You  meant — your  father.  Didn't  you? 
General  Osborn  F.  Clark."  She  turned,  suddenly.  "Unless,"  she  faltered, 
"you  like  to  imagine  that  Uncle  Waldo's  the  Unknown  Soldier.  . .  ." 

They  paused  in  crunching  silence,  somewhere  between  the  fighting- 
top  of  the  battleship  Maine  and  a  great  coliseum  which  shaped  its  classic 
paleness  on  the  rim  of  the  valley.  . .  .  Their  feet  were  lonely  but  unafraid, 
echoing  among  the  borders  of  marble.  When  they  had  progressed  down 
more  steps,  they  faced  the  lights  of  the  city — a  great  feast  of  winking 
or  stolid  dots  crowded  over  the  whole  purple  landscape. 

Here  a  young  soldier  was  pacing  along  a  strip  of  rubber  matting  to- 
ward the  little  canvas  sentry-booth  which  waited  for  him.  Click,  and 
halt.  A  pause.  Click,  and  right-face.  Again  the  pause,  as  if  he  were 
expecting  some  friend  to  wake  up  and  speak  to  him.  Click,  once  more, 
and  right-face,  and  the  falling  motion  of  Forward,  March.  Dean  Clark 
and  Constance  came  closer  through  the  chilly  haze,  but  the  young  man 
did  not  observe  them.  It  was  no  part  of  his  occupation  to  observe  anyone 
who  might  be  standing  there. 

"Infantry,"  whispered  the  Dean. 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"His  uniform — his  badges.  You  see,  my  dear  girl — "  He  paused,  to 
nod  toward  the  staring  tomb  of  pure  white.  "You  come  from  a  long 
line  of  soldiers.  Your  great,  great,  great,  great-grandfather  was  Macca- 
baeus  Clark,  and  he  fought  at  Monmouth.  His  son,  Lucan  Clark,  was  in 
the  second  war  for  American  Independence.  Your  great,  great-grand- 
father was  Captain  Leavenworth  Clark — " 

Constance  said,  "Of  course.  Mexicans  and  Comanches. . . .  And  Uncle 
Waldo — your  son  Waldo  was  killed,  the  year  I  was  born." 

"The  town  was  Haazavant,  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,"  the 
Dean  told  her.  "One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  Infantry,  Forty-second 
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Division.  He  was  nineteen.  He  was  killed,  but  something  happened  to 
his  body.  It  was  never  recovered." 

She  shivered,  and  clutched  his  arm.  "I'm  okay  now.  Let's  go,"  and  he 
came,  willingly.  "Gandy,"  she  began,  as  they  climbed  into  the  sedan, 
"there's  been  one  of  our  Clarks  in  every  war  we  ever  had — successive 
generations.  Except  the  Spanish  War." 

He  stopped,  with  one  foot  on  the  running  board.  It  seemed  to  the 
girl  that  his  face  was  proudest  porcelain  in  the  gloom.  "Yes.  ...  I  do  not 
believe  in  war,  theoretically;  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  fighting 
the  idea  of  war,  and  shall  spend  more.  I  opposed  the  compulsory  military 
training  at  Syrian.  Nevertheless,  in  Eighteen  Ninety-eight,  I  did  wish  to 
go.  In  my  blood,  I  suppose.  I  had  a  certain  impulse — " 

"You  had  two  babies,"  whispered  Connie. 

"And  another  coming,"  he  said.  "That  was  Waldo.  There  was  no 
chance  of  my  going.  But  I  should  have  been  glad  to  be  a  soldier.  All 
along,  I  had  the  inclination  to — I  wanted  to — you  must  not  laugh  at  me, 
my  girl — to  do  brave  things.  Constance,  I  might  have  been  a  very  brave 
soldier!  I  could  have  obeyed  every  order,  even  disagreeable  ones,  even 
orders  which  made  me  afraid.  I  could  have  suffered  pain  and  fatigue, 
I  am  sure,  in  a  necessary  campaign." 

Still,  she  laughed.  It  was  the  hysterically  penetrating  laughter  of  a 
young  person  who  sees  and  understands  all  too  clearly.  She  drew  him  into 
the  car,  baffled  and  hurt  as  he  was.  She  kissed  him.  "Gandy,"  she  sobbed, 
"I'm  dreadfully  proud  to  be  related  to  you." 

"Well,"  he  said.  He  looked  through  the  windshield,  and  squared  his 
thin  shoulders.  "Now  there  have  been  three  battles  in  one  day,  Con- 
stance. With  little  or  no  artillery  support,  until  you  offered  yours." 

"The  General,"  she  swore,  "would  be  very  proud  of  you,  Gandy.  I'm 
absolutely  proud  of  you  myself."  The  tears  stood  hotly  in  her  eyes.  "I 
bet  Uncle  Waldo  would  be  proud  to  claim  you,  too." 

At  the  mention  of  the  name,  he  turned  away  quickly,  and  peered 
through  the  dusk  toward  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Then  he  started  the  motor. 


EVERYBODY  ought  to  go  to  Arlington  as  a  patriotic  ritual.  In  spring  and 
autumn  the  great  cemetery  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  America.  I 
was  long  obsessed  with  a  desire  to  project  Arlington — its  haunted  peace,  its 
beneficent  antiquity — in  a  short  story  that  might  coherently  express  a  venera- 
tion for  the  past  in  simple  family  terms. 

There's  a  certain  coincidental  weakness  in  this  tale;  perhaps  the  successive 
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generations  of  Clark  warriors  is  an  idea  all  too  threadbare.  But  I  am  proud  to 
have  written  A  Long  Line  of  Soldiers,  and  regard  the  story  with  respect  and 
affection. 

Like  the  far-removed  Rogues'  Gallery,  it  was  written  in  Room  214  at  the 
Hotel  Lafayette  in  New  York  City — hammered  out  on  my  old  L.  C.  Smith, 
in  the  last  season  when  I  was  regularly  writing  my  stuff  on  the  typewriter 
myself.  1935  was  the  year  in  which  I  began  to  dictate  all  my  prose. 

Even  nine  years  after  writing  the  story,  I  am  still  annoyed  with  the  big 
popular  magazines  because  they  all  turned  it  down.  Not  enough  "love  interest," 
said  some  editors;  and  some  were  even  foolish  enough  to  say  that  it  had  no 
"woman  interest,"  and  some  said  that  it  didn't  have  any  "action."  That  to  my 
mind  is  the  lousiest  criticism  of  all.  Why  should  the  editors  of  supposedly  intelli- 
gent periodicals  demand  that  their  readers  be  beguiled  necessarily  by  tales  in 
which  physical  action  and  conflict  predominate?  The  public  doesn't  always 
demand  such  claptrap,  I  am  convinced. 

Harper's  Magazine  finally  took  the  story.  That  was  in  the  days  when  Lee 
Hartman  was  still  alive  and  editing  there,  and  he  was  a  notable  enthusiast  for 
American  history.  But  the  story  would  have  reached  a  much  wider  public  in 
the  Post,  and  for  that  reason  especially  I  am  sorry  it  did  not  appear  therein. 

In  considering  the  stories  in  this  volume,  I  am  sure  that  A  Long  Line  of 
Soldiers  is  one  of  my  favorites. 
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SPOILS  OF  WAR 


FOR  the  twenty-sixth  time  that  afternoon  the  train  grated  to  a  stop. 
Andrew  Leftwood  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  brown  hills  beyond 
the  window — hills  which  had  moved  sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes  with 
appalling  slowness,  but  always  by  the  grace  of  God  shifting  themselves 
into  the  south  and  east. 

"We're  at  a  little  town,"  he  said. 

Samuel  Petrie  roused  from  his  stupor.  "What  town?"  he  mumbled 
through  his  matted  beard. 

"Don't  know,"  said  Leftwood.  "It  doesn't  matter,  much." 

They  sat  staring  at  the  cold  slate  of  the  sky  outside.  Around  them, 
other  inmates  of  the  car  moaned  or  snored,  or  talked  in  plaintive  voices, 
or  slumped  like  dead  men. 

Leftwood  coughed.  "Stir  your  bones,"  he  invoked  his  friend.  "We  still 
got  some  of  our  strength  left." 

The  seats,  the  blurred  and  vacant  faces,  swam  past  them  as  they 
staggered  to  the  door.  It  was  difficult  to  negotiate  the  steep  iron  steps, 
but  somehow  they  managed,  and  stood  at  last  on  the  packed  shale  of 
the  right-of-way. 

A  train  guard  moved  toward  them,  his  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
his  long  overcoat  flapping  in  the  wind.  "Got  plenty  of  time,"  he  said, 
respectfully,  "if  you  want  to  move  around  and  get  a  bite  of  air.  We'll 
be  here  more'n  an  hour,  they  tell  me." 

"We've  been  living  on  air  for  eleven  months,"  sobbed  Petrie.  "What 
we  want  now  is  victuals!" 

The  guard  rolled  his  quid  of  tobacco.  "Might  try  one  of  them  houses, 
sir."  There  was  awe  as  well  as  respect  and  pity  in  his  tone.  "We're  wait- 
ing for  an  east-bound  train,  and  you  got  plenty  time  to  forage  around." 
He  felt  in  the  leather  haversack  at  his  side.  "I  did  have  some  pone,  sir, 
but  I  give  it  all  away  to  them  poor  fellers  in  the  second  car." 

Slowly,  Leftwood  and  Petrie  wrenched  their  way  up  the  hill.  Hunger 
was  like  an  angry  lash  laid  across  their  shoulders.  Above,  a  big  brick 
house   grew   from   the   hillside.   The   steps   sagged,   there   were   broken 
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window  panes  mended  with  paper,  but  a  tail  of  blue  wood-smoke  curled 
invitingly  from  a  rear  chimney. 

Leftwood  declared,  "Sam,  we're  on  Northern  soil." 

"Can't  be.  Virginia,  this  is.  We  haven't  yet  crossed  the  Ohio  River." 

"A  lot  of  counties  stayed  in  the  Union,"  insisted  the  tall  Iowan.  "I 
guess  this  is  one  of  them.  West  Virginia,  now — a  good  Union  state,  and 
don't  you  forget  it!" 

In  the  yard  beside  the  brick  house,  a  bent  old  negro  was  chopping 
wood  with  a  broken-handled  axe.  He  brandished  his  axe,  and  glared  at 
the  two  scarecrows  who  leaned  on  the  gate.  "Ole  tramps,"  he  yelped, 
"you  git  right  along!  Don't  you  bother  'round,  you  army  tramps!" 

The  house  door  opened,  and  an  elderly  woman  peered  out — a  white 
woman.  "Milt,"  she  snapped,  "what's  wrong?" 

"Tramps,  Mis'  Anna.  I  tell  'em  scat — " 

Andrew  Leftwood  called,  as  politely  as  he  could,  "Ma'am,  we're  just 
off  that  train  below  the  hill.  Federal  officers,  on  our  way  home  from 
Libby  prison.  Can  we  trouble  you  for  a  mite  of  food?" 

She  came  out  on  the  porch.  "Will  the  train  wait?" 

"It'll  be  here  an  hour,  Ma'am." 

"I  don't  wonder  that  Milt  took  you  for  vagabonds!" 

They  shivered  in  their  parti-colored  rags.  "It's  how  prisoners  have  to 
dress,  Ma'am.  Federal  coat,  rebel  pants  . . .  whatever  we  get  hold  of.  . .  ." 

The  woman  crossed  the  wide  gallery  to  the  steps  and  trotted  down 
to  meet  them,  as  lightly  as  a  girl.  Her  face  swam  mistily  before  their 
feverish  gaze.  "Poor  souls,"  she  said.  She  was  between  them,  with  a  thin 
hand  under  either  elbow — impelling,  aiding.  "Walk  slowly.  You're 
naught  but  skin  and  bones. .  .  .  I'm  the  Widow  Pendleton.  I'm  a  mother; 
and  I'm  thinking  of  your  poor  mothers!  There's  coffee  in  the  house,  and 
I'll  warm  some  biscuits  left  from  morning,  and  make  gravy — " 

Petrie  fainted,  as  soon  as  he  was  inside. 

He  was  sitting  beside  the  table,  wrapped  in  a  homespun  blanket,  when 
the  red-haired  girl  came  in.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl;  Petrie  choked 
over  his  last  swallow  of  brandy.        , 

Mrs.  Pendleton  had  opened  the  door  when  the  first  knock  sounded. .  . . 
"I  saw  somebody — come  in,"  the  young  woman  whispered. 

"Officers,"  said  the  widow,  "though  they  don't  look  it.  They're  north- 
bound from  Libby  prison.  Come  in,  Susan,  and  stir  the  gravy  for  'em!" 

Petrie  wasn't  able  to  stand,  but  Andrew  Leftwood  arose  quickly.  His 
skeleton  body  thrilled  at  the  newness  of  the  experience  .  .  .  somewhere,  a 
life  like  this;  civilization,  no  rats,  no  smells,  a  pretty  girl  coming  in — 

"Good  day,  Miss." 
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"Sit  down,  sir!"  cried  Mrs.  Pendleton.  "This  is  just  Susan  Binford,  a 
young  neighbor  of  mine.  I  don't  want  you  to  drap  and  die  from  weak- 
ness." 

Lef  twood  muttered,  "Ma'am,  we  didn't  introduce  ourselves  .  . .  you've 
been  so  kind,  I . .  .  this  fellow's  Sam  Petrie,  Captain,  Sixth  Wisconsin 
V.I.  I'm  Lieutenant  Andrew  Leftwood,  Eleventh  Iowa  Infantry." 

The  widow  hustled  him  into  his  chair.  "You'll  be  Lieutenant  Nobody 
unless  you  set  down  mighty  quick.  I  declare,  they  didn't  feed  you  much 
in  Richmond!" 

"No,"  he  said.  He  sat,  chewing  biscuits,  and  watching  the  young 
woman  as  she  moved  about  the  room.  She  hung  her  shawl  and  bonnet 
behind  the  door,  then  took  down  a  faded  blue  apron  and  tied  its  strings 
around  her  waist. 

At  the  stove,  Mrs.  Pendleton  performed  sizzling  miracles  with  fat 
and  meal  and  frying-pan. 

"How  you  feeling,  Sam?"  asked  Leftwood,  his  mouth  full. 

Petrie  grinned  weakly.  "That  brandy  set  me  up.  I  can  eat,  now." 

The  girl  placed  before  him  a  plate  and  a  cup;  he  sniffed  the  steam  of 
hot  coffee.  "Miss,"  whispered  Petrie,  "you're  so  good  to  us.  .  . ." 

Miss  Susan  Binford  smiled.  There  were  dark  circles  under  her  blue 
eyes,  circles  that  might  have  come  from  sleepless  nights,  from  months  of 
worry  and  waiting.  "It's  a  pity  for  anybody  to  be  starved,  sir,"  she  said. 

"It's  war,"  cried  Widow  Pendleton  from  the  stove-side,  "but  no  good 
ever  come  of  starving  folks  to  death." 

"That  wasn't  all,  Ma'am,"  Leftwood  said.  "There  were  the  rats." 

Petrie  nodded.  "We  used  to  hunt  them,  when  we  could  get  hold  of  a 
stick  with  a  nail  in  it." 

Down  in  the  cold  valley,  train  whistles  wailed. 

The  old  negro  scrambled  across  the  outside  gallery,  and  clawed  and 
yelled  against  the  door  until  Mrs.  Pendleton  opened  it.  "Mis'  Anna,"  he 
squawled,  "look,  look!  Mis'  Anna — it's  Mars  Allan.  Look!  Mars — " 

White  as  ghosts,  the  two  women  were  fighting  him  out  of  the  way  and 
trying  to  reach  the  steps.  The  doQr  swung  wide,  and  the  two  officers  at 
the  table  could  see  another  skeleton  who  looked  like  themselves,  but 
even  more  emaciated.  A  blue  ruin  of  tatters,  once  a  Federal  overcoat, 
draped  his  body.  God  alone  knew  how  he  had  mounted  that  hill,  for  he 
was  creeping  up  the  steps  on  his  hands  and  his  knees — eyes  blazing  with 
fever,  but  he  laughed  as  he  crawled — the  laughter  of  a  dead  man  raised 
to  life,  of  a  wanderer  come  home. 

"Ma,"  he  was  crying.  "Ma  .  . .  Susan.  .  . ." 

They  carried  him  inside.  Petrie  felt  a  return  of  pride  and  strength  as 
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lie  staggered  to  his  feet  and  gave  Up  chair  and  blanket  to  this  man  who 
owned  them. 

Leftwood's  cadaverous  face  was  flushed  with  excitement.  "Your  son, 
Ma'am?  I  can  scarce  believe —  Why,  he  must  have  been  in  that  second 
car,  with  the  very  sickest  ones!"  He  went  to  help  them,  and  put  his  own 
thin  hands  on  the  shoulder  of  the  newcomer  as  they  eased  him  into  the 
chair. 

"Allan,"  the  girl  was  sobbing.  "I  prayed  you'd  come!  I  prayed  to 
God—" 

Andrew  Leftwood's  voice  cracked  with  rage.  "I  ask  you,  Ma'am,"  he 
cried  with  no  tact  or  reason,  "to  take  a  look  at  your  son.  The  rebs  sent 
him  back  to  you  like  this!  He's  in  worse  shape  than  us,  and  I  thought  we 
were  bad!  He  must  have  been  at  Andersonville  or  Belle  Isle — " 

The  bearded  lips  of  the  widow's  son  shriveled  in  a  grin.  "Johnson's 
Island,  sir." 

"Johnson's  Island,"  echoed  Leftwood.  "Where's  that?" 

"At  Sandusky,  Ohio.  I  was  paroled  this  week."  The  man  wanted  to 
get  to  his  feet,  but  couldn't.  "I'll  introduce  myself,  sir.  Captain  Allan 
Pendleton,  late  Thirteenth  Virginia  Infantry,  Confederate  States 
Army!" 

Leftwood  fumbled  at  the  window.  There  were  two  locomotives  to  be 
seen  in  the  valley — two  lines  of  awful  cars.  The  ea$t-bound  train  had 
come. 
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SPOILS  of  War  was  written  in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  in  July,  1935,  and  was  first 
entitled  The  Son  of  the  Widow.  That  had  a  Masonic  significance  which  might 
have  annoyed  some  Masons  who  read  it,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  was  given 
this  other  title  by  the  editors  of  the  American  Magazine.  (No,  I  am  not  a, 
Mason.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  one  rare  case  in  which  I  think  the  editors' 
title  is  better  than  the  author's. 

When  Spoils  of  War  was  published  a  few  months  later,  it  brought  a  perfect 
storm  of  criticism — chiefly  from  valiant  ladies  of  the  Daughters  of  Union 
Veterans  and  kindred  organizations.  The  American  Magazine  editors  ducked 
neatly  and  passed  the  brick-bats  to  me.  I  replied  to  these  letters. 

Johnson's  Island  was  no  joke  and  I  knew  it,  because  I  had  done  a  lot  of 
research  about  the  old  prison  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  for  another  purpose.  Prisoners 
did  receive  insufficient  food  at  Johnson's  Island,  and  at  a  lot  of  other  Northern 
prisons;  and  I  seem  to  recall  that  ten  percent  of  the  rebel  prisoners  at  Camp 
Douglas,  Chicago,  died  in  one  month  because  of  bad  food  and  insanitary  con- 
ditions. 
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Often  I  have  been  the  target  of  abuse  by  fiery  folk  living  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  because  I  chose  to  portray  some  circumstances  of  the 
Civil  War  with  what  I  believed  to  be  complete  accuracy.  But  generally  speaking, 
the  embattled  Yankees  have  let  me  alone. . . .  They  didn't,  when  it  came  to 
Spoils  of  War.  They  demanded  that  their  subscription  to  the  American  Maga- 
zine be  cancelled.  They  demanded  my  scalp  and  my  hide,  too. 

No  rebel,  they  cried,  had  ever  starved  in  a  Northern  prison.  To  hear  those 
earnest  but  ill-informed  persons  rant,  you  would  have  thought  that  the  rebel 
prisoners  had  chicken  dinners  every  day  in  the  week,  with  ice  cream  on  Sundays. 

My  standard  reply  was  to  quote  verse  and  chapter  from  unbiased,  unprejudiced 
investigations — some  of  those  conducted  by  agencies  of  our  national  government, 
or  by  historical  societies  which  carried  the  blessing  of  the  G.A.R.  The  most  fun 
came,  though,  when  I  replied  to  the  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans;  some  few 
hot-tempered  and  sharp-tongued  females  of  this  organization  had  seen  fit  to 
abuse  me  spitefully  and  personally.  They  said  also  that  they  bet  I  was  an  Un- 
reconstructed Rebel  myself  (which  caused  me  to  start  guiltily,  and  recall  Miss 
George  on  the  Appomattox  porch). 

But  I  had  ammunition  to  fire  back  at  them:  I  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Civil  War 
Musicians,  too,  and  how  did  they  like  that? 
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THE  DOLL  WITH  A  BUSTED  LEG 


IN  THE  long  ago,  Minnie  Woodford  had  blue  eyes;  the  foliage  of  her 
hair  was  wheat-colored,  and  Stony  Horn  reckoned  that  her  eyes  might 
still  be  blue,  even  after  five  years. 

You'd  dream  about  a  girl  like  that  when  you  were  riding  across 
Shaving  Kettle  Hill  at  night,  alone,  and  the  deer  slipped  silently  off  into 
the  brush  on  either  side  of  you. 

This  was  past  the  age  when  everybody  wore  chaps  in  the  street. 
McKinley  was  in  the  White  House,  the  Southern  Pacific  was  tangling 
Cabezos  County,  and  Mr.  Stony  Horn  didn't  wear  holsters.  Not  many 
people  wore  guns  in  sight  any  more,  but  Stony  Horn  had  never  carried 
his  guns  where  the  sun  could  shine  on  them. 

He  carried  two  Forty-fives  inside  the  front  band  of  his  trousers;  the 
flaps  of  the  vest  concealed  their  pearly  butts,  and  Stony 's  hands  could 
grow  around  those  butts  and  drag  them  out  in  a  few  tenths  of  a  second. 
Ordinarily  he  got  the  right-hand  gun  out  first.  It  was  quite  remarkable, 
but  you  never  stopped  to  worry  about  it  very  long  if  you  were  standing 
up  opposite  Stony  Horn. 

Grace  was  twenty-three  months  old.  She  owned  a  doll  with  a  green 
shirt-waist,  and  the  doll  had  a  compound  fracture  of  its  left  leg. 

These  are  isolated,  irrelevant  facts.  You  can  read  them  and  study  them 
and  still  come  to  no  definite  conclusion.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  simply 
to  juggle  the  facts  in  your  mind.  Some  of  us  think  that's  all  the  Supreme 
Juggler  of  Facts  did,  anyway. 

One-Way  Freeman — a  sallow,  slender,  buck-toothed  man — was  wait- 
ing with  two  horses,  when  Stony  Horn  stepped  into  the  moonlight.  The 
Limited  did  not  stop  at  Minaret  except  to  discharge  passengers  from 
points  east  of  El  Paso;  this  was  the  first  time  it  had  stopped  in  many 
weeks.  In  the  old  days  there  would  have  been  a  crowd  to  see  it,  even 
though  it  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  But  the  world  was  flowing 
past  Minaret,  these  years. 

Freeman  tied  his  horses  at  the  pole  fence  and  walked  toward  the  end 

of  the  train.  The  cars  had  slid  past,  clicking  under  way  again,  before  he 

made  out  the  figure  of  Stony  Horn. 

t 
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Mechanically,  One-Way  Freeman  took  off  his  hat.  God  knows  if  any- 
one had  ever  done  that  to  Stony  Horn  before,  much  as  he  had  been 
loved  or  feared. 

"Got  the  horses?"  asked  Stony.  His  voice  sounded  just  the  same.  It 
was  funny,  because  Freeman  thought  that  his  voice  would  have  changed. 
It  was  asking  a  lot  to  expect  a  voice  to  be  the  same,  after  five  years. 

"Sure,"  said  One-Way.  "I  bought  you  a  paint." 

They  shook  hands  with  the  certain  awkwardness  of  men  who  had 
never  done  much  hand-shaking,  and  now  were  reduced  to  it  by  the  most 
poignant  circumstance.  "They're  over  here  by  the  fence,"  said  One-Way. 
He  took  a  quick  look  around.  No  one  had  come  down  from  the  few 
kerosene  lamps  of  the  town. 

The  paint  pony  rubbed  its  shoulder  against  bleached  poles.  One-Way's 
sorrel  dozed,  planning  what  he  would  do  with  his  hind  hoofs  if  anyone 
got  around  there.  Stony  walked  over  to  the  pinto  and  touched  his  nose. 
The  pony  stared  with  wide  eyes  through  the  moonlight.  His  ears  turned 
slightly,  but  did  not  lie  back,  and  he  didn't  wrinkle  his  muzzle. 

"I'd  forgotten  how  a  stock  saddle  looked,"  said  Stony.  "They  don't 
have  stock  saddles  where  I've  been." 

"Is  that  a  fact?"  said  Freeman.  "And  that  reminds  me,  there's  been 
one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you,  but  it  can  wait  a  minute.  We'd  better  head 
for  Lucas  Canyon.  Somebody's  liable  to  come  down  from  that  restaurant 
any  minute." 

Stony  said,  "That  makes  sense." 

They  didn't  speak  again  until  the  shadow  of  Shaving  Kettle  Hill  was 
black  all  around  them.  Then  Stony  broke  the  silence.  "How  many  know 
what's  true  about  me,  Freeman?" 

Freeman  counted  on  his  fingers.  "Four,  I  guess.  Johnny  Coffin,  and 
Osage,  and  Biscuit  Flinch,  and  me." 

"The  old  lady  who  brought  me  up  used  to  say  that  four  could  keep 
a  secret  if  three  of  them  were  dead."  Horn  looked  at  the  moon.  "Do 
you  reckon  if  any  of  the  four  you  named  are  dead?" 

Freeman  nodded  seriously.  "We're  dead  and  buried,  spoon  fashion,  in 
a  ditch.  All  of  us." 

A  corner  of  the  moon  peered  out  at  a  curve  of  the  trail  and  Stony's 
eyes  glistened  for  a  moment,  and  then  were  smooth  and  shadowed  again. 
"I'm  glad  of  that,"  he  said.  "I  hanker  after  walking  up  that  street  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

Freeman  swung  his  sorrel.  "Stony,  I  never  thought  before.  Ain't  you 
got  a  trunk  or  valise  or  something?" 

"I  haven't  got  anything  but  a  handkerchief  and  my  guns,"  said  Stony. 
"I  had  some  little  things  on  the  train,  but  I  gave  them  all  to  the  darky. 
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I  don't  like  to  be  bothered  with  things.  All  I've  got  now  is  money  in  my 
belt.  I've  still  got  some  money  left." 

Freeman  said,  "I  guess  doctors  cost  an  awful  lot  of  money." 

"Who  did  you  bury?"  asked  Stony  Horn. 

Their  horses'  hoofs  crushed  along  the  first  slide  beyond  Shaving  Kettle. 
"He  had  heart  trouble,"  said  Freeman.  "Or  maybe  it  was  lungs.  Any- 
how, he  was  a  fellow  from  Ohio  that  used  to  have  a  shack  by  Juanita 
Creek.  He  came  out  here  for  his  health,  but  never  seemed  to  find  it. 
Biscuit  Flinch  and  Johnny  saw  him  laying  dead  when  they  were  on  their 
way  back  to  Jove  City." 

He  said,  meditatively,  "We  gave  you  a  pretty  fine  funeral,  Stony;  you 
ought  to  have  been  there  to  see  it." 

"It's  funny,"  said  Stony,  "but  I  never  did  figure  on  getting  buried. 
I  figured  on  getting  married,  that's  all." 

In  the  old  days  Freeman  would  have  had  a  coughing  fit,  but  now  he 
did  nothing  but  lean  forward  with  both  hands  clasped  around  his  saddle 
horn  as  the  sorrel  picked  its  way  up  the  slide. 

"We  used  to  ride  out  this  direction,  sometimes,"  said  Stony.  "We 
never  took  the  slide,  but  stayed  on  the  Shaving  Kettle  trail.  Nights,  I 
used  to  ride  out  here  alone  and  listen  to  the  deer  scooting  into  the 
chaparral.  Her  father  wouldn't  have  let  her  ride  out  here  at  night." 

Freeman  declared  with  conviction,  "I  guess  I  never  did  feel  romantic- 
inclined,  not  in  my  whole  life.  Anyway,  no  girl  like  Minnie  would  have 
looked  at  me." 

"She  looked  at  me,"  said  Stony. 

"By  God,  that's  a  fact."  Freeman  added,  "And  there  was  something  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  about — " 

Stony  Horn  didn't  hear  him.  When  they  reached  the  summit  they 
waited  to  let  their  horses  breathe.  Far  in  the  dark-blue  southwest,  the 
Limited  moaned  painfully.  The  Limited  couldn't  creak  through  bow- 
knot  canyons  or  angle  its  way  up  slides.  It  had  to  circle  the  flanks  of 
two  mountain  ranges  before  it  came  to  Jove  City. 

Stony  Horn  sat  down  on  his  haunches  and  shook  a  cigarette  from  its 
package.  "You  never  smoke,"  he  said  to  Freeman. 

One-Way  cleared  his  throat.  It  seemed  that  there  were  a  dozen  ques- 
tions instead  of  one,  that  he  wanted  to  ask.  "You  never  used  to." 

"Well,"  said  Stony,  "you  lay  around  hospitals  for  a  few  years,  and 
you'd  smoke.  I'll  bet  you'd  smoke  cigars  or  opium;  no  telling  what  you'd 
smoke." 

He  sighed  and  nodded  toward  the  nearest  range  of  hills — brown  and 
purple  in  the  moonlight.  "I  always  did  want  to  bring  her  up  here  at 
night." 
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One -Way  Freeman  began  to  work  at  his  cinch  strap.  "Take  Owen 
Treat,  now.  Not  what  I'd  call  a  bad  fellow." 

"Kind  of  soft,"  said  Stony,  "and  his  old  man  is  softer.  So  was  Jim 
Woodford,  before  he  got  killed.  They  hired  me  as  marshal  of  Jove  City, 
and  then  kicked  their  heads  off  every  time  I  laid  out  some  monkey  in 
the  street.  There  was  only  one  way  to  handle  the  stamp-mill  crowd,  and 
the  thugs  they  sent  to  boss  the  town.  I  handled  them  that  way.  Old  Man 
Treat  and  his  kind  thought  I  ought  to  speak  gently."' 

Freeman  quit  fooling  with  his  saddle  and  began  to  work  on  the  bridle. 
It  was  an  old  bridle;  it  really  didn't  need  any  repairs.  "I  know,"  he  said, 
"but  any  girl  might  be  tricked  into  thinking  Owen  Treat  would  make 
a  good  husband.  He  might  have  been  soft,  but  he  was  good-natured,  and 
he  wasn't  a  bad-looking  fellow." 

"You  talk  like  he  was  dead,"  said  Stony. 

"I  guess  there's  no  mistake  about  that,"  replied  Freeman.  "He  got 
typhoid  fever  two  years  ago." 

Stony  measured  his  cigarette  against  the  moon.  "Is  Old  Man  Treat 
still  mayor?" 

"You  used  to  be  mayor,"  Freeman  said.  "Your  badge  said  marshal,  but 
you  used  to  be  mayor.  And  Carney  Robinson  and  the  rest  of  them  moved 
in,  as  soon  as  they  had  moved  you  out.  Robinson  bought  some  mortgages 
against  Old  Man  Treat,  and  he  gave  him  an  awful  squeeze.  Folks  say 
that  the  old  man  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  maybe  that  was  it.  Owen 
and  his  wife  went  down  to  the  hotel  at  Juanita  Crossing." 

Stony  Horn  asked,  "Wife?" 

"They  had  a  kid,  too,"  Freeman  told  his  sorrel.  "It  was  a  girl,  and 
mighty  pretty.  I  guess  you'd  expect  that." 

Stony  Horn  got  up  slowly.  He  stamped  on  his  cigarette,  but  missed  its 
orange  coal  and  had  to  stamp  a  second  time.  "I  reckon  you're  trying  to 
tell  me  bad  news,  One-Way." 

Freeman  nodded  limply.  "I  would,  if  there  was  any  use  talking  to  the 
dead.  As  far  as  the  town  was  concerned,  you  were  dead,  and  as  far  as 
Minnie  Woodford  was  concerned  you  were,  too.  They  shot  you  from 
three  directions  over  here  in  Lucas  Canyon,  and  I  know  who  did  it.  It 
was  Carney  Robinson  and  the  Shelky  boys  and  some  more  of  their  crowd. 
We  found  you,  and  sneaked  you  on  to  the  train,  and  sent  you  East.  But 
why  did  you  stay  five  years?" 

In  the  accusing  silence  which  followed,  Horn  climbed  into  his  saddle. 
"I  was  shot  in  the  chest,"  he  said,  "and  that  healed  up.  So  did  my  head. 
But  it  took  them  a  long  time  to  heal  my  thighbone.  It  had  as  many  holes 
in  it  as  an  old  straw  hat.  That's  the  reason  I  stayed  in  New  York.  I 
wasn't  going  to  come  back  except  in  one  piece.  I  won't  say  that  it 
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wouldn't  have  made  some  difference  if  Minnie  was  promised  to  me,  but 
she  wasn't.  She  said  I  was  a  killer,  and  folks  who  live  by  the  gun  would 
die  by  the  gun,  and  a  lot  of  other  foolishness  she  had  learned  from  her 
father.  We  had  a  kind  of  fuss,  and  that  was  probably  the  reason  why  I 
let  myself  get  ambushed  over  in  Lucas.  I  didn't  have  my  wits  riding 
along  with  me." 

It  was  the  longest  speech  which  Freeman  had  ever  heard  Stony  make 
at  a  single  time.  It  left  him  embarrassed  and  rather  frightened  as  well. 
"I  tell  you,  Stony,"  he  said,  "you  can't  blame  her.  We  was  sworn  to  the 
secret.  A  girl  can't  marry  anybody  that's  nailed  up  in  a  box  and  buried 
with  a  fifty-dollar  gravestone  on  top  of  him.  And  maybe  she  thought 
she'd  get  a  good  husband  out  of  it." 

"She  got  to  be  a  widow,  that's  what  she  got,"  Stony  whispered,  "if 
what  you  tell  me  is  true." 

"I  could  tell  you  a  lot  more,"  said  Freeman. 

Stony  muttered,  "Let's  ride.  After  all,  maybe  you're  right.  I  reckon 
I've  gone  back  to  dust  by  this  time." 

He  didn't  look  like  a  ghost,  but  he  was  a  ghost,  for  all  that.  As  they 
worked  their  way  down  toward  the  river,  and  his  hot  breath  was  sour 
inside  him,  he  didn't  see  how  in  justice  to  himself  and  his  friends,  he 
could  have  remained  dead.  The  swift,  bitter  flowering  of  his  youth  had 
come  while  he  was  marshal  of  Jove  City,  and  though  revolvers  had 
finally  smudged  out  that  flower,  he  had  always  played  with  the  notion 
of  resurrecting  it  into  a  second  bloom. 

During  the  final  year  of  convalescence,  when  he  spent  long  hours  with 
his  guns  in  front  of  the  mirror  of  his  hall  bedroom,  he  had  imagined 
that  Jove  City  would  be  essentially  as  he  had  left  it. 

He  was  reborn,  as  surely  as  knotted  new  bones  grew  where  the  old 
ones  had  been  smooth.  But  at  last  he  realized  that  the  world  had  not 
been  reborn  with  him.  One-Way  Freeman,  prowling  silently  on  the  sure- 
footed sorrel,  was  a  firm  reminder  that  Stony  Horn  could  never  catch 
up  with  his  past. 

Stony  had  not  been  capable  of  writing  to  Minnie  Woodford  for  a 
good  six  months  after  Carney  Robinson  and  his  men  waited  for  him 
amid  the  red  rocks  of  Lucas  Canyon.  For  another  year  at  least  he  had 
not  wanted  to  tell  her  that  he  was  alive.  His  pride  stemmed  mainly 
from  the  guns  which  had  been  his  livelihood.  But  Minnie  met  that  pride 
with  nothing  but  scorn  and  resentment. 

Her  father  had  come  from  an  eastern  state,  wound  in  absurd  civiliza- 
tion which  strangled  him  at  last.  Minnie  had  come  from  her  father, 
wrapped  in  the  same  film  of  civilization,  through  which  she  would  not 
let  Stony  reach.  In  those  past  five  years,  when  Stony 's  world  was  walled 
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on  one  side  by  operating  tables  and  on  the  other  by  his  tough  little  bul- 
wark of  bank  notes,  another  man  had  effected  the  rape  of  Minnie's 
civilization. 

The  two  riders  crawled  amid  the  tortuous  windings  of  a  dry  creek 
bed;  the  moon  went  lower  and  couldn't  find  them.  "One-Way,"  said 
Stony,  "I  reckon  I'm  the  only  man  who  was  ever  able  to  take  his  money 
into  the  next  world." 

"If  you'd  trusted  the  bank,"  said  Freeman,  "you  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to.  But  as  happened,  it  was  only  a  question  of  opening  your  tin  box 
and  high-tailing  to  the  express  office  at  Tombstone." 

In  the  first  blue  powder  of  dawn  they  swung  from  their  horses  in  a 
grove  of  pinon  trees,  a  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Jove  City  cattle-yards. 

"I'll  time  it  for  ten  o'clock,"  said  Stony.  "You  take  the  horses  and  put 
them  away,  and  go  to  bed  if  you  want  to.  I  won't  start  down  that  street 
until  every  mother's  son  of  them  is  on  it." 

Freeman  nodded.  "I  couldn't  figure  why  you  wanted  me  to  meet  you 
in  Minaret,  but  now  I  see.  The  Limited  went  through  here  hours  ago, 
and  there's  always  folks  at  the  station.  . . .  Where  are  you  going  to  be,  in 
the  meantime?" 

Horn  asked,  "Has  Clinton  still  got  his  lumber  yard?" 

"Yes,"  said  Freeman,  "and  he  still  cheats  people  on  shingles.  But  I 
guess  it  will  be  a  comfortable  place  for  you." 

"I  don't  like  to  feel  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,"  said  Stony  Horn,  "but  I 
reckon  I  got  to  feel  that  way  till  ten  o'clock.  And  one  thing:  don't  you 
or  any  of  the  other  boys  do  any  shooting." 

Freeman  swung  his  leg  across  the  sorrel  and  reached  for  the  rein  of 
the  pinto  pony.  "At  least  we'll  let  you  do  yours  first.  Don't  forget  that 
more  than  half  the  population  will  go  home  and  get  down  on  their  knees 
and  make  some  pretty  nice  prayers.  Carney  Robinson  isn't  a  comfortable 
mayor." 

Horn  glared  through  the  dark  green  shadows.  "I'm  not  doing  this  for 
half  the  population  of  Jove  City,  One-Way.  I'm  doing  it  for  myself." 

"One  thing,"  said  Freeman,  from  the  boundary  of  underbrush,  "I've 
been  wanting  to  ask  you  all  night,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  joke  me 
about  it,  if  I  do  ask.  It's  about  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Is  it  a  fake?" 

"What  do  vou  mean,  a  fake?" 

"I  mean  that  I've  always  read  about  it,  but  I  couldn't  ever  believe  a 
statue  might  have  a  stairway  in  its  arm." 

Horn  said,  "One-Way,  I  never  even  saw  it,  but  I  heard  a  lot  of  talk." 

"Talk  don't  get  you  nowhere,"  replied  the  disgruntled  Freeman.  "I 
ought  to  know,  because  I've  been  relying  on  talk  ever  since  you  was 
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killed.  I'll  see  you  at  ten  o'clock,"  and  then  he  and  the  horses  went  north. 
Stony  slid  past  the  cattle  pens  and  side-tracks,  in  the  pale  half-light, 
toward  Clinton's  deserted  lumber  yard. 

He  lived  in  a  black  corner,  deep  in  a  well  of  piney  odors,  until  the 
hands  of  his  watch  declared  that  it  was  ten  o'clock.  During  that  time  he 
accused  Minnie  Woodford,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  he  was 
capable.  He  indicted  her  on  fifty-seven  different  counts,  and  tried  her, 
and  found  her  innocent,  and  then  he  accused  her  all  over  again. 

His  fingers  felt  the  Colts  under  their  encasing  fabric.  His  lips  tight- 
ened, relaxed  in  a  smile,  and  tightened  forever.  He  strode  up  the  dim 
runway  past  piles  of  resinous  lumber;  he  could  smell  the  gum  soaking 
out  of  cedar.  Coils  of  chicken-wire  were  stacked  on  a  framework. 

He  walked  out  into  the  sunlight,  into  the  breath  of  Jove  City,  and 
already  the  lumber  yard  was  ten  miles  behind  him. 

Two  empty  milk  cans  and  a  box  of  beer  bottles  lay  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  Brandimier's  pool  hall.  Ed  Brandimier  was  standing  in  the 
door,  looking  up  and  down  the  street. 

Stony  called,  "Ed!"  and  when  he  said  it  there  was  a  guttural  pride  in 
his  throat. 

Ed  looked  at  him:  one  pink  arm  slid  slowly  off  the  door- jamb.  Ed 
became  a  fat  pink-and-white  dummy. 

Stony  Horn  walked  out  into  the  street.  It  was  his  street,  he  admitted 
to  himself.  Nobody  else  had  ever  written  a  signature  among  those  wheel 
ruts. 

On  his  left  someone  kept  gasping,  "Look  at  that"  and  tfLook-a-there." 
.  . .  It  was  the  voice  of  a  half-wit,  tumbled  brains  trying  to  orientate 
themselves  to  this  new  and  unequivocal  order  of  things.  Stony's  hands 
swayed  easily  before  him  as  he  went;  his  fingers  arched  toward  his  body. 
The  flaps  of  his  vest  were  solid  before  his  belt.  There  was  no  bulge. 

Once  he  had  been  an  orphan  in  Colorado,  once  he  had  been  an  invalid 
in  New  York,  but  now  he  was  a  giant  towering  over  any  building  in 
Jove  City.  Once  he  had  even  gone  to  school,  and  there  he  had  learned 
a  poem  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  He  had  recited  it,  too,  no  matter 
how  frightened  he  was,  and  it  sat  in  his  brain  always.  Under  his  slouched 
hat  left  and  right  he  glanced. 

Stony  Horn's  pounding  boots  said,  "Stonewall  Jackson.  Ha."  All 
around  him  people  were  yelling,  or  tumbling  silently  into  covered  door- 
ways. For  a  fleeting  second  Horn  winked  his  eyes  shut.  Already  he  was 
passing  the  first  corner,  and  that  was  the  street  where  Minnie  Woodford 
used  to  live,  and  he  was  trying  to  ward  off  the  eternal  pain  in  her  eyes. 
Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and — 
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Carney  Robinson's  face  kept  growing  and  swelling  closer,  pushing 
into  Stony's  consciousness  like  a  specter  which  would  not  be  put  down. 
Stony's  fingers  began  to  curve;  he  felt  the  squeeze  of  muscles  along  his 
taut  forearms.  Behind  Robinson  were  other  faces.  Abernathy's  saloon. 
There  was  a  bock  beer  sign,  but  nobody  in  Jove  City  had  tasted  bock 
beer  for  a  decade. 

Horn  said,  "Oh,  Carney." 

Robinson's  puffy  eyes  had  brown  lids  that  were  made  of  wrinkled  tin, 
and  couldn't  open  any  wider. 

"Don't  pull  those  guns,"  said  Stony  Horn. 

The  big  yellow  hands  congealed  in  mid-air. 

"Look  down,  Carney,"  Horn  said,  "down  at  my  shoe."  And  he  didn't 
look  down  himself,  but  his  right  leg  twisted  forward  to  expose  that  hole 
in  the  upper  rim  of  the  laced  boot.  "That  was  the  lowest  one;  it  went 
into  the  calf  of  my  leg.  It  didn't  bother  me,  but  the  other  ones  were 
higher." 

The  crowd  was  a  dead  mass  of  solid  bodies  and  wax  faces,  none  of 
them  alive. 

"I  guess  everybody's  here,"  said  Stony.  "I  see  Jud  Jennaway  and 
Charlie  Munster  and  the  Shelky  boys.  It  don't  take  news  long  to  travel 
here,  not  even  all  the  way  from  the  lumber  yard."  He  said,  "I  dumb  out 
of  my  grave  before  sun-up.  Come  here,  Carney." 

The  image  moved,  and  stopped,  and  moved  once  more. 

"Keep  coming,  Carney."  He  held  his  palms  pressed  against  his  groins 
as  if  a  pain  were  chewing  him  there.  He  took  the  black  guns  out  of 
Robinson's  holsters,  and  the  hands  of  One-Way  Freeman  reached  from 
somewhere  to  accept  this  first  offering. 

Stony  grasped  Robinson's  big  shoulders  and  spun  him  around  and 
looked  intently  into  his  face.  "Before  tonight,  Carney!  Unless  you're 
married;  then  you've  got  till  tomorrow.  I  don't  care  who  you  take  with 
you,  but  if  your  friends  stay  they  won't  like  it  here  any  more." 

He  pushed  past  Robinson  and  walked  directly  toward  the  curb.  The 
crowd  scattered,  stumbling  and  blundering.  Someone  gave  vent  to  a 
faint  cheer.  People  were  trying  to  reach  out  and  grasp  Stony's  hand.  He 
disregarded  them,  because  he  thought  that  shaking  hands  was  dangerous 
and  a  waste  of  time. 

All  along,  those  faces  kept  getting  in  his  way.  Whitish,  yellowish, 
pinkish  faces — tan  skins — and  even  some  spectacles  and  some  beards. 
They  whispered  and  stared.  People  cried  aloud  with  absurd  oaths  and 
hurrahs  and  exclamations.  But  still  he  walked,  steel  hands  curving  and 
swinging  in  front  of  him.  Then  he  was  inside  the  Morgan  House. 

The  proprietor  had  a  Scandinavian  mouth  and  eyes  of  no  particular 
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nationality,  and  sleeve  holders  of  soiled  lavender  elastic.  .  .  .  Stony's  voice 
was  saying  casually,  through  the  smoky,  thrice-breathed  air,  "Give  me 
my  old  rooms  at  the  side." 

The  Scandinavian  mouth  wriggled  and  did  funny  things,  and  a  drop 
j{  water  fell  from  the  man's  jaw. 

"Oh,  what  ails  you?"  cried  One- Way  Freeman  in  the  distance.  "This 
lin't  no  ghost.  It's  Stony  Horn,  and  he's  come  back  to  town." 

It  was  eight  o'clock  that  night  when  the  city  fathers  trooped  home 
from  their  final  conference  with  Stony.  On  the  stair  landing,  Osage 
Tilden  left  off  whittling  matches.  He  came  up  to  Stony 's  door  where 
Freeman  sat  on  a  tilted  chair.  "The  Shelky  boys  lit  out  for  Mexico,"  he 
said. 

"Jud  Jennaway  lit  out  for  further  than  that,"  announced  One-Way. 
"I  seen  him  at  the  depot  this  afternoon,  and  he  had  a  satchel  with  him. 
He  figured  maybe  he'd  join  the  army  and  go  help  civilize  the  Filipinos." 

Osage  grinned  slyly.  "Filipinos  are  like  Apaches,  I  reckon.  They  might 
make  a  meal  off  him." 

Freeman  said,  "Probably  they  wouldn't  like  ptomaine  poison  any 
better  than  we  would,"  and  then  Stony  Horn  came  out  of  his  bedroom 
with  Biscuit  Flinch  and  Johnny  Coffin. 

"Come  in  to  the  setting-room,"  he  ordered.  "The  office  of  mayor  has 
been  declared  vacant.  I  always  thought  Coffin  was  the  best  name  for  a 
furniture-and-undertaking-man  that  I  ever  heard,  and  I  reckon  it  might 
do  for  a  mayor  too.  Anyway,  Johnny's  father  is  going  to  saddle  up  and 
try  it.  Cooper  Clagg  has  resigned  as  sheriff,  and  Abbott  Bolesby  says  he'll 
make  a  satisfactory  one." 

One-Way  Freeman  sighed,  and  thought  of  a  twenty-five  cent  cigar, 
which  might  be  purchased  downstairs.  He  had  been  hankering  after  that 
cigar  for  a  long  time,  and  now  it  looked  as  if  he  had  it  coming. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Osage. 

"There  was  some  talk  about  a  police  force,"  Biscuit  Flinch  told  him. 
"Do  you  think  you're  eligible?  There  was  talk,  too,  about  the  voters 
going  to  the  polls — to  make  all  this  kind  of  legal—and  I  hope  you  boys 
give  them  an  honest  election." 

Stony  said,  "Let's  eat." 

"Didn't  you  eat?"  asked  One-Way.  "I  saw  enough  grub  carried  in 
there  to  feed  a  round-up." 

"Not  much.  I  was  too  busy  being  a  politician.  I  don't  like  politics,  but 
I  reckon  sometimes  it's  necessary." 

They  called  for  a  Chinese  boy  and  sat  down  to  wait.  "Real  estate  will 
take  a  tumble,"  Johnny  Coffin  predicted. 
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"Why  is  that?"  asked  Stony. 

"Well,  they'll  be  a  lot  on  the  market,  when  Carney  Robinson's  stuff 
is  turned  loose.  That  alone  ought  to  take  down  the  price  a  peg  or  two. 
They  say  he  owns  twelve  new  business  properties,  let  alone  the  hotel  at 
Juanita  Crossing." 

One -Way  Freeman  gulped,  and  his  thin  lip  drew  down  over  his  front 
teeth. 

Stony  Horn  was  on  his  feet,  hands  twitching,  his  gaze  turned  on 
Freeman,  his  face  as  expressionless  as  a  pie-tin.  "You  didn't  tell  me  that," 
he  said. 

The  other  men  knew  that  some  ugly  force  had  leaped  within  that 
room,  and  still  they  didn't  know  what  it  was  about. 

"Stony,"  said  One-Way,  "we  never  did  talk  about  real  estate." 

Stony's  hands  pushed  against  the  front  of  his  vest.  "I  want  to  be 
correct  on  this,  boys.  Are  you  dead  certain  Carney  Robinson  owns  that 
hotel  at  Juanita?" 

For  a  moment  no  one  answered.  Their  silence  was  assent  in  itself. 

"She's  just  a  widow,  Stony,"  Freeman  said,  "Just — " 

A  Chinese  waiter  grinned  in  the  doorway,  but  Stony  ordered  him 
back  downstairs.  "I  don't  give  a  damn  if  she's  five  widows,"  he  said.  "So 
she  runs  the  hotel  that  Carney  Robinson  owns!  And  do  you  reckon  he 
owns  her,  along  with  it?  I  know  one  piece  of  real  estate  that'll  never  go 
on  the  market.  I  wasn't  good  enough  for  her  when  I  was  here  before:  I 
made  my  living  by  killing!  But  I  never  made  it  by  murder  like  Carney 
did.  Get  the  horses,  somebody." 

"We  haven't  eaten,"  said  a  voice. 

Stony  laughed.  The  four  men  with  him  had  seen  cruel  things  and 
ugly  things,  there  in  the  streets  of  Jove  City,  but  they  would  rather 
see  them  again  than  hear  Stony  Horn  laugh  like  that. 

"We're  riding  to  Juanita  Crossing,"  said  Stony.  "If  anybody  thinks 
he's  hungry  he  can  take  along  a  sausage  and  roast  it  when  we  get  there, 
on  the  end  of  a  stick.  A  long  stick,  too." 

His  glance  lashed  them  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  hall  and 
through  the  lobby.  He  came  close  behind,  whipping  them  into  their 
saddles  without  another  word.  Even  the  black-chinned  Osage  Tilden, 
who  knew  little  enough  about  justice,  would  have  admitted  that  there 
might  be  a  horrid  justice  in  what  Stony  was  about  to  do.  But  every 
man  shivered  and  marveled  at  the  thought  of  visiting  such  justice  on 
the  girl  who  had  been  Minnie  Woodford. 

They  took  the  road  due  north  toward  the  dark  flats  of  desert  land 
which  some  mistaken  geographer  had  named  the  Pima  Meadows,  and 
the  speckled  stars  tried  to  build  shadows  under  their  horses'  feet,  but 
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failed.  They  rode  with  dry  wind  on  their  faces;  no  one  dared  remark 
that  it  was  good  to  be  riding  together  again. 

Flinch  said,  after  they  had  passed  the  dry  bottom,  "Did  Carney  go?" 

Twenty  hoofs  clicked  softly  among  the  stones. 

CT  didn't  see  him  again,"  said  Stony  Horn. 

"Nobody  seen  him,"  Johnny  Coffin  declared. 

"Well,"  Flinch  offered  humbly,  "he'll  go,  pronto.  But  in  the  hotel 
lobby  I  heard  someone  say  he  had  holed  in  all  afternoon  up  at  his 
mother's  place,  absorbing  liquor." 

A  pale  meteor  left  Arizona  and  fell  somewhere  in  Mexico.  "If  he's 
drunk,"  said  Stony,  "I  wouldn't  touch  him,  not  unless  I  had  to.  I  never 
dropped  a  drunk  man  yet.  When  we  get  back  to  town  we'll  do  some 
asking." 

The  hotel  had  been  built  when  the  railroad  was  first  laid  across  those 
rocks,  and  a  branch  line  wound  away  into  the  Aveiro  Mountains.  But 
the  Aveiro  silver  had  been  spread  too  thin,  and  now  the  hotel  waited 
under  the  stars  for  guests  who,  mainly,  did  not  come. 

It  had  one  kerosene  light  swinging  opposite  the  blistered  sign  that 
still  boasted  of  rooms  and  chicken  dinners.  There  was  a  sad  row  of 
pifions  near  the  driveway,  and  the  five  men  swung  to  the  ground  at  the 
edge  of  a  thicket  beyond  the  trees. 

Stony  dusted  his  hands  on  his  trouser  legs.  "Reckon  I'll  be  going  in." 

"Alone?"  growled  Osage. 

"Yes." 

"She's  got  a  hand.  Some  monkey  Carney  Robinson  had  there  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  hotel." 

Stony  didn't  answer.  They  watched  his  dark  shape  move  through  the 
mesquite  toward  the  cleared  ground.  Inside  the  hotel  someone  knocked  a 
dish-pan  off  a  table. 

A  man  opened  the  side  door  of  the  buildings.  They  could  see  his  fat 
shoulders  framed  against  the  light  inside.  "Hey.  Who's  out  there?" 

Johnny  Coffin  unhooked  his  thumb  from  his  belt  . . .  Osage  spoke  in 
his  ear:  "Lay  down,  Rover.  Let  Stony  handle  this." 

"Hey,"  said  the  face  at  the  door.  Suddenly  it  seemed  very  black  in 
that  driveway,  even  with  the  kerosene  lamp  winking  bravely  above.  . 

Horn  went  forward,  rapidly,  across  the  hard  sand.  He  said,  "Outside, 
Mister." 

The  man  tried  to  close  the  door.  Stony 's  bullet  plowed  the  wooden 
step  in  front  of  him. 

"Outside!" 

The  guard  came  slowly,  cringingly,  hands  shoved  above  his  head.  The 
lights  of  the  dining  room  were  beyond,  and  the  watching  men  could  see 
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Stony  whirl  him  around,  seize  his  gun,  and  push  him  toward  the  road. 
"Walk  toward  those  trees.  You're  being  watched.  Anybody  else  inside?" 
"She's  there,"  whispered  the  man.  "Just  her  and — " 
One-Way  Freeman  drew  a  long  breath,  as  Horn  stepped  inside  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  The  others  went  forward  to  seize  the  dis- 
armed guard,  who  was  shuffling  uncertainly  in  the  roadway. 

This  is  a  story  about  Stony  Horn  and  a  doll  with  a  broken  leg. 

Minnie  Woodford  had  blue  eyes,  but  now  they  were  eyes  that  meas- 
ured deeper  than  any  mine  shaft  in  the  world . .  .  clouded  with  the 
turgid  hopelessness  of  old  water,  standing  there  in  darkness  for  so  long. 

People  had  warned  Stony  that  some  day  the  hammer  of  a  gun  would 
catch,  for  one  split  second,  against  his  clothing.  The  hammer  had  never 
caught,  yet.  He  had  put  his  guns  back  as  soon  as  he  had  fired  at  the 
doorstep,  and  he  did  not  draw  them  again  as  he  walked  into  the  hotel. 

He  said,  "Howdy." 

She  was  standing  at  the  kitchen  door  with  a  revolver  in  her  hand;  she 
had  heard  the  shooting  outside.  She  wore  a  shabby  skirt  and  a  faded 
waist  that  Stony  had  seen  long  before.  She  looked  at  him,  and  her  face 
was  dry  as  a  bone. 

He  laughed  and  spoke  again.  "Howdy,  baby."  It  wasn't  exactly 
caressing,  the  way  he  said  it. 

But  the  baby  heard  him,  and  she  thought  he  was  talking  to  her.  She 
was  quite  a  young  lady — twenty-three  months  old.  Her  mother  had 
named  her  Grace,  but  probably  she  called  her  "Baby"  most  of  the 
time.  .  .  . 

Grace  ran  out  into  the  big  room  where  Stony  was  standing.  Ordinarily 
she  wasn't  allowed  there.  People  sat  at  tables  in  that  room,  occasionally, 
and  drank  things  out  of  pretty  bottles.  But  still  Grace's  mother  was 
unreasonable,  and  kept  her  in  the  kitchen. 

She  ran  past  Minnie  and  held  up  her  doll  for  Stony  Horn  to  see.  A 
capable  surgeon,  examining  the  pulverized  celluloid  where  someone  had 
stepped  upon  the  doll,  would  have  placed  the  injury  at  nothing  less  than 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  tibia,  and  possibly  the  fibia  as  well. 

Minnie's  gun  clattered  to  the  floor,  but  it  didn't  go  off. 

The  baby  looked  at  Stony  very  soberly.  "Dolly  hut,"  she  said. 

One-Way  Freeman  had  told  him  about  a  kid. .  .  .  Somehow  he  had 
expected  to  find  Minnie  alone.  ... 

"Dolly  bust,"  Grace  told  him  sadly. 

His  lithe  hand  was  awkward  and  fumbling  as  he  reached  down  and 
took  the  doll.  He  asked,  "What's  she  trying  to  say?" 

Minnie  whispered,  "You  were  dead." 
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"Dolly  bust!"  wailed  Grace. 

"Oh,  I  see!"  exclaimed  Stony.  "The  dolly  busted  her  leg,  huh?  Say, 
>usted  legs  are  right  in  my  line."  The  dirty  doll  shook  in  his  hands  as  if, 
uddenly,  it  were  alive.  "Right  in  my  line,"  he  repeated. 

Grace  put  one  finger  upon  the  battered  crust  of  celluloid.  "Hut,"  she 
old  him. 

"I'll  say!"  said  Stony.  "It's  plumb  busted.  But  we  can  fix  it.  Splints 
tnd  bandages — they're  just  the  things  for  a  busted  leg." 

He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  handkerchief  which  wasn't  there.  He  did 
ind  a  pencil,  and  snapped  it  into  two  pieces.  Then  he  reached  under  his 
)elt  beside  the  heavy  Colts,  and  drew  out  the  front  tail  of  his  blue 
hirt. . .  .  Grace  watched  him  with  interest.  He  bit  into  the  hem  of  the 
hirt  and  tore  off  a  long  strip  of  the  pale  blue  cotton. 

"It  spoils  shirts  to  do  that,  but  I  reckon  we've  got  to  have  bandages." 

Undoubtedly  the  celluloid  bones  would  knit,  splinted  so  neatly  with 
broken  pencil  and  knotted  blue  rags. 

"There,"  Stony  said,  "that's  what  I  call  a  major  operation."  He  rose 
:o  his  feet  and  carefully  tucked  the  shirt  around  his  waist.  "I  came  here 
;o  burn  this  place,"  he  remarked  to  no  one  in  particular.  And  then  he 
:ook  three  steps  forward  and  put  his  arms  around  Minnie. 

She  turned  her  face  away,  but  too  many  things  had  happened  to  her, 
:o  let  her  cry. 

"Minnie,"  he  said,  -over  and  over.  "Minnie.  .  . ." 

She  gasped,  "You  were  dead  and  buried!  I  didn't  care  much  whether 
[— " 

"Is  Carney  Robinson  a  friend  of  yours?"  he  asked,  dully. 

"He  foreclosed  on  this  hotel,  and  took  it  over.  He  did  his  best  to  freeze 
lie  out  because  I — I  wouldn't —  All  I've  had  lately  was  a  job  here — a  job 
that  gave  us  something  to  eat.  There  wasn't  anything  else  to  do.  You 
were  dead,  Stony;  so  was  my  father  and  so  was  Owen.  Everybody  was 
dead." 

Grace  was  talking  a  lot  of  gibberish  to  her  doll.  She  was  only  a  blur 
as  Horn  looked  at  her. 

"This  little  colt  ought  to  be  in  bed,"  he  muttered. 

"They  told  me  you'd  come  back,  Stony.  But  I  couldn't  believe  it.  I 
was  there  when  they  buried  you." 

His  arms  came  away  from  her  suddenly,  and  now  he  was  fumbling 
inside  his  vest.  Yellow  slips  of  paper — engraved — presidents  and  seals 
and  scenery. 

"Here." 

She  looked  at  the  bills  in  her  red  hand.  "What  is  it?" 

"You  take  this  little  colt,  and  go  away  from  here.  You  used  to  have  a 
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sister  back  in  Missouri,  didn't  you?  I  reckon  you  and  the  kid  could  be 
mighty  contented  back  there." 

She  whispered,  "One  time  I  wouldn't  have  you.  Now  I  guess  it's  the 
other  way  around." 

Stony's  words  came  like  blunted  bullets.  "I  won't  ask  you  to  stand  it. 
Some  day  somebody  will  drop  me.  It  can't  miss.  It'll  come.  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  in  on  it. . .  ." 

His  voice  was  softer:  "Right  away  we'll  take  you  to  the  depot  to  catch 
the  eleven-thirty  train.  There'll  just  be  time,  if  you  work  fast  and 
round  up  whatever  little  stuff  of  yours  and  the  kid's  you  want  to  keep." 

He  went  to  the  door  to  call  his  boys,  but  his  eyes  told  her  nothing 
more  when  he  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder.  "I  said  that  I  was  going 
to  burn  this  shack,  and  I'm  sure  going  to  do  it.  You  better  hustle  up, 
Minnie." 

The  isolated  facts  were  jumbled  very  loosely  that  night,  and  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  figure  just  why  they  fell  the  way  they  did.  The 
Supreme  Juggler  of  Facts  must  accept  the  entire  responsibility. 

He  juggled  Minnie  and  Grace  into  the  barren  little  station  to  await 
the  eastbound  train,  and  He  juggled  Stony  Horn  back  to  the  Morgan 
House  with  only  One-Way  Freeman  to  attend  him.  They  were  at  the 
desk,  and  Stony  was  buying  cigarettes,  when  Carney  Robinson — drunker 
and  crazier  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life — came  plunging  through 
the  door. 

Stony  Horn  told  him,  "If  you've  got  hold  of  any  new  guns,  Carney, 
don't  pull  them."  But  Carney  Robinson  was  drunk  and — 

When  One-Way  Freeman  and  the  hotel  clerk  stepped  out  from  behind 
the  desk,  Carney  was  dead.  At  first  they  thought  that  Stony  Horn  was 
dead,  too,  but  he  twisted  himself  on  one  elbow  and  tried  to  get  up,  and 
fell  back  again. 

It  was  a  clear  night.  The  sound  of  gun-fire  could  carry  a  long  way, 
even  though  a  departing  train  had  set  the  canyon  echoes  to  wailing.  The 
doctor  was  just  tacking  a  wad  of  gauze  against  Stony's  chest  when  the 
hotel  door  flew  open  for  the  fiftieth  time  in  five  minutes,  and  Minnie 
dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  new  marshal. 

His  eyes  were  closed.  "Didn't  the  train  stop?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"Yes,"  she  cried.  "Oh,  yes:  it  stopped  .  .  .  something  stopped  inside  of 
me,  too.  I  wasn't  sure  you'd  need  me,  but  now  I  am." 

He  asked,  his  eyes  squeezing  shut,  "Where's  the  baby,  and  the  doll 
with  the  busted  leg?" 

"Old  Gramp  Tilden  is  taking  care  of  them  down  at  the  depot.  I — I'll 
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bring  them  up  here  the  first  moment  you'll  let  me."  Her  eyes  left  Stony's 
face  and  found  the  doctor's  in  the  crowd  above. 

The  doctor  jerked  at  his  little  beard.  "Two  inches  lower,  Minnie,  and — 
But  it  looks  high  and  safe  to  me.  If  he  doesn't  get  pneumonia." 

Minnie  whispered,  ctNo,  he  won't  get  pneumonia.  He  won't  get — 
anything.  I'll  be  with  him — "  And  then  One-Way  Freeman  lifted  her 
up. 

People  carried  Stony  to  his  room;  the  doctor  followed,  and  so  did 
Minnie.  Downstairs,  men  nudged  Carney  Robinson  with  their  boot  toes 
and  tried  to  solve  this  mystery.  The  guns  had  talked  so  simultaneously 
that  it  was  hard  to  understand  matters.  Carney  Robinson,  drunk,  match- 
ing Stony  Horn  on  the  draw!  No  one  thought  that  such  a  thing  could 
be;  and  Stony's  reputation  bore  a  tiny  blemish  from  that  day  forth. 

Osage  Tilden  picked  up  one  of  Stony's  guns  from  the  floor,  and  they 
all  noticed  the  torn  threads  of  blue  cloth  caught  on  the  hammer.  Even 
then,  nobody  knew  quite  what  it  meant.  And  upstairs,  when  they  re- 
moved Stony's  shirt,  no  one  except  Minnie  knew  why  that  ragged  seam 
was  there. 


DURING  the  old  Diver sey  days  of  1925  and  1926,  before  I  wrote  my  first 
novel,  a  peculiar  man  named  Cliff  Palmer  was  a  fellow-rooming-house-dweller 
of  mine  in  Chicago.  Palmer  was  a  jaunty,  aging  fellow,  but  with  a  definite  men- 
ace about  him.  In  some  degree  he  suggested  the  character  of  Spence  Sailor  in 
Diversey. 

Palmer  used  to  write  to  me  from  time  to  time  and  sometimes  I  sent  him 
books,  but  he  liked  Diversey  best  of  all — because  he  was  in  it.  I've  not  heard 
from  him  for  a  long  time;  probably  he  is  dead. 

According  to  Cliff  Palmer's  story,  part  of  his  bullet-spattered  career  was 
spent  in  Herrin,  Illinois.  That  was  in  the  days  when  S.  Glenn  Young  was  the 
dictator  of  Herrin.  Many  times  I  heard  Cliff  tell  about  Young  and  Ora  Thomas 
meeting  in  front  of  a  Herrin  hotel  cigar-counter  and  ending  each  other's  lives 
with  alacrity. 

A  year  or  so  later,  when  I  was  working  for  the  Cedar  Rapids  Republican, 
I  became  acquainted  with  Glenn  Young's  brother,  a  sober  department  store 
employee.  He  told  me  tales  about  Young,  and  recited  his  version  of  the  final 
tragedy,  which  differed  very  little  from  the  version  given  by  Cliff  Palmer. 

Young  always  carried  his  two  .45  caliber  Colt  automatics  inside  the  front 
band  of  his  trousers,  and  apparently  the  hammer  of  one  gun  caught  on  his 
shirt  for  the  briefest  part  of  a  second  that  night  when  "Ory"  Thomas  matched 
him  on  the  draw. 
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The  story  always  enchanted  me.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Young  was  a  cold- 
blooded killer,  and  not  an  especially  attractive  hero  for  any  popular  magazine 
story;  but  he  was  the  last  of  the  old-time  American  gunmen  who  swaggered 
off  a  darkening  landscape  before  gangsters  with  foreign  names  started  exercising 
their  tom-guns  in  the  city  streets. 

From  the  recounting  of  S.  Glenn  Young's  death,  then,  sprang  The  Doll  With 
tlK  Busted  Leg.  Originally  it  was  called  Doll  Baby,  and  was  written  in  the 
summer  of  1930,  when  I  lived  in  an  old  brick  farmhouse  northeast  of  Des 
Moines.  I  wrote  it  as  a  story  of  a  place  like  Herrin,  and  attempted  to  recount 
the  political  corruption  which  made  such  a  state  of  affairs  possible.  In  Doll 
Baby,  Stony  Horn  was  killed  deader  than  a  door-nail. 

The  story  never  sold;  doubtless  editors  and  the  public,  too,  were  fed  up  on 
gangsters  and  gunmen,  after  Diversey  started  off  a  long  train  of  gang  novels 
in  1928. 

In  December,  1935,  I  worked  the  story  over  into  a  Western  tale.  Collier's 
bought  it,  but  they  changed  the  title  when  the  story  was  published  in  the 
magazine.  They  named  it  Strange  Return.  This  was  another  mistake  made  by 
magazine  editors  in  re-titling  stories  to  suit  themselves.  It  happened  that  Phil 
Stong  had  put  out  a  novel  in  the  same  season  called  Stranger's  Return.  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  apology  and  explanation. 

No,  to  my  knowledge  Glenn  Young  never  went  around  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  little  children  who  might  have  come  babbling  up  to  have  their  dolls'  legs 
splinted  and  bandaged.  If  his  gun  caught  on  his  shirt  when  he  met  Ora  Thomas 
that  fatal  night  in  Illinois,  it  probably  just  caught  on  a  seam,  and  that  was  that. 

Likely  enough  he  never  conducted  any  dolls'  hospital,  but  he  could  conduct 
a  private  operating  theatre  when  occasion  demanded.  His  brother  told  me  how, 
when  Young  was  suffering  agonies  from  osteomyelitis  caused  by  an  old  gunshot 
wound,  he  feared  to  reveal  his  whereabouts  by  visiting  a  surgeon.  Instead  he 
went  out  to  the  drugstore  and  bought  a  vial  of  carbolic  acid  and  a  package  of 
razor  blades.  ...  With  this  equipment  he  operated  on  his  own  leg,  sans  anesthetic, 
and  made  a  very  good  job  of  it,  too. 
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YEA,  HE  DID  FLY 


He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down: 

and  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 
And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly: 

yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
He  made  darkness  his  secret  place. .  . . 

— From  the  Eighteenth  Psalm 

^OR  an  eternity  he  struggled  in  his  narrow  prison.  The  walls  inside 
vere  smooth,  but  also  they  were  very  firm,  and  the  damp  sluice  at  which 
le  thrust  his  buffeting  head  seemed  as  unyielding  as  the  rest. . . . 

Little  by  little  he  drove  his  head  past  the  shriveled  fibers  of  silk  that 
immed  before  him.  Squeezing  his  body,  aching,  striving,  driven  by  some 
iorce  more  sturdy  than  the  filament  of  his  coffin,  he  lunged  out  of  the 
;iny  darkness. 

His  feet,  clammy  with  fluid,  felt  the  coarseness  of  bark  beneath  their 
purs.  Forcing  his  legs  tighter  against  the  branch,  the  escaping  prisoner 
>attled  upward.  Green  leaves  brushed  him;  the  hot  June  sunshine  swept 
n  a  yellow  blast,  to  dry  the  hairs  of  his  back  into  distorted  tufts. 
Moving  rapidly  like  one  who  travels  a  well-accustomed  path,  he  pushed 
>ut  along  the  branch  until  he  reached  the  first  intersecting  twig.  There 
le  fastened  himself,  ruddy  legs  embracing  the  smooth  thorn  bark,  while 
lis  body  quivered,  panting  from  all  this  torturing  exertion. 

More  than  eight  months,  he  had  lain  in  that  coffin. 

The  lush  forest  spread  around  the  thorn  tree.  Dotted  with  natural 
hearings  and  marshy  glades,  it  fell  away  toward  isolated  farmhouses 
>n  one  side  and  prairie  pastures  on  the  other,  bisected  by  a  gleaming 
ash  of  concrete  highway.  Insects  droned  and  leaves  trembled  in  the 
ingling  warmth  of  mid-day.  It  was  shortly  past  eleven  o'clock  when 
:he  prisoner  began  his  assault  on  the  woven  walls  that  hemmed  him  in. 
Sfow  the  sun  swam  high  in  the  south. 

This  creature  which  quivered,  wrapping  the  twig  with  spurred  legs, 
:ould  not  have  been  called  beautiful.  He  was  too  bizarre,  even  macabre. 
rhe  small,  shriveled  wings  which  fell  from  his  flanks  disclosed  a  damp, 
iloppy  body  larger  than  a  human  finger- joint,  covered  with  moist  fur 
ind  gleaming  with  circular  bands  of  red  and  white. 
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An  odor  of  oily  richness,  almost  visible  in  that  green  gloom,  hung 
about  the  thorn  tree.  It  was  the  royal  scent  which  swells  out  in  such  a 
struggle  and  never  vanishes  until  death  claims  its  owner:  the  body  musk 
of  Samia  Cccropia.  This  specimen  was  a  male,  and  a  scientific  observer 
could  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  he  was  enormous,  even  for  that  rugged 
and  showy  family,  for  there  were  no  eggs  to  weight  the  abdomen — 
nothing  but  the  yellow  blood  which  he  was  struggling  to  force  into  the 
hollow  structure  of  his  wings. 

Whipping  them  rapidly  back  and  forth,  the  newly  escaped  Red  Legs 
felt  his  wings  sprouting  more  broadly  with  every  muscular  tremor.  From 
pulpy  flaps  they  expanded  into  stronger  area  with  each  frenzied  second. 
Red  Legs  grew  like  a  Japanese  paper  flower  opening  its  crumpled  beauty 
in  water.  His  broad  orange  antlers,  soaked  with  the  damp  fur  of  his 
body,  protruded  knowingly  as  he  fought  for  the  maturity  to  which 
months  of  waiting  entitled  him. 

Rapidly  he  reared  himself  out  of  dishevelment.  His  body  above  the 
cottony  bands  of  the  abdomen  wore  a  gay  saddle  of  dusky  scarlet  en- 
veloping the  thorax  and  spreading  like  a  miniature  shawl  over  the 
pattern  of  his  wings.  Those  gaudy  flaps  were  swollen  into  great  flat 
wafers  of  scarlet  and  rust  and  gray,  as  the  pumping  juice  unfurled 
their  structure  and  the  warm  air  dried  the  down  with  which  they  were 
covered.  They  quivered  like  autumn  leaves.  They  were  strong  and  large. 
Red  Legs,  ready  for  the  unknown  life  ahead  of  him,  was  equipped 
with  planes  fully  seven  inches  from  tip  to  tip. 

In  the  middle  of  each  of  Red  Legs'  four  wings  glowed  a  big  moon- 
shaped  spot — not  the  hyaline  transparent  panes  of  lesser  moths,  but 
opaque  and  luxuriant  with  the  same  flower  dust  that  covered  his  entire 
being. 

He  was  a  courtier  of  the  wild,  no  longer  swaddled  by  the  husky 
cerements  which  he  had  abandoned  within  his  gaping  cocoon.  Like  a 
tropical  orchid  he  hugged  the  thorn  twig  as  his  wings  folded  and  un- 
folded in  the  broken  sunlight.  He  could  never  have  returned  to  his 
woven  jail,  now,  if  he  had  wished  to.  The  warm  life  which  filled  his 
body  had  gushed  into  those  spreading  glories  which  grew  from  his  sides. 
His  abdomen  was  narrow  and  compact  at  last,  his  back  coated  with  a 
light-weight  armor  beneath  the  glossy  velvet,  his  antennae  spread  like 
pine  branches. 

There  were  other  cocoons:  huge,  weathered  pulps  woven  on  water- 
sprouts  at  the  base  of  the  tree  or  fastened  like  overgrown  cigar  butts 
to  the  higher  twigs.  A  female  Cecropia,  weighted  with  eggs,  had  passed 
that  way  the  previous  June.  Of  the  hundred  oblong  pearls  which  she 
pasted  on  the  leaves,  and  of  the  hundred  voracious  black  caterpillars 
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which  had  eaten  their  way  from  the  transparent  shells,  six  had  survived 
to  march  in  green  and  gaudy  brilliance  along  the  branches  and  spin 
their  cocoons  in  September. 

But  Red  Legs  felt  no  curiosity  concerning  his  brethren  who  still  lay 
muffled  in  water-proof  silk.  He  was  seriously  intent  on  the  business  of 
drying  himself,  preening  his  red  fur,  stretching  the  taut  tendons  which 
bound  him. 

Most  captives,  released  by  summer  from  their  long  durance,  would 
have  been  sniffing  the  air  for  food.  Not  Red  Legs,  or  others  of  his  kind. 
Nature  had  not  equipped  him  with  a  frenulum — that  greedy  trunk 
with  which  moths  suck  up  the  richness  of  flower  hearts.  Honey  and 
attar  and  more  prosaic  sweets  could  not  tempt  him;  he  had  no  sense 
of  their  existence. 

As  a  larva,  in  that  forgotten  earlier  epoch,  he  had  eaten  his  fill  of 
tender  leaves,  eaten  and  forged  and  chewed  his  ravening  way  among 
the  branches  until  his  skin  split  itself  time  and  again  outside  his  growing 
plumpness.  From  his  winter  chamber  he  brought  the  vitality  to  live,  and 
a  khedive's  rose  garden  would  never  have  lured  him. 

He  clung  passive,  the  last  moist  scales  of  his  wings  drying  into  gray 
fluff,  content  to  clutch  the  twig  and  wait  for  darker  and  more  inter- 
esting hours. 

There  was  a  faint  chattering  in  the  black  oak  which  reared  above  the 
stunted  haw  tree.  A  fox  squirrel  gave  a  piece  of  its  mind  to  a  mottled 
bird  which  dared  dispute  with  him  the  free  rights  of  a  certain  limb. 
The  flicker  shrieked  angrily  and  swung  down  and  out  over  the  under- 
brush, the  white  patch  beneath  his  wings  glaring  through  the  gloom. 

Red  Legs  wiggled  his  antennae  and  clung  tranquilly  to  his  patch  of 
bark.  If  he  heard  these  creatures,  they  did  not  interest  him.  Already  he 
felt  a  growing  concern  for  vague  adventure,  a  desire  to  fly  somewhere 
and  find  something,  but  he  was  wearied  from  his  struggle  and  the  world 
was  too  bright  a  place  for  him.  A  later  world,  gray  with  the  hush  of 
winds,  would  be  more  to  his  liking.  He  dozed  contentedly. 

The  fox  squirrel  cursed  the  flicker  again;  then  he  found  a  broken 
acorn  in  a  crotch  of  the  oak  and  sat  down  to  examine  it.  He  sniffed  the 
relic,  turning  it  in  his  claws.  Obviously  it  was  unfit  for  consumption. 
With  a  baffled  snort,  he  tossed  it  overboard  and  continued  leisurely 
down  the  black  trunk.  He  was  not  starving,  but  he  would  not  ignore 
any  choice  morsels  that  Providence  might  place  before  him. 

Ten  feet  above  the  ground,  in  the  whorl  left  by  ancient  amputation 
of  a  branch,  a  red-headed  woodpecker  had  battered  out  a  dwelling.  The 
irregular  hole  showed  like  a  tiny  cavern,  pocked  by  a  thousand  beak- 
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blows.  It  was  an  old  hole,  a  sort  of  transient  rooming-house,  occupied 
in  past  seasons  by  woodpeckers,  bluebirds  and  other  gentry. 

It  seemed  to  the  fox  squirrel,  although  he  could  not  be  certain,  that 
this  particular  hole  was  associated  with  a  summary  banquet  of  dainties 
— fresh  bluebird's  eggs,  for  instance.  He  sniffed  loudly,  and  clawed  his 
inquisitive  way  along  the  lichened  slabs  of  bark. .  . .  Bluebird's  eggs,  or 
tender  young  bluebirds.  Even  woodpecker's  eggs.  He  was  not  starving, 
but — 

He  barked,  and  withdrew  precipitately.  From  somewhere  within  that 
apartment  a  keen  sword  had  stabbed  his  prowling  nose.  The  squirrel  was 
no  hero,  in  fact  only  the  most  skulking  and  hyena-ish  of  marauders. 
The  defender  of  the  domicile  did  not  show  itself  and  the  squirrel  made 
his  remarks  to  an  unseen  audience.  He  raced  along  a  lower  limb,  sat 
down,  fluffed  his  tail,  rubbed  his  nose,  forgot  the  hole  in  the  trunk,  ran 
his  eyes  over  the  banks  of  greenness  beneath,  and  considered  a  tour  of 
the  ground. 

That  was  bad.  Danger  lurked  on  the  ground — he  knew  that  all  too 
well.  There  were  scars  on  his  fat  rumps.  Sharp  tines  had  clutched  at 
him  more  than  once;  there  was  a  B-B  shot  in  the  muscle  of  a  hind  paw. 
No,  the  strata  of  saplings  and  taller  bushes  and  hedgy  growths  which 
struggled  for  life  between  huge  trunks  of  hard  wood,  would  offer  a 
safer  prowling  ground. 

The  fox  squirrel  swung  easily  from  the  end  of  the  oak  bough  and 
dropped  toward  an  exposed  branch  of  the  hawthorn  tree. 

Red  Legs  hung  there,  slumbering,  his  pin-head  eyes  opaque,  his 
antennae  frozen  with  sleep.  Above  him,  the  russet  squirrel  scouted  and 
capered.  There  was  a  smell  here,  a  very  interesting  smell.  Warm  succu- 
lence ...  he  had  known  that  before,  too.  Something  with  wings.  That 
was  it,  said  the  squirrel.  Something  with  wings.  . .  . 

Head  first  he  descended  the  slender  trunk,  picking  his  way  past  the 
barriers  of  thorn  that  bunched  close  at  hand.  A  thorn  tree  was  a  very  safe 
place;  and  in  colder  weather  there  were  thorn  apples,  if  anybody  wanted 
to  eat  the  seeds.  He  had  tried  them;  not  often.  Only  a  fool  would  waste 
his  time  digging  out  the  maggoty,  trivial  seeds  of  a  red  haw  when  there 
were  harvests  of  hazel  nuts  in  every  thicket  and  hickory  nuts  studding 
the  ridges. ...  But  here  in  this  tree:  something  with  wings.  There  was 
a  smell — 

A  bare  yard  away,  he  glimpsed  the  great  red  moth.  It  was  a  slice  of 
crazy  color  against  the  afternoon  shadows.  The  squirrel  became  a  wooden 
squirrel,  all  of  an  instant.  He  measured  the  distance.  Red  Legs  did  not 
stir;  he  dreamed  away  the  warm  seconds;  there  was  the  barest  ripple 
of  crimson  fur  beneath  his  folded  wings.  Like  live  shoe-buttons,  the 
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eyes  of  the  squirrel  fastened  against  his  gorgeousness.  One  leap  and — 

There  was  a  movement  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree.  The  squirrel 
whirled.  In  the  gloom  of  the  close-grown  thicket  a  common  gray  house 
cat  glared  at  him.  Her  tail  lashed  to  and  fro,  and  there  was  all  of  an 
intent  tigress  in  her  gaze.  The  squirrel  could  not  see  them,  but  the 
nipples  on  the  underside  of  her  body  were  bare  and  pink,  gnawed  often 
by  eager  little  mouths.  Mother  of  a  belated  litter,  she  was  ranging  the 
woods  for  lawful  prey,  and  she  did  not  account  a  squirrel  too  formidable 
an  opponent. 

With  a  stream  of  angry  consonants,  the  squirrel  vaulted  to  a  higher 
branch.  Red  Legs  stirred  anxiously  and  wriggled  his  wings.  He  took  a 
few  brief  steps  up  the  twig  and  paused  again,  his  antennae  twitching 
slightly.  There  was  noise,  and  he  did  not  care  for  the  great  mild  light 
of  the  sun,  but  after  all  nothing  had  really  bothered  him.  He  relapsed 
into  his  doze  and  did  not  move  again,  not  during  the  long  hour  when 
the  fox  squirrel  chattered  about  in  the  oak,  fuming  at  the  cat,  when 
the  cat  glared  and  peeked  and  flattened  herself  amid  the  hazel  brush, 
and  finally  caught  a  fat  brown  mouse  in  the  long  grass  of  the  clearing. 

Red  Legs  was  forgotten;  the  forest  world  passed  him  by;  he  did  not 
move  again  until  the  yellow  light  was  gone  and  the  green  gloom  of  late 
afternoon  washed  his  wings. 

As  the  sun  crawled  lower  beyond  the  feathery  rim  of  trees,  Red  Legs 
began  to  feel  restless.  He  crept  up  the  twig,  lost  his  balance,  and  flut- 
tered heavily  to  a  lower  limb  of  the  haw.  This  quietness  was  more  to 
his  liking:  the  shadows  that  lay  in  the  thickets  were  mingled  with  a 
velvet  dusk,  a  visible  fog  which  seemed  to  rise  from  damp  earth  with 
the  approach  of  night. 

You  could  not  have  told  Red  Legs  from  a  flat  clump  of  last  year's 
leaves.  The  shadows  were  dense  in  that  forest.  Frogs  set  up  an  oily, 
humid  grumbling  in  every  reedy  glade;  swarms  of  millers  and  mos- 
quitoes twisted  among  gnats  in  the  flowery  air;  there  was  a  faint  memory 
of  blossoms,  of  late-blooming  shrubs  that  pierced  the  darkness  with  their 
message.  Red  Legs  was  not  hungry;  he  could  never  eat  if  he  wanted 
to;  but  the  wave  of  odors  that  swam  amid  the  foliage  set  his  impulse  on 
edge.  His  antennae  bent  and  curved  themselves.  His  bulbous  eyes  glowed 
like  fox-fire  through  the  gloom. 

He  began  to  march  nervously  along  the  twisted  branch.  His  wings 
shivered  in  a  delirious  blur,  but  still  he  kept  to  his  feet,  gripping  the 
bark  with  sharp  spurs.  He  left  a  last  stain  of  yellow  on  the  twigs — the 
dregs  of  the  fluid  which  had  ballasted  him,  which  had  softened  the 
fibers  of  his  cocoon  and  filled  the  veins  of  his  wings.  At  a  broken  fork 
of  the  branch  he  fell  into  space  before  he  knew  it.  The  great  planes  of 
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crimson  swept  out  and  fanned  the  air — he  was  rising,  he  was  a  winged 
creature  strolling  the  element  where  he  belonged,  and  it  was  all  easy 
and  natural,  and  still  quite  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world. 

He  swam  boldly  up  into  the  sultry  murk.  It  was  cooler  suddenly, 
and  Red  Legs  looked  down  to  see  the  forest  spread  beneath  him — a  close, 
hummocky  carpet  of  blackness  in  which  marsh  light  glowed  and  where 
warm  mists  were  twisting  and  alive.  Far  beyond  him,  there  was  a  faint 
blush  of  pink  washing  the  inverted  bowl  of  sky,  and  nearer  than  that 
moved  strange  glimmers  of  whiteness,  fanning  beyond  the  summit  of 
trees.  That  was  the  highway  where  headlights  of  cars  swung  in  inter- 
mittent curves.  Red  Legs  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  in  some  way 
the  brush  of  light  beckoned  him. 

The  whole  world  was  gray — a  deep,  umber  grayness  that  lay  in  mat- 
tressed  thickness  over  the  forest.  And  it  was  growing  darker  every  mo- 
ment. 

Now  there  was  purpose  in  his  creation.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  con- 
sider— could  he  have  considered — that  he  had  lain  for  months  in  his 
dark  shell,  had  squatted  half  a  day  in  a  haw  tree,  solely  for  this  wheeling 
entry  into  space.  He  kept  his  tough  legs  folded  carelessly  beneath  his 
body;  the  wings  flapped  tirelessly  back  and  forth — a  heavy,  bat-like 
flight,  yet  at  once  effortless  and  graceful. 

Far  above  him,  guiding  up  and  down  in  the  dusk,  broader  wings 
than  his  fanned  the  air.  The  woodland  caught  occasional  shrill  cries  and 
flung  them  up  again  toward  the  stars.  Nighthawks  were  out,  searching 
the  gloom. 

Beside  Red  Legs  the  atmosphere  exploded  with  the  rush  of  a  feathery 
torpedo  that  plunged  toward  him  with  open  beak,  its  pinions  slicing 
the  dusk  like  knives.  The  heritage  of  cloudy,  forgotten  ancestors  spoke 
in  that  quick  second  to  the  great  moth.  He  leaped  aside,  tumbling  in 
the  drift  of  air  that  cut  behind  the  nighthawk's  flight.  In  another  in- 
stant Red  Legs  was  swinging  up  and  down,  out  and  across,  whirling 
through  bewildering  circles,  startled  and  wary  all  at  once. 

The  hawk  looped  after  him.  A  shriek  of  bafflement  broke  from  its 
open  beak,  and  a  score  of  its  fellows  echoed  the  high-pitched  yell.  They 
were  around  Red  Legs  like  dusky  vultures,  swooping  and  planing  after 
him.  Their  thin  bodies  whirred  between  blurry  wings;  their  echoes 
stung  the  night.  But  the  Cecropm  fell  by  leaps  and  bounds;  he  seemed 
to  break  into  flaky  bits,  catch  himself  together  again,  his  rubbery 
muscles  flexing  in  insane  gestures  until  he  was  only  a  dark  whirligig 
tumbling  toward  the  trees  beneath. 

In  a  black  avenue  between  the  oaks  he  straightened  his  course  and 
sped  quickly  down  the  path,  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  angling  among 
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branches  that  bent  toward  him,  but  running  a  moderate  race  compared 
to  his  dizzy  antics  of  a  few  seconds  past.  The  hawks  rode  up  to  the 
stars  again,  and  left  him,  and  forgot  him. 

Danger  waited  above;  that  much  was  proven  now.  He  would  wander 
in  his  element,  but  not  so  carelessly.  There  was  no  need  of  lifting  far 
above  the  tree  tops.  Danger  was  up  there.  Here  were  warm  gloom  and 
mingled  odors,  and  some  vague  voice  crying  its  summons.  .  . . 

Already  he  had  traveled  far  from  the  little  thorn  tree.  But  leagues 
were  nothing  to  this  creature.  Other  moths,  not  of  his  kind  but  no 
larger,  spanned  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  every  year;  they  came  from  palm- 
dressed  islands  to  whirl  across  the  sea,  to  hang  above  Mississippi  swamps, 
to  march  fervently  over  prairies,  to  halt  and  quiver  and  die  above  snow- 
drifts in  the  Rockies.  A  mile  was  but  a  moment. 

Red  Legs  glided  on. 

Beyond  the  farthest  fringe  of  underbrush  into  which  the  path  poured 
itself,  a  white  light  glowed — something  rushed  and  hummed — the  forest 
was  blown  away.  The  Cecropia  hovered  cautiously  in  a  poplar  thicket; 
he  felt  as  if  a  great  suction  were  straining  at  him,  and  yet  he  wanted 
to  be  sure,  be  sure — 

Another  hoarse  blast  and  squeezing  of  wind:  another  car  sped  along 
the  highway.  Its  wide  beam  lanced  the  bushes  and  roadside  grass;  the 
blackness  turned  to  white  gold  in  one  solid  tunnel. 

Impelled  beyond  any  restraint,  Red  Legs  flapped  from  the  last  barrier 
of  trees.  He  hung  silently,  wondering  about  it  all.  That  light  was  a 
moving  wall;  it  was  gay  and  appealing,  not  like  the  sultry  mildness  of 
the  sun-lamp  which  he  had  shunned  at  his  awakening.  All  the  lure  of 
the  ages  seemed  bound  up  and  concentrated  in  a  retreating  fan  of  white- 
ness, yet  it  was  moving  too  fast  and  he  could  not  hope  to  overtake  it. 

The  hills  began  to  give  birth  to  another  motor.  It  sang  nearer  and 
nearer.  Now  Red  Legs  could  feel  the  edge  of  diffused  light  rinsing  across 
him.  He  curved  his  wings  and  shot  straight  into  the  heart  of  the  glare: 
a  double  heart  where  two  circular  panes  fired  their  torrid  blast.  Surely 
all  was  good  and  wonderful  in  the  center  of  that  brightness.  The  in- 
creasing growl  of  the  engine  annoyed  him;  he  wavered;  but  the  beam 
was  intoxicating,  maddening — it  had  him  in  its  fatal  stimulus — 

Another  sword  pierced  from  behind  him.  It  was  coming  faster  than 
the  other.  Two  lives,  two  lovers,  two  areas  of  insanity  quickening  all 
about  and  crushing  him  between  them.  He  was  blind,  but  there  was  no 
blindness — only  light,  light,  light  all  about  him,  spinning  and  burning, 
whitening  the  universe  forever. 

A  wall  of  wind  caved  upward,  stunning  him.  The  wake  of  mutilated 
air  cast  him  aloft  like  a  fluff  of  cotton — he  tumbled,  and  caught  him- 
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self,  and  fell  once  more.  Then  he  was  twirling  foolishly,  staring  at  the 
unexpected  darkness,  drifting  with  leaves  and  dust  and  noxious  gases 
where  the  two  cars  had  passed.  He  knew  nothing  except  that  the  won- 
derful whiteness  was  gone,  and  the  woods  were  once  more  at  hand  . .  . 
had  there  ever  been  any  whiteness?  He  did  not  know  that  death  had 
missed  him  by  the  margin  of  a  wind's  breath,  that  the  gushing  current 
between  the  two  machines  had  swept  him  up  and  saved  him  from  pasting 
his  beauty  against  glass  and  steel. 

A  child  in  one  car  said,  "There  was  a  big  butterfly." 

"Nonsense.  No  butterfly  out  at  night,  sonny." 

"But  I  saw  it.  It  was  a  great  big,  beautiful — " 

"Must  have  been  a  bat." 

Red  Legs  hurdled  the  elms  and  launched  himself  toward  the  distant 
pinkness  of  the  sky.  The  urge  to  gallop,  to  keep  moving,  to  traverse 
distances,  was  eating  within  him.  Perhaps  in  that  glow  to  the  west  he 
would  find  whatever  it  was  that  he  wanted. 

Tirelessly  he  waved  his  way  over  the  countryside.  More  forests,  more 
clumps  of  hazel,  more  bushes  dotting  the  blankness  of  open  fields.  Once 
there  was  a  wide  sweep  of  water  bending  across  the  earth,  where  fire- 
flies spattered  into  being,  many  and  tremulous. 

That  color  of  the  sky  was  stronger,  and  broken  into  gradations,  a 
hundred  depths  and  intensities.  Single  lights  appeared,  spotting  the  blush 
of  the  town.  There  were  stout  smells,  and  drifting  smoke,  and  more 
noise  than  any  moth  could  ever  countenance.  Yet  the  tangle  of  elec- 
tricity held  him  in  its  embrace,  as  surely  as  had  the  attraction  of  auto- 
mobile lights  a  few  minutes  before. 

Red  Legs  wavered  from  one  possible  shrine  to  another,  poising,  daz- 
zled and  delighted,  above  the  parapets  of  brick  buildings,  hesitating, 
deciding  to  plunge  into  the  glistening  lure  beneath  and  yet  always 
drawn  aside  by  some  new  enticement  which  his  aching  eyes  discovered 
just  beyond.  Then,  bursting  up  beyond  a  distant  rim  of  masonry,  ap- 
peared a  greedy  rush  of  light  which  drenched  the  Cecropia  in  a  second's 
spasm;  he  teetered,  and  fell  toward  the  magnetic  shimmer  of  this  blaze. 

It  was  a  gasoline  station,  its  stucco  walls  whitewashed  to  the  color  of 
snow,  its  concrete  studded  with  dizzy  bulbs.  One  huge  globe  of  angry 
intensity  hung  above  the  doorway  to  shout  brilliance  in  every  direction. 
Around  this  shrine  buzzed  and  danced  and  crawled  a  host  of  tiny  night 
wanderers — sand-flies,  June-bugs,  microlepkloptera  of  countless  varie- 
ties, all  gasping  upward,  clawing  stupidly,  writhing  over  the  glass  until 
their  tortured  bodies  shriveled  and  fried  in  its  infernal  heat.  Yet  more 
came  on  the  drift  of  every  moment;  bewildered  myriads  butting  against 
one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  reach  this  monumental  seducer. 
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Into  the  wretched  assemblage  fluttered  Red  Legs.  The  hosts  tottered 
away  from  his  cumbersome  advance,  and  swept  back  to  join  him.  He 
was  grotesque  and  elephantine — an  ogre  of  cinnamon,  pounding  his 
head  against  that  glass,  the  dust  of  his  wings  clouding  about  him  as  he 
beat  a  frenzied  tattoo  on  the  hard,  hot  surface. 

There  were  other  beauties  grouped  in  a  mad  swarm:  tiger  moths, 
their  tiny  paned  wings  flaming  in  the  glare,  a  belated  hawkmoth  or  two, 
a  battered  and  veteran  Pandora  sphinx.  But  there  was  nothing  unusual 
in  their  size  or  degree  of  gaudiness.  Red  Legs,  reeling  his  shadow  in 
blurry  circles  over  the  concrete,  caused  the  knot  of  human  beings  to 
cease  their  contemplation  of  ethyl  gasoline  and  look  up  at  him. 

"That's  a  damn  big  bug,"  said  one  man. 

The  attendant  nodded.  "We  get  a  lot  of  them  around  here  every 
night." 

"But  certainly  not  like  that  one,"  insisted  someone  else. 

"Don't  believe  I  ever  saw  any  that  big  before.  He  is  big." 

"Gosh,"  said  the  first  man,  "I  think  that's  something  unusual.  What  is 
it — a  butterfly?  Too  big.  Gosh. .  .  ." 

The  attendant  climbed  up  on  the  running  board  of  a  car  which  stood 
beneath  the  light.  Bracing  one  foot  against  the  fender  he  made  a  wild, 
sweeping  snatch  at  Red  Legs.  His  fingers  scratched  pollen  from  the 
great  moth's  body;  the  circling  swarm  broke  in  amazement,  and  Red 
Legs  swooped  away.  He  swung  in  consternation  above  the  driveway. 
Something  had  bothered  him,  something  had  pushed  him,  bruised  him, 
brushed  him  away  from  the  center  of  all  things  good. 

"Missed  him,"  said  the  attendant,  and  climbed  down. 

"Here,"  said  the  other  man.  "I'll  use  my  hat.  Gosh,  I'd  like  to  get  that 
bug.  Bet  he's  something  remarkable — new  to  science,  maybe." 

Yet,  it  appeared  to  Red  Legs,  the  light  still  lived.  The  smaller  fry 
came  back  and  clustered  in  their  delirium  once  more.  There  was  still 
the  light — and  it  was  more  wonderful  than  anything  which  had  ever 
occurred  before  or  would  ever  occur  again. . .  .  Whiteness,  hot  whiteness. 
It  seethed  to  meet  him.  It  said,  Come.  It  said,  I  am  here.  . .  . 

Once  more  he  hurtled  toward  the  charm.  His  feet  touched  burning 
glass;  he  drew  back  in  pain;  he  could  not  cry  out.  He  could  only  beat  his 
frenzied  wings  and  hope  that  somehow  this  evil  barrier  would  be 
melted  away,  burst  asunder,  and  he  could  gorge  himself  forever  on  the 
utter  brilliance  within. 

The  man,  standing  on  the  car's  fender,  drew  back  his  hat.  He  gashed 
it  through  the  sticky  swarm.  Its  circular  sweep  gobbled  Red  Legs — he 
was  caught,  he  was  falling — something  was  crushing  him. 

"Got  him!"  shrieked  the  man.  He  held  the  hat  tightly,  its  brim  mashed 
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together.  The  attendant  and  a  woman  and  another  man  came  to  peer 
at  it. 

"He's  inside.  Wonder  how  you  kill  these  things?" 

"Stick  them  on  a  pin,  I  guess.  Just  a  minute — " 

In  the  sweaty  confines  of  straw,  Red  Legs  sat  motionless,  his  wings 
cruelly  bent  but  undamaged.  His  eyes  glowed  like  phosphorous  in  the 
darkness.  He  must  get  away.  He  must  fly.  He  must  crawl.  That  was  it. 
Crawl.  .  .  . 

Fingers  came  to  find  him.  They  pushed  upon  him,  crowding,  squeez- 
ing. The  edges  of  the  hat  were  slightly  ajar.  There  was  light  outside.  It 
would  be  better,  outside,  out  of  that  place  forever. 

He  tumbled  wildly  about.  The  fingers  came  together  but  Red  Legs 
was  not  between  them.  He  angled  his  way  toward  the  aperture.  Some- 
thing slipped — the  hat  fell.  Red  Legs,  scratched  and  disarrayed  but  still 
unhurt  and  beautiful,  swept  into  space  like  an  angry  comet. 

Behind  him  there  were  yells,  laughter.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
sounds  meant;  he  knew  only  that  he  must  get  away.  Vaguely  he  felt 
that  his  wings  were  tired.  Not  since  he  left  his  native  thorn  tree  had  he 
perched  to  rest.  The  baffled  moments  inside  the  hat  were  no  rest  for 
him — every  cell  had  been  shivering,  every  sense  alert. 

Away,  away.  The  ferocious  glow  of  the  big  white  light  was  behind 
him.  The  air  swam  with  smoke  and  gases — there  were  more  lamps  burn- 
ing down  there,  but  Red  Legs  must  go  away.  Away,  away.  He  charged 
across  parapets,  past  chimneys  and  signs  and  trees.  Hot  blasts  came  up 
to  set  him  giddy  and  trembling,  but  his  broad  wings  stroked  the  air  in 
unending  cadence. 

Then  he  was  in  cooler  spaces,  darker  and  quieter,  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  find  them.  He  crossed  the  band  of  water,  drove  through  a  wall  of 
cottonwoods  that  lined  it.  Night  meadows  stared  up  at  him,  a-grumble 
with  frogs  and  rasping  with  the  noisier  insects  of  blackness. 

Deeper  woodland  lay  ahead,  a  soft  and  far-reaching  hedge  penetrated 
by  the  twinkle  of  fireflies.  It  sent  its  elixir  out  to  meet  the  tired  wan- 
derer. Flower  smells,  tree  smells,  the  breath  of  flowers  he  could  never 
taste  and  of  trees  he  could  never  understand.  Something,  whatever  it 
was  he  sought,  might  be  resting  in  those  thick  oaks,  serene  and  quiescent 
for  his  home-coming.  Another  moth?  He  did  not  know.  But . . .  another 
moth — 

And  in  the  wash  of  odors,  the  barest  suggestion  of  a  peculiar  scent 
drifted  out.  Red  Legs  altered  his  course  suddenly.  He  was  hunting  that 
scent,  as  eagerly  as  he  had  ever  hunted  light  in  his  short  life.  The  smell 
dripped  out  of  those  woods  where  he  was  born,  it  was  thinner  than  any 
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other  memory;  it  was  distilled  through  night  mists,  and  yet  he  sought 
it  up  the  trickling  wind  with  headlong  certainty. 

Something  coursed  out  beside  him.  Another  moth —  Red  Legs  danced 
and  reared  between  his  wings.  He  hovered  in  concentric  circles,  he  and 
this  other  creature,  bewildered,  alarmed  and  wondering  all  the  time. 
Another  moth — almost  as  large  as  Red  Legs,  but  showing  a  cottony 
gray  in  the  gloom.  Long  tails  filmed  down  from  his  moving  wings;  in 
the  light  of  day  he  would  have  been  green,  piped  with  tan  and  lavender, 
a  fairy  image.  He  was  a  Lima,  and  he  and  the  Cecropia  did  not  under- 
stand one  another.  . . .  No,  perhaps  this  wasn't  it,  after  all.  Maybe  not 
even  another  moth. 

They  swooped  about  for  a  moment,  wary  and  cautious,  and  then  each 
flapped  away  in  his  separate  path. 

The  strange  odor  was  stronger.  It  set  Red  Legs  on  edge;  he  forgot 
that  he  had  not  rested  for  a  long  time.  He  forgot  everything  except  this 
mighty  musk  that  came  at  him  out  of  the  hissing  trees.  He  flew  sturdily 
on,  past  the  glades  of  flag  and  swamp  grass,  the  fringes  of  hazel  brush 
and  gooseberry,  past  the  deeper  oak  shadows. 

Beside  a  remote  tunnel  in  the  forest  stood  a  small  hawthorn  tree. 
From  it  was  emanating  all  the  power  of  universes.  It  was  the  tree  where 
Red  Legs  had  crawled  and  eaten  and  slept  his  way  to  maturity,  but  he 
could  not  recognize  it  as  such. .  . .  He  was  aware  of  the  odor,  the  happy 
current  that  pulled  him  there. 

Other  creatures,  and  they  were  like  him,  fluttered  about  the  branches. 
They  were  dark  smoke  rising  and  settling  and  twisting  up  again  from 
one  stiff  stem  of  the  hawthorn.  Red  Legs  was  larger  and  heavier  and 
mightier  in  all  ways;  he  swept  them  aside.  His  feet  clutched  a  twig 
and  he  crept  upward,  his  eyes  alive  with  the  wonder  of  night.  Another 
cocoon  had  become  vacant  that  day,  another  dungeon  had  yielded  forth 
its  prisoner.  He  had  known  nothing  about  it  before,  his  senses  were  not 
ready  for  her  message,  but  now  he  came  to  her,  rudely  brushing  away 
a  dozen  other  suitors. 

She  clung  among  the  leaves,  her  wings  folded.  The  air  was  warm  and 
musky  in  the  heart  of  that  thorn  tree. 
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THIS  is  another  product  of  193  1,  when  I  lived  in  Des  Moines.  Originally  the 
story  was  called  Night  Flyer.  I  sent  it  to  every  magazine  in  the  country  which 
could  have  published  material  of  that  sort;  it  was  turned  down  by  all  of  them, 
including  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

After  The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann  was  published  in  the  Atlantic,  the  editors 
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asked  me  for  something  else.  I  had  Night  Flyer  re-typed  and  re-titled,  with 
practically  no  changes — only  slight  alterations  as  to  punctuation  or  word- 
changes — certainly  not  enough  to  be  dignified  by  the  term  "revision."  The 
Atlantic  accepted  the  story  in  January,  1936,  and  published  it  soon  afterward. 

This  is  about  the  only  case  in  my  own  experience  where  I  felt  that  an  editorial 
decision  was  prompted  by  previous  successes  of  the  author.  Still,  probably  the 
same  people  weren't  reading  manuscripts  for  the  Atlantic  who  had  been  reading 
them  five  years  before;  any  such  criticism  of  their  attitude  may  be  wholly 
unjustified. 

Moths  and  butterflies,  as  I  said  before,  have  always  fascinated  me.  Amateur 
entomology  provided  a  background  from  which  I  might  draw  material,  as  few 
other  non-scientific  writers  could  do.  I  have  not  tried  to  collect  insects  for  a 
good  many  years  now,  ever  since  some  red  ants  ate  up  all  my  specimens  in 
the  wilds  of  Panama. 

But  for  years  when  I  was  younger  I  used  to  gather  cocoons  and  keep  them 
in  my  bedroom,  fastened  against  the  wall .  .  .  there  would  be  a  stirring  in  the 
night,  a  sound  of  fluttering  wings,  a  heavy  musky  smell  ...  a  great  Cecropia 
would  be  clinging  there,  fresh-sprung  from  its  queer  brown  coffin.  There  is 
a  dainty  wildness  about  these  creatures,  a  supreme  illusion  of  night  and  mystery, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  capture  in  prose — although  I  tried  in  Yea,  He  Did  Fly. 
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HERE  LIES  HOLLY  SPRINGS 


HE  CAME  to  the  town  of  Plattville  in  the  middle  of  a  June  night,  and 
no  one  knew  where  he  had  come  from.  He  was  to  live  in  the  town  of 
Plattville  longer  than  many  of  the  people  who  were  roused  from  their 
beds  when  they  heard  him  booming  down  the  street,  but  in  those  days 
no  one  would  have  believed  him  to  be  a  future  resident.  He  seemed  only 
a  mad  wayfarer,  drifting  mistakenly  along  a  street  as  dark  as  the  solemn 
warning  which  he  played. 

When  they  discussed  the  strange  event,  after  daylight,  none  of  the 
citizens  could  agree  on  who  had  heard  the  stranger  first,  or  at  what 
point  along  Seneca  Street  his  drumming  first  rose  against  the  young 
maple  boughs.  Perhaps  it  was  in  front  of  Fred  Hahne's  house,  or  in 
front  of  the  Beckners'.  Old  Mrs.  Leonard  knew  it  was  thunder,  when 
she  heard  it,  and  Sylvia  Ellis  thought  it  must  be  a  big  wooden  wagon, 
approaching  as  rapidly  as  horses  could  draw  it,  and  filled  with  empty 
barrels  that  bounced  and  rumbled. 

The  former  soldiers,  alone,  knew  the  long  roll  when  they  heard  it. 
And  they  left  their  young  wives  in  bed,  and  scrambled  up  to  hunt  for 
guns  which  weren't  there,  and  then  they  remembered  that  Appomattox 
was  two  years  in  the  past ...  no  rebel  armies  would  be  approaching 
Plattville  before  the  dawn.  They  raced  to  the  street,  along  with  such 
women  as  dared  appear  in  their  wrappers,  and  they  stared  down  the 
black  vault  toward  the  three  feeble  kerosene  flickers  of  the  Moon  Hotel, 
whither  that  earnest  cannonading  of  drumsticks  had  gone. 

People  knew  that  such  an  outburst  would  awaken  every  baby  in 
town,  and  there  were  many  babies  in  that  month,  for  the  weddings  had 
progressed  on  a  wholesale  basis  from  the  moment  the  first  troops  were 
mustered  out  at  Davenport. 

Night-marshal  Nickerson  was  the  first  to  lay  hands  on  this  disturber 
of  the  peace — him  who  called  himself  the  drummer  boy  of  Holly 
Springs,  and  who  was  only  pint  size  no  matter  which  way  you  measured 
him.  The  drummer  boy  had  mounted  to  a  wooden  bench  under  the  Cot- 
tonwood tree  beside  the  Moon  Hotel;  and  there  he  stood,  his  anxious 
little  face  looking  up  at  the  stars,  the  battered  drum  at  the  regulation 
angle  against  his  thigh,  and  his  nervous  hands  blurring  like  water. 
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"Stop  that  noise!"  ordered  Night-marshal  Nickerson,  still  trying  to 
blink  the  sleep  from  his  eyes, 

"I'm  beating  the  long  roll,"  said  the  drummer  boy. 

"Stop  that  noise,"  screamed  the  marshal,  "or  I'll  put  you  in  jail." 

"Call  the  provost,  then,"  the  drummer  boy  retorted,  and  went  on 
with  his  steady  booming. 

Then  Nickerson  said,  "You've  waked  up  pretty  nearly  everybody  in 
this  town,"  which  was  very  close  to  the  truth,  and  he  put  ferocious 
arms  around  the  youth  and  dragged  him  from  the  bench. 

The  first  citizens,  speeding  to  the  scene  in  their  nightshirts  and  armed 
with  everything  from  rolling  pins  to  carbines,  found  the  drummer  boy 
still  struggling  resentfully  in  the  mighty  clutch  of  old  man  Nickerson. 
They  gathered  in  a  perplexed  circle,  holding  their  lanterns  close,  and 
still  wondering  if  perhaps  there  wasn't  a  fire  somewhere. 

"He  says,"  gasped  the  marshal,  "that  he's  the  drummer  boy  of  Holly 
Springs.  And  he's  crazy!" 

The  drummer  boy  managed  to  say,  before  Nickerson's  palm  muzzled 
him,  "I  was  told  to  beat  the  long  roll." 

They  took  him  into  the  public  room  of  the  Moon  Hotel,  and  Mrs. 
Moon  lighted  lamps  in  the  hope  that  somebody  would  feel  called  upon  to 
set  up  the  drinks.  But  everyone  was  too  interested  in  trying  to  fathom 
the  mystery  of  this  frail,  thin-bodied  youngster,  whose  toes  stuck  out 
through  his  broken  shoes  and  whose  clothes  seemed  to  have  tasted  the 
mud  of  every  slough  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Boone. 

They  put  him  in  a  chair,  and  stood  around  him  as  close  as  they  could 
get,  their  annoyance  and  rage  already  giving  way  to  a  deeper  sincerity 
of  puzzlement. 

Ira  Mockmore,  still  tingling  with  the  pride  of  his  recent  admittance 
to  the  Bar,  led  the  questioning.  He  towered  over  the  drummer  like  a 
gladiator  over  a  starved  terrier. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"I'm  the  drummer  boy  of  Holly  Springs." 

"Were  you  in  the  war?"  pursued  Mockmore. 

A  voice  in  the  crowd  decided,  "He's  away  too  young,"  and  the  rest 
agreed,  "  'Course  he  is!" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  the  vagabond. 

"What's  your  name,  boy?" 

"Drummer  boy,"  he  corrected  Mockmore. 

"What's  your  name,  drummer  boy?" 

The  little  stranger  considered  for  a  while,  and  his  tiny  brown  eyes 
had  a  strange  and  elusive  cunning,  and  a  dignity  as  well.  "I  think  it's 
Stephen  B.  Shellady." 
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They  all  exchanged  glances  at  that. 

"Aren't  you  certain?"  pursued  Mockmore.  And  then  he  added,  "Re- 
member, anything  you  say  may  be  used  against  you." 

The  drummer  boy  of  Holly  Springs  said,  "I  hain't  committed  no 
crime.  I  just  beat  the  long  roll.  I  was  ordered  to  do  it." 

Then  Mockmore  demanded  to  know  where  he  had  come  from,  but 
he  wouldn't  tell,  and  his  lips  began  to  tighten.  Before  five  minutes  had 
passed,  Mockmore  was  the  only  one  who  could  get  a  word  out  of  him, 
and  he  couldn't  get  very  much. 

Marshal  Nickerson  produced  a  key  to  the  new  plank  jail  (the  old  log 
jail  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  three  years  before,  in  1864),  and  the 
citizens  of  Plattville  helped  to  escort  him  to  the  jail  with  his  prisoner. 
The  drummer  boy  cried  when  they  locked  him  in — not  savagely  or 
profanely,  but  with  a  humbleness  which  was  pitiful. 

"He  reminds  me,"  said  Mockmore,  ten  minutes  later,  when  a  party 
of  the  neighbors  still  lingered  under  the  Cottonwood  trees,  "of  a  rabbit 
I  caught  one  time,  in  a  box  trap." 

"More  like  a  weasel,"  said  Doctor  Cole. 

"No,"  argued  young  Lawyer  Mockmore,  "he's  like  a  rabbit,  because  a 
weasel  deserves  to  get  caught,  and  a  rabbit  doesn't.  He's  kind  of  wild, 
and  not  like  human  beings,  and  looks  as  if  he  were  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  woods  away  off  in  some  lonely  place  where  there  weren't  even 
Indians  around." 

Doctor  Cole  shook  his  head.  "He's  crazy,"  he  reiterated,  and  most  of 
the  others  were  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

"Playing  the  long  roll  in  the  streets  of  Plattville  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  isn't  necessarily  prima  facie  evidence  of  insanity,"  said  Ira 
Mockmore,  now  feeling  somewhat  disposed  toward  oratory.  "Somebody 
will  have  to  convince  me  that  he  didn't  have  just  cause  for  playing.  And 
I  might  add  that  I  went  through  the  war  with  Crocker's  Iowa  Brigade, 
but  that's  the  very  best  drumming  I  ever  heard.  He  could  beat  that  long 
roll  like  twenty  thunder-claps  at  once." 

Night-marshal  Nickerson  yawned  prodigiously,  and  eyed  the  first 
streaks  of  gray  which  were  showing,  now,  far  beyond  the  Boone  River 
timber.  "I'll  keep  an  eye  on  the  drummer  boy  of  Holly  Springs — don't 
you  worry  about  that,  folks.  I'll  keep  Holly  Springs  locked  up  safe  and 
sound,  and  we'll  take  him  before  the  mayor  in  the  morning.  You'd  all 
better  go  home  and  get  some  sleep." 

Mockmore  chuckled  grimly  to  his  brother-in-law  on  the  way  home, 
"Nickerson  won't  go  to  bed.  But  never  doubt  that  he'll  get  some  sleep." 

And  indeed  he  must  have  done  so,  for  when  early  risers  hastened  to 
the  town  square  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mysterious  prisoner  through  the 
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wooden  slats  of  the  door,  they  found  the  jail  empty.  Holly  Springs  was 
gone,  drumsticks,  drum,  red-webbed  strap,  and  all. 

He  had  chipped  away  the  base  of  a  single  bar  with  a  pooket  knife, 
apparently,  and  the  resulting  space  was  wide  enough  to  permit  his  escape 
and  to  permit  him  to  draw  the  drum  through  the  aperture  after  him. 

There  was  some  talk  of  organizing  a  searching  party,  with  blood- 
hounds, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Doctor  Cole  and  Marshal  Nickerson 
did  most  of  the  talking;  there  was  only  one  bloodhound  in  the  entire 
community,  and  it  had  a  cut  foot.  So  Holly  Springs  was  allowed  to 
vanish  safely  into  the  outer  world,  and  there  he  lived  without  direction 
for  six  days. 

Then  Caleb  Henshaw  and  Chesley  Tarr  brought  news  of  him,  as  fast 
as  their  legs  could  carry  them.  They  had  been  jack-lighting  fish,  in  the 
river  slough  near  the  Rosecrans  place,  and  they  had  been  wholly  aston- 
ished and  not  a  little  terrified  when  they  saw  the  face  of  Holly  Springs 
glaring  at  them  in  the  torchlight — at  least  they  said  he  was  glaring. 

They  stood  before  a  surprised  ten  o'clock  coterie  in  front  of  Wick- 
ware's  store,  and  told  of  their  discovery,  and  suggested  an  armed  posse. 

"Pshaw!"  said  young  Lawyer  Mockmore.  "You  don't  need  any  posse. 
And  furthermore,  there's  a  law  against  carrying  loaded  guns  around 
here,  and  plenty  of  laws  against  murder." 

"He's  crazy,  Ira!"  snapped  Doctor  Cole.  "We're  all  liable  to  be  mur- 
dered in  our  beds." 

"I'll  bet  a  dollar  in  wild-cat  scrip  that  he  never  murdered  anybody, 
nor  does  he  intend  to,"  said  the  fledgling  lawyer,  with  warmth.  "He 
just  wants  to  drum,  and  well  he  might."  The  proud,  unapologetic  slogan 
of  Holly  Springs'  drumming  still  echoed  in  his  ears.  "I'll  go  down  and 
find  him,  myself." 

"If  you're  fool  enough  to  try  it,  go  ahead,"  retorted  Doctor  Cole.  He 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  Eighth  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  loss  of  his  rank 
still  annoyed  him,  though  he  was  doing  well  enough  as  a  doctor. 

Mockmore  said,  "I'll  go  at  sunrise,  or  before.  But  you've  all  got  to 
promise  me  one  thing:  unless  you  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  Judge 
Apperson  and  myself  that  he's  a  dangerous  maniac,  you're  not  to  lock 
him  up  again.  I'll  bet  you  I  can  bring  him  in  without  any  trouble,  but 
if  you  don't  promise  me  that,  I'll  let  him  rove  at  large,  unexamined,  and 
frighten  the  daylights  out  of  everybody." 

It  was  only  a  half-hearted  promise  which  he  got;  even  old  Mayor 
Tichenor  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  normal  folks  didn't  go  around 
beating  drums  in  strange  towns,  and  not  being  sure  about  their  own 
names. 

Ira  Mockmore  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in  the  rich,  green,  damp 
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half-hour  before  sunrise,  he  was  far  down  in  the  willows  along  the 
river-bank.  He  had  some  bread  and  cold  fried  ham  in  one  coat  pocket, 
and  apples  and  gingerbread  in  the  other,  for  he  surmised  that  food 
would  lure  this  rabbit  as  surely  as  the  one  he  had  caught  in  his  boy- 
hood. 

The  old  Rosecrans  place  was  high  on  a  bluff  opposite  the  town,  and 
along  the  low  west  banks  more  than  one  narrow,  marshy  backwater  lay 
filled  with  the  comfortable  presence  of  frogs.  The  nettles  and  sweet- 
flags  grew  waist-high  along  squashy  pathways  and  Ira  Mockmore  paused 
soon,  parting  a  sticky  hedge  of  flytraps  to  cry,  "Holly  Springs.  Oh, 
Holly  Springs!" 

The  mist  came  up  from  the  brown  water,  and  the  bass  rose  to  snap  in 
the  half-light  at  any  insect  which  danced  within  range.  There  were 
warblers  talking  in  heavy,  tropical  fastnesses;  a  catbird  yowled,  and 
picked  its  way  suspiciously  after  the  young  lawyer.  Holly  Springs  didn't 
answer  for  a  long  time. 

"Drummer  boy.  Oh,  drummer  boy!  Holly  Springs!"  called  Mock- 
more,  again  and  again,  until  his  voice  wore  raw,  more  painfully  than  it 
would  ever  wear  in  court. 

The  sun  was  pink  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  Cottonwood  trees,  and 
Mockmore  had  frightened  a  dozen  muskrats  and  at  least  two  mink, 
before  Holly  Springs  deigned  to  answer  him.  Then  the  drum  began 
rolling,  far  on  the  southern-most  tip  of  a  narrow  sandbar  where  the 
willows  tangled  thickly,  and  where  taller  trees  had  been  able  to  fight 
their  way,  year  by  year,  above  the  menacing  spring  floods. 

Holly  Springs  answered  with  the  same  long  roll  which  he  had  played 
a  week  before,  in  the  midnight  street  of  Plattville;  Ira  Mockmore  felt 
his  blood  thinning  and  growing  warmer  with  each  staccato  break  in  the 
endless  profusion  of  sound.  "Wandering  alone  in  the  damp,  all  this 
time,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "where  does  he  get  his  drum  heads?  They 
wouldn't  last  him  long.  . . ." 

He  didn't  take  off  his  shoes,  but  splashed  carefully  through  the  shal- 
lows of  a  rapid  that  rippled  in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  west 
shore  and  that  sandbar  which  boys  were  beginning  to  call  Arrowhead 
Island.  Still  the  drummer  roared  his  challenge  and  his  suspicion,  from 
the  deepest  covert  of  red  willows.  He  retreated  slowly,  too,  but  not  as 
one  fleeing,  and  Mockmore  found  him  at  last,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tallest  willows,  his  thin  face  peeping  out,  a  defiant  smile  on  the  fuzzy 
lips  which  in  another  year  or  two  would  be  shielded  by  a  crooked 
mustache. 

"I've  been  looking  for  you,"  said  Mockmore. 

Holly  Springs  stopped  drumming,  and  put  his  sticks  carefully  into 
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their  pocket  in  the  webbed  bandolier.  "I  don't  want  to  go  back  there," 
he  said. 

"Anyway,"  said  Mockmore,  "you'd  better  have  some  breakfast  first. 
See — I  brought  plenty  for  both  of  us." 

The  drummer  boy  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  on  one  end  of  an  old 
log,  protruding  from  a  drift  of  bleached  flotsam,  while  Mockmore  sat 
at  the  other  end  and  doled  out  bread  and  gingerbread  in  turn. 

"Rations,"  said  Holly  Springs,  with  delight. 

Former  Lieutenant  Mockmore  nodded  soberly.  "I'll  wager  it's  the  first 
issue  you've  had  for  some  time." 

"I  fish,"  said  the  drummer  boy. 

"Where's  your  tackle?" 

Slyly,  Holly  Springs  produced  a  ball  of  line  and  hooks  and  lead,  from 
inside  his  rags. 

"Can  you  fish  as  well  as  you  can  drum?"  asked  the  young  man  on 
the  other  end  of  the  log. 

The  boy's  face  shone  suddenly  in  a  white  light  that  was  not  one  with 
the  sunrise.  "I  was  told  to  do  it,"  he  said  nervously,  and  arose;  and 
hungry  as  he  must  have  been,  a  scrap  of  ham  fell  from  his  open  fingers. 
There  was  something  about  him  that  gave  Ira  Mockmore  the  first  goose- 
flesh  he  had  felt  since  his  final  guard-mount,  more  than  two  years  be- 
fore. 

"I'm  the  drummer  boy  of  Holly  Springs,"  said  the  drummer  boy  of 
Holly  Springs.  "Most  of  the  rest  were  graybeards — all  but  me.  I  can 
beat  a  long  roll  and  let  them  know  whenever  the  rebs  are  coming.  I'll 
never  be  a  Principal  Musician,  but  God  sets  up  in  Heaven  and  opens 
the  fly  of  His  tent  when  He  hears  me  beat  this  drum." 

Again  he  stood  before  his  inquisitors.  For,  in  spite  of  the  half-hearted 
nature  of  the  promises  which  Ira  Mockmore  had  received,  he  could  not 
succumb  to  any  fancy  which  would  have  permitted  Holly  Springs  to 
range  the  river  land  without  undergoing  a  careful  examination. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked  Mayor  Tichenor. 

Holly  Springs  twisted  the  rag  of  felt  which  was  his  hat,  and  tried  to 
sit  very  straight  on  the  battered  chair.  "I  think  it's  Curtis  King,"  he 
said. 

Doctor  Cole,  and  the  rest  of  them,  bore  down  on  Ira  Mockmore. 
"He  said  it  was  Shellady,  last  week.  You  heard  him." 

"Yes,  I  made  a  note  of  it." 

"Why  are  you  keeping  notes,  anyway?"  demanded  Cole. 

"Because  I  think  they  might  help  me  to  find  out  who  he  is  and  where 
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e  comes  from.  Meanwhile,  he  hasn't  even  looked  slant-eyed  at  a  hen- 

DOSt. 

Doctor  Cole  pleaded  with  the  mayor,  "It's  highly  dangerous,  as  Your 
ionor  will  realize!  No  telling  when  he  will  pounce  on  somebody  and 
ear  him  limb  from  limb." 

"He  doesn't  look  very  much  as  if  he'd  do  that,"  old  Tichenor  was 
orced  to  admit. 

The  drummer  boy  said,  "I  won't  hurt  nobody,  mister.  But  when  I'm 
rdered  to  beat  the  drum  I  just  got  to  beat  it.  I  fish,  too.  ...  I  don't 
iother  folks."  His  appealing  eyes  sought  Ira  Mockmore's  face,  and  then 
hey  smiled  for  the  first  time.  "He's  the  one  that  issued  me  rations." 

Mayor  Tichenor  had  a  cumbersome  and  unfeeling  sense  of  humor.  "So 
ou  think  you're  an  old  soldier,  hey?" 

Holly  Springs  told  him  in  a  hushed  voice,  "I  drum  whenever  the  rebs 
re  coming.  . . .  They  was  all  graybeards,  mainly,  except  me.  I  ain't 
[uite  sure,  but  I  think  my  name's  George  Bennett."  And  Ira  Mockmore 
nade  another  notation  for  that  record  which  was  to  gather  dust,  year 
>y  year,  in  a  drawer  of  his  big  roll-top  desk,  and  would  be  added  to 
gain  and  again  while  Ira  Mockmore's  son  grew  to  manhood  and  had 
hildren  of  his  own. 

They  were  kindly  people,  and  the  country  was  still  raw  and  wet,  and 
he  railroad  hadn't  come.  A  generation  or  two  afterward,  most  certainly 
iolly  Springs  would  have  been  taken  to  Cherokee  by  a  sober-faced 
leputy.  But  there  were  people  living  in  Plattville,  then,  who  could 
emember  how  lunatics  were  farmed  out  to  private  individuals,  in  New 
England  of  the  old  days.  And  grave  doubts  assailed  the  temperate  as  to 
ust  how  far  Holly  Springs  had  drummed  his  way  along  the  road  to 
unacy. 

They  paroled  him  in  the  custody  of  Ira  Mockmore,  Attorney  at  Law, 
>ver  the  protest  of  Doctor  Warren  Cole  and  a  few  others.  Doctor  Cole 
lemanded  that  Ira  Mockmore  put  up  a  bond  to  insure  the  peaceful 
tnd  lawful  demeanor  of  his  ward,  but  Mayor  Tichenor  had  become  a 
lumanitarian,  by  that  time;  he  said  that  he  would  put  up  any  bond 
limself,  if  it  were  necessary,  and  already  he  was  willing  to  pay  Holly 
Springs  to  weed  his  potato  patch. 

There  had  been  no  clue,  no  shred  of  identity  tangling  in  the  pockets 
)f  the  drummer  boy's  ragged  clothing,  when  they  searched  him,  and 
'ra  Mockmore,  finger  to  nose,  had  to  admit  that  the  rags  were  a  dis- 
grace. He  found  some  other  cast-offs  for  the  little  drummer,  and  Holly 
Springs  departed  happily  for  Arrowhead  Island  with  boys  and  dogs 
:ollowing  him.  At  first  the  boys  were  disposed  to  fling  stones  and  taunts, 
Dut  no  boy  worthy  of  the  name  ever  lived  who  could  not  be  charmed 
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by  the  beating  of  a  drum.  Within  six  months,  Holly  Springs  was  en- 
trenched, a  legend  in  the  hearts  of  Plattville's  young — a  legend  which 
they  would  introduce  to  their  own  sons  in  time. 

From  one  source  or  another,  he  acquired  a  little  black  cap  with  a 
shiny  visor;  not  the  pancake  cap  of  the  Civil  War  infantrymen,  but 
very  like  it.  He  was  never  seen  without  the  cap:  among  the  Boone  River 
willows  where  young  lady  picnickers  spied  him  at  intervals  and  re- 
treated squealing  in  alarm,  or  along  the  streets  of  the  village,  where 
sometimes  he  would  appear  with  a  string  of  fine  red-horse  or  suckers 
or  mud-cats  for  sale. 

Holly  Springs  built  himself  a  habitation  as  well  as  a  future.  He  used 
logs,  and  lengths  of  grapevine,  and  any  stray  boards  which  drifted  his 
way.  In  another  year  the  railroad  screamed  jubilantly  at  the  gates  of 
Plattville,  and  then  came  the  tin  cans.  Holly  Springs  pounded  them 
flat  and  spangled  his  cabin  walls  with  them.  He  had  a  sign,  too,  for  his 
dooryard: 

this  my  house  and 
onlee  frend  need  come 

p.s.  will  drum  ef  payd 
Boys  no  pay 

Remember,  he  had  come  to  Plattville  in  a  June  night  of  1867,  and 
the  Iowa  Department  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  had  been 
organized  nearly  a  year  before  that.  Still,  there  was  no  Post  in  Platt- 
ville until  the  month  when  General  John  A.  Logan  issued  his  famous 
General  Order  No.  1 1,  assigning  May  30,  1868,  as  a  day  for  the  strewing 
of  soldiers'  graves  with  flowers. 

Holly  Springs  signified  his  desire  to  have  a  hand  in  the  strewing. 
The  parade — the  first  parade  of  former  soldiers  to  be  held  in  that  county 
— was  forming  in  front  of  the  Moon  Hotel,  and  the  streets  were 
crammed  with  the  population  of  the  county — on  foot,  or  on  horseback, 
or  in  wagons — when  the  drummer  boy  put  in  his  appearance. 

Doctor  Warren  Cole,  now  Commander  Warren  Cole  of  the  newly 
organized  Grand  Army  Post,  was  firm  in  his  refusal. 

"If  anybody  thinks  I'm  going  to  put  up  with  that  crazy  kid,  he's 
mistaken.  .  .  ." 

"He  won't  hurt  anybody,  Doctor,''  said  Ira  Mockmore. 

Holly  Springs  stood  waiting,  his  dirty  hands  clasped  on  the  rim  of 
his  drum  and  his  eyes  trying  to  tell  the  world  that  here  was  a  dog  who 
hoped  to  be  fed.  The  other  veterans  crowded  close,  nodding  as  Cole 
gave  his  reply: 
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"Ira,  you  may  or  may  not  have  made  a  mistake  when  you  let  him 
go  down  there  and  be  a  squatter  by  the  river.  I'll  have  to  admit  he 
hasn't  harmed  anybody,  though  how  he  survives  ague  and  miasma  I 
don't  know.  But  Commander-in-chief  Logan  has  set  this  date  as  a 
solemn  day  for  observing  the  heroic  dead.  The  only  ones  represented 
should  be  former  soldiers  of  the  Union  army.  Am  I  right,  gentlemen?" 

They  chorused,  "Right!"  and  several  of  the  ruder  ones  shouldered 
Holly  Springs  out  of  the  way. 

"Maybe  he  is  a  former  soldier  of  the  Union  army,"  declared  Lawyer 
Mockmore,  but  not  any  too  firmly.  His  wife  was  expecting,  any  day 
now,  and  he  had  other  things  to  consider — things  more  important,  for 
the  moment,  than  the  drummer  boy  of  Holly  Springs  and  whatever 
stray  secrets  might  attend  him. 

"He  hasn't  got  a  badge,  or  a  discharge,  or  a  letter,  or  a  paper  to  his 
name,"  replied  Doctor  Cole.  And  people  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that 
his  hand  rested  kindly  on  the  little  drummer's  ragged  elbow  as  he 
turned  him  away.  "In  fact,  he  hasn't  even  got  a  name.  Have  you,  Holly 
Springs?" 

Holly  Springs  whispered  wistfully,  "Mighty  often  the  name  Aaron 
Barnes  comes  to  mind."  Ira  Mockmore  wasn't  too  distracted  to  make  a 
note  of  this  new  name. 

Then  the  parade  took  shape  and  went  pressing  south  along  Seneca 
Street,  with  its  flags,  toward  the  renovated  cow  pasture  which  people 
called  Graceland  Cemetery,  and  which,  some  day,  would  be  saintly  in 
the  shadow  of  white  pines  and  birch  trees.  The  fife  and  drum  corps, 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  stanch  manhood  which  handled  most  of  its 
drums,  roared  into  "Seventy-six"  and  "Oh  Lassie,  Art  Thou  Sleeping 
Yet?"  They  left  Holly  Springs  standing  in  his  lonely  affliction  before 
the  hotel,  and  this  time  the  boys  and  dogs  deserted  him  for  a  greater 
admiration. 

He  taught  Ira  Mockmore's  son  Timothy  how  to  fish,  and  together 
they  roved  the  banks  of  the  Boone  River  and  dented  a  hundred  mud- 
flats with  the  butts  of  their  fishing  poles.  True,  Holly  Springs  went 
fishing  with  a  great  many  boys,  during  his  years  at  Plattville,  and 
with  some  of  the  older  folks,  too.  But  a  certain  quaint  and  elusive  affec- 
tion had  spun  from  him  to  the  Mockmore  tribe  (before  there  was  a 
Mockmore  tribe)  on  that  first  pale  morning  when  Ira  fed  him  at  the 
tip  of  Arrowhead  Island. 

"Pa,"  asked  Timothy  Mockmore,  when  he  was  twelve,  "I  don't  see 
why  they  call  him  Holly  Springs  if  that  isn't  really  his  name." 
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His  father  looked  at  him  wisely  over  his  square-browed  glasses.  "He 
said  he  was  the  drummer  boy  of  that  place." 

"Was  it  a  battle?" 

"Only  a  middle-sized  one.  Van  Dorn  swooped  down  there  in  De- 
cember of  '62,  and  burnt  all  the  food  and  supplies  for  Grant's  army: 
a  million-and-a-half  dollars  worth,  they  say.  Grant's  folks  had  to  go 
hungry  for  weeks.  After  that,  the  Union  troops  made  another  depot 
at  Holly  Springs,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  away." 

"Well,  was  there  a  drummer  boy?" 

Ira  Mockmore  stroked  the  brief  he  was  drawing  up  for  the  State  of 
Iowa  vs.  Richland,  Smith,  Walter  et  al.  He  was  county  attorney,  now. 
"I  never  heard  of  any  drummer  boy  of  Holly  Springs,  except  this  one. 
Go  along  with  you,  now;  you're  interrupting  a  busy  man." 

.  .  .  Holly  Springs  would  say,  "Boy,  you  got  too  much  lead  on  that 
line."  Tim  Mockmore  would  twist  his  bare  toes  in  and  out  of  the  warm 
mud.  "You  told  me  to  put  that  on  yesterday." 

"We  were  snagging  carp.  The  catfish  bite  if  you  let  your  bait  wiggle 
in  the  current."  He  was  as  sane  and  rational  as  Doctor  Cole,  than  whom 
no  one  was  ever  more  sane  or  rational,  whenever  he  cast  his  bait  into  the 
brown  waters  of  the  Boone. 

No  one  knew  his  age,  but  people  could  guess  pretty  closely,  and  at 
this  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  around  thirty,  younger  by  years  than 
the  veterans  who  gathered  in  the  courthouse  park  each  summer  for 
what  they  were  already  calling  "the  old  soldiers'  reunion."  In  the  court- 
house park  tents  would  be  prepared,  and  the  round  band-stand  would 
be  draped  with  bunting,  which  ran  into  a  variegated  mass  whenever  the 
rains  came. 

The  important  soldiers  of  the  county  sat  on  the  band-stand  bench, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  down  below;  local  orators  trumpeted  through 
the  afternoons  and  evenings.  It  was  whispered  that  black  bottles  circu- 
lated, unseen,  among  those  who  were  less  wise  and  less  tamed,  and  who 
desired  to  recapture  the  devil-may-care  rashness  of  their  first  youth. 

In  such  a  soldiers'  reunion  there  was  nothing  of  the  religious  remote- 
ness of  Decoration  Day,  and  Holly  Springs  could  roam  at  large,  wearing 
out  a  fresh  drum-head  without  surcease.  They  played  pranks  on  him, 
silly  and  sometimes  cruel  tricks,  which  only  left  him  cackling  half- 
heartedly, as,  for  instance,  when  he  attempted  to  empty  his  coat  pocket 
of  some  smashed  pigeon's  eggs. 

But  when  they  built  their  log  fire  at  night,  and  the  crowds  buzzed 
as  they  would  buzz  at  a  county  fair — when  the  barbecued  sandwiches 
dripped  from  every  hand,  and  bottles  were  displayed  more  openly  by 
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;he  unregenerate — then  Holly  Springs  was  awarded  his  annual  in- 
heritance. 

He  stood  in  the  shadows,  beating  long  roll  after  long  roll,  and  the 
ittle  boys  thought  him  even  grander  than  old  Colonel  McPartland,  who 
waggered  about  on  unsteady  legs,  with  one  sleeve  of  his  blouse  draped 
jp  by  an  enormous  safety  pin,  his  thick  voice  roaring,  "Whenever  any 
)f  you  boys  got  into  trouble,  they  just  sent  for  the  Kansas  cavalry.  Do 
fou  deny  that?  They  sent  for  the  Kansas  cavalry!"  and  finishing  up 
vith  a  screech  which  was  more  of  a  rebel  yell  than  a  cowboy  challenge. 

The  summers,  then,  were  kind  enough  to  Holly  Springs.  And  Heaven 
uiows  he  lived  better  in  the  winter  than  those  few  families  of  ne'er-do- 
vells  who  existed  in  squalid  shacks  back  of  the  tile  factory.  He  owned 
i  potbellied  wood-stove  which  the  Tichenors  had  given  him,  and  ten 
nillion  cords  of  wood  were  to  be  had  for  the  gathering.  He  took  fish 
:rom  the  spring  hole  opposite  Bonebright's  pasture,  clubbing  them  with 
i  bludgeon  instead  of  impaling  them  with  a  spear;  fish  and  game  laws 
vere  abroad  in  the  land.  He  sold  the  fish  for  all  that  he  needed,  and 
:he  light  from  his  little  crooked  window  shone  warm  across  the  wind- 
wept  ice. 

"That's  Holly  Springs'  window,  down  there,"  people  would  say,  at 
light,  when  they  thudded  over  Bank  Street  bridge  in  their  bobsleds. 
'Looks  like  he's  right  snug." 

So  the  only  great  misery  of  his  life  came  each  May,  when  snowballs 
md  bleeding-hearts  were  wound  into  homemade  bouquets,  and  when 
Vlrs.  Tichenor  went  out  to  clip  her  late  Persian  lilacs  for  the  old  man's 
*rave.  Then  there  was  the  parade  forming  at  the  city  hall,  in  clear  sun 
>r  in  a  drizzle,  and  then  occurred  the  same  anxious  petitioning,  the  curt 
•efusal,  the  turning  away. 

Sometimes,  as  Holly  Springs  progressed  toward  middle  age,  he  ex- 
libited  rancor.  Once  he  tried  to  hurry  along  the  sidewalk,  keeping  pace 
vith  the  G.  A.  R.  drum  corps  and  beating  a  long  roll,  which  interfered 
:eriously  with  their  six-eight  time.  Doctor  Cole  broke  from  the  ranks 
n  white  rage,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  drummer  boy  he  had  mas- 
;ered  his  temper,  and  he  took  the  little  man  up  on  the  Willson  House 
steps  and  talked  to  him  soothingly,  while  the  parade  straggled  away 
vith  much  head-turning. 

For  the  first  time  since  1867,  there  was  talk  of  remanding  Holly 
Springs  to  the  custody  of  proper  authorities.  He  behaved  himself  after 
:hat,  however,  and  went  on  living  in  the  crazy  shack  which  he  loved. 

Sometimes,  though,  his  exclusion  seemed  too  bitter;  the  taste  of  it 
stanched  his  brain.  He  would  hold  solitary  court  in  the  main  street, 
ifter  the  parade  had  left — marching  in  a  circle,  beating  his  mouldy 
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drum,  and  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  gibes  of  the  few  pool- 
kill  loafers  who  cared  more  for  their  eight-balls  and  their  skatological 
stories  than  for  the  Decoration  Day  observance  under  the  strengthening 
elms  of  the  cemetery. 

In  1868,  at  the  first  Memorial  Day,  there  were  few  enough  graves  to 
be  covered,  but  a  new  generation  brought  new  death  into  the  commu- 
nity, even  as  it  brought  fresh  life,  and  now  many  tiny  flags  quivered 
in  the  May  wind,  here  and  there.  There  were  runaways,  saw-mill  acci- 
dents; old  Colonel  McPartland  broke  his  neck  by  falling  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  There  were  the  commonplace  ills 
which  pursue  man  from  the  moment  he  first  nuzzles  against  his  mother's 
breast,  and  no  race  of  supermen  dwelt  in  that  valley. 

The  national  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  had  recorded  its  greatest 
enrollment  before  Timothy  Mockmore  took  his  wife,  in  1890:  there  was 
that  bright-gilded  moment  when  half  a  million  earnest  men  could  have 
called  one  another  Comrade.  Then  came  the  slow  descent,  the  long 
weakening,  and  new  flags  winding  in  the  breeze  above  their  mounds — 
each  May,  when  Holly  Springs  wanted  to  march  in  the  parade  and 
wasn't  allowed  to. 

The  drummer  boy  loved  Tim  Mockmore's  son,  Frederick,  even  more 
than  he  had  loved  Tim  himself.  The  boy's  mother  was  one  of  the  Tiche- 
nor  girls,  slender,  with  pale  brown  hair  and  enormous  blue  eyes,  and 
she  had  sentimentality  that  went  even  deeper  than  her  beauty.  Whereas 
Tim  Mockmore  had  studied  the  puzzle  of  Holly  Springs  as  calmly  and 
dispassionately  as  had  his  father,  whenever  time  permitted,  Freddy 
brought  a  warm  exuberance  to  the  task. 

Often  he  ran  away  when  he  was  still  so  small  that  it  was  dangerous, 
down  to  the  river  bank  and  along  the  deep-trodden  trail  that  led 
through  sun-flowers  to  Holly  Springs'  cabin.  Long  since,  the  west 
channel  had  ceased  to  flow,  as  the  river  filled  with  muddy  seepage  from 
tiled  fields  and  butchered  forests;  Arrowhead  Island  passed  regretfully 
into  the  memory  of  elder  people,  and  became  a  weedy  plot  of  low  land 
on  which  stood  a  cottage  with  walls  at  least  four  feet  thick. 

For,  when  necessity  demanded,  Holly  Springs  banked  the  walls  of  his 
shelter  with  whatever  material  he  could  drag  from  the  city  dump:  bed 
springs,  old  signs,  rolls  of  rusty  galvanized  iron.  The  forgotten  relics 
of  Plattville  went,  piece  by  piece,  into  the  structure  of  his  home  and 
into  the  structure  of  his  muscular  heart,  as  well.  His  doorway  loomed 
as  the  entrance  to  a  cave.  The  sign  had  vanished  from  his  dooryard,  for 
no  sign  was  needed  now  to  tell  the  world  his  status  or  his  affections. 
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In  Buster  Brown's  drug  store,  tinted  postal  cards  were  for  sale  along 
with  those  displaying  the  pink-and-blue  glories  of  the  Congregational 
Dhurch,  the  Armory  Opera  House,  and  the  electric  light  plant.  These 
;ards  were  produced  from  a  photograph  taken  from  the  Bank  Street 
bridge.  They  were  captioned  "Holly  Springs'  Cabin,  Plattville,  Iowa," 
tnd  the  river  had  never  been  so  blue,  nor  the  draping  willows  so  green 
is  on  those  postal  cards.  School-teachers  mailed  them  to  other  school- 
eachers  in  Waterloo  and  Estherville.  Hotel  waitresses  mailed  them  (to 
oose  young  men  in  Fort  Dodge)  with  "Ah,  there!"  scrawled  humorously 
>n  the  back. 

And  Holly  Springs  had  one  card  all  his  own,  fastened  with  greasy 
humb  tacks  above  his  bed. 

They  remembered,  these  people  of  the  1890's,  how  the  drummer  boy 
ooked,  bringing  home  the  youngest  Mockmore . .  .  the  little  boy  squeal- 
ng  and  laughing  alternately  in  the  arms  of  the  crooked-necked  drum- 
ner,  the  man  prattling  to  him  of  fish-lines  and  bears.  He  said  that  he 
:aught  bears  often.  "I  had  a  great  big  bite,"  he  would  say,  "and  what 
lo  you  think  was  there?  A  great  big  bear!  He  come  to  my  bait.  I'll 
:00k  him  for  dinner." 

Holly  Springs  was  gayly  garbed  in  those  days.  It  was  the  peak  of  his 
:areer,  before  he  became  submerged  in  generations  who  regarded  him 
:hiefly  as  a  dirty  old  man.  When  people  "went  through"  discarded 
:lothes  in  the  attic  and  spare  rooms,  they  would  lay  this  and  that  aside, 
ind  say,  "Maybe  Holly  Springs  can  use  it."  Thus  he  accumulated  a 
vardrobe  which  made  him  quite  the  envy  of  himself. 

His  new  cap  was  indeed  an  old  one,  but  it  bore  the  designation, 
Tlattville  Silver  Cornet  Band"  in  gilt  letters  on  the  front.  And  he 
>oasted  a  red  uniform  coat  with  enormous  white  frogs  and  brass  but- 
ons.  It  had  been  abandoned  in  a  trunk  at  the  Willson  House,  when  a 
raudevillian  departed  without  settling  his  bill;  the  coat  found  its  way 
lown  the  years  into  the  cabin  of  the  drummer  boy. 

Freddy  Mockmore,  sixteen  years  old  in  1907,  went  into  his  father's 
)ffice  and  said  that  Holly  Springs  had  just  given  him  a  new  name. 

"What  name?"  asked  Tim. 

"Lyman  Allen." 

"I  guess  that  is  a  new  one.  I'll  tell  it  to  Pa."  Tim  hesitated.  "No,  Fred; 
rou  might  as  well  go  in  and  tell  him,  yourself." 

Ira  Mockmore  was  approaching  seventy  even  more  closely  than  Holly 
springs  might  have  been  approaching  sixty.  But  he  could  never  claim 
;he  rugged,  hard-bitten  health  of  his  hermit  protege.  He  had  spent  too 
nany  years  in  taut-nerved  court-rooms,  too  many  nights  surrounded  by 
;he  Iowa  Code.  He  was  on  the  Bench  now,  but  the  Bench  brought  no 
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pence  to  his  nerves  and  only  a  slight  sop  to  his  ambition;  he  didn't  like 
the  way  his  stomach  felt,  sometimes  at  night. 

Probably,  he  used  to  think  with  quaintness,  he  would  have  been 
wiser  had  he  joined  the  drummer  boy  in  a  wilderness  shack  long  before 
— to  drowse  the  summer  hours  away  beside  the  quiet  pools,  to  hear  the 
last  prairie  wolves  howl  in  winter. 

"Well,  Freddy,  what's  on  your  mind?" 

"Holly  Springs  just  mentioned  a  name,  sir.  I  was  down  there,  to  take 
him  a  new  drum-head.  The  name  is  Lyman  Allen." 

The  judge  scratched  it  down  on  a  bit  of  pink  paper,  and  turned  to 
fumble  in  the  roll-top  desk  behind  him.  He  brought  forth  a  wad  of 
miscellaneous  paper  fragments  wound  with  rotten  rubber  bands.  He 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  while  Freddy  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  judicial 
desk  and  kicked  his  heels,  and  wondered  if  there  were  any  chance  of  his 
grandfather  giving  him  twenty  cents  to  go  and  see  "The  Virginian"  that 
night. 

The  judge  tugged  at  his  gray  side-burns;  he  coughed,  and  his  chins 
trembled  before  he  spoke.  "You  know,  Freddy,  I  think  these  little  memo- 
randa ought  to  be  put  in  the  safe." 

"Why,  grandpa?" 

"Well,  they're  all  about  Holly  Springs.  Not  much  to  them,  naturally, 
but  still  the  only  existing  record  anybody's  got  about  him."  He  rubbed 
the  red  bronze  button  in  his  broadcloth  lapel,  thoughtfully.  "I've  always 
entertained  the  notion  that  perhaps  he  was — actually — a  soldier  in  the 
war." 

"But  he's  not  old  enough,"  said  Freddy. 

"We  had  some,  younger  than  you,  in  Crocker's  Iowa  Brigade.  Little 
waifs  and  strays,  boys  who  had  run  away  from  home.  ...  I'd  like  to  keep 
these  names,  and  the  few  other  notes  that  I've  made  pertaining  to  Holly 
Springs,  safely." 

He  added  the  newest  scrap  of  paper,  and  put  a  fresh  rubber  band 
around  the  wad.  "Take  it  out  to  your  father,  and  ask  him  to  have 
Jessie  put  it  in  the  safe  tonight.  Freddy,  when  I  was  a  stripling  like 
you,  I  used  to  enjoy  a  good  mystery." 

Fred  Mockmore  cried  eagerly,  "I  surely  do  love  mysteries,  grandpa! 
I'd  like  to  see  'The  Virginian'  at  the  Opera  House,  too,  tonight.  . .  . 
Maybe  Holly  Springs  was  a  great  hero  like  he  claims  to  be — I'd  like  to 
find  out." 

The  judge  gave  him  a  quarter  and  cautioned  him,  "Keep  your  ears 
open,  then;  that's  the  only  way  you'll  ever  find  out.  Probably  it's  a 
wild-goose  chase.  I've  thought  so,  often.   But  use  your  brain,  if  you 
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ever  develop  much  of  a  brain,  and  put  two  and  two  together,  and  four 
and  four,  and  some  day  maybe  we'll  find  out." 

So  Freddy  delivered  the  data  into  keeping  of  the  huge  black  safe,  with 
its  painted  roses  and  forget-me-nots,  and  its  gilded  "Mockmore  &  Mock- 
more,  Attys."  He  had  every  reason  to  remember  the  afternoon,  for  that 
was  only  thirteen  days  before  Judge  Mockmore  fell  forward  on  his  face 
in  the  Hamilton  County  courthouse,  and  was  carried  home,  to  lie  for 
months  incapable  of  speech  before  he  died. 

But  Holly  Springs  knew  that  his  champion  was  stricken,  and  neigh- 
bors used  to  complain  about  him;  though  when  the  family  wrote  on  a 
pad,  "Do  you  want  him  to  go  away?"  Judge  Mockmore  would  shake 
his  head  feebly  in  reply.  The  drummer  boy  came  at  night  to  the  corner 
of  the  property,  and  there  he  stood  under  the  little  street  lamp  which 
looked  like  a  tin  Chinese  hat,  and  there  he  beat  the  long  roll  until  you 
would  have  thought  that  the  dead  of  Crocker's  Brigade  might  rise  up 
from  a  hundred  burying  grounds  and  troop  to  form  a  solemn,  hollow 
square  around  him. 

There  he  stood,  on  the  afternoon  when  all  the  buggies  and  the  five 
automobiles  went  grinding  through  slush  to  the  cemetery;  and  though 
they  took  his  drum  away  from  him  before  they  let  him  enter  the  gates, 
he  stayed  after  family  and  friends  and  dignitaries  were  gone,  and  he 
watched  the  flowers  freeze  above  Ira  Mockmore. 

And,  in  the  night,  a  rumor  rose  that  he  went  up  there  with  his  re- 
covered drum  and  drumsticks  safe  in  his  half-frozen  grasp,  and  he  beat 
the  long  roll  for  an  hour,  to  tell  Ira  Mockmore  a  last  goodbye.  But  other 
people  said  a  lamp  was  burning  in  Holly  Springs'  cabin  that  evening, 
and  the  only  long  roll  played  in  that  graveyard  was  a  lament  of  wind  and 
sleet  and  whatever  ghosts  cared  to  walk  abroad. 

They  were  beginning  to  fall  like  pigeons,  now — fat,  gray  pouter- 
pigeons,  or  birds  pathetically  shriveled  and  worn.  The  unheard  rifle  of 
the  Great  Sniper  spoke  again  and  again,  and  started  each  time  a  silent 
echo,  a  nervousness  in  Holly  Springs'  aging  mind  which  had  never  been 
there  before. 

The  men  he  wanted  to  claim  as  his  comrades  were  straggling  toward 
the  age  of  seventy-five.  While  he  limped  behind  them,  as  the  years 
clicked  past,  it  was  as  if  their  drifting  beards  reached  out  to  snare  Holly 
Springs  and  drag  him  on  among  them. 

As  all  the  Mockmores  had  done,  Freddy  Mockmore  stood  before 
a  minister  with  his  bride,  when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy.  Holly  Springs 
wanted  to  play  his  drum  at  the  wedding,  but  was  dissuaded,  and  given 
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salad  and  chicken  sandwiches  and  coffee  on  the  back  steps  among  the 
morning-glory  vines. 

No  one  knew  whether  he  waited  with  anxiety  for  Freddy's  heir,  but 
if  he  did,  he  waited  no  longer  than  he  had  had  to  wait  in  earlier  times. 
The  boy  was  named  Woodrow  because  he  was  born  in  19 13,  and  because 
the  Mockmores  had  always  been  brave  Democrats,  and  when  he  was 
three  years  old  he  looked  more  like  big  Tim  Mockmore  than  he  did  like 
his  slim  young  father. 

Freddy  was  teaching  commercial  law  in  the  high  school  at  Ames,  but 
he  and  his  wife  and  Woodrow  came  to  join  the  Decoration  Day  pilgrim- 
age— that  one  general  gathering  of  the  clans  which  used  to  occur  in  an 
Iowa  spring,  the  only  home-coming  which  did  not  hinge  on  the  appeal 
of  a  big  dinner. 

The  parade  was  to  start  at  one-thirty;  the  women  were  already  at  the 
cemetery,  and  Freddy  and  his  father  and  his  son  drove  down  to  the  office 
in  the  main  street  soon  after  one  o'clock,  to  park  the  Overland  near 
where  the  vanguard  of  the  parade  assembled. 

They  went  over  to  pay  their  respects  to  Doctor  Cole,  who  sat — frail 
and  immaculate  and  sightless — on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  Isis  theater. 

"Has  he  showed  up  yet?"  asked  Doctor  Cole,  feebly. 

Fred  Mockmore  laughed.  "I  thought  I  heard  a  drum  when  we  turned 
the  corner,  but  I  guess  it  was  a  mistake." 

"He'll  come,  though,"  said  Doctor  Cole,  and  kept  tapping  his  rubber- 
tipped  cane  against  the  sidewalk  while  the  other  Grand  Army  men 
gathered  from  every  quarter,  many  of  them  frail  and  listless,  and  all  too 
hot  in  a  sun  which  insisted  erroneously  that  this  was  July. 

Woodrow  Mockmore  stated  his  intention,  "I  go  parade,"  and  waved 
the  flag  which  his  grandfather  had  given  him. 

"Like  the  deuce,  you  will!"  said  Tim. 

Freddy  interceded:  "I  told  him  he  could  march,  Dad.  If  he  gets  too 
tired,  I  can  pick  him  up  and  carry  him.  There  don't  seem  to  be  many 
of  the  Sons  around  yet.  They'll  be  late  in  starting." 

His  father  repinned  the  red-white-and-blue  ribbon  of  a  badge  on  his 
plump  chest.  "They're  always  late,"  he  said. 

But  Holly  Springs  wasn't,  for  they  heard  him  then.  The  brick  fronts 
of  the  buildings  heard  him,  too,  and  the  old  wooden  jewelry  shop  (which 
once  had  been  a  saloon)  heard  him  as  it  had  heard  him  for  half  a 
century.  The  corners  of  its  false  front  lifted  like  ears,  quickened  and 
inspired  by  the  noise  the  drummer  made. 

He  walked  lame,  nowadays,  but  he  held  his  shoulders  stiff.  His  hair 
was  gray  and  all  too  long,  curling  like  a  feather  along  his  neck  beneath 
the  rim  of  the  greasy  black  cap.  And  when  Freddy  looked  at  the  drum- 
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mer  boy,  he  remembered  how,  as  a  child,  he  had  imagined  that  God,  in 
molding  Holly  Springs  from  damp  clay,  had  taken  his  forehead  and  his 
chin  between  two  gigantic  fingers  and  squeezed  them  together,  pinching 
the  ragged  mustache  between  nose  and  lips. 

On  his  bench,  old  Doctor  Cole  sighed  and  nodded.  "I  tell  you,"  he 
told  no  one  in  particular,  "that  he  has  no  right  to  march  with  us " 

Holly  Springs  was  trapped  by  the  inevitable  circle  which  sprang  up 
on  his  appearance.  He  tightened  snares  across  the  drum-head.  His  voice 
was  very  shrill  and  chirping;  his  coat  wasn't  any  too  clean. 

"Going  to  be  a  parade?"  he  asked  wistfully. 

Old  Levi  Nickerson,  son  of  the  marshal  who  had  jailed  Holly  Springs 
in  the  long  ago,  shook  his  goat  face.  "You  better  go  away,"  he  began, 
"and  not  come  bothering  the  Comrades  on  an  important  day  like  this." 

Another  veteran  brandished  his  cocoa-wood  fife  threateningly  before 
Holly  Springs'  eyes.  "Somebody  ought  to  lock  you  up,  Holly  Springs, 
the  way  you  come  pestering. .  . ." 

They  didn't  feel  that  they  were  being  cruel,  in  whatever  rebuff  they 
gave  him;  a  certain  proud  cruelty  might  have  prompted  their  first  re- 
buff, but  now  it  had  become  an  institution,  and  they  responded  as  auto- 
matically to  the  summons  of  May  30th  as  did  the  drummer  boy.  And 
the  mound  shielding  Ira  Mockmore  was  green  with  bluegrass;  you  could 
not  have  told  its  grass  from  the  clipped  carpet  anywhere  else  in  the 
cemetery  . .  .  afterward,  people  thought  it  strange  that  nearly  nine  years 
could  have  gone  by  before  a  new  Mockmore  champion  rose  in  Holly 
Springs'  defense. 

It  was  Tim.  He  pushed  his  big  body  through  the  crowd,  and  the 
younger  of  the  veterans  turned  angrily. 

"Don't  go  interfering,  Tim,"  they  said.  "He  can't  march,  no  matter 
how  much  he  wants  to,  and  you  ought  to  know  it  by  now." 

"Maybe  he  can,"  said  Tim,  and  the  gasp  of  Plattville  told  what  heresy 
he  was  uttering.  "Fair  and  square,  Holly  Springs,"  he  said,  with  his  fat 
hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  little  old  drummer,  "fair  and  square,  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

Holly  Springs  searched  the  sky.  "Yes,  sir — Tim — " 

"Will  you  tell  the  truth,  so  help  you  God?" 

"He  lifts  up  the  fly  of  His  Tent  whenever  I  drum,"  said  Holly 
Springs. 

"Never  mind  that.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  It's  an  idea  I've  had 
for  months,  and  I  waited  until  today  to  ask  you,  in  front  of  all  these 
people,  so  there'd  be  no  mistake  about  it." 

His   grandson   wormed   through    the   crowd   and   clung    against   his 
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trouser  leg,  and  that  was  the  first  time  Tim  Mockmore  had  failed  to 
notice  his  grandson. 

He  said,  "Now  understand,  Holly  Springs:  one  question,  and  you 
must  tell  the  truth." 

Levi  Nickerson  offered,  in  disgust,  "Mockmore,  he  don't  know  truth 
from  story." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  drummer  boy.  "Nobody  could  ever  drum  like 
I  can." 

"All  right,"  said  Mockmore,  his  hands  doing  awful  things  to  the  little 
man's  shoulders,  and  the  crowd  waiting  in  eagerness  or  suspicion  to  hear 
him.  "Holly  Springs,  was  your  father  an  old  soldier?" 

Half  the  people  said,  "Pshaw!"  and  some  of  them  laughed,  but  Holly 
Springs  regarded  the  sky  more  seriously  now. 

"Now,  answer!  I  said,  'Was  your  father  a  soldier  in  the  Rebellion?'  ' 

It  seemed  as  if  a  commander  who  lived  in  the  dark  space  behind  the 
drummer  boy's  eyes,  sent  a  covey  of  messengers  scurrying  into  un~ 
plumbed  valleys  of  the  past,  and  waited  for  the  tidings  they  might 
bring. 

"My  father?"  queried  Holly  Springs.  "Our  Father  which  art-—" 

Mockmore  cried,  "No,  no.  Your  own  father!" 

"Yes,"  murmured  the  drummer  boy,  calmly.  "His  name  is  Beriah." 

"Beriah.  And  was  he — is  he — in  the  Union  army?" 

Holly  Springs  said,  "Yes."  Then  the  crowd  didn't  make  any  more 
noise. 

"What  regiment?" 

The  drummer  considered  that,  too,  and  very  promptly  he  found  the 
question  just  and  equitable.  He  said  clearly,  "Thirty-seventh  Iowa 
Volunteer  Infantry." 

This  was  the  greatest  examination  of  a  witness  which  Timothy  Mock- 
more would  ever  conduct,  and  maybe  he  knew  it  at  the  time.  "Beriah. 
Thirty-seventh  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  Beriah  what?" 

"Beriah  Derby." 

Mockmore  spelled  it,  and  quoted  it  again,  and  his  face  was  as  pale  as 
Holly  Springs'.  "Beriah  Derby.  You're  the  son  of  Beriah  Derby.  Is  that 
right?" 

"That's  right,"  the  drummer  boy  agreed.  "Do  you  want  me  to  beat 
the  long  roll  in  the  parade?" 

"I  do,"  said  Tim.  And  then  he  took  him  up  the  stairs  into  the  ancient 
office  of  Mockmore  &  Mockmore,  with  half  the  town  following.  He  put 
Holly  Springs  in  a  chair  before  his  desk. 

"Now  you've  got  to  swear,"  he  said,  "that  what  you've  told  me  is 
true." 
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The  drummer  said,  "Swear." 

Tim  opened  the  second  drawer  of  his  desk,  and  brought  out  a  manila 
envelope  with  something  in  it  that  rattled,  and  his  hand  shook  so  that  it 
rattled  all  the  more.  "Does  it  make  any  difference  to  you  where  you 
march  in  the  parade,  just  so  long  as  you  march? " 

The  drummer  boy  smiled  quickly,  and  his  blunt,  brittle  finger-nails 
polished  the  drum-head.  "I  want  to  beat  the  long  roll  for  'em;  they 
wouldn't  ever  let  me,  before." 

"Do  you  want  to  join  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  "War?" 
Mockmore  lowered  his  voice.  "Say  yes." 

"Yes." 

Mockmore  opened  the  envelope,  though  his  hand  was  still  shaking. 
"As  commander  of  George  W.  Crosley  Camp,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  I  hereby  pronounce  you  eligible,  and  accept  you  for 
membership.  You  will  be  duly  initiated  at  the  first  opportunity." 

The  storm  of  voices  rose,  then.  "You  can't  do  that,  Mr.  Mockmore; 
you  can't — " 

"Can't  I?"  asked  Tim,  meaningly.  "Any  of  you  who  are  members, 
go  look  at  the  rules."  He  fastened  a  red-white-and-blue  ribbon  with  a 
bit  of  bronze  dangling  from  it,  to  Holly  Springs'  coat.  "I'd  like  to  see 
anybody  keep  you  out  of  the  parade,  now!" 

The  parade  heard  his  voice,  and  responded  with  a  burst  of  brass  from 
the  regimental  band  of  the  Iowa  National  Guard. 

Big  Tim  Mockmore  gripped  Holly  Springs  by  the  elbow  and  propelled 
him  to  the  door,  drum  and  all.  "Come  on,  folks,"  he  said.  "We  can't 
hold  things  up  any  longer."  § 

And  some  of  the  people  were  still  protesting  angrily,  but  most  of 
them  were  delighted;  two  old  soldiers  who  had  climbed  the  stairs  were 
cackling  about  Tim  Mockmore,  and  were  calling  him  a  bright  boy,  and 
saying  that  he  wasn't  a  patch  on  the  old  Judge,  at  that. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  Tim  turned  and  looked  back  into  the  office, 
where  Freddy  still  stood  beside  the  table,  in  a  kind  of  trance. 

"Come  along,  son,"  he  cried  jubilantly,  and  his  grandson  ran  to  him, 
flag  in  hand.  Tim  picked  him  up  in  his  arms.  "I  consider  this  a  big  day 
for  me,  Freddy,  and  for  all  of  us,  and  especially  for  Holly  Springs.  I'll 
have  him  march  with  the  rest  of  the  Sons,  right  beside  me,  and  I'll  carry 
Woodrow  as  a  celebration.  Don't  let's  hold  it  up." 

Freddy  blinked  and  shook  his  head.  "You  started  me  off,"  he  said. 
"I'm  going  to  trail  this  idea  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  ever  do!  There'll  be 
other  parades.  I  can't  rest  until  I  find  out  something." 

The  men  had  retired  down  the  stairs,  bearing  Holly  Springs  with 
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them,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  roar  of  his  drum  resounded  from  wall 
to  wall  in  the  street  outside. 

"Come  on!"  cried  Tim,  heatedly.  "Whatever  it  is,  it  can  wait." 

"No,  it  can't.  I'm  thinking  of  something  grandpa  told  me,  just  before 

he  died I'll  see  you  up  at  the  cemetery — that  is,  if  you're  not  gone 

when  I  get  there." 

This  was  a  thing  the  elder  man  could  not  understand,  because  his 
mind  had  been  so  busy  with  its  own  planning.  But  the  mention  of  the 
judge,  and  the  thought  of  a  little  flag  snapping  from  its  bronze  marker 
half  a  mile  away,  softened  whatever  annoyance  he  might  have  felt  at 
Freddy's  unwillingness  to  witness  the  triumph  of  Holly  Springs. 

"All  right,  son,"  he  said,  and  then  he  was  gone,  carrying  Woodrow. 
In  four  minutes  more,  the  parade  was  going  away  as  well. 

Fred  Mockmore  opened  the  big  safe.  He  had  to  hunt  for  awhile  but 
at  last  he  found  it — the  dusty  wad  of  paper  on  which  the  addenda  of 
Holly  Springs'  mystery  had  been  scrawled.  There  were  only  two  ad- 
ditions during  the  nine  years  since  the  death  of  old  Ira,  and  those  Fred 
himself  had  made.  He  carried  the  papers  to  the  desk  which  once  had 
been  his  grandfather's,  and  tore  the  rubber  bands  loose,  and  stared  at 
the  lines  of  jelly  they  left  on  the  thumbed  paper. 

Then  he  went  into  the  library  and  brought  out  a  squat,  thick  volume, 
calf-bound,  with  colored  patches  on  the  backbone.  It  was  one  of  several 
volumes  published  by  the  State  of  Iowa  under  the  direction  of  the 
Adjutant-General,  and  it  carried  the  title,  "Roster  Iowa  Soldiers.  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  Vol.  V.  3 2d — 48th  Regts.  Infantry " 

When  he  got  ud  from  the  desk,  he  did  not  know  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed.  He  was  conscious  with  all  the  acute  realization  of  the  young, 
that  he  had  gone  far  into  a  realm  where  the  decades  stood  bravely  forth 
to  welcome  his  faltering  steps  and  let  him  know  that  vanished  hosts 
might  approve  what  he  was  doing. 

He  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes;  he  put  the  notes  which  he  had 
scribbled,  into  his  pocket.  He  went  to  the  open  window  and  looked 
down  at  the  deserted  street  where  a  few  cars  waited  for  people  who 
weren't  interested  in  what  went  on  at  the  cemetery,  and  where  a  few 
sparrows  fought  in  the  sun-lit  gutter.  The  car  was  there . .  .  yes,  of 
course.  His  father  had  marched  in  the  parade. 

Fred  Mockmore  went  down  to  the  car  and  drove  slowly  out  a  long 
street  toward  a  hill  where  the  pines  moaned  forever,  and  where  Holly 
Springs  at  last  had  been  welcomed  in  at  the  gates. 

Cars  and  not  a  few  farm  buggies  choked  the  lane  past  the  greenhouse. 
There  were  people  on  foot,  too,  although  a  good  two  thousand  of  them 
pressed  tightly  together  in  the  flower-decked  cemetery,  around  the  tiny 
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>ark  where  the  G.  A.  R.  had  set  up  a  plated  boulder,  and  where  now 
hey  offered  their  prayer.  The  old  soldiers  stood  closest  of  all,  and  then 
he  Women's  Relief  Corps  and  the  Spanish  War  Veterans;  the  boys  of 
he  National  Guard  formed  in  ranks  opposite  them. 

The  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  were  near  at  hand,  too,  along  the  road 
vhich  entered  the  cemetery  at  the  main  gate,  and  when  Freddy  parked 
he  Overland  and  climbed  out,  he  imagined  that  he  could  see  the  little 
:otton  flag  carried  by  Woodrow,  that  he  could  pick  it  out  from  all  the 
>thers. 

He  found  his  father  with  ease.  Tim  had  left  the  crowd  and  was  out  in 
he  main  lane,  looking  this  way  and  that,  hoping  that  Fred  would  come, 
ind  fuming  as  he  wondered  what  baffling  notion  had  prompted  his  son 
o  stay  away  from  a  convocation  where  all  the  Mockmores  belonged. 

Freddy  watched  his  father's  face  as  he  talked  to  him,  and  years  after- 
vard  he  couldn't  decide  which  had  impressed  him  more,  as  he  told  the 
jreat  news:  the  staring  eye-balls  of  his  father,  or  the  far-away,  cracked 
roice  of  the  chaplain,  praying  in  the  heart  of  that  rustling  crowd. 

"Holly  Springs  is  an  old  soldier,"  said  Fred.  "Don't  look  at  me  like 
:hat,  Dad.  It's  all  straight.  I  got  it;  I  found  it  in  the  records.  Grandpa 
earched  the  records,  too,  but  of  course  he  never  looked  through  the 
rhirty-seventh  Iowa  Infantry." 

Big  Tim  Mockmore  seemed  to  shrink  down  until  he  was  Freddy's 
;ize.  "Found?"  he  said,  drily.  "You  found — " 

The  sun  was  hot.  .  . .  Freddy  went  on  with  what  he  had  to  say.  "Be- 
muse the  Thirty-seventh  Infantry  was  the  Graybeard  Regiment.  That's 
svhat  Holly  Springs  meant,  Dad,  a  long  time  ago  when  he  said  they  were 
ill  graybeards  but  him.  It  was  unique,  I  guess,  in  the  Union  army.  The 
rhirty-seventh  was  made  up  of  old  men,  people  who  shouldn't  have  had 
:o  go,  but  who  wanted  to.  Not  all  of  them  elderly,  but  at  least  past 
niddle  age.  Beriah  Derby  was  there;  I  found  him  in  Company  H.  And 
lis  son  is  listed.  Danford  Derby,  drummer,  and  it  gives  his  age  as 
eighteen.  But  you  know  they  always  listed  them  as  eighteen,  no  matter 
tiow  young  they  were." 

His  father  took  hold  of  Freddy's  coat  and  said  a  lot  of  strange  things 
which  made  no  meaning. 

"A  few,  a  very  few  of  those  older  men  took  their  sons  with  them," 
said  Freddy.  "It  was  in  the  records.  Very  few.  You  can  find  every  name 
in  there,  every  name  that  Holly  Springs  ever  told.  Lyman  Allen,  the 
name  he  told  me — he  was  major.  Stephen  B.  Shellady  was  a  sergeant. 
George  Bennett  was  drum  major.  Curtis  King  was  the  oldest  man  in  the 
regiment — eighty.  Aaron  Barnes  was  the  fife  major. . .  .  Nowadays, 
people  would  call  it  shellshock.  He  had  all  those  names  in  his  mind — 
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every  name  except  his  own,  and  he  was  never  able  to  think  of  that  until 
you  asked  him  about  his  father." 

Tim  Mockmore  cried,  "Old  men!  I've  heard  of  the  Graybeard  Regi- 
ment, but  I  didn't  think —  Pa  used  to —  Why,  they  were  supposed  to 
guard  prisoners  and  things.  They  didn't  get  into  action!" 

Freddy  said,  in  that  same  deadly  calm  monotone,  "Yes,  they  did.  It 
was  a  mistake,  I  guess — a  government  mistake.  But  in  1864  the  regiment 
was  called  upon  to  guard  the  provision  trains  from  Memphis  to  Holly 
Springs.  There  were  bands  of  Confederates  roaming  near  them,  and  they 
came  into  conflict  with  them.  Three  of  the  old  men  were  killed,  four 
members  of  the  regiment  were  wounded,  and  Beriah  Derby  was  one  of 
those  killed.  And  it  says  Danford  Derby  was  wounded.  And  there  you 
are;  there  you've  got  to  be,  and  God  Himself  couldn't  deny  it!" 

Tim  wiped  his  perspiring  face.  "We'll  tell  him.  We'll  tell  the  whole 
town.  You  never  saw  anybody  so  happy,  anyway.  He  got  to  march  in 
the  parade!  He — " 

The  first  salute-volley  of  the  firing  squad  banged  out  in  vast  precision, 
as  they  went  forward  to  meet  Holly  Springs.  Neglected  by  the  proud 
flock  of  hunch-backed,  bearded  men,  the  little  drummer  had  been  left 
to  the  guardianship  of  Woodrow  Mockmore,  and  was  beside  him  now, 
at  the  edge  of  the  road  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  watching, 
beaming — hands  itching  to  beat  the  long  roll  as  soon  as  someone  gave  his 
drumsticks  back  to  him. 

They  began  to  tell  him  what  they  had  learned,  while  powder  smoke 
still  lingered  in  lower  branches  of  the  pines  and  while  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  went  across  the  valley  in  bright,  clean  strokes.  But  Holly  Springs 
only  beamed  the  more,  and  said,  "Tim,  do  you  know  they  let  me  march 
in  the  parade?"  and  said  "Yes"  and  "No"  with  equal  facility  when  they 
pleaded  with  him  to  agree  that  his  true  name  was  Danford  Derby. 

It  was  a  great  wonder  for  the  people  of  Plattville.  Earnest  citizens 
joined  the  Mockmores  in  that  next  hour  when  they  strove  to  wring 
the  necessary  pronouncement  from  Holly  Springs.  He  told  them  that  no 
one  could  ever  drum  as  well  as  he;  that  he  fished,  too;  and  he  desired  to 
take  Woodrow  down  to  the  old  Chase  Mill  dam  to  snag  for  carp  that 
very  afternoon. 

In  final  analysis,  this  solution  was  the  best  of  all.  Holly  Springs  did 
not  have  to  bother  with  pensions  and  the  like,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  attend  any  G.  A.  R.  meetings  during  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  Most  of  the  veterans  agreed  that  Fred  Mockmore's  investiga- 
tion had  not  gone  unrewarded  if  it  convinced  them,  though  Doctor  Cole 
was  a  dissenter  to  the  last.  Holly  Springs  did  repeat  on  two  occasions 
that  his  father's  name  was  Beriah  Derby,  but  he  seemed  uninterested  in 
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sstablishing  his  identity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  War  Department  in 
Washington. 

He  died  in  1922,  and  men  thought  it  a  relentless  manipulation  of  fate 
that  Doctor  Cole  could  not  have  survived  him.  For,  after  they  had  found 
Holly  Springs  grasping  one  drumstick  in  the  dark,  indescribable  pre- 
:inct  behind  his  cabin  stove,  and  after  they  had  carried  him  up  to  the 
town  in  Arch  Foster's  ambulance,  there  was  new  and  noteworthy  evi- 
dence to  be  published  abroad. 

Expert  hands  performed  the  last  kindness  which  mankind  could  ever 
do  to  the  drummer  boy.  From  Arch  Foster  himself  and  his  assistants,  the 
word  came  forth  and  was  whispered  about,  proved  quite  beyond  the 
shadow  of  any  doubt:  there  were  ugly  blue  indentations,  deep  plow- 
marks  in  the  chest  and  back  of  Holly  Springs — the  brand  of  enemy 
lead  which  not  even  time  could  take  from  him,  no  matter  how  many 
soldiers  went  down  to  the  dust,  nor  how  many  drums  rolled  spiritedly 
across  the  years. 


^tumntat  ^ay 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  in  Webster  City  we  had  a  quaint  old  character  there  in 
town,  a  little  muskrat  of  a  man  much  like  Holly  Springs.  He  was  called 
'Shiloh"  because  he  claimed  to  have  been  "the  drummer  boy  of  Shiloh,"  and  he 
ived  in  a  shack  by  the  river,  and  he  tagged  after  the  old  soldiers  at  their  Re- 
unions. One  day  he  died,  and  I  told  my  grandmother  with  pity  and  scorn  that 
)ld  Shiloh  had  only  two  buggy-loads  of  folks  in  his  funeral  procession.  I  remem- 
ber Grandma's  reply:  "The  greatest  Man  who  ever  lived  had  only  three  people 
it  His  funeral." 

Here  Lies  Holly  Springs  represents  one  of  those  common  cases  where  an 
luthor  goes  searching  mistily  into  his  own  childish  recollection  and  nostalgia.  .  . . 
Ct  is  not  a  true  story  as  related.  Only  those  facts  cited  above  are  similar;  poor 
Shiloh  never  established  his  claim  to  military  immortality,  and  the  chances  are 
:hat  he  didn't  deserve  to.  He  was  merely  a  crack-brained  old  exhibitionist,  in  all 
ikelihood,  but  I  am  grateful  to  his  memory  because  I  like  this  story. 

I  wrote  it  in  1936 — dreamed  up  the  notion  while  bumping  along  on  the 
;moky  Jersey  Central  railroad,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  short  stories  which 
[  dictated  in  entirety.  My  agent  tried  all  possible  markets,  but  the  editors  gave 
i  convulsive  and  universal  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  tale  about  a  crazy  man. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  shall  never  learn  to  understand  certain  magazine  taboos, 
3r  the  justice  for  their  existence,  if  any. 

So  Here  Lies  Holly  Springs  went  into  temporary  discard  as  a  dud.  The  next 
year,  John  T.  Winterich,  then  editing  the  American  Legion  Monthly,  told  me 
that  he  would  pay  my  market  price  for  a  good  short  story.  I  took  Holly  Springs 
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and  changed  the  ending,  making  a  comparatively  melodramatic  climax  which, 
to  my  notion,  cheapened  the  story  considerably  (but  like  most  writers  I  hap- 
pened to  need  some  money  at  the  moment).  Also,  the  main  body  of  the  tale  was 
compressed.  This  revised  Holly  Springs  was  entitled  Drummer  Boy,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Legion  Monthly  for  February,  1937.  They  gave  it 
superb  illustrations  by  Norman  Price.  One  of  these  originals  I  have  in  my 
home  now — certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  illustrations  that  ever  dressed  a 
story  of  mine. 

Late  in  the  next  year,  Elmer  Adler,  editor  of  The  Colophon  and  guiding 
genius  of  the  Pynson  Printers,  asked  me  to  let  them  have  a  tale  theretofore  un- 
published in  book  form,  which  they  might  make  into  one  of  those  little  collec- 
tors' items  which  the  Pynson  Printers  issued  occasionally  for  the  satisfaction  of 
American  bibliophiles  who  were  their  patrons.  They  had  made  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful books.  Here  Lies  Holly  Springs  was  the  Christmas  book  for  1938. 

There  were  printed,  I  believe,  not  more  than  350  copies,  all  signed.  The  illus- 
trations were  by  Donald  McKay,  and  the  whole  presented  a  beautiful  example 
of  book-making.  Copies  were  not  offered  for  sale  through  the  regular  trade 
channels,  but  were  issued  privately  to  subscribers.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  full  text  of  Here  Lies  Holly  Springs,  original  version,  appeared. 

In  the  Drummer  Boy  version,  sold  to  and  published  by  the  American  Legion 
Monthly,  the  melodramatic  alteration  begins  with  the  introduction  of  "a  young 
bay  mare,  skittish  and  country-bred .  .  .  fuming  and  dancing"  near  the  ceme- 
tery gate.  Tim  Mockmore,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  walked  all  the  way  up  to 
the  cemetery  in  the  parade,  and  so  had  little  Woodrow.  In  Drummer  Boy  the 
child  is  straying  in  the  road  near  the  memorial  plot,  while  Freddy  tells  his  father 
about  his  researches  in  the  roster  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Iowa  Infantry. 

The  bulk  of  the  alteration  follows  the  paragraph  where  Tim  says,  "We'll  tell 
him  .  .  .  you  never  saw  anybody  so  happy  anyway.  He  got  to  march  in  the 
parade!  He — "  and  continues  as  follows: 

Then  the  first  salute-volley  of  the  firing  squad  snapped  out  in  one  vast, 
booming  precision,  and  the  sound  sent  the  wild  bay  mare  forward  like  a 
cannonball  of  horseflesh. 

She  went  past  the  two  men  before  they  knew  that  this  wasn't  an  earth- 
quake, but  something  infinitely  more  dangerous.  The  horse  and  the  figures 
of  people  moved  before  Fred  Mockmore's  eyes  with  unbelievable  swiftness. 
He  saw  the  wire  fence,  the  open  gate,  and  the  crowd  which  fell  away, 
hooting,  from  the  crazy  hoofs. 

He  saw  his  son,  too,  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  the 
flag  across  his  shoulder.  . .  .  When  he  got  down  on  his  knees  that  night,  Fred 
thanked  his  God,  first,  that  Holly  Springs  had  lived  an  outdoor  life  (which 
gave  him  the  mind  and  body  of  a  fox,  even  at  his  age),  and,  second,  that 
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he  himself  had  never  opened  the  history  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Infantry 
before  the  parade  went  off  to  the  cemetery. 

For  if  Fred  Mockmore  had  known  what  he  knew  later,  Holly  Springs 
would  have  marched  with  the  old  soldiers,  where  he  belonged,  and  not 
alongside  a  three-year-old  child  with  his  scrap  of  cotton  flag.  He  would  not 
have  been  close  to  that  child  now,  watching,  beaming — hands  ready  to  beat 
the  long  roll  as  soon  as  somebody  gave  his  drumsticks  back  to  him. 

His  steps  were  short,  but  not  so  short  as  to  be  futile.  He  moved  like  a 
gray  gnome,  a  gnome  wearing  a  drum  which  banged  and  bounced  foolishly 
against  his  knees.  The  one  shrill  scream  of  a  woman  stove  against  the  sky 
in  the  same  second  that  Holly  Springs'  drum  struck  the  little  boy  from 
under  the  legs  of  the  bay  mare. 

The  mare  swam  up  into  the  sky,  above  the  whirling  tombstones  and  the 
faces  which  bobbed  here  and  there  in  Freddy's  consciousness,  as  he  crouched 
in  the  dust,  his  arms  around  the  bawling  child. 

"He's  all  right,"  people  kept  gasping.  "All  right!  He  was  out  of  the  way, 
Fred!  He  got  him  out  of  the  way.  . . ." 

At  last  Fred  stood  up,  his  hands  cruel  against  the  bruise  that  the  drum 
had  put  in  Woodrow's  flesh,  and  he  turned  to  find  that  his  father  was 
the  one  who  held  Holly  Springs'  shoulders,  while  some  others  held  his  legs. 

"Don't  try  to  carry  him,"  a  doctor's  voice  was  crying  authoritatively. 
"Don't  try  to  carry  him.  We'll  get  a  car — " 

They  put  him  on  the  grass,  with  his  head  on  a  woman's  silk  coat.  The 
old  man  opened  one  shredded  eyelid. 

"You're  an  old  soldier,  aren't  you?"  sobbed  Tim.  "Sure  you  are!" 

"I  drum,"  whispered  Holly  Springs.  "I  march  in  the  parade.  Marched 
all  the  way  up  here.  Beat  the  long  roll  when.  . . ." 

He  spoke  some  more,  a  few  words,  but  not  even  the  Mockmores  could 
tell  what  he  was  saying.  Perhaps  it  was  an  apology  for  having  in  some  way 
disgraced  them — an  apology  from  him  who  had  tried  so  hard  to  do  the 
right  thing,  the  thing  for  which  he  dreamed  nature  had  intended  him.  He 
was  ashamed  and  humbled,  probably,  to  the  last  flicker  of  life,  because  he 
had  not  been  quick  enough  to  avoid  the  horse's  hoofs  himself  and  thus 
escape  terminating  the  Memorial  Day's  observance  so  conclusively. 

And  when  the  Mockmores  and  others  waited,  while  trained  hands  did 
the  last  kindness  which  people  could  ever  do  to  the  drummer  boy,  a  word 
came  out  to  them  and  was  whispered  about,  and  later  proved  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt:  there  were  ugly  blue  indentations,  deep  and  forgotten 
marks  in  the  chest  and  back  of  the  little  drummer — the  brand  of  enemy 
lead  which  not  even  time  could  take  from  him,  no  matter  how  many 
soldiers  went  down  to  the  dust,  nor  how  many  drums  rolled  spiritedly  across 
the  years. 
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If  I  had  not  set  out  to  build  this  book  of  short  stories  with  utter  frankness, 
I  should  never  include  this  distorted  ending  of  the  story.  It  merely  goes  to  show 
that  the  economic  factor  is  an  exceedingly  strong  one  in  shaping  what  a  writer 
writes  and  what  he  publishes.  I  was  by  no  means  destitute  in  1936  when  I  altered 
this  story,  so  a  lot  of  people  might  not  excuse  me  for  what  I  did.  I  scarcely 
excuse  myself,  now  that  it's  unnecessary  for  me  to  assuage  the  anguish 
of  outraged  conscience  with  a  generous  application  of  banknotes.  I  wasn't 
always  so  avaricious,  either,  even  in  worse  years  than  that.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  back  in  the  days  of  George  Horace  Lorimer,  wanted  me  to  cut  5000 
words  out  of  The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann,  and  they  offered  me  a  big  check.  I 
refused  indignantly,  although  I  certainly  could  have  used  the  money;  so 
Bugle  Ann  was  never  published  in  the  Post. 

Perhaps  there's  something  to  be  said  in  my  defense,  in  the  case  of  Holly 
Springs.  I  had  no  notion  that  the  original  tale  of  the  queer  little  man — minus 
the  violent  drama  with  the  runaway  ending — would  ever  be  printed  anywhere. 
It  was  better  to  have  a  crippled  and  distorted  Holly  Springs  reach  the  public 
than  no  Holly  Springs  at  all — or  so  I  seemed  to  think  at  the  time;  but  in  an- 
other year  the  Pynson  Printers  rescued  the  original  story  from  complete  ob- 
livion, and  now  I  am  happy  to  include  the  uncut  and  unchanged  Holly  Springs 
in  this  volume,  and  to  make  the  accompanying  confession. 
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THE  CIRCUS  CAT  OF  PRICKLY  ORANGE 


AND  now  I  will  tell  about  the  most  remarkable  cat  ever  seen  in  our  neck 
of  the  woods,  and  what  happened  after  it  came.  Maybe  the  cat  wasn't 
as  big  as  a  wolf,  but  it  was  broad-shouldered  and  muscular  of  frame. 
Before  it  got  through,  folks  had  heard  about  its  wonders  clear  past 
Sabine  and  down  to  the  flat  country  at  Winstone. 

Fittingly  enough,  Phelps  Lackey  was  the  first  to  discover  the  cat's 
presence  in  our  midst.  On  a  fine  spring  morning  Phelps  was  walking 
towards  the  Songer  place  to  fetch  back  a  clevis-pin  which  was  his 
property,  and  which  Ed  Songer  had  loaned  off  of  him  and  never  re- 
turned. At  the  top  of  the  grade  by  the  big  sycamore  tree,  Phelps  came 
opposite  the  old  Hooper  house. 

In  usual  times  all  one  could  see  of  the  old  Hooper  house  were  roof- 
trees  and  chimneys,  for  the  bushes  had  grown  fair  in  front  of  it.  The 
apple  trees  had  become  gnarly  and  witch-like  in  those  years  since  the 
Hoopers  went  away.  Nobody  lived  there  but  wood-mice  and  wrens,  and 
likely  there  wasn't  even  a  ghost  to  bear  them  company. 

Odell  Hooper  was  the  last  to  go.  He  departed  in  the  summer  of  'Sixty- 
one  bold  enough,  but  he  never  came  back  to  Prickly  Orange  Hill  after 
the  war.  Instead  he  chose  to  roam  the  world,  and  various  ancient 
Hoopers  lay  in  the  burying-ground  and  were  granted  their  peace  by 
mankind. 

On  this  spring  day  Phelps  Lackey  stopped  in  his  tracks,  when  he  saw 
something  move  in  the  underbrush  that  choked  the  old  path.  It  wasn't 
the  kind  of  motion  made  by  a  snake  or  a  weasel,  but  a  whisk  of  colored 
cloth  such  as  might  occur  if  a  youngun  played  there.  And  the  next 
minute  there  hopped  up  on  the  fence,  and  sat  eyeing  him,  a  shape  that 
glued  Phelps  Lackey  flat-footed  in  the  road. 

It  was  a  cat.  Nobody  raised  that  kind  of  cats  in  the  Prickly  Orange 
country.  It  had  a  green  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a  little  soldier  cap 
on  the  back  of  its  head,  fastened  tight  with  an  India-rubber  band.  Phelps 
said  afterwards  that  he  felt  his  knees  shiver,  and  he  couldn't  get  his 
breath,  despite  his  horse -strength  and  his  six-foot  frame. 

The  cat's  coat  was  shiny  and  bright  and  its  soldier  cap  was  red,  and 
when  it  looked  at  Phelps,  he  swore  that  it  shook  its  head  mighty  disdain- 
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fill.  But  at  that  moment,  to  rescue  his  saneness,  a  woman's  voice  hollered, 
"John!  John,  where  are  you?"  and  there  was  another  flash  of  color  in 
the  bushes;  the  woman  herself  appeared  and  stood  inside  the  fence 
a-gazing  at  Phelps. 

She  was  young,  and  cornstalk  slim.  Her  hair  was  the  color  of  corn- 
silks  when  they  turn  ruddy  dark  in  the  fall;  her  eyes  were  reddish- 
brown  as  well,  and  they  looked  fearfully  out  of  her  small  face;  then,  in 
the  same  instant,  she  smiled  and  said  Howdy. 

Phelps  Lackey,  although  amiable  at  heart,  had  a  stern  and  sober  nature, 
and  he  believed  it  to  be  indecent  for  cats  to  go  around  like  Calathum- 
pians.  He  unbent  a  forefinger  from  his  big  fist  and  pointed  at  the  critter 
on  the  fence.  "Lady,"  he  said,  "is  that  your  property?" 

Her  smile  was  gone,  and  her  little  jaw  got  hard  and  tight.  "John  is 
my  cat,"  she  said.  But  she  didn't  pronounce  the  word  "John"  like 
civilized  folks  pronounce  it,  for  a  J  wasn't  just  a  J  to  her:  it  had  Z  and 
Y  and  some  other  sounds  mixed  up  in  it,  and  Phelps  reckoned  that  he 
was  confronted  by  a  foreigner. 

"Listen  to  me,  lady,"  said  Phelps.  The  woman  had  an  orange-colored 
ribbon  around  her  hair,  and  gypsies  weren't  popular  in  those  parts. 
"Who  gave  you  leave  to  move  into  the  Hooper  place?" 

The  woman  laughed  again,  and  it  wasn't  the  kind  of  laugh  that 
accompanies  a  smile.  "You  are  a  funny  man,"  she  said.  "So  big!  But  I 
think  you  are  a  little  boy.  I  think  you  are  a  savage,  no?  I  am  Ernestine 
Hooper.  This  house  belongs  to  me  and  to  my  kitty  John,"  and  she  poked 
her  finger  at  that  idiotic  animal,  and  the  cat  hauled  off  and  boxed  with 
her. 

Phelps  sort  of  teetered  there  in  the  road,  with  his  jaw  falling  half- 
way to  his  knees,  whilst  she  went  on  talking.  She  spoke  rapidly  and 
excitedly,  and  threw  her  pronunciations  all  over  a  ten-acre  lot,  as  is  the 
custom  with  foreigners,  so  that  Phelps  couldn't  understand  half  of 
what  she  said. 

But  in  the  half  which  he  could  understand,  came  the  news  that  she 
was  Odell  Hooper's  widow.  She  was  born  across  the  water,  she  said,  and 
her  father  was  a  lion-tamer,  and  she  said  that  she  was  raised  with  seven 
bears,  and  one  of  the  bears  was  named  Fritz,  and  he  was  the  biggest  one. 

And  she  said  that  Odell  Hooper  had  traveled  with  Dan  Rice's  Circus; 
and  later  he  became  manager  of  Dupray  Montgomery's  Colossal  and 
Gigantic  One-Ring  Show.  That  was  where  he  met  this  girl  half  his  age, 
and  wedded  her.  And  that  was  where  he  died,  from  going  to  bed  with 
an  elephant  after  he  had  treated  himself  at  a  tavern  in  Covington, 
Kentucky;  because  the  elephant  turned  over  in  the  night,  but  Odell 
Hooper  didn't. 
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So  his  widow  sold  out  her  circus  interest,  and  now  she  wanted  to  lead 
a  peaceful  life,  and  she  had  kept  only  one  of  her  trained  cats.  Back  she 
traveled  to  her  husband's  home  which  she  had  never  seen,  and  she  said 
that  the  forest  sounds  scared  her  out  of  her  wits  all  night  long,  and  she 
would  have  to  spend  almighty  sums  to  make  that  house  habitable. 

Whilst  Phelps  Lackey  stood  bug-eyed  and  disbelieving,  Lennie  Fossett 
came  toiling  up  the  hollow  road  with  his  uncle's  mule  team.  Lennie  had 
boxes  and  barrels  in  the  wagon,  and  there  was  a  hair  trunk  painted  all 
over  with  stars  and  bedazzled  with  signs  about  the  circus:  surely  these 
were  the  woman's  possessions,  fresh-come  from  the  steam  cars  at 
Winstone. 

Matters  might  have  progressed  plumb  neighborly  and  contented,  only 
for  Choctaw.  Choctaw  was  Phelps  Lackey's  big  brindled  dog,  with  a  nose 
like  a  hound  and  ears  like  a  mastiff,  and  not  much  tail  at  all.  He  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  cat-killer  of  parts,  and  one  time  he  had  mighty 
nigh  pulled  the  leg  off  a  creditor  of  old  Joe  Lackey;  and  he  had  even 
tangled  with  three  skunks.  Now  he  hankered  to  accompahy  his  master, 
and  he  came  a-tearing  up  Phelps's  trail,  dirty  and  drooling  and  noisy  as 
a  herd  of  cattle. 

He  was  five  jumps  away,  when  he  spied  that  cat  setting  calm  and  in- 
solent on  the  low  fence;  he  changed  his  course  on  the  fourth  jump.  The 
woman  screamed,  but  anybody  could  have  told  her  there  was  no  use 
screaming  when  Choctaw  got  started  on  a  cat:  it  was  just  grab  and 
shake  and  go-out-to-the-barn-for-a-spade.  Phelps  sighed  and  stepped 
back;  he  didn't  bear  the  cat  any  real  grudge.  He  just  didn't  like  its  green 
coat  nor  its  soldier  hat,  and  he  didn't  admire  to  see  any  cat  strut  so 
pridefully. 

On  the  third  jump,  Choctaw  left  the  ground  like  a  flying  squirrel, 
and  soared  towards  the  top  rail.  There  was  a  new  yell — a  most  horrible 
one — and  Phelps  closed  his  eyes  because  he  couldn't  abide  seeing  Choctaw 
murder  a  cat  wantonly.  But  he  opened  his  eyes  right  smart,  for  the  yell 
came  from  Choctaw. 

That  dog  defied  all  laws  of  nature.  He  walked  in  the  air.  He  flopped 
backwards  about  ten  flops,  and  then  his  hindquarters  hit  the  ground, 
and  he  bounced.  His  nose  had  been  slit  from  between  his  eyes  down  to 
the  top  of  his  muzzle,  and  the  cat  was  kind  of  leaning  on  one  elbow 
a-watching  him. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Ernestine  Hooper  was  living  up  to  the  name  her 
departed  husband  had  given  her,  and  Lennie  Fossett's  gray  mules  were 
weaving  on  their  hind  legs.  It  looked  as  if  trunks  and  barrels  would  be 
spread  half-way  to  Winstone  in  the  next  instant. 

But  no  matter  how  mean  that  Choctaw  dog  might  be,  he  had  a  £ght- 
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ing  heart,  and  he  had  his  reputation  to  sustain.  He  shagged  around  in 
the  dust,  shaking  his  head  and  bristling  his  shoulders,  and  then  he  made 
another  dive  for  the  fence.  There  was  a  smother  of  green  and  red  and 
white:  the  green  was  John's  soldier  jacket,  and  the  red  was  John's  cap, 
and  the  white  was  John's  native  fur.  It  was  like  a  spinning  top,  Phelps 
said,  with  green  and  red  and  white  on  the  peak  of  it.  Brindled  brown 
whirled  underneath,  and  the  brindled  brown  was  Choctaw;  the  dust 
went  six  feet  high,  though  it  had  rained  only  two  days  before. 

Then  Choctaw  cut  for  home.  The  only  trouble  about  this  was  that 
the  cat  John  had  suffered  a  change  of  heart.  He  seemed  to  desire  Choc- 
taw's company,  and  didn't  want  to  part  with  him  no  way.  He  sat 
astride  the  dog,  close  upon  his  shoulders,  and  he  ripped  away  with  two 
sets  of  claws.  They  say  you  could  hear  Choctaw  half-way  to  Desolate 
River,  and  Phelps's  brother-in-law  was  up  there  a-hunting,  and  he  said 
the  very  rocks  shivered  at  the  sound. 

Down  the  road  towards  the  Lackey  place,  after  the  dust  was  settled 
from  its  disturbance,  there  appeared  a  little  figure  in  a  green  coat.  It  was 
the  cat,  and  Phelps  fully  expected  to  see  him  walking  on  his  hind  legs, 
though  he  didn't.  Still,  he  kind  of  sauntered  on  his  path;  when  he  got 
to  his  own  yard  fence,  he  jumped  to  the  rail  without  a  word  and  gave 
his  mistress  a  swipe  with  his  paw. 

"John,"  cried  the  woman,  "you  are  killed!"  She  rubbed  the  tears  out 
of  her  eyes,  and  they  were  blazing  as  she  faced  Phelps  with  that  fat- 
faced,  grinning  cat  clutched  against  her  breast.  "What  a  dog,"  she  said, 
"and  what  a  man!  What  a  savage  dog  for  such  a  cruel,  savage  man  to 
have!" 

Lackey  heard  himself  saying,  kind  of  weak:  "See  here,  ma'am,  you 
can't  keep  that  cat  around  here.  I  reckon  he's  more  dangerous  than  a 
panther!" 

And  Lennie  Fossett  sung  out,  hanging  onto  his  mules'  bits  with  both 
hands:  "A  cat  like  that  ain't  human!  My  mules  act  like  they  was  poison 
drunk,  and  I  don't  blame  them." 

Widow  Hooper  began  to  spout  more  fireworks  than  a  Democratic 
candidate  at  a  rally.  She  said  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  moved  to  those 
parts,  and  that  beside  such  people  and  such  dogs,  the  lions  and  tigers  in 
the  circus  seemed  like  a  gang  of  preachers.  She  said  there  were  bricks 
toppling  out  of  the  chimney  in  the  Hooper  house,  and  she'd  keep  a  pile 
of  them  handy,  and  if  any  such  ornery  dogs  or  folks  came  nigh,  she'd 
let  fly  at  them. 

All  this  she  said  with  her  pronunciations  splintering  all  over  the  land- 
scape, and  saying  foreign  words  too,  and  there  was  a  might  of  brimstone 
in  every  sound  she  uttered.  Lennie  Fossett  didn't  linger  long  after  he  had 
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unloaded  her  paraphernalia,  but  he  laid  on  gad,  and  took  those  mules 
back  to  Sabine  in  two  shakes.  Before  that  night,  half  the  county  heard 
how  the  circus  woman  had  moved  onto  the  Hooper  place  with  a  couple 
of  trained  elephants;  and  some  said  that  she  pulled  down  her  chimney 
brick  by  brick,  and  threw  the  bricks  at  Phelps  Lackey  and  his  innocent 
dog. 

As  for  Phelps,  he  forgot  about  the  clevis -pin.  He  went  home  to  see  if 
he  couldn't  doctor  Choctaw  somewhat,  so  that  eventually  he'd  grow  into 
a  whole  dog  again.  But  it  took  him  six  hours  to  persuade  Choctaw  out 
from  under  the  corncrib;  and  even  then  he  had  to  take  old  Tige,  his 
father's  tom-cat,  and  shut  him  in  a  closet,  or  Choctaw  wouldn't  have 
come.  The  Lackeys  gathered  and  heard  the  news,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  head-shaking  and  cussing  about  this  circus  woman  and  her  trained  cat, 
though  the  younguns  kind  of  relished  the  idea. 

And  Sunday  morning  was  full  of  astonishments,  as  well,  for  the 
Campbellite  structure  was  only  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Hooper 
place.  Preacher  Carrington  hadn't  even  started  to  say  how  thankful  we 
should  be  for  such  a  pleasurable  Sabbath,  when  the  circus  woman  herself 
came  in. 

She  walked  as  proud  and  earnest  as  if  church-going  was  half  her 
existence,  and  as  if  she  had  never  been  mired  in  the  sins  of  circuses. 
Trim  and  beautiful  she  looked,  for  she  had  left  off  the  orange  ribbon 
from  her  hair,  and  she  had  donned  a  shawl  like  any  other  woman  might 
wear.  She  sat  herself  down  on  the  first  bench  where  there  was  room,  and 
cast  up  her  eyes,  and  was  Christian  and  humble. 

Preacher  Carrington  sort  of  swallowed  over  his  introductions;  he 
went  to  reading  the  Scriptures.  He  read  Judges,  Fourteenth  Chapter,  and 
luck  would  have  it  that  in  those  verses  Samson  should  desire  a  wife  of 
the  Philistines. 

You  could  watch  Phelps  Lackey's  ears  getting  red  all  this  time. 

"Then  his  father  and  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Is  there  never  a  woman 
among  the  daughters  of  thy  brethren  or  among  all  thy  people?  ...  And 
Samson  said  unto  his  father,  Get  her  for  me,  for  she  pleaseth  me  well." 

Folks  had  no  right  to  look  at  Phelps  Lackey  the  way  they  were  doing, 
nor  to  speculate  on  how  red  his  ears  were  becoming,  for  he  had  barely 
talked  to  the  Widow  Hooper;  and  his  dog  had  been  wounded  ferociously 
by  her  cat,  and  that  doesn't  make  for  love  in  anybody's  language. 

Still,  she  was  a  mighty  pretty  woman,  and  Phelps  was  the  biggest  and 
handsomest  of  all  the  Lackeys,  though  the  only  one  that  had  never  taken 
him  a  wife.  You  could  feel  that  all  of  Prickly  Orange  was  wondering 
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what  would  happen  if  this  woman  went  on  living  there  amongst  them, 
and  I  reckon  old  Joe  Lackey  wondered  the  hardest  of  all.  Joe  didn't 
approve  of  circuses  no  way,  and  he  used  to  scalp  his  younguns  every 
time  they  snuck  off  to  them. 

Maybe  there  were  those  who  half  expected  to  see  the  circus  woman 
climb  up  on  her  bench  and  perform  acrobatics;  but  she  was  as  prim  as 
any  widow  that  ever  wore  a  bonnet  to  a  burying.  Her  slim  little  hands 
were  folded  under  her  shawl,  and  the  womenfolks  admitted  thereafter 
that  they  felt  charitable  and  motherly  toward  her.  And  over  on  the 
men's  side,  the  looks  leveled  in  her  direction  were  no  way  nigh  as 
hostile  as  they  might  have  been. 

The  sermon  was  said  and  the  long  prayer  too,  and  responses  and 
Amens  were  bespoken  firm  and  honest.  Then  a  hymn  was  tuned  up;  on 
a  sudden,  the  Campbellites  nearest  the  door  felt  that  competition  was 
approaching  down  the  hill  of  Prickly  Orange. 

It  was  the  kind  of  sound  that  creeps  upon  you  unawares  when  you 
haven't  expected  to  hear  it,  and  then  you  swear  you've  been  listening 
to  it  for  an  hour.  It  was  just  the  same  two  notes,  over  and  over;  and  by 
the  time  it  reached  the  churchyard,  it  rose  high  and  shrill  above  the 
ordinary  scuffling  of  mules,  and  the  bird-warbles  that  filled  the  region. 

Siveetly  over  hill  and  valley 

Sounded  far  a  voice  of  old, 
Like  a  strain  of  angel  music, 

Floating  down  from  gates  of  gold. 

And  that  was  in  the  song,  too — at  least,  the  one  the  folks  were  sing- 
ing. I  reckon  it  may  have  been  exaggeration  to  believe  that  the  voice  of 
John  Cat  was  like  a  strain  of  angel  music.  But  it  wasn't  like  any  music 
ever  heard  in  our  neck  of  the  woods,  and  probably  his  voice  had  been 
trained  as  well  as  his  paws  and  habits. 

Straight  up  to  the  door  he  came — but  minus  his  costume — and  in  he 
marched,  and  his  outcry  didn't  ring  true  with  the  voices  of  the  women. 
They  sang  on — how  the  tender  lambs  should  be  gathered  from  the 
world's  dark  ways  of  sin — but  a  blind  man  could  have  told  that  they 
didn't  approve  of  gathering  that  cat  into  the  church,  with  the  smell  of 
behemoths  and  anacondas  still  about  him. 

Widow  Hooper  swung  around  on  her  bench  and  picked  up  the  crit- 
ter, and  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  She  was  consternated  by  his  presence. 
First  it  seemed  that  she  would  make  a  rush  for  the  door  with  John  on 
her  arm;  and  then  you  could  feel  that  she  reasoned  it  would  be  unsightly 
to  leave  in  such  fashion.  So  she  wrapped  John  up  in  a  fold  of  her  shawl; 
naturally  he  had  ceased  his  caterwauling  when  he  found  the  mistress  he 
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sought,  and  she  just  sat  on,  whilst  the  song  was  fought  through  to  the 
end. 

Then  everybody  choked,  and  Preacher  Carrington  picked  up  his  Bible 
and  laid  it  down  again.  Custom  called  for  a  second  tune  before  dis- 
missal, and  the  woman  who  was  the  striker-up  of  hymns  was  dumb  and 
frigid,  staring  at  the  spectacle  before  her.  Old  Joe  Lackey  it  was  who 
got  the  second  hymn  a-going.  It  was  "Fall  In!"  and  you  could  hear 
Joe  Lackey's  voice  screeching  above  all  others;  there  was  no  doubt 
about  whom  he  meant,  the  way  he  was  glaring. 

Satan  comes  with  mighty  hosts 
And  desolates  the  land — 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Hooper  didn't  need  further  hint.  She  scooted  for  the 
door,  and  it  was  misfortunate  that  Phelps  Lackey  scooted  at  the  same 
instance.  They  collided  and  jammed,  and  the  cat  fell  out  of  her  arms 
and  dove  away  down  the  path  with  his  tail  pointing  high. 

If  Phelps's  ears  were  red  before,  they  were  beet-brown  now,  and  so 
were  the  rest  of  his  visible  parts. 

"Tell  them,"  the  Widow  Hooper  was  heard  to  say,  "tell  these  people 
I  am  so  sorry.  I  put  John  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  window  was  not  there!" 
Anybody  with  half  an  eye  in  his  head,  could  have  told  that  she  was 
lamenting  her  angry  words  of  the  previous  day,  and  wishing  that  she 
could  become  friendly  with  the  nearby  people,  and  with  Phelps  himself. 
"Tell  them,  please!"  she  said  again,  and  then  she  caught  up  her  skirts  and 
ran  fast  on  the  homeward  path  where  the  cat  was  leading  her. 

Tongues  were  unloosed,  and  a  storm  of  talk  spouted  up  inside  the 
church-house  and  around  it.  The  younguns  were  tearing  down  the  road 
to  see  if  they  could  get  another  look  at  that  animal,  and  the  women  all 
got  in  bunches  and  clacked  like  sparrows.  At  first  the  men  were  more 
silent  and  self-contained,  and  then  they  began  to  sneak  little  remarks 
to  one  another,  and  nod  their  heads  in  the  direction  of  Phelps,  and  go 
off  to  chuckle  on  the  off-sides  of  their  teams.  Phelps  took  it  in  patient 
fashion  for  a  while,  though  I  reckon  his  soul  was  unsteadied. 

He  went  down  to  the  fence  corner  to  talk  with  his  neighbors.  And 
then  it  was  that  Ed  Songer  mentioned  how  a  circus  life  had  always 
appealed  to  him.  Ed  said  that  it  was  plumb  delightful  to  consider  sleep- 
ing in  a  tent,  and  setting  down  to  feed  with  camels  and  clowns;  he 
reckoned  that  if  a  man  was  to  take  up  the  circus  business  seriously,  he'd 
find  that  even  monkeys  had  their  good  points. 

Phelps  didn't  say  anything  to  that.  He  just  knocked  Ed  Songer  across 
two  rocks  and  into  some  blackberry  brush,  and  people  had  to  bring 
water  from  the  creek  and  throw  it  on  Ed's  face.  Phelps  went  home, 
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pursuing  a  round-about  way,  not  daring  to  take  the  road  the  Widow 
Hooper  had  traveled. 

He  said  out  loud  to  his  family  that  very  evening,  that  he  was  glad 
their  own  Tige  wasn't  a  circus  cat,  and  he  surprised  his  mother  by 
rubbing  Tige's  fur  and  swinging  him  up  in  the  air,  the  way  he  hadn't 
done  since  Tige  was  a  kitten;  and  Tige  went  under  the  bed  to  think 
about  it. 

Tige  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  plaid  cat  on  account  of  the 
yellow-and-gray  mixture  which  adorned  him.  He  wasn't  calico  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  seemed  to  possess  a  regular  pattern, 
like  the  tartan  that  old  Andrew  Drummond  fetched  with  him  all  the 
way  from  Scotland,  and  still  wrapped  around  his  knees  on  cold  days  in 
the  wagon. 

I  reckon  Tige  didn't  hold  any  real  aversion  to  the  circus  cat,  though 
he  was  set  above  others  of  his  species  by  being  the  only  cat  which  here- 
tofore Choctaw  wouldn't  assault  with  full  intent  to  kill.  And  right  away 
he  scraped  a  friendship  with  John,  the  circus  cat,  and  they  went  hunting 
together,  for  I  saw  them  myself. 

Phelps  Lackey  was  a  victim  of  fate,  because  now  he  had  the  whole 
countryside  looking  at  him  askance,  and  speculating  on  whether  he  held 
an  abiding  interest  in  the  circus  woman.  As  for  high-toned  ladies  of 
the  region,  they  swore  they  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  on  that  woman's 
doorstep.  Circuses  and  menagerie  morals  couldn't  mix  righteously  in 
their  minds,  no  matter  how  many  times  Mrs.  Ernestine  Hooper  sat 
amongst  the  Campbellites.  Thereafter  she  took  care  to  imprison  John 
so  that  he  couldn't  follow  after  and  create  scandal,  and  she  had  a  good 
voice  for  hymns;  finally  the  congregation  looked  upon  her  with  reason- 
able kindness,  but  from  a  distance. 

Curiosity  ruled  the  neighborhood  younguns,  who  used  to  roost  on 
the  Hooper  front  fence  and  watch  Widow  Hooper  put  John  through 
his  paces.  She  did  it  every  day  so  that  he  wouldn't  become  forgetful  and 
like  ordinary  cats.  Though  growing  fat  as  a  shoat,  he  could  jump,  and 
turn  somersaults,  and  he  could  march  after  a  fashion,  and  carry  a  little 
wooden  gun.  Mrs.  Hooper  was  proud  of  these  tricks,  and  friendly 
towards  the  children  who  came  to  witness  them.  But  the  more  she  carved 
down  the  weeds  and  bushes  that  had  worked  ruin  in  the  Hooper  door- 
yard,  and  the  more  she  tacked  white  curtains  at  the  windows  and  prettied 
the  house,  the  darker  she  burrowed  into  her  solitude.  She  was  choked 
with  mourn  fulness  because  the  people  of  Prickly  Orange  couldn't  claim 
her  as  their  own. 

Phelps  Lackey  hankered  after  seeing  more  of  her  than  he  saw,  but 
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his  father  was  a  hellion.  Old  Joe  swore  that  none  of  the  Lackeys  had 
ever  betokened  interest  in  circuses  before  this,  and  now  was  no  time  to 
begin.  Though  Phelps  was  man-grown  he  was  silent  in  his  nature,  and 
generally  so  uncomplaining  that  the  old  man  found  it  easy  to  lead 
Phelps  around  as  if  he  had  a  ring  in  his  nose.  The  cornfield  which 
bounded  Widow  Hooper's  place  was  just  the  spot  where  old  Joe  would 
work  his  own  self,  and  far  down  the  ridge  was  the  spot  he  chose  for 
Phelps's  endeavors. 

May  went  on  and  June  approached,  and  one  evening  some  horse- 
traders  visited  the  neighborhood.  At  least  they  made  out  to  be  horse- 
traders,  but  they  only  had  one  spavined  nag  led  on  behind  the  wagon. 
There  were  two  of  them — scraggly  and  dirty  looking — and  when  you 
saw  them,  you  figured  you'd  best  go  home  and  bolt  the  cellar  door  before 
you  went  to  your  rest,  and  keep  the  shotgun  handy,  too. 

They  encamped  in  a  patch  of  brush  above  the  Hooper  place,  and  at 
supper-time  old  Joe  Lackey  found  Phelps  walking  up  and  down  and 
refusing  to  eat. 

"Phelps,"  said  the  old  man,  "come  nigh  the  table  and  get  yourself 
busy  with  your  vittles,"  and  Phelps  tried,  but  he  made  sad  work  of  it. 

"He's  plagued  by  those  horse-traders,"  said  Mam  Lackey,  from  beside 
the  stove. 

Old  Joe  speared  himself  a  mess  of  greens.  "I'd  never  hold  worry  for 
them,"  he  said.  "They're  not  horse-traders  no  way,  but  plain  ordinary 
tramps." 

And  while  they  ate,  it  got  darker  and  darker,  and  the  woods  outside 
seemed  evil  and  deplorable,  and  fit  to  hide  a  variety  of  misfortunes. 

"I'd  best  go  yonder  and  spy  them  out,"  said  Phelps.  "The  weasels  have 
took  enough  of  our  chickens  already.  We  can't  spare  none  to  wanderers 
of  that  sort." 

Old  Joe  laid  down  his  knife.  "If  it's  the  circus  woman  that's  worrying 
you,"  he  said,  kind  of  sarcastic,  "I  reckon  you  can  save  your  grief. 
Don't  I  recollect  that  she  threatened  to  heave  bricks  at  anybody  who 
came  nigh?" 

But  Phelps  declared  that  he  wasn't  thinking  about  the  Widow  Hooper, 
but  just  his  own  family  hen  roost. 

"Choctaw's  underneath  the  house,"  old  Joe  told  him.  "He'd  cry  out 
in  wrath  if  anybody  came  prowling." 

Well,  the  story  goes  that  they  went  to  bed  after  discussing  it  a  mite 
further,  but  Phelps  rolled  and  tossed  in  his  hot  little  room  under  the 
eaves,  and  several  times  he  went  out  to  the  front  gate  in  his  shirt  and 
listened.  In  another  hour  he  couldn't  stand  the  state  of  his  own  mind, 
but  pulled  on  his  breeches  and  boots.  He  wasn't  half-way  to  the  Hooper 
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place  before  he  heard  a  commotion,  and  he  heard  the  widow  scream. 

The  story  came  later  from  Phelps  himself  by  slow  degrees;  and  from 
the  circus  woman,  with  her  queer  pronunciations.  But  none  of  it  came 
from  the  horse-traders,  for  they  up  and  left  the  country  that  very  night. 

Phelps  went  through  those  bushes  like  a  rock  rolled  off  a  hill.  By  the 
time  he  got  to  the  Hooper  house,  the  varmints  had  broke  down  the 
door,  and  the  widow  was  crying  for  help.  Phelps  Lackey  had  no  weapon 
upon  him,  and  no  reptile  of  those  men's  breed  ever  went  unarmed. 

He  roared  through  the  doorway  spry  enough  and  waded  in.  The  first 
one,  he  picked  up  by  the  seat  of  his  breeches  and  flung  him  clean  through 
the  new  window.  The  second  one  had  his  knife  out,  by  that  time.  It  was 
nip  and  tuck  for  several  minutes.  Then  the  knife  went  into  the  fireplace, 
and  the  scalawag  went  through  the  door,  to  land  on  his  head,  and  groan. 

Phelps  stood  leaning  heavily,  with  one  hand  on  the  leg  of  the  upset 
table. 

"Mr.  Lackey,"  said  Ernestine  Hooper,  "you  are  killed!" 

Phelps  said  No.  But  he  hung  onto  his  side,  and  it  seemed  to  be  growing 
heavier  every  minute,  as  if  it  were  filling  up  with  sand.  "No,"  he  said. 
"He  just  lacerated  me  a  mite,  that's  all." 

Then  he  got  ferocious  again,  and  picked  up  a  poker  and  went  hunting 
horse-traders.  But  they  had  crept  off,  and  later  on,  when  Joe  Lackey  and 
the  rest  approached  the  camp  with  their  guns  ready,  the  strangers  had 
vanished  astride  their  team,  although  they  left  their  wagon  and  tent  and 
old  nag  behind. 

Phelps  was  taken  home;  he  could  walk  the  first  ten  rods;  after  that  he 
had  to  be  toted.  Mam  Lackey  put  him  to  bed  and  called  in  the  nearest 
granny,  who  had  a  way  with  wounds  since  the  earliest  times,  and  a 
neighbor  boy  was  sent  on  a  colt  to  Sabine  to  fetch  Doctor  Lester.  And 
all  the  way  the  neighbor  boy  wondered  how  Mrs.  Ernestine  Hooper 
felt;  for  old  Joe  Lackey  swore  that  it  was  all  her  fault,  and  that  if  she 
had  only  stayed  with  the  clowns  and  zebras  where  she  belonged,  this 
outrage  would  never  have  occurred,  and  his  son  would  not  be  lying 
stabbed  nigh  unto  death. 

And  the  neighbor  boy  hoped  that  old  Joe  and  the  people  at  large 
wouldn't  blame  the  poor  young  widow  too  much.  I  know  he  did;  I 
remember;  for  still  I  recall  how  black  and  frightening  the  woods 
appeared. 

When  those  horse-traders  came  storming  into  the  Widow  Hooper's 
house,  they  broke  down  much  more  than  her  front  door.  They,  broke 
down  the  high  spite-fence  of  unfriendliness  which  Prickly  Orange  had 
erected  around  her,  and  more  than  one  neighbor  woman  walked  up  there 
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the  next  day.  They  said:  "You  poor  thing!"  and  "I  vow  I  would  have 
been  scairt  half  to  death!"  and  they  saw  to  it  that  their  men-folks  re- 
paired her  front  door  at  an  early  hour. 

But  the  Lackeys  were  of  a  different  breed.  At  least  old  Joe  was.  He 
never  ceased  reciting  the  tribulations  which  the  pretty  woman  had 
brought  upon  him  and  his,  as  people  came  to  peek  at  Phelps  and  query 
him,  and  tell  him  he  ought  to  be  grateful  that  he  hadn't  been  slain. 

Doctor  Lester  looked  mighty  grave  when  first  he  saw  the  wound.  On 
the  second  day  Phelps  became  plumb  feverish,  and  once  he  didn't  even 
know  who  was  beside  his  bed.  Then  at  last  he  was  on  the  mend;  the 
misery  in  his  side  became  less  hurtful,  and  a  week  after  his  battle  he  was 
setting  up  with  goose-feather  pillows  behind  him,  a-reading  the  Bible 
and  the  doctor-book  and  the  Winstone  Democrat,  and  the  few  picture 
papers  that  kind  folks  had  left  to  soothe  him. 

Then  at  last  the  Widow  Hooper  appeared  on  the  stoop;  she  stood  there 
pale-lipped  and  shaky-kneed,  confronted  by  old  Joe  Lackey's  sour 
glances.  She  said  that  she  had  come  to  call  on  Phelps.  I  reckon  she  was 
scared  to  come  before  this,  but  day  by  day  she  had  got  her  dander  up; 
a  dozen  old  Joe  Lackeys  couldn't  have  kept  her,  in  the  end,  from 
bespeaking  her  gratitude  to  Phelps  Lackey. 

And  she  had  brought  him  something  to  eat  made  with  her  own  hands. 
Phelps  spooned  it  up,  every  drop,  whilst  she  sat  stiff  on  the  edge  of  the 
rocker  and  watched  him.  It  was  white  potato  soup,  but  unlike  any  white 
potato  soup  ever  cooked  up  on  Prickly  Orange  Hill  before  that  time. 
It  was  thick  and  kind  of  blank  and  sweetish  by  taste;  the  top  was 
dressed  with  green  onion  sprouts  cut  up  as  fine  as  pepper;  and  instead  of 
being  hot,  it  was  as  cold  as  the  tomb,  for  the  widow  had  chilled  it  deep 
down  in  her  well. 

Phelps  had  a  kink  between  his  brows,  the  while  he  ate,  but  at  last  he 
put  down  the  dish,  and  said,  "That's  mighty  tasty,  ma'am.  I'm  grateful 
to  you." 

"Grateful  to  me?"  said  the  Widow  Hooper,  in  a  weak  voice.  "How  is 
it  you  can  be  grateful  to  me,  Mr.  Lackey?  It  is  you  who  saved  me.  I  owe 
so  much  to  you,  my  neighbor." 

Phelps  became  rosy,  despite  his  natural  miseries  and  paleness,  and  then 
he  looked  past  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  saw  his  father. 

Joe  Lackey  hadn't  stirred  foot  from  the  room,  and  he  had  watched  it 
all:  the  fetching  of  the  soup  and  the  eating  of  it  by  Phelps.  He  had 
daggers  in  his  eyes,  a'nd  his  chin  was  as  tough  as  an  old  soda  biscuit,  but 
he  didn't  speak  his  mind.  He  just  looked. 

And  Phelps  swished  around  a  little  under  the  covers.  The  color  petered 
out  of  his  face. 
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"I  must  go  home,"  said  Ernestine  Hooper,  still  in  that  distant  voice. 
"I  see  I  am  not  welcome  in  this  house." 

Phelps  Lackey  cried  out,  "You  are  welcome,  ma'am!"  But  old  Joe 
spoke  no  word,  nor  lifted  a  hand  to  halt  her  departure. 

"You  come  again,"  Phelps  cried.  "Lady,  we've  never  turned  a  soul 
from  this  door  who  chose  to  come  in  friendly  fashion!" 

But  the  widow  was  in  the  doorway  as  he  spoke,  and  she  shook  her 
head. 

"If  you  have  need,"  said  Phelps,  with  his  breath  coming  short  and 
hurting  him,  "never  be  reluctant  to  call  upon  me,  day  or  night." 

And  the  Widow  Hooper  promised,  for  she  knew  that  Phelps  Lackey 
meant  those  words  he  said.  Then  she  went  away  without  looking  back, 
and  her  cat  came  to  meet  her  in  the  road. 

From  his  window  Joe  Lackey  spoke  disgust  at  any  manner  of  life  that 
permitted  cats  to  be  dressed  in  mortal  clothes — that  permitted  women  to 
wear  the  kind  of  earrings  such  as  decorated  Mrs.  Hooper's  ears.  He  told 
his  son  tale  after  tale  about  the  cruelties  and  wickedness  of  circus  people, 
and  how  they  stunted  the  growth  of  their  own  sons  to  make  midgets  out 
of  them,  and  how  they  kept  the  lowest  company,  and  danced  and  reveled 
on  the  day  of  the  Lord.  But  Phelps  just  set  there  in  bed  and  heard  him 
out,  and  never  said  Boo. 

Another  week  passed  by,  and  one  besides  that.  Phelps  Lackey  was  up 
in  his  ordinary  clothes.  He  couldn't  yet  take  his  place  in  the  fields,  but 
he  set  for  hours  on  the  front  stoop  a-mending  harness,  and  tinkering  at 
other  chores  of  like  nature.  He  began  to  grow  brown  and  hearty  again, 
with  the  rent  in  his  side  nearly  mended,  and  the  sunshine  sinking 
through  his  bones,  to  tighten  them  up  again. 

Sometimes  he'd  go  to  the  gate  and  look  up  the  road,  and  he'd  pass  the 
time  of  day  with  travelers  who  journeyed  along.  Come  Friday  afternoon, 
he  even  swung  a  scythe  for  an  hour.  And  his  pappy  thanked  the  Lord 
that  his  tallest  son  was  whole;  he  hoped  that  no  more  evil  newcomers, 
and  foreigners  at  that,  and  females  into  the  bargain,  would  come  clutter- 
ing up  those  hills  and  making  it  possible  for  his  children  to  lay  at  death's 
door. 

It  was  late  that  night,  ten  at  least,  and  the  old  folks  were  a-bed,  and 
Phelps  was  feeling  that  way  himself — when  he  heard  Choctaw  yip  and 
bray,  and  the  boards  squeaked  outside  the  door.  Phelps  opened  up  with- 
out a  challenge,  with  the  tin  lamp  high  in  his  hand*,  and  there  stood  the 
Widow  Hooper. 

It  had  been  raining  that  evening.  The  tiny  drops  twinkled  on  her  dark 
hair  and  made  it  a  thousand  times  blacker  than  it  really  was. 
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"Ma'am,"  he  whispered.  In  that  moment  he  heard  his  pappy  in  the 
next  room,  fumbling  around  for  his  breeches. 

"I  have  come,"  the  woman  told  him,  "because  I  am  in  need." 

Phelps  said,  still  standing  there  like  a  dummy  with  the  lamp  aloft,  "If 
there's  aught  I  can  do — " 

"Help  me  find  John,"  cried  the  widow,  plumb  desperate. 

The  door  of  the  chamber  opened,  and  out  came  Joe.  Phelps  Lackey, 
he  stood  for  a  long  minute,  saying  never  a  word.  Then  with  one  hand  he 
placed  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  and  with  the  other  he  caught  his  hat 
from  its  peg.  "Pap,"  he  said,  without  turning  around,  "where 's  the 
lantern?" 

"The  lantern  ain't  filled,"  said  the  old  man.  "And  if  it  was,  I  vow 
you  shouldn't  carry  it  on  a  foolish  errand." 

The  woman  whispered,  "It  is  to  find  my  John.  It  is  to  hunt  for  my 
kitty!" 

Joe  Lackey  grinned,  mean  and  stubborn  behind  his  beard.  "If  that 
plagued  critter  is  lost,"  he  declared,  "I  hope  it's  lost  for  good  and  all. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  but  that  Satan  himself  came  to  fetch  it  away."  And 
then  his  wrath  popped  up  like  hot  grease  from  a  skillet:  "Hear  me, 
Phelps!  You're  not  to  wander  the  brush  a-seeking  circus  cats!" 

Phelps  had  found  the  lantern.  He  listened  in  studious  fashion  to  the 
swish  of  its  oil.  "There's  oil  enough  to  lighten  the  woods  for  a  spell,"  he 
said,  half  to  himself.  "Wait  till  I  strike  a  flare,  ma'am,  and  I'll  accom- 
pany you." 

Old  Joe  shouted  so  loud  that  he  brought  Mam  Lackey  from  the  bed 
behind  him.  "I  say  you're  not  to  go!  You  went  to  her  aid  once  before, 
and  a  knife  laid  you  low.  I  don't  make  denial  that  a  woman  in  need  is 
a  woman  in  need,  but  circus  cats  will  have  to  take  their  chance  in  the 
woods  on  Prickly  Orange.  And  I  ought  to  add  circus  women  to  that!" 

Phelps  lighted  his  lantern  and  went  to  the  door  and  stood  there,  dark 
and  somber  beside  the  little  woman  in  her  shawl.  Then  he  turned  around 
and  spoke  firm  enough,  but  with  no  anger  in  his  heart. 

"What's  acceptable  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  acceptable  to  me.  Every 
soul  in  this  region  has  crossed  this  lady's  threshold  with  Christian  intent. 
I  reckon  even  Preacher  Carrington  has  become  her  friend,  and  I  hate  like 
poison  to  see  you  be  the  last." 

He  pointed  to  the  big  Bible  above  the  fireplace,  and  he  said:  "If  you 
read  that  Book  for  a  spell  tonight,  it  won't  do  you  no  harm.  I  read  it 
by  the  hour,  when  I  was  a-bed,  and  I  found  no  mention  whatsoever  of 
circuses,  of  the  people  that  live  with  them,  nor  even  of  trained  cats.  But 
it  warns  a  powerful  lot  about  folks  being  brotherly,  and  courteous  to 
strangers,  no  matter  where  they  hail  from.  And  I  do  begrudge  you  every 
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stripe  you  took  out  of  my  hide,  when  I  was  a  youngun  and  ran  off  to 
Sabine  to  see  the  elephant." 

Old  Joe  sort  of  staggered,  he  was  so  astounded.  For  a  long  minute  no- 
body broke  the  silence,  and  then  it  was  Mam  Lackey  who  spoke. 
"Phelps,"  she  said,  "I  do  admire  your  spunk  at  last!  I'd  begun  to  think 
you  didn't  have  none,  but  I  reckoned  it  wasn't  for  me  to  tell  you.  Go 
along,"  she  said  to  her  befuddled  husband,  "and  read  the  Scriptures  like 
your  son  tells  you." 

Phelps  closed  the  door,  and  he  and  the  woman  stood  in  the  night  with 
the  little  lantern  between  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  detail  their  wanderings  and  their  callings,  for  it 
didn't  occupy  them  long.  There  is  no  need  to  relate  how  the  woman 
cried,  and  said  that  she  had  been  desolated  in  her  heart  since  the  night 
before,  when  John  up  and  took  French  leave. 

"Just  resign  it  to  me,"  said  Phelps.  "I'm  kind  of  weak  on  my  pins  yet, 
but  with  the  lantern  we  can  search  every  thicket.  I  reckon  that  cat 
hasn't  gone  far." 

Sure  enough,  he  spoke  the  literal  truth.  They  had  reached  the  tangles 
due  east  of  Ernestine  Hooper's  back  fence,  when  they  heard  a  "Mew, 
mew,"  and  John  himself  crept  up  into  the  dim  light.  That  cat  had  re- 
treated into  the  hollow  of  a  basswood  tree  which  had  been  broke  half 
off  in  an  ancient  storm,  and  there  John  had  made  a  nest. 

They  lifted  the  lantern  high;  they  held  it  over  the  hole,  while  John 
cuffed  contentedly  at  the  Widow  Hooper.  Down  in  that  hole  there  was 
other  fur  and  other  mewings,  though  mighty  puny  ones.  There  were  six 
kittens,  and  when  Ernestine  Hooper  saw  the  color  of  their  plumage,  she 
put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  looked  ferocious,  and  said,  "Plaid  kittens. 
Your  Tige!" 

"But,  ma'am,"  cried  Phelps  Lackey  in  bewilderment,  and  trying  to  be 
strict  and  formal  as  if  he  didn't  know  that  his  hand  was  half  around  the 
woman's  waist.  "I  don't  rightly  understand  this.  I  thought  that  cat's 
name  was  John!" 

The  widow  laughed,  and  then  she  replied,  "But  this  is  John,"  saying 
Z  and  Y,  and  making  the  whole  sound  of  the  name  in  her  foreign 
fashion.  And  for  the  first  time  Phelps  learned  that  the  French  have  got 
a  lady's  name  that  sounds  pretty  much  like  John,  but  isn't  spelt  the  same 
way.  So  that  was  the  first  foreign  word  she  taught  him. 
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EARLY  in  March,  1937,  I  wrote  my  first  Rosy  Ridge  story,  starting  off  a 
series  of  tales  about  two  mythical  Missouri  neighborhoods — Rosy  Ridge  and 
Prickly  Orange  Hill — which  were  destined  to  reach  a  good  many  million 
Americans. 

The  first  was  The  Romance  of  Rosy  Rfdge,  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  was  published  in  book  form  by  Coward-McCann  in  the 
autumn  of  1937.  I  have  not  included  The  Romcmce  of  Rosy  Ridge  in  this 
volume.  Stories  like  Rosy  Ridge  and  Happy  Land  and  The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann 
fall  more  accurately  into  the  category  of  novelettes. 

The  first  Rosy  Ridge  story  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by  a  second, 
The  Purple  Moccasin,  and  in  the  same  month  I  wrote  a  humorous  Rosy  Ridge 
story  about  a  meteor  that  landed  on  a  farm.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  turned 
down  the  humorous  tale;  their  editors  seemed  to  think  that  a  slapstick  note 
jarred  the  Rosy  Ridge  scenery,  and  maybe  they  were  right.  Being  on  occasion 
a  resourceful  man,  I  took  The  Shooting  Star  of  Rosy  Ridge  and  turned  it  into 
The  Star  of  Prickly  Orange,  making  a  completely  new  set  of  place  names  and 
family  names  so  that  there  wouldn't  be  any  conflict  between  the  two  series,  if 
series  they  were  to  be. 

Bearing  the  newly-instigated  Prickly  Orange  offering,  my  agent  approached 
Ben  Hibbs,  then  fiction  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman.  Ben  liked  it.  The 
Circus  Cat  of  Prickly  Orange  was  second  in  this  humorous  series  which  con- 
tinued intermittently  for  several  years  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  side  by 
side  with  those  somewhat  more  sober  but  equally  colloquial  tales  about  Rosy 
Ridge,  running  in  the  Post. 

I  did  my  best  to  keep  the  two  sets  of  hills  and  people  separate  in  my  mind. 
Small  communities  called  Delight  and  Billingsgate  were  of  Rosy  Ridge,  and 
similar  but  slapstick  towns  of  Sabine  and  Winstone  figured  in  the  narratives  of 
Prickly  Orange. 

Also  I  worked  hard  at  keeping  my  tribes  of  Ozarkian  hill-dwellers  separate, 
which  was  rather  difficult  to  do  since  both  sets  of  characters  were  Missouri  to 
the  core  and  since  both  series  of  stories  were  recounted  in  first-person  narrative. 
I  made  one  mistake,  though,  and  I  think  it's  the  only  point  and  the  only  char- 
acter that  Rosy  Ridge  and  Prickly  Orange  have  immediately  in  common:  An- 
drew Drummond,  the  Scotsman  mentioned  by  name  in  this  tale  about  the  circus 
cat.  At  a  later  date  when  I  was  writing  a  Rosy  Ridge  story,  I  put  Andrew 
Drummond  into  it  bodily,  tartan  shawl  and  all,  and  didn't  realize  my  error 
until  after  the  story  was  ready  for  the  printer.  I  let  it  ride.  It  didn't  really  mat- 
ter. Thus  Andrew  is  the  only  character  who  figures  in  both  sets  of  legends. 
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Generally  speaking,  The  Circus  Cat  of  Prickly  Orange  is  made  up  out  of  whole 
cloth.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  dog  owned  by  a  family  named  Fisher, 
who  lived  on  the  edge  of  Webster  City  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  played  with  Ralph 
and  Kenneth  Fisher,  and  their  dog  Jack  was  always  a  wonder  to  us.  The  prick- 
eared  rat  terrier  had  one  day  appeared  on  their  porch  when  they  lived  in  another 
town:  they  heard  a  scratching,  and  opened  the  door  to  find  a  strange  little  dog 
wearing  a  dress  and  hat.  Apparently  he  had  run  away  from  a  circus  or  traveling 
carnival.  The  Fishers  kept  him  for  years,  and  by  chance  they  stumbled  on  the 
process  of  ordering  Jack  to  perform  several  tricks.  Probably  he  knew  a  lot  of 
other  tricks,  but  there  was  no  way  of  finding  out  how  to  make  him  do  them. 

I  have  always  liked  cats,  which  some  dog  lovers  do  not.  But  cats  have  their 
points,  as  our  British  cousins  well  realize.  There  are  throngs  of  affable,  distin- 
guished British  cats  still  existing  in  wartime,  rationed,  blacked-out  London.  Last 
year  I  used  to  pet  the  puss-cats  when  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  my  flat  at 
night,  up  in  Marylebone;  sometimes  I  arrived  at  my  door  in  the  middle  of  an 
air  raid  with  ack-ack  batteries  pounding  like  mad,  shells  bursting  overhead, 
Jerry  planes  humming  high  in  the  searchlights,  and  several  street  cats  marching 
along  with  me  to  shelter. 
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THE  GUN-TOTER  OF  ROSY  RIDGE 


WE  BOASTED  a  kind  of  Billy  the  Kid  out  in  Barbary  County  in  the 
old  days,  although  he  went  far  afield,  and  though  he  was  more  upright 
and  friendly  than  most  of  his  kind.  But  by  experience  and  necessity  he 
was  a  killer,  and  always  I  will  remember  the  time  when  he  came  in  the 
night  to  our  house  and  asked  for  shelter. 

His  name  was  Tipton  Tadlock,  so  naturally  you  will  be  way  ahead 
of  my  story  now.  You  will  see  in  your  mind  the  grassy  wilderness  that 
used  to  lie  between  Texas  and  the  railroad  at  "Wichita  or  Abilene;  and 
you  will  hear  enormous  numbers  of  cattle  moving  sadly  because  they 
disliked  to  travel  the  trail  north  and  get  themselves  cut  up  for  beefsteak. 

"Tipton  Tadlock,"  you  say .  . .  and  you  listen  to  wind,  and  creak  of 
stirrups,  and  jingle  of  gold  and  silver  in  money  pouches.  But  most  of 
all,  you  hear  the  bark  a  Colt  lets  out  when  it  bites  at  a  bad  man — or  a 
good  one  either,  for  that  matter. 

We  didn't  dwell  amidst  the  grass  of  the  Indian  country,  but  Tippy 
Tadlock  came  to  our  house  nevertheless.  I  was  mighty  fortunate  to  be 
awake  when  he  came.  My  pap  had  journeyed  on  political  business  all  the 
way  up  to  Jefferson  City,  and  my  sisters  Melissa  and  Algy  were  snug  in 
their  beds.  Mam  was  hunting  for  recipes  in  a  St.  Louis  paper,  and  it 
seemed  powerful  lonely  in  our  house,  with  my  aunt  all  married  and  gone 
away  to  her  new  home. 

The  clock  ticked  soberly,  for  the  hour  was  growing  late.  Once  in  a 
while  I'd  slide  my  paw  down  into  the  pan  of  popcorn  beside  my  chair, 
contriving  quietly  as  I  might,  so  the  rustle  wouldn't  tell  Mam  that  I 
was  still  awake,  and  make  her  allow  that  I  should  have  been  beneath  the 
covers  these  twenty  minutes  agone. 

Outside,  the  dog  busted  loose  with  a  kiyi  and  yodel;  but  before  we 
could  stir  from  our  chairs,  the  dog  had  resolved  his  suspicions  into  a 
sniff  and  whinny,  so  we  never  reckoned  that  a  person  was  approaching 
whom  that  dog  did  not  know.  A  light,  quick  step  came  up  on  the  stoop, 
with  the  dog  keeping  pace,  and  kind  of  mumbling  as  if  it  hadn't  let 
itself  be  really  persuaded. 

"Henry,"  a  voice  spoke.  "Henry  Bohun,  are  you  to  home?" 

My  mother  had  the  door  open.  She  waited  there,  staring  and  staring. 
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<rVThy,  ma'am,"  said  he  who  stood  before  her  eyes,  "you  don't  appear 
to  recognize  me.  Certainly  I'm  not  changed  as  much  as  that." 

My  mam  put  her  palms  in  the  air.  "Tippy  Tadlock!"  she  cried,  and  I 
upset  the  popcorn  pan.  "As  I  live  and  breathe,  it's  Tippy!" 

Then  Tadlock  came  inside  quickly,  laughing,  and  he  shut  the  door 
behind  him.  He  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  I  can  tell  you,  though  on 
the  small  side;  and  he  had  a  hasty  manner  of  managing  his  brown  hands. 
He  was  scarce  taller  than  I,  for  I  was  squirming  up  into  my  teens;  and 
he  had  the  kind  of  skin  that  goes  with  red  hair  sometimes,  but  tans  like 
saddle  leather  instead  of  scorching  to  red. 

His  hair  was  the  color  of  brown  sugar,  with  fiery  lights  in  it.  His  gray 
eyes  sort  of  puffed  at  you,  blank  and  frightening,  even  when  he  smiled. 
He  wore  a  silky  mustache,  drooping  like  thread  over  his  lips.  I  had  al- 
ways supposed  that  men  with  small  chins  were  weak  in  nature  and  apt 
to  be  scairt  of  their  own  shadows;  and  now  I  saw  that  the  chin  of  the 
most  dangerous  man  who  ever  dwelt  in  Barbary  County  was  small  and 
soft  and  round  as  a  girl's. 

Tipton  Tadlock  had  a  clay-colored  hat,  flatter  of  crown  and  wider  of 
brim  than  our  Missouri  hats,  and  he  hooked  it  on  the  back  of  a  rocking 
chair  so  speedily  that  your  eyes  couldn't  see  him  a-doing  it.  Then  he 
spread  the  skirts  of  his  black  broadcloth  coat  and  stood  with  thumbs 
thrust  inside  the  wide  blue  beaded  belt  he  wore.  His  feet  were  small,  but 
there  were  marks  of  spur  straps  on  his  russet  boots,  and  his  coat  was 
pushed  wide  enough  for  one  to  glimpse  the  dull,  hard  shine  of  revolver 
holsters. 

"Lissy  Ann,"  he  said  to  my  mother,  "you  do  nothing  but  grow  pret- 
tier and  prettier  as  the  years  go  by.  It  rests  my  eyes  to  look  upon  you." 
Mam  smiled,  and  the  red  got  into  her  cheeks. 

And  then  suddenly  those  big,  glassy,  gray  eyes  of  his  were  all  over  me 
and  through  me  and  behind  me. 

"Who  is  this  gentleman,  ma'am?"  he  said.  "I  beg  you  to  make  me 
acquainted.  But  if  you  try  to  tell  me  that  I  am  looking  at  your  first- 
born, I'll  lay  down  and  die  of  old  age  on  your  best  carpet.  For  the  last 
time  I  saw  him,  he  was  the  least  child  that  ever  chewed  a  toe." 

And  my  mother  laughed  aloud  at  his  foolishness.  "Put  your  jaws 
together,  Jesse!  You've  got  them  far  apart.  And  give  your  hand  to  Mr. 
Tadlock." 

Well,  I  did  it,  though  I  reckoned  he  might  take  insult  at  my  gaping 
at  him,  and  shoot  me  down  in  cold  blood.  He  gave  my  fingers  the  barest 
clutch  and  pressure.  Before  our  cat  could  have  wiggled  its  ear,  he  was 
out  on  the  stoop  again.  By  years  of  habit,  he  didn't  stand  within  the 
light;  he  lingered  amongst  the  shadows,  watching  and  listening.  In  the 
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warmth  of  our  little  room,  we  stood  stock-still  and  waited  too.  We 
could  only  guess  at  what  evils  might  be  following  TiptoA  Tadlock 
through  those  spectral  woods,  all  the  way  up  from  the  village  of  Delight 
— a-traipsing  after  him  like  wolves  through  deep  ravines  where  the  snow 
still  lay  stony  and  unmelted. 

He  listened  long,  and  so  did  we.  There  was  a  breath  of  winter  in  the 
air;  and  mingled  with  it,  strangely  enough,  a  little  quiver  of  spring.  Our 
ears  picked  out  the  trickling  of  water  in  a  roadside  ditch,  speeding  down 
to  join  the  brook  and  fall  away  over  the  rocks  that  made  our  hillside. 
We  heard  the  barking  of  a  distant  dog;  but  it  was  up  the  ridge  far  past 
the  Yeary  place,  and  not  along  the  road  which  Tippy  Tadlock  had 
walked  when  he  came  nigh. 

Back  he  stepped,  peart  but  steady,  within  our  door,  and  this  time  he 
asked  leave  to  close  the  shutters.  My  mam  watched  him  in  silence.  I  felt 
the  blood  go  out  of  my  face,  and  Mam's  eyes  had  little  dark  points 
inside  them. 

"Tip,"  she  whispered,  "are  you  in  trouble?" 

Again  he  fastened  his  thumbs  over  his  belt;  again  I  saw  a  gleam  of 
leather  and  steel  beneath  the  black  coat. 

"Lissy  Ann,"  he  said,  "I  can  deal  with  any  trouble  that  approaches. 
There's  trouble  over  the  hill  or  far  yonder  in  the  timber;  I  reckon 
trouble  traveled  behind  me  all  the  way  from  Kansas.  But  it  hasn't 
come  to  hand  yet,  and  that's  why  I  made  bold  to  take  shank's  mare 
all  the  way  up  here  to  Rosy ,  Ridge,  and  see  if  I  couldn't  espy  the 
trouble  more  clearly." 

He  winked  at  me;  I  thought  he  would  close  one  eye  in  that  self -same 
way  if  he  was  aiming  a  Forty-four.  "However,"  he  continued,  "I  take 
it  that  Henry  isn't  to  home,  so  I  shan't  embarrass  you.  It's  only  a  mild 
piece  on  to  the  Yearys',  and  there  I'll  go  as  soon  as  I've  had  a  rest  and  a 
bait  of  popcorn." 

With  that,  he  came  over  and  took  a  handful.  It  was  precious  little 
more  popcorn  I  got  that  night,  for  Tipton  Tadlock  ate  it  all,  and  he 
drank  a  pitcher  of  milk  as  well. 

Mam  put  her  nose  in  the  air.  "We've  known  Tadlocks  time  out  of 
mind.  I  guess  the  Tadlocks  and  MacBeans  weren't  a  week  apart  when 
they  struck  these  hills.  If  it's  a  bed  you  want,  Tippy,  and  shelter,  and 
quiet  and  peace — and  heaven  knows  you've  had  little  of  that  in  your 
time — you  shan't  journey  a  step  farther." 

Well,  he  desisted,  and  kept  making  opinions  for  a  while  about  how 
he  shouldn't  stay  if  Henry  Bohun  wasn't  to  home.  But  Mam  just 
snorted  and  sniffed  and  got  her  dander  up,  and  her  hospitality  too.  She 
opened  the  door  of  the  little  back  bedroom  that  used  to  be  my  Aunt 
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Mary  May's  before  she  became  the  bride  of  Moses  Applejohn.  She  carried 
Mr.  Tadlflck's  hat  into  the  bedroom  and  filled  his  washstand  pitcher, 
and  got  him  one  of  her  best  towels  with  daisies  in  the  corner. 

"Now,  sir,"  she  said,  "here  you  stay!  For  I  wouldn't  desire  to  face 
the  angriness  of  Henry  Bohun,  if  he  came  back  from  Jefferson  City  to- 
morrow and  learned  that  I'd  sent  you  on  your  way." 

Many  a  boy  has  dreamed  of  knights  or  generals  or  Robin  Hoods 
a-coming  to  set  down  with  him,  and  in  my  time  I  had  fancied  Indian 
chiefs  and  outlaws  so  thick  around  me  that  there  wasn't  elbow-room. 
But  no  actual  person  of  such  fame  had  ever  graced  our  house  before. 
There  he  lounged  in  our  best  rocker,  with  his  guns  pulled  round  in 
front  of  him,  and  his  cold  eyes  admiring  his  boot-toes. 

No,  he  wasn't  a  robber  like  Jesse  James,  but  a  man  who  had  been 
forced  to  live  hard  and  mean  and  quick,  through  every  compulsion  that 
Fate  could  put  upon  him.  The  night  riders  had  slain  his  pap  before  ever 
I  lived;  and  then  there  came  rough  days  when  the  younger  Dessark  boys 
made  themselves  into  a  gang,  and  ravaged  the  country  round.  They  had 
robbed  Tip  Tadlock's  mother  of  what  she  had,  when  he  was  only  a  boy 
like  me,  and  they  had  used  her  in  evil  fashion. 

But  Tip,  he  paid  them  back  singly  and  in  turn.  He  had  killed  five 
men  before  he  turned  seventeen.  And  then  the  law  began  to  come  into 
the  land,  strict  and  stern.  It  didn't  leave  room  for  any  Tippy  Tad- 
locks. 

So  he  wandered  to  the  Indian  country,  and  he  lived  in  Texas,  and 
he  rode  the  trail.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  law  in  bad  towns  where  hasty 
trigger  fingers  were  needed.  The  tales  that  drifted  east  were  tales  of  his 
main  wickedness,  which  was  taking  human  life,  though  I  held  then  and 
hold  now  that  such  wickedness  isn't  the  only  kind  nor  yet  the  worst. 
He  hunted  buffalo  in  risky  places,  and  he  saved  his  money,  and  with  it 
he  bought  cattle.  The  stories  of  his  wealth  and  fame  trampled  on  ahead 
of  him,  when  he  returned  to  Rosy  Ridge;  and  those  stories  rattled  from 
boy  to  boy  and  man  to  man,  like  money  and  cartridges  mixed  up  and 
tinkling  together. 

No,  I  never  asked  him  whether  he  was  happy  a-killing,  and  whether 
it  made  him  contented  to  feel  the  guns  jerking  in  his  hands,  and  see 
people  lying  low  beyond  the  smoke  of  them.  Maybe  it  was  all  in  the 
day's  work  for  Tippy  Tadlock;  brutalness  and  violence  had  come  his 
way  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  The  world  had  used  him  cruelly  before 
ever  he  turned  his  eyes  against  it  and  skilled  himself  with  his  revolvers. 

It  was  startling  to  know  that  he  was  so  young  and  had  such  wealth, 
and  such  a  scary  reputation.  It  was  more  startling  than  that  to  see  him 
setting  in  the  rocker  where  gentler  folks  sat  in  usual  times.  I  couldn't 
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believe  he  was  eating  my  own  popcorn — although  there  he  lived  with 
the  dishpan  on  his  knees,  and  telling  me  how  the  Arapahoe  Indians 
looked  when  they  were  dancing. 

He  said  not  a  word  to  us  of  what  had  brought  him  back  to  Missouri, 
nor  why  he  couldn't  set  exposed  in  the  light,  with  people  able  to  see 
him  from  the  darkness  beyond  our  windows.  He  just  laughed  and  chat- 
tered in  his  sprightliness,  and  he  gave  me  a  Mexican  coin  which  he  said 
was  silver,  though  it  was  dark  and  dingy  and  I  had  to  polish  it  up. 

After  Mam  and  I  had  sought  our  beds  and  Tippy  Tadlock  had  sought 
his,  I  lay  in  a  cold  sweat.  I  feared  that  the  unseen  Trouble  which  he 
had  mentioned,  might  reach  through  the  southeast  downstairs  window 
and  smite  him  while  he  slept.  All  night  I  had  the  wildest  dreams,  and 
once  I  yelled  aloud. 

My  pap  came  home  before  sunrise,  having  concluded  his  politics-ing 
at  Jefferson  City  sooner  than  expected.  My  mother's  ears  heard  him 
before  mine,  and  I  reckon  almost  as  soon  as  Tippy  Tadlock's.  From 
the  upper  window  I  saw  Mam  cross  the  barnyard  like  a  gray  ghost, 
when  my  father  was  still  in  the  stable. 

When  they  came  out,  Mam  toting  the  lantern  and  Pap  toting  his 
valise,  they  were  talking  earnestly.  They  stopped  by  the  back  door  to 
get  a  drink  from  the  well,  and  then  I  could  hear  everything  they  said. 

Henry  Bohun,  my  father,  was  in  no  way  surprised  to  learn  that  Tippy 
Tadlock  was  come  back  to  Barbary  County.  It  had  been  news  of  first 
importance;  everywhere  those  who  knew  it  had  sat  up,  burning  lamps 
through  half  the  night,  to  talk  about  it. 

Pap  had  stopped  to  borrow  some  coal  oil  before  he  reached  the  Agony 
Creek  house,  and  he  had  heard  the  story  from  the  lips  of  Matthew  Glaze 
and  his  sons,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  disturb  from  their  slumbers. 
They  said  that  there  were  strangers  following  Tippy  Tadlock;  it  was 
believed  the  strangers  had  followed  him  all  the  way  from  the  West, 
and  possibly  they  were  hired  gun-toters  employed  to  slay  him  when  he 
was  away  from  his  home  territory  and  off  his  guard. 

That  much,  at  least,  Tippy  had  informed  his  sister's  folks  when  he 
stopped  briefly  at  their  house.  Doubtless  it  was  wise  of  him  to  take  to 
the  hills,  until  he  could  identify  those  strangers,  and  tell  who  they 
were,  and  how  many  there  were,  and  what  it  was  all  about. 

I  shivered  by  the  open  window,  huddling  in  the  first  damp  blueness 
of  the  dawn.  It  is  peculiar  that  I  felt  so  worried  on  Tippy's  account, 
when  his  reputation  as  a  handler  of  guns  was  so  high  and  unbounded. 
Mainly,  it  may  have  been  because  he  had  eaten  our  popcorn  and  sat  in 
our  rocker  and  even  played  with  our  cat;  he  didn't  seem  like  a  West- 
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crncr — a  knower  of  Indians — despite  his  beaded  belt  and  his  Mexican 
silver.  He  seemed  more  like  an  ordinary  neighbor  come  in  to  chew  the 
rag  with  the  folks. 

"I'm  glad  you  gave  him  the  spare  room,"  I  heard  my  father  say.  "It 
would  be  a  crime  if  we  couldn't  open  our  doors  to  him,  with  your  people 
knowing  the  Tadlocks  since  Hec  was  a  pup." 

And  then  I  caught  my  breath,  and  they  must  have  caught  theirs. 
Gravel  clunched  under  boot-soles,  and  a  figure  moved  from  the  distant 
smokehouse  and  woodsheds.  This  was  Tipton  Tadlock  himself;  he  had 
risen  and  gone  quietly  prowling  abroad,  with  the  dog  to  bear  him  com- 
pany. 

"Tip,"  said  my  father,  the  while  they  shook  hands  warmly  enough, 
"are  you  really  in  grave  danger?  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  be  spying 
around  in  the  underbrush?" 

But  Tip  just  ho-hoed  at  him.  "Man  alive,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  much  on 
sleep!  I've  never  slept  a  full  night  in  ten  years.  I'm  a  skittery  kind  of 
devil,  and  always  have  to  be  up  and  doing.  Maybe  I  could  lend  a  hand 
with  your  early  chores." 

That  talk  of  chores  made  me  know  that  I  should  soon  be  up  and 
doing,  myself.  So  I  clambered  into  my  paraphernalia  and  went  down  to 
get  the  milk  pails,  whilst  Pap  put  some  wood  in  the  stove.  It  was  a 
wonderful  breakfast  we  had  early  that  morning,  with  Tip  Tadlock  in 
the  flesh  setting  there  at  my  father's  left  hand  instead  of  his  right,  be- 
cause he  said  he  couldn't  abide  to  set  with  his  back  to  a  door.  And  he 
told  Indian  stories,  until  my  sisters'  eyes  mighty  near  fell  into  their 
saucers:  he  told  about  a  little  girl  in  Texas  named  Cynthia  Ann,  and 
how  she  was  carried  off  by  the  Comanches,  and  how  she  had  a  son 
named  Quanah.  Tip  fondled  Algy's  hair  amongst  his  wiry  fingers,  and 
he  said  that  ladies'  hair  still  grew  curly  and  shiny  in  Barbary  County, 
and  that  was  the  way  he  had  always  remembered  it. 

Curly  and  shiny  it  grew.  I  reckon  no  hair  had  more  gloss  than  the 
softness  that  glorified  Cordelia  Baggett's  head.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  old  Mr.  Callaway  Baggett  by  his  second  wife — she  was  the 
strawberry  blossom,  Mr.  Callaway  Baggett  liked  to  say,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  bloom  and  enchant  his  old  age  for  him.  He  was  getting 
fatter  and  feebler  every  year,  for  he  had  aged  mightily  since  the  close 
of  the  War,  and  Cordelia  was  a  little  thing  in  those  remote  days. 

But  now  she  had  grown  to  young  womanhood,  slimmer  and  more 
delicately  shaped  than  any  of  her  sisters  or  half-sisters,  though  the 
beauty  of  the  Baggett  women  was  well-known  throughout  that  region. 
She   had  pale  locks,   and  rich   blue  eyes   that  looked   calm   and  sleepy 
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under  their  lashes.  Her  voice  had  music  in  it,  and  she  was  the  finest 
songster  in  the  church — and  a  thousand  times  prettier  to  listen  to  than 
Dity  Killahan,  or  some  of  the  ordinary  young  ladies  who  prided  them- 
selves on  the  voice  lessons  they  had  got  at  singing  school. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  was  setting  right  behind  Tip  Tadlock  the  first  mo- 
ment he  ever  placed  his  glance  on  Cordelia.  For  we  were  riding  in  my 
pap's  wagon,  bound  for  the  town  of  Delight,  when  their  meeting  took 
place. 

Tip  had  said  that  he  could  walk  as  well  as  any  man,  though  he  was 
used  to  traveling  horseback,  and  the  heels  on  his  boots  weren't  made 
for  clambering  amongst  the  ruts  of  early  spring.  He  pooh-poohed  and 
pshawed  around,  when  Pap  insisted  on  taking  the  wagon,  but  I  licked 
my  chops  with  pleasure.  Because  this  way,  I  got  to  go  along;  and  if 
Tipton  Tadlock  had  returned  to  town  afoot  there  would  have  been  no 
chance. 

He  sat  erect  beside  my  pap  on  a  wide  board  across  the  front  of  the 
box,  and  I  sat  behind.  When  we  met  Horace  Yeary  and  two  of  the 
Mercer  boys  on  the  road,  I'd  scarce  nod  to  them  for  pride. 

Down  through  gullies  we  went,  and  just  before  we  reached  a  little 
bridge  that  carried  the  road  dry-shod  across  Peachy  Run,  we  found  the 
road  blocked  by  Cordelia  Baggett  in  her  single  buggy.  Her  plump 
sorrel  driving  horse  had  lathered  himself  into  a  stupor,  trying  to  haul 
that  buggy  out  of  the  slough  where  it  settled  ever  lower  and  lower. 

Pap  pulled  up  his  team.  "Why,  Cordelia  Baggett,"  he  said,  "you  seem 
to  be  in  distress." 

"Heavens  to  Betsy,  yes!"  replied  Cordelia  in  that  smooth  little  voice 
of  hers  that  could  never  seem  harried  or  heckled  no  way.  "I  reckon  the 
off  wheel  is  caught  and  jammed  on  the  axle,  for  Daddy  had  trouble 
with  it  before.  Do  you  think  you  could  help  me?" 

All  the  time  she  spoke,  Tip  Tadlock  was  regarding  her  with  his  bold, 
blank  eyes.  A  winning  smile  played  under  his  silky  mustache.  He 
snatched  off  his  cream-colored  hat,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  care  how 
much  he  was  crumpling  the  brim  in  his  hand. 

"Help  you?"  Tippy  cried,  before  my  father  could  get  a  word  out  of 
his  mouth.  "Why,  miss,  that  would  be  pleasure  in  an  otherwise  dismal 
and  ordinary  hour."  And  whilst  Cordelia  sat  regarding  him  with  some 
amazement,  he  leaped  like  a  cat  over  the  wagon  wheel,  guns  and  coat- 
tails  and  all. 

Pap  clambered  after  him.  There  they  both  stood  in  the  mud,  and  I 
held  the  team.  "Allow  me,"  said  Pap.  "Miss  Cordelia  Baggett,  may  I 
present  Mr.  Tadlock?" 
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She  tried  to  whisper,  "Tipton  Tadlock?"  but  her  soft  lips  were  so 
frozen  with  amazement  that  they  could  scarce  shape  the  words.  Tippy 
bowed  low,  and  then  he  apologized  for  putting  on  his  hat  and  for  having 
to  roll  up  his  pantaloons,  which  he  did  very  speedily.  He  waded  nigh 
to  the  buggy,  with  mud  sliding  up  deeper  and  deeper  on  his  beautiful 
cherry-colored  boots. 

And  he  was  most  expert  in  his  examination  of  the  difficulty.  "Sure 
enough,  Miss  Cordelia,"  he  said,  "that  wheel  is  jammed  for  fair.  But 
we'll  have  you  out  in  two  shakes,  and  we'll  rend  no  axle  in  doing  it." 

So  then  he  took  charge  like  a  commanding  officer.  He  had  Cordelia 
hang  on  to  her  reins,  and  he  had  my  father  take  the  horse  by  the  bit, 
and  then  he  bent  low  above  the  mud  and  set  his  shoulder  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  "Easy,"  he  said,  and  "Easy!"  again.  And  then 
he  kind  of  clucked,  and  up  out  of  that  hole  came  Cordelia  and  her 
buggy. 

Pap  grinned  and  Cordelia  sighed,  and  I  reckon  I  gave  a  cheer.  As  for 
Mr.  Tipton  Tadlock,  he  just  waded  out  of  the  hole  and  began  to 
apologize  to  the  young  lady,  though  possibly  she  should  have  done  the 
apologizing.  He  told  her  again  that  this  was  a  pleasure  occurring  on  an 
otherwise  dismal  and  uneventful  day,  and  how  could  any  man  be 
thanked  for  partaking  of  a  pleasure  that  visited  him? 

"In  any  event,"  he  said,  with  his  hand  on  the  dashboard  and  those 
stony  eyes  of  his  fixed  against  Cordelia  Baggett's  face,  "if  we  are  to  be 
thanked  at  all,  I  hope  that  we  may  be  thanked  in  the  proper  season. 
And  we  shall  do  our  best  to  make  that  season  come  a-galloping." 

Cordelia  blushed  a  little,  and  smiled  upon  him,  and  then  she  had 
driven  away  up  the  thawing  road,  with  one  buggy  wheel  squeaking  like 
a  lost  soul.  Maybe  it  was  Tip  Tadlock's  own  soul  that  was  lost  to  her. 

I  beguiled  myself  with  most  pleasurable  romances,  from  there  on  to 
Delight.  For  I  was  given  to  imaginings,  and  I  was  of  an  age  when 
romance  begins  to  ring  like  a  little  bell.  I  had  visions  of  Tippy  Tadlock 
deserting  the  plains  and  the  faraway  towns  where  he  had  won  his  fame, 
and  staying  there  in  Barbary  County  to  pay  court  to  Cordelia  and  to 
marry  her;  and  they  would  have  a  lot  of  children.  They  would  build 
a  big  house,  maybe  brick,  and  oftentimes  he  would  let  me  shoot  those 
revolvers  of  his. 

So  my  foolishness  continued,  boylike  and  girllike  as  well,  and  my 
head  was  just  as  full  of  Cordelia's  beauty  as  was  Tippy's,  though  in  a 
different  way.  We  drove  past  the  first  houses  of  Delight,  and  then  things 
commenced  to  happen. 

Somebody  hollered  "Whoa!"  in  a  nervous  voice,  and  my  father  hauled 
on  his  reins.  Two  men  came  toward  us  out  of  a  yard  gate.  I  knew  them: 
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the  first  one  was  Sheriff  Charley  Gaffney,  and  the  other  was  Tip 
Tadlock's  sister's  husband. 

Sheriff  Gaffney  looked  taut  and  scowling,  and  the  other  man  was  so 
scairt  he  could  hardly  speak.  Tadlock  sprang  down  to  join  them,  and 
for  a  moment  the  three  stood  there,  with  the  two  Missourians  talking 
rapidly  to  Tip,  and  both  talking  at  once.  They  kept  their  voices  low; 
Pap  and  I  couldn't  hear  all  that  was  said.  Then: 

"I  warn  you,  Tadlock,"  said  Mr.  Sheriff  Gaffney,  "this  isn't  Abilene 
nor  Wichita  nor  Texas,  nor  no  such  place!" 

"Please,"  said  Tadlock  politely,  "please  let  me  handle  my  own  affairs 
in  my  own  way." 

"This  is  no  shooting  gallery,"  the  sheriff  told  him.  "Women  and  chil- 
dren live  in  this  town,  and  no  one  must  be  hurt." 

The  brother-in-law  jabbered,  more  excited  than  ever,  and  he  said 
something  about  "posse." 

"Posse  be  damned,"  Tip  said,  sounding  smooth  and  easy  and  not  at 
all  be-deviled.  "There  were  strangers  on  the  train,  but  they  had  a  fa- 
miliar manner.  Maybe  I  can't  mention  their  names,  but  I  can  call  their 
tricks.  There  are  people  in  Kansas  who'd  pay  well  to  have  me  rubbed  off 
the  slate,  even  though  they  had  to  hound  me  back  here  to  Missouri  to 
do  it.  I  think  I  can  conclude  this  matter  satisfactorily.  I  won't  have 
you  killed,  Charley  Gaffney,  in  trying  to  arrest  them." 

The  sheriff  twisted  his  mustache,  and  considered.  "One  thing,  Henry," 
he  said  to  my  father,  "you'd  better  drive  on  through  town  as  if  nothing 
was  wrong.  Doubtless  they've  got  wind  of  Tadlock's  being  up  at  your 
place,  and  such  action  may  puzzle  them." 

"Charley,"  said  my  pap,  setting  straight  on  his  seat,  "they  don't  know 
me.  What  difference  would  it  make?" 

He  had  scarce  got  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  a  man  showed 
himself  from  behind  a  tree,  not  more  than  ten  rods  away.  The  man 
stepped  back  quickly  enough,  and  then  walked  rapidly  away  down  the 
street,  but  keeping  trees  and  posts  between  himself  and  us. 

Tippy  Tadlock  said,  "I  know  those  buff  breeches  and  that  checkered 
vest.  He  was  on  the  train."  His  hands  went  down  to  smooth  the  beads 
on  his  belt.  "Do  you  think  that  people  are  pretty  well  out  of  the  way, 
Charley?" 

The  sheriff  mopped  his  forehead,  though  the  air  was  raw  and  chilly. 
"Yes.  Word  went  around  that  there  was  trouble  afoot,  and  strangers  in 
the  street.  But  for  God's  sake — " 

"Hold  your  team,  Henry,"  cried  Tippy,  without  looking  up  at  my 
father.  And  then  he  strolled  in  the  direction  the  stranger  had  taken. 

We  couldn't  have  stayed  there,  with  him  vanishing  so  soon  around 
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the  corner — not  even  if  we  were  threatened  with  a  double  dose  of  buck- 
shot on  venturing  forth.  Sheriff  Gaffney  swore  under  his  breath;  he 
hitched  up  his  pants  and  started  forward. 

Tadlock  didn't  turn.  "Stay  put,  you  fool,"  he  said.  "I  reckon  you're 
rusty  in  your  gun-joints,  and  I  hear  you've  got  two  babies  to  home." 

Sheriff  Gaffney  kind  of  slowed  down.  My  father  tied  his  team  to 
Doctor  Martin's  fence;  then  we  all  followed  on  Tadlock's  trail. 

On  entering  Delight,  the  road  avoids  some  big  sycamores  that  lean 
out  and  try  to  block  it,  and  it  twists  sharp  right.  That  is  the  way  into 
the  main  part  of  town.  It  was  a  new  town  in  those  days;  there  weren't 
much  more  than  two  stores  and  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Civil  War  times. 
But  in  the  'Seventies  the  road  was  lined  with  houses  and  board  fences. 
There  were  stores,  all  the  way  down  to  the  Commercial  Hotel  and  the 
wagon  shop  opposite.  And  the  street  looked  more  deserted  on  that 
February  morning  than  ever  I  saw  it  before  or  since. 

Tip  Tadlock  was  far  ahead  of  us  now,  striding  casually  over  planks 
that  were  laid  to  bridge  the  sloughs.  We  could  hear  his  boots  going  for- 
ward with  a  hollow  thud,  and  see  his  arms  swinging  as  he  walked. 

The  stranger  in  buff  trousers  went  up  on  the  porch  of  the  Commercial 
Hotel.  The  stranger  stopped  there,  and  lounged  with  one  shoulder 
against  a  wooden  pillar.  It  seemed  odd  to  see  the  chairs  and  benches 
behind  him  all  empty  and  deserted,  where  usually  there  were  men  lazing 
comfortable  in  the  sun. 

There  was  a  little  yard  in  front  of  a  wagon  shop  across  the  way,  and 
that  yard  was  littered  with  the  frames  and  boxes  of  new-made  or  half- 
made  wagons.  Tip  Tadlock  went  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road  before 
he  reached  this  point.  When  he  was  opposite  the  wagon  shop,  he  stopped 
and  put  his  hands  in  front  bf  him. 

The  four  of  us  stopped,  too.  We  hung  back,  with  innards  all  trembly 
and  breath  coming  short,  amongst  the  last  sycamores  by  the  Widow 
Lynch's.  We  could  hear  pigeons  cooing  up  on  the  roof  of  the  Commer- 
cial Hotel;  and  off  beyond  its  gable  I  recall  that  there  was  a  buzzard 
turning  slowly  in  the  quiet  air. 

We  heard  Tadlock's  voice  plain  enough.  "Stranger,"  he  addressed  the 
man  on  the  porch  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  "would  you  object  to  com- 
ing down  into  the  street?  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

The  man  didn't  answer.  He  just  pulled  out  a  handkerchief,  carelessly 
but  purposely,  and  we  could  see  the  flash  of  its  yellow  folds  clear  over 
where  we  stood.  Tip  Tadlock  dropped  down  on  one  knee.  To  our  fearful 
eyes  it  seemed  deliberate,  the  way  he  did  it,  though  like  enough  he  went 
down  in  a  split  second. 

It  was  as  if  he  pressed  a  trigger  when  he  touched  the  ground.  A  shot- 
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gun  was  roaring  on  his  left  hand,  and  the  smoke  of  it  spurted  from 
the  corner  of  a  wagon  box. 

There  was  more  smoke  too,  and  a  double  bang  and  a  double  flash. 
Flames  jumped  two  ways  from  Tippy  Tadlock,  as  if  he  had  torn  him- 
self in  two  suddenly — as  if  he  had  turned  into  hellflre  and  wrenched 
himself  apart,  and  flung  himself  two  ways  at  once.  Then  he  stood  up; 
Sheriff  Gaffney  ran  toward  him,  and  the  rest  of  us  weren't  far  behind. 

That  man  on  the  hotel  porch  had  dropped  his  handkerchief.  A  second 
later,  he  dropped  a  big  revolver  from  his  other  hand,  and  it  clattered 
on  the  hollow  boards.  He  kept  trying  to  lean  one  shoulder  against  the 
post  where  he  had  stood,  and  with  his  hand  he  kept  trying  to  grasp  it. 
But  he  teetered  too  far  out.  In  another  minute  he  went  loose  from  the 
post  altogether,  and  his  hands  spread  wide  when  he  fell.  We  could  hear 
the  wood  crunch  as  he  struck  the  board  step  with  his  face.  He  rolled 
over  in  the  mud,  and  he  didn't  move,  and  a  wind  came  and  blew  his 
handkerchief  across  the  porch  behind  him. 

But  Tippy  Tadlock  wasn't  looking  at  him.  He  still  held  revolvers 
in  his  two  hands,  and  he  walked  with  a  jaunty  pace  toward  the  yard  of 
the  wagon  shop.  There  was  another  man  there,  as  we  soon  .saw.  He  had 
fallen  across  the  tongue  of  a  wagon,  set  up  as  it  was  on  a  saw-horse; 
and  just  before  Tippy  got  to  his  side,  he  became  over-balanced  and 
tumbled  down  upon  his  empty  shotgun,  and  then  he  didn't  stir  hand 
or  foot. 

People  began  to  come  out  of  the  houses  and  stores.  There  were  women 
running  with  shawls  over  their  heads,  and  boys,  and  the  blacksmith, 
and  old  Doctor  Martin,  and  I  don't  know  who  all.  And  I  had  to  stand 
there  and  kick  my  foot  in  the  mud,  because  my  father  made  me  stay 
put,  and  wouldn't  let  me  get  up  close  and  look  at  the  dead  man.  Though 
I  saw  him  later — the  shotgun  one  and  the  other  one  as  well — when  they 
were  laid  out  on  the  porch  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  with  eyes  wide 
open  and  blood  on  their  vests. 

Sheriff  Gaffney  said  he  supposed  he  would  have  to  arrest  Tippy  Tad- 
lock, just  as  a  matter  of  form. 

"I'm  a  marshal,  a  peace  officer  duly  sworn,"  said  Tippy.  He  showed 
his  badge.  "This  is  not  my  district,  but  whoever  heard  of  arresting  a 
marshal  for  shooting  in  self-defense,  in  circumstances  like  these?"  So 
Sheriff  Gaffney  guessed  that  Tippy  was  right,  and  there  was  no  more 
talk  about  arresting. 

There  was  talk  of  other  kinds,  though,  and  some  of  it  emanated 
from  Mr.  Callaway  Baggett.  He  got  up  out  of  his  easy  chair  over  at  the 
hillside  house,  when  Tadlock  came  the  next  day — with  boots  all  spruced 
up  and  linen  changed  and  hat  well  brushed,  desiring  to  call  on  Cordelia. 
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"We  welcome  no  gun-toters  here,"  said  old  Mr.  Callaway  Baggett, 
with  sorrow  in  his  voice.  "It  strikes  me  that  you  have  made  your  living 
by  killing  other  human  beings,  more  or  less,  and  that's  bad  enough  in  a 
war.  But  in  peaceable  times  it's  downright  heathenish,  and  I  shall  be  the 
last  to  offer  you  hospitality." 

They  say  that  Cordelia  flew  upstairs  and  cried  a  quart.  Tippy  Tad- 
lock  went  away,  with  his  eyes  harder  than  ever  and  his  lips  thin.  And 
that  was  how  their  love  story  began;  I  marvel  that  it  never  ended  in 
the  same  fashion. 

So  it  had  to  be  a  run-away  match,  if  it  was  to  be  any  match  at  all, 
and  run-away  matches  were  not  unknown  on  Rosy  Ridge  nor  even  in 
my  own  tribe.  Those  were  the  days  when  old  folks  were  stern  and  hard- 
bitten, and  often  enough  young  folks  suffered  when  they  ran  afoul  of 
their  elders'  prejudice. 

Anyone  might  be  amazed  at  Mr.  Callaway  Baggett's  decisiveness,  if 
he  considered  only  one  side  of  the  question.  Tipton  Tadlock,  it  turned 
out,  had  come  back  to  Missouri  solely  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his 
sister  in  comfort  and  responsibility,  and  desiring  to  pay  back  indebted- 
ness which  his  father  and  mother  had  occasioned,  in  those  distant  days 
when  hard  times  howled  on  every  stoop.  This  was  an  act  of  kindness 
and  generosity;  some  men  who  pretended  to  be  upright,  would  never 
have  troubled  to  do  the  same. 

But  more  than  that:  Tippy  had  been  pursued  and  threatened  by  un- 
desirables. For  both  the  dead  men,  we  soon  learned,  were  hired  by  the 
evil  element  in  Kansas,  and  one  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  in  Kentucky. 
They  had  hoped  to  shoot  from  ambush;  and  shoot  they  did;  and  the 
quickness  and  skill  that  lay  in  Tadlock's  eyes  and  hands  and  in  his  Forty  - 
fours,  was  what  he  could  thank  for  saving  his  life. 

It  was  a  sore  blow  to  the  peace  of  our  community,  to  have  murder- 
ings  and  gun-play  before  the  citizens'  eyes.  I  reckon  it  would  have  been 
a  more  sour  crime  if  the  gunmen  had  succeeded  in  their  design. 

So  neighborly  favor  was  on  the  side  of  Tippy  Tadlock,  but  that  cut 
no  ice  with  Cordelia's  father.  He  was  old,  and  sot  in  his  ways,  and  he 
hated  guns  and  the  hands  that  held  them.  He  loved  Cordelia  more  than 
his  other  daughters,  for  she  was  the  youngest  and  prettiest;  and  not 
many  an  elderly  man  could  worship  such  a  personal  comfort  as  she  had 
become. 

Well,  Tippy  courted  her  behind  a  bush,  so  to  speak.  There  was  com- 
pulsion and  power  and  some  degree  of  righteousness  about  him,  despite 
his  killing  ways.  He  won  her  heart  and  hand  in  no  time  at  all,  and  then 
there  came  the  morning  when  people  hung  over  their  gates  and  talked 
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of  nothing  else  but  how  Cordelia  had  gone  away  with  Tippy,  the  night 
before. 

Mr.  Callaway  Baggett  looked  older  than  Time,  after  that.  It  was  a 
grave  loss  for  an  aged  man  to  bear.  He  was  stern  and  unapproachable 
in  his  grief,  though  all  his  relatives  tried  to  persuade  him  otherwise,  and 
point  out  how  Tippy  had  meant  no  harm  to  Cordelia's  name.  For  Tippy 
gave  her  his  own  name,  in  the  town  of  Billingsgate  before  the  Methodist 
preacher,  within  five  hours  from  the  time  they  fled  away. 

It  was  months  before  folks  quit  a-talking.  During  the  time  it  was 
whispered  that  letters  came  from  the  West  addressed  to  Mr.  Callaway 
Baggett;  they  were  written  in  Cordelia's  hand,  and  no  doubt  they  begged 
for  forgiveness  and  no  doubt  they  were  filled  with  a  thousand  expla- 
nations. They  say  that  Mr.  Callaway  Baggett  tore  them  up,  refusing  to 
read  them,  and  if  Cordelia  guessed  as  much,  it  was  sad  knowledge  for 
her  to  lug  into  her  new  home  so  far  away. 

My  mother  used  to  brood  on  it.  Her  own  father  had  scowled  upon 
her  match  with  Henry  Bohun,  but  he  was  persuaded  to  change  his  mind 
before  the  wedding  came  about.  Mam  had  nothing  but  pity  and  sym- 
pathy for  Cordelia  Tadlock,  and  for  Cordelia's  father  as  well. 

And  then  a  graver  fear  came  shadowing  her  mind.  For  Mam  saw 
that  old  Callaway  Baggett  was  grieving  his  life  away.  He  was  letting 
his  interests  and  comfort  and  will  to  live,  be  drawn  from  him  like  spring 
water  out  of  a  leaky  pail. 

No  more  did  he  come  down  to  the  platform  of  his  mill  and  sit  in 
the  big  chair  with  its  patchwork  cushion,  and  yarn  of  elder  days  to 
those  who  came  with  grists.  No  more  did  he  dispense  hospitality  with 
the  fat,  lavish  hand  that  had  made  the  name  of  Baggett  known  to  people 
living  all  the  way  back  to  Lorn  Widow  Crossing  and  beyond.  He  got 
older  and  tremblier,  month  by  month,  and  his  hair  was  white  as  milk- 
weed silk,  and  he  didn't  even  go  to  church. 

Sometimes  in  the  autumn  days  he'd  set  out  on  the  bench  built 
against  a  big  cotton  wood  below  his  door;  and  there,  it  was  said,  he 
would  weep  aloud  for  Cordelia.  My  mam  consulted  with  his  daughters, 
and  other  folks  did  as  well.  They  urged  them  to  take  a  strong  hand 
and  try  to  awaken  some  interest  in  the  things  of  life  for  Mr.  Callaway 
Baggett,  before  he  pined  into  the  grave. 

So  in  the  winter,  on  evenings  when  that  poor  old  man  might  have 
preferred  to  sit  by  his  fire,  his  daughters  took  their  strong  hand.  They 
moved  him  to  church  doings  and  they  led  him  to  gatherings  and  play- 
parties  whether  or  no.  They'd  say,  "Daddy,  we  won't  take  No  for  an 
answer."  and  then  they'd  bundle  him  up  in  tippets  and  mittens,  and 
cart  him  along  to  wherever  assemblages  of  interest  were  occurring. 
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But  he  was  heavy  and  gloomy,  and  he  brought  gaiety  to  no  occasion. 
He  became  a  sad  and  familiar  sight  to  other  folks,  although  a  necessary 
one,  sitting  miserable  on  the  edge  of  a  chair — no  matter  how  much  fun 
was  piling  up  on  every  side. 

They  took  him  to  auction  sales  and  quiltings  and  marriages  and  even 
to  two  funerals,  but  it  didn't  do  no  good.  Nothing  made  the  poor  man 
happy,  now  that  his  pretty  Cordelia  was  gone  out  of  his  home  and 
sight  to  live  amongst  bad  men  of  Kansas,  and  maybe  get  bullets  shot 
through  her  every  so  often.  I  reckon  that  unhappy  Mr.  Baggett  would 
have  faded  away  till  all  his  bulk  was  vanished  and  he  was  only  a  skeleton 
fit  to  be  nailed  from  the  sight  of  every  other  human,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  my  mother. 

I  remember  when  the  box  social  was  first  talked  about.  It  was  held 
in  order  to  raise  funds  for  furnishing  the  new  schoolhouse,  and  every- 
one agreed  it  would  be  sport  of  the  merriest  kind.  There  had  never 
been  many  box  sociables  in  our  community  until  recent  years.  I  reckon 
it  was  a  New  England  notion,  and  Yankees  brought  it  into  our  midst. 

Yankee  notion  or  not,  it  was  fun  for  all,  and  it  was  worked  in  this 
wise:  each  lady  fixed  herself  a  fine  big  box  of  food,  with  all  the  goodies 
and  pleasurable  knick-knacks  she  could  think  of.  There  would  be  pickles 
and  jams  and  hermits,  and  chicken  fried  to  its  finest,  and  there  would 
be  sausage  and  sandwiches  and  pies  of  every  description.  And  all  those 
boxes  would  be  dressed  in  wondrous  style,  for  the  ladies  would  dress 
them  as  carefully  outside  as  in,  and  I  never  saw  a  finer  sight  than  those 
colored  boxes  of  food,  tall  and  short,  wide  or  long,  round  or  square. 
Sometimes  they  would  be  baskets  all  covered  with  paper  fringe,  and  once 
Dity  Killahan  brought  down  the  house  with  a  mighty  dishpan  all  decked 
with  silver  hearts,  and  complete  with  a  freezer  of  ice-cream  in  it. 

But  those  suppers  in  the  boxes  were  not  given  free  to  the  men-folks. 
They  had  to  pay  for  them,  and  they  had  to  bid  high.  They  would  be 
auctioned  off,  and  he  who  bought  a  box  would  have  its  maker  as  his 
partner  in  the  feast,  and  the  money  would  go  to  a  worthy  fund.  And  I 
reckon  you  never  saw  more  gaiety  or  more  pretty  colors,  and  you  never 
smelled  better  smells  in  your  life,  than  you  smelled  at  a  box  sociable. 

My  mother  was  a  guiding  spirit  in  this  one.  It  was  natural,  for  now 
she  had  three  children  fit  for  school,  and  it  was  to  her  interest  to  have 
good  blackboards  for  them  to  write  upon.  Mam  bustled  around  for  a 
week,  and  it  seemed  like  she  was  always  darting  off  somewheres  with 
a  plaid  shawl  around  her  shoulders.  She  held  mysterious  conversations, 
and  there  were  whisperings  behind  doors,  and  even  some  notes  that  I 
carried  hither  and  yon. 

Some  of  the  nosier  people  who  weren't  in  the  plot  may  have  guessed 
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what  was  afoot,  but  they  never  dared  communicate  their  suspicions  to 
Mr.  Callaway  Baggett.  He  was  brought  along  on  that  early  spring  night, 
all  miserable  and  pale  and  tottery,  and  nowadays  he  had  a  cane  to  walk 
with,  and  it  was  a  job  ,to  get  him  out  of  the  buggy.  But  they  sot  him 
down  on  a  front  bench  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  whole  community 
buzzed  around  him,  and  he  looked  vague  and  pathetic  as  if  he  didn't 
care. 

The  auction  started  prompt  enough,  with  young  bucks  bidding  reck- 
lessly for  the  boxes  that  were  made  by  their  lady  friends.  The  prices 
were  mighty  high,  and  Dity  Killahan  won  two  dollars  for  the  school 
fund  with  a  red-and-gold  box  that  smelled  of  beefsteak  pie,  and  my 
Aunt  Mary  May  got  a  dollar-sixty  for  hers. 

Folks  said,  "Mr.  Baggett,  you  ought  to  be  a-bidding,"  and  old  Cal 
would  look  sort  of  hurt  and  wandering,  and  he  would  say  feebly, 
"What's  that?"  and  then,  "Oh,  no.  I  reckon  I'm  too  old.  Let  the  young 
folks  have  their  fun." 

So  finally  all  the  boxes  were  done  sold,  and  it  looked  like  Mr.  Callaway 
Baggett  would  have  to  do  like  the  small  fry,  and  get  a  hand-out  from 
the  boxes  bought  in  by  fathers  or  uncles.  Though  I  reckon  that  wouldn't 
have  mattered  to  him,  seeing  how  he  didn't  eat  much  these  days  any- 
way. 

The  last  box  was  a  small  one  and  not  too  pretty,  for  it  was  carelessly 
made  by  a  young  girl  who  depended  more  on  her  big  brown  eyes  and 
her  pretty  ankles  to  fetch  a  good  price,  than  on  her  attainments  in  cook- 
ery and  decoration.  It  was  bid  in,  finally,  for  seventy  cents.  A  lot  of 
people  stood  up  with  a  great  whoop  and  hooray  and  said,  "Where's  my 
pardner?"  and  "Wait  till  I  get  my  teeth  in  that  chicken!"  and  other 
humorous  sayings. 

But  sudden  my  mother  mounted  up  on  the  schoolmaster's  platform. 
She  cried,  "Wait,  wait!  Hold  on,  everybody!  There's  one  more  box  to 
be  offered  for  sale." 

She  must  have  uttered  a  secret  signal,  for  promptly  the  door  into  the 
cloakroom  was  opened.  All  the  neighbors  made  a  universal  gasp,  even 
those  who  had  some  inkling  of  what  might  occur. 

Cordelia  Baggett  Tadlock,  for  it  was  she,  walked  prim  and  pretty  to 
the  front  of  the  platform,  a-carrying  a  mighty  box  in  her  hand.  It  was 
all  fringed  round  with  pink  and  blue,  and  surely  this  would  be  the 
handsomest  dinner  of  all. 

The  man  who  served  as  auctioneer  had  no  knowledge  of  the  plot. 
His  face  went  purple  with  excitement;  he  looked  quick  at  Mr.  Callaway 
Baggett,  who  was  setting  with  his  jaw  drooping  and  his  chins  a-trem- 
bling,  and  his  little  beard  shaking  on  the  bottom  of  them. 
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"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  auctioneer.  "I  had  quite  forgot.  That  is  quite 
true,  Mrs.  Bohun!  There  is  one  more  box  to  be  offered."  And  then  he 
banged  with  his  mallet,  and  started  off  with  a  shrill  yell:  Wbat-am-I- 
hid,  what-am-l-bid,  what-am-l-bid? 

There  was  silence  in  the  room,  when  first  he  spoke.  But  soon  a  whisper 
and  a  fire  of  excitement  filled  the  air;  people  gasped  and  giggled,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  that  white-headed  old  father  who  quavered  in 
the  front  row. 

Certain  it  is  that  Cordelia  had  never  looked  so  pretty  before.  Her 
tragic  match  and  her  going  away  had  lent  her  a  kind  of  dignity;  her 
lashes  were  just  as  long  as  ever,  and  her  hair  just  as  shiny  and  fairy-like. 
She  wore  a  pink  dress,  and  I  reckon  she  didn't  look  a  day  over  sixteen. 
It  was  enough  to  make  a  youth's  heart  leap  to  behold  her. 

"Do-I-hear-a-dollar?"  said  the  auctioneer,  in  that  rapid  shout  you 
could  only  half  understand.  "Someone-make-it-a-dollar,  make-it-a- 
dollar,  make-it-fifty,  do-I-hear-flfty-cents  for  a  starter?" 

A  voice  clean  in  the  rear  of  the  room  said,  "Fifty  cents." 

"Fifty-I-am-bid,"  bellowed  the  auctioneer.  "Fifty-I-am-bid,  do-I- 
hear-sixty,  sixty-sixty,  do-I-hear-a-dollar?" 

And  then  Mr.  Callaway  Baggett  made  a  kind  of  clawing  motion  in 
the  air.  There  was  considerable  gush  and  comment,  all  around  him,  but 
you  could  hear  his  voice.  "One  dollar,"  were  the  words. 

"Five  dollars,"  said  that  customer  in  the  back  of  the  room,  and  the 
noise  of  the  crowd  went  higher. 

The  auctioneer  rattled  and  brayed  and  waved  his  hands.  Cordelia 
stood  there  flushed  and  damp-eyed,  but  holding  her  fancy  box  like  grim 
death. 

Now,  I  have  no  more  knowledge  than  did  my  elders  at  the  time,  of 
what  was  going  on  inside  that  powdery,  pink  head  of  Mr.  Callaway 
Baggett's.  Nor  can  I  more  than  speculate  at  the  turmoil  that  moved  his 
dusty  old  heart  and  turned  the  ancient  wheels  of  it,  like  springs  of  a 
clock  that  has  plumb  run  down.  But  outside  there  was  the  season  of 
winter,  warming  into  the  tenderness  of  spring,  and  I  do  believe  that 
such  a  melting  took  place  within  him. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  sudden  and  unexpected  sight  of  Cordelia  which 
made  the  water  start  in  his  eyes,  and  made  his  gray  chins  shake  more 
than  they  had  shooken.  A  letter  is  one  thing,  and  the  sight  of  a  fair 
face  is  another.  In  that  moment  there  must  have  come  to  him  the  glories 
and  freshness  of  his  young  manhood,  rebuilt  stanch  and  firm  in  his  later 
years,  when  he  welcomed  up  a  child  of  his  own  at  an  age  when  he  was 
also  greeting  his  grandchildren. 

He  had  never  hated  her;  he  had  only  hated  the  life  to  which  she 
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went,  and  the  calling  of  the  man  she  loved.  And  only  a  meaner  person 
could  have  gnawed  his  lip  and  straightened  his  back,  and  gone  clumping 
out  of  that  schoolhouse,  when  Cordelia  looked  down  at  him  with  affec- 
tion in  her  eyes. 

It  is  told  that  some  people  must  forget  before  they  can  forgive,  but 
I  reckon  it  worked  contrariwise  upon  this  occasion.  Cal  Baggett  forgave 
Cordelia,  all  in  one  breath,  and  he  forgave  the  killing  nature  of  the  man 
who  took  her  away. 

He  hunched  forward  with  an  eagerness  he  hadn't  shown  for  twelve 
months  a-gone. 

"Ten  dollars,"  bleated  out  old  Callaway  Baggett. 

"Twenty,"  said  the  rival  voice  far  behind  him. 

People  let  go  a  scream  of  rapture,  and  now  another  sound  seemed 
to  mingle  with  their  outcry. 

Slowly  raising  himself  by  painful  degrees,  old  Mr.  Baggett  pulled 
free  from  his  bench.  He  stood  erect  with  his  hands  shaking  on  the  crook 
of  his  cane.  He  said,  distinctly,  "I'll  bid  a  hundred.  I'll  bid  a  hundred 
dollars,  gold,  for  that  box  and  its  contents,  and  for  the  company  of  its 
fair  donor  at  the  meal.  And  whoever  you  are  back  there — "  he  added, 
turning  around  and  kind  of  sobbing — "I  might  add  that  I  am  prepared 
to  bid  a  thousand!" 

Well,  it  was  lucky  that  the  builders  have  made  that  schoolhouse 
strong,  or  the  roof  would  have  gone  clean  off.  So  Mr.  Baggett  heard  no 
more  from  the  rival  bidder.  But  he  counted  out  a  hundred  dollars,  five 
fat  gold  pieces,  into  the  hand  of  the  auctioneer.  And  that  was  no  marvel 
to  our  community,  for  by  habit  Mr.  Baggett  was  a  rich  and  substantial 
man  who  always  carried  a  heavy  pouch  in  his  pocket. 

Then  down  she  came,  Cordelia,  from  the  platform.  Her  father  began 
to  cry,  and  he  tried  to  put  his  arms  around  her  and  hold  the  box,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  which  was  risky  business  for  his  newest  grandchild. 
It  lay  in  that  pink-and-blue  dinner  box,  squawking  its  head  off.  The 
women  were  in  a  mob  all  around,  trying  to  get  first  look  at  Cordelia's 
child  and  trying  to  kiss  Cordelia.  And  my  mother  was  prouder  than  sin, 
because  she  had  devised  it  all. 

But  in  the  back  of  the  room,  men  and  little  boys  made  another  mob 
around  Tippy  Tadlock,  for  he  was  the  rival  bidder.  On  this  occasion  he 
didn't  wear  his  revolvers,  but  was  neat  and  respectable  and  weaponless, 
as  behooved  a  substantial  young  man  who  had  just  returned  from  Kansas 
with  his  wife,  to  visit  her  folks. 
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THE  Gun  Totcr  was  fourth  in  the  Rosy  Ridge  series,  and  was  published  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  December,  1938.  It  is  fiction  from  start  to  finish. 
I  can't  think  of  any  peg  of  actuality  on  which  to  hang  it,  except  that  of  my 
eternal  fondness  for  firearms. 

My  grandfather  put  an  old  Stevens  .22  rifle  into  my  hands  when  I  was  eight, 
and  since  then  my  excitement  over  shooting  and  marksmanship  has  never  flagged. 
1  quit  hunting  when  I  was  about  twenty — didn't  like  to  kill  harmless  animals 
or  birds — but  I  still  go  on  long  snake  hunts  in  Florida  whenever  I  get  a  chance, 
armed  with  either  a  .44  Special  or  a  .22-. 3 2  S.  &  W.  I  have  some  other  guns, 
too,  and  like  to  shoot  them  all,  but  only  at  cottonmouths  or  sting-rays  or  such 
venomous  creatures,  or  at  orthodox  targets  of  wood  and  paper.  I  am  nothing 
like  so  skillful  as  Tippy  Tadlock,  but  once  I  went  through  an  army  gunnery 
school  and  finished  third  in  my  class,  which  made  me  inordinately  proud. 

In  1943  when  I  flew  a  little  on  active  service  with  the  R.A.F.  and  the  U.  S. 
Eighth  Air  Force,  I  thought  I'd  had  my  fill  of  guns,  what  with  Messerschmitts 
and  Focke-Wulfs  throwing  everything  they  had  at  us.  But  while  sojourning  in 
safety  over  here,  I  find  that  my  love  for  shooting  is  just  as  strong  as  ever.  On 
last  Christmas  day,  Sydney  Sanders  and  my  son  and  I  had  a  session,  banging  away 
with  a  revolver  up  at  Sanders'  place  in  Connecticut. 
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THE  DARKIES  ARE  GAY 


AND  they  were  gay  enough,  right  here  in  our  county,  for  a  brief  spell 
last  year.  That  was  when  the  slavery  business  was  flourishing  at  its  best. 
Oh,  every  child  knows  nowadays  how  the  slaves  were  freed.  But  it 
remained  for  Penelope  Griffin  to  revive  human  bondage  in  the  Sabine 
neighborhood,  where  there  hadn't  been  any  house  slaves  or  field  hands, 
black  or  tan,  since  the  days  when  the  last  of  them  ran  off  to  be  contra- 
bands amongst  the  Yankees.  That  was  before  even  my  time. 

Penelope  Griffin  had  worked  for  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Garnet  Sterling 
for  nigh  onto  twelve  years,  and  she  was  a  hustler.  Penelope  kept  that 
big  house  as  clean  as  a  china  saucer,  and  on  baking  days  you  could  smell 
her  chocolate  cake  half-way  to  the  creek  bridge.  Doc  Sterling  swore 
that  he  couldn't  preach  moderation  to  any  of  his  patients  who  were 
suffering  from  overloaded  digestions — not  when  Penelope  would  waddle 
from  the  kitchen  each  morning  with  a  plate  of  sour-cream  biscuits  that 
melted  like  marshmallows  in  his  coffee. 

And  when  it  came  to  other  odd  jobs  that  might  occur  around  a  doc- 
tor's house,  such  as  holding  bandages  when  Doc  wanted  to  tape  them, 
or  fetching  medicine,  Penelope  was  as  peart  and  proper  as  any  nurse. 
She  was  the  fattest  and  smartest  darky  ever  I  see. 

Her  willing  ways  and  her  cooking  and  her  soberness  made  the  Sterlings 
warm  their  hearts  towards  her;  and  as  for  Penelope,  she  wouldn't  be 
hired  away  from  the  Sterlings,  though  I  reckon  other  families  tried. 
And  when  Mrs.  Sterling's  sciatica  got  troublesome,  and  a  warm  place 
in  winter  seemed  the  best  cure,  the  doctor  and  the  missus  tqpk  Penelope 
right  along  with  them  in  their  Buick  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  just 
like  she  was  white. 

It  was  a  fatal  trip  for  Penelope;  that  was  how  she  got  bitten  by  the 
slavery  bug. 

Doc  says  that  they  saw  the  signs  in  Georgia,  on  the  way  down,  after 
they  drove  to  Savannah  and  then  turned  south.  But  Mrs.  Sterling  swears 
that  they  didn't  linger  on  their  road  until  they  came  north  in  the  spring. 
The  notion  might  have  been  shaping  itself  in  Penelope's  brain,  but  she 
wasn't  delivered  of  it  until  the  first  apple-blossoms  had  fallen,  and  she 
was  back  home  in  Missouri. 
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It  was  all  on  account  of  those  Georgia  slaves.  They  were  retired 
slaves,  but  they  were  bound  to  tell  the  world  about  it,  and  make  money 
by  so  doing. 

They  lived  nigh  to  Darien,  which  is  a  place  alongside  the  ocean,  and 
their  signs  were  plastered  for  miles  beside  the  road.  "Stop  and  see  bona 
fide  slaves,"  the  signs  read.  "Five  miles  to  ancient  slave  cottages."  "See 
oldest  living  slaves."  "Stop  and  see  famous  slaves."  "Talk  with  slave  103 

years  old."  "See  famous  slaves  beat  rice."  "Only  two  hundred  yards  to 

1         »» 
slaves. 

Well,  it's  not  to  be  wondered  that  slavery  started  to  cook  in  Penel- 
ope's mind,  as  surely  as  one  of  her  own  stews  had  ever  simmered  on 
the  cookstove.  This  was  because  of  Mammy  J.,  who  was  her  grand- 
mother and  who  shared  a  small  house  with  her,  on  the  road  north  of 
Sabine.  The  money  those  Georgia  slaves  took  in  from  people  who  stopped 
their  cars  to  see  them,  was  a  caution.  No  business  man  could  hold  blame 
against  Penelope  for  wanting  to  liquidate  her  grandmother,  so  to  speak. 

For  Mammy  J.  had  been  a  slave,  and  she  told  about  it  to  anyone  who 
would  listen.  She  was  more  or  less  of  a  curiosity  in  our  neighborhood; 
niggers  weren't  owned  in  any  number  during  the  old  days  in  that  part 
of  Missouri.  Up  northeast  of  Callaway  County,  for  instance,  or  over  in 
Clay  or  Jackson  Counties,  there  were  scads  of  them.  There  were  big 
farms  there,  and  plantation  houses  built  by  folks  who  had  moved  in 
from  Kentucky  and  Virginia;  they  once  lived  a  kind  of  sprawling  Ken- 
tucky-and-Virginia  life  amidst  their  broad  fields. 

But  our  neck  of  the  woods  was  different:  there  were  little  farms  and 
high  hills,  and  ridges  with  woods  on  them.  More  than  half  of  our  county 
went  Union  in  those  long-ago  days  when  going  Union  or  going  Secesh 
had  to  be  decided  by  every  man. 

Mammy  J.  was  our  sole  slavery  exhibit.  If  you  stopped  to  say  Howdy 
to  her  when  she  was  hanging  her  clean  clothes  on  the  line,  she'd  come 
a-quaking  to  the  fence  and  grin  all  over  her  face.  She'd  show  the  teeth 
that  were  lqft  to  her,  and  talk  in  a  far-away  voice  about  her  master,  and 
the  fine  horses  they  used  to  have,  and  the  big  dinner  when  Governor 
Jackson  came  to  sit  at  the  master's  right  hand. 

She'd  talk  on  and  on,  telling  everything  from  smoked  turkeys  to 
paterollers,  and  then  she'd  vow  that  she  was  thankful  she  was  a  slave  no 
longer;  though  it  was  peculiar  to  understand  why  she  felt  that  way, 
since  she  claimed  that  the  old  times  had  it  all  over  modern  ones. 

Nobody  knows  how  Penelope  broke  the  news  to  Mammy  J.  that  she 
was  to  go  back  into  slavery.  Penelope  was  a  close-mouthed  wench;  whole 
days  would  go  by  without  her  saying  more  than  "Yes'm"  or  "No'm" 
to  Doc  and  Mrs.  Sterling,  and  they  had  no  inkling  of  her  intentions. 
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Her  signs  bloomed  out  all  of  a  sudden,  along  the  Sabine  road,  one 
summer  morning  when  she  was  taking  holiday  from  her  housework  at 
the  doctor's. 

Young  Woodrow  Lackey  was  the  first  to  see  the  signs,  as  he  came 
driving  from  Winstone  in  his  Ford.  He  dumb  out  of  his  car  with  eyes 
as  big  as  saucers;  and  he  told  his  family  that  all  hell  had  busted  loose 
down  around  the  Griffin  house,  and  he  reckoned  those  darkies  had  lost 
their  minds.  So  he  and  his  father  drove  back  to  take  another  look,  and 
by  that  time  more  neighbors  had  come  buzzing  along  the  slab  highway; 
they  stopped,  plumb  astonished  at  what  they  saw. 

The  signs  were  homemade.  But  they  were  big,  and  done  in  red  and 
black  on  white  backgrounds,  and  you  couldn't  miss  them  if  you  had 
half  an  eye  in  your  head. 

"Only  Two  Miles  to  Slave  House. "  "See  Ancient  Slave  103  Years 
Old."  "See  &  Talk  to  Genwine  Slave  Has  Memories  of  Olden  Days." 
"Stop  at  White  House  With  Fence  See  Mammy  J  Best  Slave  Anywhere." 

And  Penelope  had  made  more  signs,  and  she  put  those  up  along  the 
road  north  of  the  shack  where  Mammy  J.  lived,  and  those  messages  to 
the  public  were  written  along  the  same  line.  Tourists  were  advised  to  go 
slow  and  not  miss  this  golden  opportunity.  It  would  cost  them  only 
twenty-five  cents;  and  since  beating  rice  was  not  practiced  in  Missouri, 
you  could  see  Mammy  J.  ironing  clothes  or  shelling  peas  if  you  had  a 
mind  to. 

Folks  from  the  country  'round  laughed  their  heads  off  their  shoul- 
ders, but  it  was  serious  business  to  the  tourists.  They  came  humming 
along  the  highway  in  great  numbers,  with  Texas  plates  and  Arkansas 
plates;  and  there  were  cars  from  Iowa  and  Chicago,  too.  The  road 
through  Sabine  leads  straight  to  Joplin  and  Oklahoma  and  the  South- 
west. There  wasn't  any  lack  of  interest  amongst  the  strangers  who  came 
past  in  their  automobiles,  especially  those  who  traveled  down  from  the 
North. 

I  reckon  slavery  of  this  kind  was  practically  unknown  in  Chicago, 
and  maybe  anywhere  else  but  in  Darien,  Georgia.  With  the  nearest  com- 
petition a  good  twelve  hundred  miles  away,  it  looked  like  Penelope 
Griffin  and  Mammy  J.  could  do  a  howling  business. 

Pretty  soon  cars  were  stopped  all  along  the  fence,  and  traffic  came 
nigh  to  being  blocked.  Mammy  J.  had  a  pink-and-green  apron  on,  and 
a  red  bandana  tied  around  her  white  curls,  though  she  was  never  seen 
to  wear  one  before.  She  had  a  badge  of  blue  ribbon  on  her  breast.  Penel- 
ope had  made  it  herself,  and  it  said  SLAVE.  I  reckon  Mammy  J.  didn't 
look  like  the  Aunt  Jemima  pictures,  because  she  was  too  skinny,  but 
she  did  look  like  something  never  seen  around  there  before. 
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The  tourists  stood  and  gaped  at  her,  and  walked  on  her  flowers,  and 
followed  her  into  the  kitchen  and  out  again,  and  wanted  to  know  if  she 
had  ever  been  whipped. 

Mammy  J.  was  so  delighted  that  she  couldn't  stop  laughing. 

"Are  you  actually  one  hundred  and  three  years  old?"  the  lady  tourists 
wanted  to  know. 

*Tze  mighty  old,"  said  Mammy  J.,  rolling  up  her  eyes. 

Everybody  of  local  importance  knew  for  a  certainty  that  she  wasn't 
yet  ninety,  for  she  had  often  told  how  young  she  was  during  her  slavery 
career.  But  when  Mrs.  Sterling  asked  Penelope  about  it,  Penelope  ex- 
plained that  it  was  just  advertising.  Her  conscience  was  clear,  said 
Penelope;  and  anyway,  the  tin  can  that  people  put  their  quarters  in  was 
heavy  as  lead  by  nightfall. 

Those  tourists  bombarded  Penelope  and  Mammy  J.  with  questions 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  if  they  weren't  satisfied,  it  was  their  own  fault. 
They  wanted  to  know  if  the  old  woman  had  ever  escaped  across  the  ice 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  whether  she  had  a  good  master  or  a  bad 
one,  and  if  she  could  sing  Old  Man  River,  and  how  many  times  she  was 
sold,  and  how  much  she  cost,  and  all  about  it. 

Penelope  was  shrewd  enough.  She  kind  of  stood  around,  heading  off 
the  questions  when  they  got  too  embarrassing,  and  she'd  shake  the  tin 
can  under  people's  noses  when  they  came  through  the  gate. 

But  next  day  she  had  to  go  back  to  her  duties  at  Doctor  Sterling's. 
That  was  the  first  time  she  ever  burned  the  biscuits.  She  burned  them 
black  on  the  bottoms,  and  by  Saturday  morning  she  had  done  something 
terrible  to  their  insides,  and  old  Doctor  Sterling  yelled  in  a  rage. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  morning,  Mrs.  Doctor  Sterling  caught  Penelope 
sweeping  dust  under  a  rug,  and  that  was  the  first  occasion  when  she  had 
been  known  to  sin  in  such  a  manner.  There  wasn't  no  use;  it  looked  like 
Penelope  had  spoiled  her  Saturday  and  the  Sterlings'  as  well.  So  they  sent 
her  home  to  think  about  it,  and  said  they  would  drive  down  and  eat 
their  supper  at  their  son's  place. 

I  reckon  Penelope  didn't  mind.  In  her  heart  she  was  glad  to  get  back 
to  supervising  her  business.  If  she  stopped  to  consider  her  conscience, 
she  needed  to  supervise  Mammy  J.  quite  a  bit.  Mammy  J.  was  telling  the 
awfullest  lies  that  any  human  ever  let  go  out  of  her  mouth. 

She  said  she  was  a  hundred  and  seventeen  years  old,  and  she  used  to 
be  whipped  until  her  back  was  raw,  and  when  she  was  sold  she  brought 
a  thousand  dollars  gold.  She  said  that  she  used  to  wait  hand-and-foot  on 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  one  time  the  paterollers  came  after  her  with  blood- 
hounds, and  once  her  master  fought  a  duel  with  Senator  Tom  Benton. 
Not  all  the  tourists  were  silly  enough  to  believe  these  yarns;  they  drove 
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off  a-wrinkling  their  noses,  and  saying  what  a  fake  Mammy  J.  had 
turned  out  to  be. 

But  fresh  customers  kept  coming,  for  the  weekend  traffic  was  heavy 
along  the  strip  of  slab.  It  rained  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  that 
kind  of  slowed  up  business  for  a  time.  But  there  was  another  rush  around 
four  o'clock,  and  when  they  had  to  shut  up  shop  on  account  of  the  dark, 
Penelope  walked  into  Sabine's  main  street  with  her  red  pocketbook  clean 
full  of  quarters. 

She  bought  a  purple  silk  dress  at  the  Penney  store,  and  a  new  pair  of 
white  shoes.  Then  she  went  into  the  dime  store  and  bought  a  string  of 
pearls  and  a  big  box  full  of  colored  powderpuffs.  She  traipsed  along  to 
the  popcorn  wagon,  and  bought  a  big  sack  with  extra  butter  on  it;  and 
when  the  Sterlings  came  past,  bound  for  the  picture  show,  they  said 
that  Penelope  was  so  dressed  up  and  so  covered  with  butter,  that  they 
scarcely  knew  her. 

Mrs.  Doctor  Sterling  stopped.  "Penelope,"  she  said  in  her  kindest  way, 
"are  you  going  to  come  work  for  us  tomorrow?" 

Penelope  said  she  had  to  kind  of  consider.  She  knew  that  the  Sunday 
trade  would  be  pretty  heavy,  and  she  doubted  whether  Mammy  J.  could 
look  after  it  alone.  "That  old  woman,"  she  explained,  "needs  a  helping 
hand,  sure  enough." 

"Well,  Penelope,"  said  Mrs.  Sterling,  all  in  a  lather  of  disgust,  "I'm 
not  able  to  do  my  own  work,  and  if  you  don't  show  up  tomorrow  and 
stop  this  foolishness,  I'll  simply  have  to  get  another  hired  girl." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Penelope,  rolling  up  her  eyes  and  eating  more  popcorn 
and  hugging  her  pocketbook  and  packages  against  her.  So  the  Sterlings 
went  disgusted  to  the  movies,  and  Doc  said  he  didn't  know  what  he'd 
do  without  his  biscuits. 

Penelope  Griffin  stood  there  on  the  corner,  all  togged  out  in  her  enor- 
mous new  dress  and  pearls  and  shoes.  She  was  waiting  for  her  girl  friend, 
Madeline  Lucas,  who  worked  for  the  LaClede  Songers  in  Winstone. 
Madeline  had  an  old  car — or  what  passed  for  one — and  sometimes  she'd 
drive  over  to  Sabine  on  Saturday  nights,  and  sometimes  Penelope  would 
go  to  Winstone. 

They  met  now,  in  full  view  of  everybody.  People  said  Madeline  stared 
as  if  she  was  seeing  Carole  Lombard  and  the  Duchess  of  Windsor,  all  at 
once  and  in  one  flesh. 

"Penelope,"  said  Madeline,  "where  you  get  them  jewelries?" 

"I  just  felt  the  need  to  purchase  me  some,"  said  Penelope.  "Likewise, 
new  dress  and  shoes." 

Madeline  said  Hi,  those  were  wonderful  trappings  for  any  girl  to  have. 
All  the  white  folks  could  see  that  she  was  plumb  eaten  up  with  jealousy. 
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"Madeline,"  Penelope  told  her,  most  royally,  "I'll  pay  your  way  to  the 
picture  show,"  and  away  she  went  looking  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  with 
Madeline  tagging  after. 

Colored  folks  can't  kept  secrets  from  each  other  no  more  than  we  can; 
Penelope  told  the  whole  proposition  to  her  friend,  then  and  there.  Now 
she  was  freed  of  biscuit-baking  and  washing  and  ironing,  and  she  said 
that  she  might  even  go  to  St.  Louis  some  day  and  see  her  cousins.  She 
said  it  was  too  bad  that  Madeline  didn't  have  a  new  car  with  a  top  on  it; 
and  for  her  part,  she  kind  of  hankered  after  owning  a  Buick  like  her 
white  folks  had  owned,  but  she  wouldn't  get  a  black  one. 

She  fair  burned  up  Madeline's  ears;  and  they  were  big,  busy  ears  that 
stood  out  like  brown  flaps  on  both  sides  of  Madeline's  head,  and  heard 
everything  there  was  to  hear. 

Madeline  had  a  busy  brain,  as  well.  It  must  have  been  buzzing,  all 
those  six  miles  back  to  her  house  on  the  Winstone  road.  They  say  that 
she  didn't  show  up  at  the  Songers'  the  next  day,  and  Mrs.  Songer  was 
all  ready  to  give  her  Hail  Columbia  on  Monday.  But  new  excitement 
broke  forth  in  the  neighborhood  about  that  time,  and  Mrs.  Songer  forgot 
all  about  it. 

The  new  excitement  came  in  the  shape  of  more  signs,  bigger  and  wider 
than  the  signs  that  Penelope  had  made.  They  bloomed  out  along  hedges 
and  fence-rows  both  north  and  south  of  Winstone,  and  one  look  at  them 
would  halt  all  the  traffic  bound  for  Jefferson  City. 

"Stop  and  See  Famous  Slave,"  said  the  signs.  "Oldest  Slave  in  These 
Parts."  "Only  One  Mile  to  Only  Man  Slave  Existing  in  This  World." 
"See  Slave  105  Years  Old."  "25  Cents  to  See  Slave  Split  Kindlings.  100 
Yards  Hence." 

The  news  reached  Penelope  late  Monday  afternoon.  She  was  so  exas- 
perated that  she  thumbed  a  ride  over  to  the  intersection  of  the  Winstone 
road,  and  then  walked  south.  She  found  a  mess  of  cars  parked  in  front  of 
Madeline  Lucas's  house,  and  a  mess  of  people  in  the  yard,  and  she  was 
mighty  resentful. 

"How  come  you  advertising  lies,  Madeline?"  Penelope  demanded.  "I 
got  the  only  slave  in  this  neighborhood." 

Madeline  said,  kind  of  airily,  "That's  what  you  think.  You  hain't 
never  heard  of  my  Uncle  Pemberton.  He  used  to  live  over  on  the  other 
side  of  Winstone,  but  now  he's  going  to  live  with  me  and  be  my  slave." 

Uncle  Pemberton  didn't  have  a  tooth  in  his  head,  but  he  had  a  grin 
a  mile  wide.  He  wore  an  old  frock  coat  and  a  straw  hat  with  a  colored 
band,  and  he  sat  on  the  doorstep  with  his  cane.  Penelope  said  it  made  her 
turn  sick  and  disgusted,  the  lies  he  was  telling. 

"So,"  one  of  the  tourists  wanted  to  know,  "you  were  body-servant  to 
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General  Jackson,  my  man?"  and  Penelope  thought  that  he  must  mean 
Claiborne  Fox  Jackson,  who  had  come  to  sit  at  Mammy  J.'s  master's 
table,  and  she  knew  that  this  was  a  lie  to  begin  with. 

Uncle  Pemberton  said,  "Yes,  suh.  I  was  body-servant  to  General  Jack- 
son. Yes,  suh,  I  was  his  very  best  body-servant,  in  slavery  times." 

One  of  the  lady  tourists  said,  "Why,  I  declare!  General  Jackson.  This 
old  man  must  mean  General  Stonewall  Jackson." 

"No  ma'am"  said  Uncle  Pemberton.  "I  don't  know  no  General  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  I  was  best  body-servant  to  General  Andrew  Jackson!" 
And  then  he  went  into  a  long  string  of  fabrications  that  fair  raised  the 
wool  on  Penelope  Griffin's  scalp.  He  kept  saying  he  was  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  for  one  thing. 

It  burned  her  up,  too,  to  consider  that  Madeline's  signs  might  head 
off  people  who  were  driving  from  Winstone  north  to  Jefferson  City,  and 
who  otherwise  might  be  minded  to  visit  Mammy  J.  on  the  Sabine  road. 
And  those  coming  from  the  north  might  be  headed  off  before  they  got 
to  the  intersection.  The  roads  met  at  the  wrong  place,  but  Penelope 
didn't  see  how  she  could  move  her  house. 

She  had  angry  words  with  Madeline.  But  Madeline  just  tossed  her 
head  and  laughed  brazenly,  and  said  she  guessed  she'd  buy  a  new  car 
after  all,  the  way  trade  was  rolling  in. 

Penelope  bought  some  paint  and  brush  at  Cheever's  store  and  started 
back  home.  She  painted  "ORIGINAL"  above  the  word  "slave"  on  all 
her  signs,  that  very  night;  but  she  was  afraid  even  that  wouldn't  do  any 
good. 

When  she  got  home,  she  found  Mammy  J.  asleep  with  an  empty 
chocolate-candy  box  beside  her.  Mammy  J.  had  asked  one  of  the  Cheever 
boys  to  fetch  it  when  he  drove  past,  and  she  had  used  Penelope's  own 
quarters  to  buy  it;  and  the  can  wasn't  as  full  of  money  as  it  should  have 
been.  For  in  countless  cases  Mammy  J.  got  so  busy  telling  how  she  had 
run  away  from  her  master  across  the  ice,  that  she  forgot  to  collect  from 
newcomers. 

Well,  Penelope  woke  her  up  and  gave  her  fits.  But  Mammy  J.  just  stuck 
her  nose  in  the  air  and  said  she  wasn't  satisfied  with  the  slavery  business, 
the  way  it  was  being  run.  She  wanted  ten  cents  out  of  every  quarter  for 
her  own  self.  They  argued  about  this  all  the  next  day,  often  within 
the  tourists'  hearing,  and  it  kind  of  spoiled  the  atmosphere  for  Mammy 
J.  to  be  demanding  her  dime  when  she  should  have  been  telling  slavery 
stories.  And  she  got  independent,  and  said  she  wouldn't  do  any  more 
ironing  because  it  tired  her  to  have  people  looking  at  her,  and  she  wasn't 
accustomed  to  working  with  a  bunch  of  white  folks  around,  no  way. 

And  things  weren't  any  better  up  on  the  hill  at  Doctor  Sterling's,  for 
they  had  got  a  new  hired  girl — a  white  one — who  burned  the  biscuits 
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right  and  left,  and  broke  tea-cups,  and  wasn't  even  absent-minded  when 
she  did  it. 

On  the  second  day  following,  business  was  awful  at  Penelope's  house. 
By  that  time  she  had  agreed  to  pay  Mammy  J.  the  dime  she  demanded, 
and  word  of  it  was  carried  through  the  neighborhood,  to  reach  Uncle 
Pemberton's  ears  over  at  Madeline's  house  on  the  Winstone  road.  There- 
upon Uncle  Pemberton  had  gone  on  strike,  and  he  demanded  wages 
from  his  niece,  and  held  out  until  he  got  them.  I  reckon  that  gave 
Penelope  some  satisfaction.  But  no  business  woman  like  her  could  rest  in 
contentment,  when  whole  hours  passed  by  with  not  a  customer  appear- 
ing. 

This  was  the  middle  of  the  week;  maybe  trade  shouldn't  have  been  as 
brisk  as  on  weekends,  but  there  ought  to  have  been  a  few  quarters  rolling 
in.  And  not  a  quarter  rolled.  Not  a  single  Oklahoma  or  Iowa  or  Texas 
car  came  past,  and  you  might  as  well  have  planted  cucumbers  out  on  the 
slab,  for  all  the  traffic  that  traveled  there. 

A  few  local  folks  drove  by  and  slowed  down,  as  always,  to  see  Mammy 
J.  with  her  badge  on,  and  grin,  and  then  speed  up  again. 

By  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  Penelope  had  a  face  like  a  dust  cloud.  "It's  all  the 
doings  of  that  old  Madeline,"  she  told  Mammy  J.  "I  can't  get  rich  if 
this  keeps  up." 

"Hi,"  said  Mammy  J.,  "you're  a  mighty  lazy  girl,  Penelope,  and  better 
you  go  work  for  your  white  folks." 

But  Penelope  told  her  grandmother  that  there  wasn't  no  sense  in  her 
getting  mean  about  it.  "You  used  to  be  the  onliest  slave  in  these  parts," 
she  said.  "Maybe  that  old  Madeline  tells  folks  that  she's  got  the  only 
slave  around  here!  Well,  now  I  know  what  I  aim  to  do:  I  aim  to  go  to 
law  about  it.  I  got  evidence  right  here  in  my  red  bag." 

So  she  left  Mammy  J.  a-setting,  and  went  out  into  the  highway  and 
begged  a  ride  down  to  the  corner  of  the  Winstone  road.  It  was  Wood- 
row  Lackey  who  drove  her,  and  he  said  that  she  was  g-rim  as  a  witch. 

But  she  was  smart,  too,  for  she  had  a  memory,  and  she  read  the  news- 
papers. Often  she  read  the  Winstone  Democrat  in  her  kitchen  at  the 
Sterlings,'  and  thus  it  was  she  remembered  an  item  she  had  seen  therein. 
She  dug  around  in  her  memory  until  she  had  the  item  true  and  square 
in  her  mind,  and  then  she  wrote  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Sure  enough,  she  would  have  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  Democrat  to 
prove  it.  But  now  she  knew  well  enough  the  tale  that  was  told  in  that 
newspaper  piece.  It  had  been  printed  about  the  time  she  returned  with 
the  Sterlings  from  Florida.  Penelope  reckoned  she  could  find  the  original 
copy,  if  she  had  a  chance. 

The  Winstone  Democrat  had  said  that  it  was  honored  by  a  personal 
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visit  from  one  of  the  community's  most  honest  and  respected  colored 
residents,  and  he  had  brought  the  editor  a  bunch  of  radishes  in  honor  of 
his  own  birthday.  The  editor  said  that  the  Democrat  had  responded 
officially  with  a  return  gift  consisting  of  silver  coin.  And  the  Democrat 
hoped  that  other  business  and  professional  men  of  the  town  would  not 
be  behind-hand  in  recognizing  the  sterling  qualities  of  a  colored  citizen 
who  had  kept  out  of  jail,  fought  shy  of  hen  roosts,  had  had  four  wives, 
and  whose  able  endeavors  with  hoe,  rake,  and  lawnmower  were  a  matter 
of  justifiable  pride  in  the  community.  "Who  of  us,"  the  editor  had  said, 
"can  attain  to  an  equal  age,  and  say  that  his  life  has  been  as  exemplary 
and  blameless?  Congratulations,  Uncle  Pemberton,"  said  the  Winstone 
Democrat,  "and  may  you  live  another  seventy-five  years!" 

All  this  Penelope  had  salted  away  in  her  mind,  and  now  she  brought 
it  out  when  the  time  was  ripe.  She  didn't  know  whether  to  go  first  to  her 
rival,  Madeline,  or  to  Mr.  LaClede  Songer  at  the  Democrat  office.  Still, 
she  reckoned  that  the  Songers  would  be  mighty  put  out  at  Madeline, 
just  as  the  Sterlings  were  with  herself,  and  probably  Mr.  LaClede  Songer 
would  co-operate  to  the  utmost. 

She  had  walked  slightly  south  of  the  road  intersection  when  she  saw  a 
bright  straw  hat  coming  her  way,  and  it  rested  on  the  bald  head  of 
Uncle  Pemberton.  He  was  traipsing  along  spryly  with  his  cane. 

Penelope  stopped  in  the  roadside  path  and  confronted  him. 

"Where  you  going,  you  old  fake?"  she  said.  "Don't  Miss  Madeline 
keep  you  working  at  the  slavery  business?"  And  she  can't  be  blamed  for 
getting  kind  of  sarcastic. 

"Who  you  calling  fake?"  said  Uncle  Pemberton. 

"I'm  calling  you  fake,  you  old  Uncle  Pemberton,"  cried  Penelope. 
"Everybody  knows  I  got  the  onliest  genwine  slave  in  these  parts." 

Old  Uncle  Pemberton  said,  "That's  what  I  aim  to  see.  I  on  my  way 
now  to  go  see  this  old  Mammy  J.  you  got.  I  hear  she's  a  mighty  peart 
woman." 

Penelope  cried,  "Don't  you  go  to  annoying  my  grandmother,  you  old 
Uncle  Pemberton!  I  reckon  she'll  throw  boiling  water  on  you." 

But  Uncle  Pemberton  just  strolled  on  past,  easy  and  spry  and  con- 
tented, and  he  said  he  guessed  it  was  a  nice  morning  for  a  walk  anyway, 
and  there  wasn't  no  law  in  the  land  to  keep  him  from  calling  on  another 
slave  if  he  had  a  mind  to. 

So  Penelope  let  him  go.  But  she  stood  watching  until  he  turned  off 
on  the  Sabine  road,  and  she  couldn't  figure  how  he  came  to  be  gadding 
around  by  himself  that  way. 

Then  she  walked  on  slowly,  and  thinking  mighty  hard.  When  at  last 
she  came  to  Madeline's  house,  there  wasn't  a  single  car  parked  there. 
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Madeline's  signs  looked  just  as  rain-wet  and  splotched  and  disheartened 
as  her  own  had  looked,  and  Madeline  was  leaning  over  the  gate  watching 
up  and  down  the  road. 

"Hi  there,  Penelope,"  said  Madeline  Lucas. 

"Don't  you  go  howdying  me,"  said  Penelope,  in  anger.  "You've  done 
spoiled  my  trade,  with  that  old  fake  that  says  he's  a  hundred-fifty  years 
old.  I  recollect  I  read  in  the  paper  he  ain't  but  seventy-five!  I'm  going 
to  prove  it,  too.  I'll  hale  you  into  court,  Miss  Madeline." 

Madeline  was  big-eyed,  and  she  looked  mighty  sulky  and  frightened 
as  well.  "Trade!"  she  said.  "I  ain't  took  no  trade  away  from  you,  Penel- 
ope. I  reckon  you've  done  got  all  the  trade  there  is." 

Penelope  stood  with  her  feet  apart,  and  tried  to  glare  hard  at  Made- 
line; but  she  couldn't  understand.  "I  hain't  took  a  morsel  of  trade  all 
this  morning,"  she  said.  "Not  a  single  car  has  gone  past  my  house." 

"No  cars  past  here,"  Madeline  cried,  and  those  two  darkies  stood 
eyeing  each  other  in  wonderment.  Then  they  commenced  to  row,  and 
accuse  each  other  again,  until  finally  old  man  Burnside  came  a-driving 
north  in  his  lumber  wagon.  He  pulled  up  and  said,  "What  ails  you  gals, 
anyways?  It  looks  like  the  slavery  business  is  going  to  the  dogs." 

They  got  sullen,  and  wouldn't  talk.  So  finally  old  man  Burnside 
snickered  to  himself  and  said,  "If  you  gals  want  to  climb  in  the  box 
and  ride  north  with  me,  I'll  show  you  what's  happened  to  your  slavery 
business." 

At  last  they  did  climb  in  back,  and  sat  with  their  feet  hanging  out. 
They  never  spoke  to  each  other  all  the  while  they  jolted  north,  because 
they  were  too  jealous  and  enraged.  They  rode  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  and  then  they  came  to  the  bridge  across  Sandy  Creek.  Here  were 
scads  of  men  a-working  with  teams  and  scrapers;  and  there  were  sur- 
veyors with  transits,  and  men  with  big  rolls  of  blueprints,  and  such  a 
welter  of  clay  and  tractors  you  never  set  eyes  on  before. 

A  hundred  yards  north  of  that  spot,  a  big  barricade  had  been  made  at 
the  four  corners.  I  reckon  those  darkies'  eyes  bugged  out  when  they  saw 
the  sign.  It  said  that  the  road  was  closed  for  construction,  and  that  all 
south-bound  traffic  would  detour  over  west  through  Apperson.  And 
that  was  that.  And  there  were  similar  signs  south  of  Sabine  and  Win- 
stone,  for  the  surveyors  said  so. 

The  two  wenches  started  back  home.  It  was  a  sad  and  distressful  trip. 
Pretty  soon  Madeline  wanted  to  make  up  their  friendship  again,  and  she 
said  she  was  sorry  that  they  had  quarreled  and  had  rivalries. 

"Maybe,"  said  Madeline,  "when  all  those  government  white  folks  get 
through  building  their  bridge  and  tearing  up  this  road,  we  can  go  into 
the  slavery  business  together?" 

"How  you  talk,  girl!"  said  Penelope.  "Didn't  you  hear  that  boss-man 
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>ay  they'd  be  busy  all  year,  and  nobody  but  local  people  could  travel 
this  road?" 

It  was  noon  when  they  got  to  Cheever's  store  and  filling-station  at  the 
Sabine  branch.  Madeline  kept  saying  how  sorry  she  was,  and  that  they 
should  be  friends  again.  So  Penelope  allowed  Madeline  to  buy  her  a  hot 
dog  out  of  one  of  the  slavery  quarter-dollars.  They  sat  on  the  steps  to 
*at,  and  Mr.  Cheever  told  them  that  Uncle  Pemberton  hadn't  come  back 
that  way. 

"Looks  like  your  slave  has  done  run  away,  Madeline,"  said  Mr. 
Cheever.  "You  say  the  word,  and  I'll  call  up  the  sheriff  to  get  out  his 
bloodhounds,"  and  Madeline  looked  kind  of  ashamed. 

So  they  went  on  over  to  Penelope's  house  to  see  what  their  slaves  were 
up  to,  and  they  soon  found  out.  Nobody  was  to  home.  Mammy  J.  had 
gone,  with  all  her  things  packed  in  Penelope's  straw  suitcase,  and  she 
left  a  letter  on  the  table,  for  her  mistress  had  taught  her  to  read  and 
write  when  she  was  small. 

She  said  that  she  had  gone  off  to  marry  Uncle  Pemberton,  and  to  live 
with  him  in  his  house  and  garden-patch  over  on  the  far  side  of  Win- 
stone,  and  to  be  his  wife  Number  Five.  And  she  said  that  Penelope  would 
have  to  get  herself  a  new  slave,  because  she  was  sick  of  slavery,  and 
didn't  aim  to  shell  any  more  peas  except  for  Uncle  Pemberton. 

Well,  Madeline  and  Penelope  may  have  had  some  regrets,  but  I  reckon 
the  Songers  didn't.  Doctor  Sterling  said  he  was  never  so  happy  in  his 
life  as  he  was  the  next  morning,  when  he  sank  his  teeth  into  one  of 
Penelope's  biscuits.  And  slavery  has  kind  of  languished  in  our  neighbor- 
lood  ever  since. 
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THEY  actually  have  those  signs  on  the  road  near  Darien,  Georgia,  or  did  the 
ast  time  I  was  through  there,  but  I  never  stopped  to  see  the  slaves.  Possibly 
ome  of  the  slaves  are  just  as  synthetic  as  Uncle  Pemberton. 

Certain  grim  souls  may  criticize  my  taste  in  writing  a  story  like  this,  which 
ame  out  in  the  Country  Gentleman  in  1938  as  a  modern  moment  in  the 
Mckly  Orange  series;  but  I  had  no  intention  of  libeling  people  so  admirable 
s  many  members  of  the  Negro  race,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ultimate 
ffect  is  deleterious.  These  people  simply  happened  to  be  black — that  was  all — 
nd  they  behaved  as  country-bred  whites  might  have  behaved  in  the  same  situa- 
ion,  but  with  the  inescapable  negroid  charm  of  their  kind. 

If  it's  fair  and  decent  to  write  a  cartoon  story  about  whites,  it's  fair  and 
lecent  to  write  a  cartoon  story  about  colored  people.  My  only  literary  concern 
rith  members  of  the  dark  nation  has  not  been  limited  to  slapstick,  as  any  reader 
f  this  book  will  observe. 
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I  WILL  DO  MY  BEST 


IN  THE  first  rich  dampness  of  the  morning,  Dewey  McCue  had  gone 
out  into  the  garden.  His  common  sense  assured  him  that  an  hour  might 
elapse  before  he  saw  a  brown  parade  moving  toward  him  down  the  hill. 

And  yet  he  left  the  damp  rows  of  green  beauty  more  than  once,  to 
hasten  across  the  yard  and  lean  out  over  the  hog-tight  fence,  which 
separated  the  McCue  place  from  the  road. 

He  looked  long  each  time,  but  he  saw  only  dogs,  or  girls'  dresses 
moving  through  yellow  sunlight  and  deep  shade  across  the  dusty  com- 
fort of  the  road.  He  saw  teams,  and  twice  he  saw  automobiles,  and  then 
again  the  waiting  dust  would  relapse  into  its  morning  sleep.  The  shadows 
spread  themselves,  untrampled,  over  the  Pottawatamie  Street  hill. 

Dewey  went  back  to  his  work;  at  last  he  brought  the  armloads  of  his 
harvest  close  to  the  pump,  and  worked  the  pump  handle  to  fill  a  wooden 
tub. 

His  mother  came  to  the  kitchen  door  and  looked  out.  She  said,  "Sonny 
boy,  you'll  have  to  fetch  another  basket.  That  old  one's  all  broke  at  the 
bottom,  and  stuff  will  fall  out." 

"I  don't  know,  Muddy,"  said  Dewey.  "I  don't  know  where  I'll  find 
one.  Maybe  Daddy's  got  one  around  somewheres." 

Muddy  said,  "Now  you  know  Daddy's  got  a  hauling  job  today.  You 
got  to  find  your  own  bdsket." 

He  found  one  at  last,  on  a  broken-legged  table  near  the  cellar  door, 
where  Daddy  kept  flower  pots  and  slightly  chipped  dishes  and  other  odds 
and  ends  which  he  salvaged  from  his  scavenging  jobs.  The  basket  seemed 
clean  enough;  it  was  wide,  and  broken  slightly  at  only  one  end,  and  the 
flat  wooden  handles  turned  easily  on  their  fastenings. 

Dewey  brought  a  clean  newspaper  from  the  pile  on  the  back  porch, 
and  folded  it  carefully  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Sometimes  he  had 
thought  that  tissue  paper  would  be  attractive,  but  he  never  had  any 
tissue  paper  to  spare. 

He  ran  back  to  the  fence  and  stared  once  more  into  the  slanting  tunnel 
of  Pottawatamie  Street.  In  one  second  his  heart  leaped  and  whistled 
within  him:  he  thought  he  saw  the  gleam  of  a  polished  stave,  the  swift 
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shimmer  of  advancing  khaki.  Nothing  came,  however.  Probably  he  had 
only  seen  a  laborer  carrying  a  shovel  across  the  road. 

Dewey  went  back  to  the  pump  and  began  to  tie  his  lettuce.  The 
bunches,  as  he  made  them  up,  were  generous  and  firm,  and  the  thin 
scrolled  leaves  seemed  to  have  a  spicy  fragrance,  though  probably  most 
people  would  never  admit  that  lettuce  smelled  like  flowers. 

Dewey  washed  only  the  root  ends;  these  leaves  would  necessarily  be 
rinsed  again  in  various  kitchens,  and  too  much  water  made  them  limp 
and  sodden  and  unattractive.  Lettuce  must  be  crisp  and  upstanding,  to 
make  people  want  to  buy  it. 

He  could  scrub  the  radishes  and  onions,  however,  and  he  scrubbed 
them  well.  There  were  three  varieties  of  radishes:  the  small,  round,  red 
ones;  the  larger,  paler  reds  which  exploded  into  white  above  their  tap- 
roots; and  the  long,  crisp  icicle  radishes.  Dewey  peeled  the  outer  skins 
from  each  green  onion.  He  worked  skillfully;  this  was  a  task  he  knew — 
he  had  performed  it  in  season  almost  daily  since  he  was  eight  years  old. 
He  was  twelve  now. 

A  flutter  of  cinnamon  wings  flared  in  the  dry  brush  pile  behind  the 
tool  shed.  Dewey  put  down  the  tight  little  bunches  of  onions  and  snap- 
ped shut  the  worn  pocket  knife  with  which  he  had  been  cutting  string. 
A  rusty  spasm  whirled  again  in  the  brush  pile. 

Slowly,  his  broad  bare  feet  making  no  sound  on  the  hard  earth,  the 
boy  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  garden.  He  thought,  teFox-sparrow  color. 
It's  mighty  late  for  fox-sparrows.  Something's  going  to  build  there." 
The  bird  whisked  behind  a  tangle  of  concealing  twigs.  It  teetered 
back  and  forth,  and  its  tail  was  stiff.  Dewey  listened.  He  heard  a  yellow- 
breasted  chat,  in  grapevines  on  the  other  side  of  the  house;  he  heard  the 
sharp  barking  of  a  flicker  as  it  hurled  itself  up  against  a  tree  trunk 
across  the  road.  But  the  bird  in  the  brush  pile  was  loath  to  sing:  mean- 
while onions  and  radishes  were  waiting,  and  so  was  the  little  coaster 
wagon  and  so  were  housewives  in  their  kitchens. 

A  wet  yodel  came  forth,  clean  and  round — a  pleasant  flute  to  play  on 
such  a  morning. 

Dewey  grinned  eagerly,  and  said  to  himself,  "Old  thrasher.  Old 
Drown  thrasher.  But  he  did  look  awful  bright  colored."  He  went  back  to 
lis  work. 

Later  he  glanced  at  his  naked  arm,  and  pausing  for  a  moment,  he 
pulled  down  the  rolled-up  cotton  sleeve  and  fastened  the  button  beside 
his  wet  wrist.  He  held  his  right  arm  squarely  out  from  his  body,  and 
turned  his  hand  back  and  forth. 

A  miracle  now  came  about:  the  blue  cotton  sleeve  turned  to  a  rich 
and  compelling  tan.  There  was  no  button  at  its  wrist;  the  sleeve  was 
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loose  and  square-cut — a  blouse  sleeve,  surely.  Some  inches  above  its  hem, 
the  badges  began  to  grow.  He  saw  them  clearly,  bewitching  in  their 
extravagance  and  their  color,  bearing  a  dozen  shapes  woven  of  the 
gayest  silk:  a  red  cross,  a  crouching  animal,  a  bird  in  flight,  an  artist's 
palette  and  brushes,  a  compass,  a  sunburst  behind  embroidered  forests. 

He  went  over  them  in  his  mind,  even  while  the  brown  blouse  became 
a  ragged  blue  cotton  shirt  again — even  while  he  rolled  the  damp  sleeve 
back  above  his  bony  elbow.  Personal  Health,  First  Aid  to  Animals,  Bird 
Study,  Art,  Craftsmanship,  Conservation.  There  were  many  more  as' 
well:  there  were  dozens  listed  in  Dewey  McCue's  ragged  book — the  Boy 
Scout  Manual  which  rode  into  his  life  on  Daddy's  garbage  wagon. 

Archery,  he  thought,  would  be  difficult,  and  Automobiling  impossible. 
But  still  there  was  Firemanship,  with  its  bright  crossed  nozzles;  and 
Pioneering,  with  pick  and  shovel ...  his  brain  began  to  weave  more 
colors  of  silk,  more  tufts  and  symbols.  He  looked  down  at  his  flapping 
overall  legs,  and  saw  them  thick  and  firm — leggings  such  as  soldiers 
wore. 

The  gods,  the  wonder  creatures  now  walked  his  road.  They  were  past 
Superior  Street  before  their  laughter  and  their  bustle  brought  Dewey 
from  his  toiling  reverie.  He  did  not  remember  crossing  the  yard.  He 
found  himself  hanging  over  the  yielding  tightness  of  the  wire  fence. 

The  troop  shambled  closer.  Dewey  counted:  twenty-two,  twenty- 
three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five  .  .  .  no,  he  had  missed  Benny  Goering  at 
the  rear.  Benny  was  so  small  and  short,  Dewey  could  not  see  him  behind 
the  others.  That  made  twenty-six,  besides  the  scoutmaster.  Half  of  them 
were  not  wearing  uniforms.  Dewey  would  have  worn  his. 

He  had  read  the  notice  in  last  night's  paper — in  the  eighty-six  last 
night's  papers  which  he  distributed  out  of  his  soiled  canvas  bag. 

BOY  SCOUTS  ATTENTION 

Meet  at  scoutmaster's  house  8:00  a.m.  tomorrow  morning  for  lunch 
hike  to  Hogsback.  Second-Class  tests  and  map-making.  Remember  to  be 
on  time.  We  want  a  good  turn-out,  as  this  will  be  the  last  Saturday  hike 
before  camp. 

Prof.  Milton  F.  Pullitt, 
Scoutmaster 

Dewey  saw  the  khaki,  he  heard  the  trample  of  brown  shoes,  the 
scuffing  of  tennis  shoes  in  the  dust.  He  saw  the  swinging  canteens  and 
the  webbed  straps  of  knapsacks,  and  the  stiff,  military  stride  of  Profes- 
sor Milton  F.  Pullitt.  They  were  in  truth  like  soldiers,  and  that  gave 
Dewey  a  kinship  with  them.  For  his  elder  brother,  Shafter  McCue,  was 
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i  soldier  down  on  the  Mexican  border.  Shafter  wrote  home  that  he  was 
eady  to  fight  that  old  General  Villa  any  time. 

"Hi,"  they  said,  and  the  greeting  ran  from  pair  to  pair.  Hello,  Dewey. 
-Ii,  Dewey.  Ha-ya. .  .  .  The  bigger  boys,  the  patrol  leaders,  marched 
head.  They  were  half  grown;  some  of  them  looked  almost  as  big  as 
oldiers,  and  all  the  older  ones  were  in  high  school. 

But  also  there  were  the  boys  from  Dewey's  own  seventh  grade — 
ulius  Montgomery  and  Peck  Powell  and  Mickey  Granger  and  Grunty 
-lendrickson.  They  waved  their  staves  and  brandished  their  hands  at 
lim.  He  knew  them  all  by  name  and  by  sight.  It  was  a  small  town.  He 
:new  almost  every  boy.  Some  of  them  did  not  speak,  but  probably  they 
rere  thinking  about  the  tests  they  had  to  take,  and  thinking  about  map- 
naking  and  fourteen-mile  hikes,  and  things  like  that. 

Dewey  said  weakly,  "Hi." 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  herd,  a  boy  turned  his  head.  It  was 
ludy  Eckenrod.  Rudy  yelled,  "Hey,  Dewey,  have  you  got  any  carrots 
ret?" 

"Little  ones,"  he  said. 

"Well,  my  mother  told  me  to  order  some  from  you,  if  we  came  past 
lere.  Mr.  Bourne  didn't  have  any  on  his  wagon  this  morning.  I  guess  she 
vants  a  couple  of  bunches." 

Dewey  nodded  soberly,  and  lifted  his  hand  to  signal  that  he  under- 
tood. 

He  could  signal  in  truth,  if  only  he  had  somebody  to  signal  to.  He 
lad  made  two  flags  of  red  and  white  cloth,  and  had  nailed  them  to 
aths,  and  he  practiced  signaling  in  the  barn  with  the  Scout  book  before 
lim.  A  was  down  on  an  angle  at  the  right  side  of  your  body.  B.  C.  D. 
t  got  difficult  when  you  reached  the  middle  of  the  alphabet.  Sometimes 
ie  persuaded  Muddy  to  hold  the  book  and  try  to  understand  what  he 
ignaled.  But  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  recognize  the  symbols  in  the  book, 
nd  associate  them  coherently  with  Dewey's  flag-waving. 

He  could  signal  to  Rudy  Eckenrod  if  he  had  the  chance. 

All  this  he  understood  and  witnessed  in  the  space  of  a  minute,  as  the 
olumn  moved  before  his  dooryard.  And  now  came  the  scoutmaster — 
earning,  erect,  plump,  sturdy — shepherding  his  boys.  Professor  Pullitt 
fas  also  principal  of  the  high  school;  Dewey  thought  vaguely  of  Mr. 

ullitt's  school-teaching  as  a  kind  of  hobby,  practiced  occasionally  when 
ie  more  important  Boy  Scout  work  wasn't  demanding  his  attention. 

Dewey  looked  up  into  the  pink,  shining  face  of  Scoutmaster  Pullitt. 
coutmaster  Pullitt  sang  to  him  genially,  sang  with  authentic  notes, 
Good  morning,  Dewey!  How  are  you?" 
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The  boy  felt  a  fire  inside  his  chest;  his  dead  knees  were  turned  to  clay, 
but  somehow  he  made  them  move.  He  could  not  look  up  again.  He 
heard  the  gate  slam;  then  he  was  trotting  in  roadside  grass  beside  the 
scoutmaster. 

The  big  man  stopped,  and  lifted  a  finger,  and  smiled  again.  Dewey 
skidded  to  a  halt  beside  him. 

"Yes,  Dewey?" 

The  Boy  Scouts  went  on;  some  of  them  were  looking  back.  Green 
willows  of  the  riverside  and  the  darker  green  of  Hogsback  lured  beyond 
them. 

"What  is  it,  Dewey?" 

He  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I  was  just  a-wondering — " 

Behind  him,  the  house  door  slammed.  Without  turning,  Dewey  knew 
who  stood  upon  the  porch.  It  was  as  if  he  had  eyes  at  the  back  of  his 
head;  and  those  eyes  were  peering  from  out  the  tight  hair  which  curled 
along  his  neck,  to  see  his  mother  standing  on  the  porch,  tall  and  thin 
and  bony  in  her  clean  patched  apron. 

She  called  to  him.  It  was  as  if  he  saw  her  mouth  open  before  he  heard 
the  cry.  "Dewey!  Come  here,  sonny  boy!" 

The  troop  was  gone  far  ahead — far  toward  the  railroad  tracks  and 
green  river  willows.  Scoutmaster  Pullitt  looked  rather  puzzled,  as  Dewey 
raised  his  face  and  mumbled  rapidly,  "Mr.  Pullitt,  I  just  wondered  if  you 
wanted  to  have  me  fetch  any  vegetables  this  morning?" 

The  scoutmaster  slapped  Dewey's  shoulder  and  laughed,  and  the  boy 
stood  staring  after  him  as  he  loped  away.  The  scoutmaster  sang  out,  "Of 
course  I  do!  Don't  forget  to  stop  at  my  house  with  some  of  those  nice 
fresh  radishes  I  see  over  by  the  pump!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Dewey,  and  went  back  into  the  yard. 

He  was  packing  his  little  bouquets  of  onions  into  their  separate  basket, 
when  Muddy  came  to  the  door  and  stood  looking  at  him  soberly.  Her 
thin  brown  hands  were  whisking  a  dish  towel  over  a  shiny  saucepan — her 
one  aluminum  saucepan,  and  she  was  proud  of  it. 

"Now,  child,"  she  said,  "you  better  hurry  along  with  your  vegetables. 
Take  your  little  wagon  and  get  about  your  business.  You  better  get  Boy 
Scoutses  out  of  your  head.  It  isn't  nice,  sonny  boy,  for  you  to  go  around 
bothering  white  folks." 

He  looked  at  her  over  the  clipped  green  onion  tops.  "Muddy,  I  wasn't 
bothering  him.  I  wasn't  bothering  at  all."  But  his  mother  only  shook  her 
head  again. 

She  said,  "Colored  folks  go  hanging  around  white  folks,  and  white 
folks  mighty  certain  that  they're  bothered.  Those  Boy  Scoutses  are  all 
white,  honey.  You  ain't." 
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There  were  the  sixteen  principal  points  of  the  compass,  and  he  could 
name  them  rapidly  only  half-way  around.  He  could  say  north,  north  - 
northeast,  northeast,  east-northeast;  east,  east-southeast,  southeast,  south- 
southeast;  south. . .  .  He  could  whisper  these  rapidly  to  himself,  but  then 
lis  tongue  tripped  him,  and  he  stumbled,  bewildered  on  each  occasion 
with  the  intricacies  of  southwesterly  points.  As  he  filled  his  three  big 
caskets,  he  tried  to  work  on  south-southwest,  southwest,  and  west-south- 
west, and  he  scowled  each  time  he  made  a  mistake. 

"Muddy,"  he  cried  in  at  the  kitchen  door,  "I  got  to  have  change." 

"Change  purse  in  on  my  bureau,  sonny  boy.  It's  got  a  dollar  fifteen." 

She  was  scrubbing  the  kitchen  floor.  So  he  went  around  to  the  front, 
past  the  two  beds  of  gold  and  purple  iris  which  Muddy  had  nursed  so 
carefully.  He  wiped  his  bare  feet  on  an  old  piece  of  rag  carpet  before 
the  screen  door,  and  then  he  padded  into  the  bedroom. 

There  was  only  one  bedroom  in  the  McCue  house.  There  was  a  brass 
double  bed  with  battered  gilt  knobs,  where  the  parents  slept,  and  Dewey 
slept  on  a  sanitary  couch  in  the  same  room.  When  Shafter  was  at  home, 
working  at  the  sieve  factory,  he  slept  on  a  sofa  in  the  tiny  living  room. 
But  even  this  crowded  state  of  affairs  was  an  improvement  on  the  days 
of  Dewey's  babyhood,  when  they  lived  in  a  windy  shack  between  the 
railroad  track  and  the  river,  and  all  four  had  to  sleep  in  one  room. 

The  white-ringed  dresser  top  of  golden  oak  was  never  dusty.  Forever 
it  shone,  after  Muddy 's  dustcloth  had  polished  it.  And  in  a  row  and  in 
mathematically  precise  position  there  stood  an  oil  lamp,  a  blue  glass 
bottle  which  once  had  contained  toilet  water,  a  hand-painted  china  hat- 
pin holder  with  three  tall  hatpins  thrust  into  the  holes,  and  Muddy 's 
jewel  box. 

Dewey  had  given  her  the  jewel  box  for  Christmas,  two  years  before. 

He  had  made  it  himself.  It  was  a  cigar  box,  really,  but  he  had  covered 

it  with  fringed  scarlet  tissue  paper  inside  and  out,  and  on  the  lid  he  had 

printed  with  a  green  crayola:  "Jewel  Box.  I  lov  you,"  and  in  one  corner, 

Merry  Xmas." 

Muddy  had  a  lot  of  jewels.  Twice  a  year,  perhaps,  Daddy  got  drunk 
when  he  had  extra  money,  and  on  such  occasions  he  swore  and  whooped 
and  rampaged;  and  once  he  loaded  a  lot  of  household  goods  into  his 
wagon  and  insisted  that  he  was  going  to  Fort  Dodge  to  sell  them,  because 
his  family  didn't  appreciate  him  or  understand  how  hard  he  worked. 
That  time,  Muddy  and  Daddy  fought  and  tussled;  and  then  Shafter  and 
Muddy  got  Daddy  back  into  the  house  and  put  him  to  bed.  He  slept 
till  noon  the  next  day,  and  then  he  woke  up  sick. 

Everyone  in  the  neighborhood  was  amused  by  it.  Men  driving  past 
joked  about  it  over  the  fence.  They  said,  "You  darkies  were  certainly 
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whooping  it  up  last  night,"  and  they  joked  about  having  the  Chief  of 
Police  come  down  to  take  them  in  hand. 

But  that  had  happened  only  once.  Daddy's  other  rampages,  infrequent 
ones,  were  confined  to  the  living  room  and  kitchen;  he  was  always  sorry 
afterward.  As  soon  as  he  had  any  money  at  all,  he  bought  jewels  for 
Muddy. 

She  had  two  coral  bracelets,  and  a  number  of  diamond  rings  bought 
at  John  Kane's  ten-cent  variety  store,  and  bluebird  pins,  and  an  old  pair 
of  earrings  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother  and  which  she  told  Dewey 
were  sure-enough  gold — gold  plated.  She  had  a  brooch  with  a  lady's 
head  on  it,  though  part  of  the  face  was  chipped  off;  and  she  had  an 
enormous  glittering  ruby  breast  pin,  with  the  pin  part  broken. 

But  now,  hovering  for  a  moment  by  the  bureau  with  the  shabby 
change  purse  in  his  hand,  Dewey  cast  a  quick  look  toward  the  living 
room  door.  Then,  breathing  softly,  he  lifted  from  the  red  box  the 
choicest  gaud  of  all. 

It  was  a  fleur-de-lis  breast  pin  for  a  lady's  watch.  It  had  been  green 
and  tarnished  when  Daddy  brought  it  home;  it  had  been  thrown  out  in 
somebody's  wastepaper  basket,  and  Daddy  found  it  on  a  hauling  job  as 
he  found  so  many  things.  But  after  the  pin  came  to  them — last  year, 
that  was — Dewey  claimed  it  for  his  own.  He  polished  it  on  every  surface 
where  corrosion  had  not  chewed  away  the  brass. 

For  the  fleur-de-lis  was  the  shape  of  a  Boy  Scout  badge — a  Tenderfoot 
badge,  with  one  point  sticking  up,  and  a  curved  point  turned  down  on 
either  side,  and  divided  strands  branching  outward  at  the  bottom.  It 
was  not  identical  with  the  Tenderfoot  badge,  for  the  Tenderfoot  badge 
of  Boy  Scouts  had  a  shield  and  stars,  and  surely  this  fleur-de-lis  pin  was 
as  large  as  a  First-Class  badge. 

Dewey  kept  it  in  Muddy's  jewel  box  for  safety's  sake.  He  wore  it 
only  on  great  occasions,  and  never  when  he  thought  that  he  might  meet 
a  Boy  Scout.  There  were  secrecy  and  shame  attached  to  this  adorning  of 
his  shirt  or  his  coat  lapel;  he  would  never  dare  wear  the  badge  to  school. 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  he  impersonated  falsely — that  he  impersonated 
a  creature  walking  in  a  state  he  might  never  attain.  His  sense  of  guilt  did 
not  stem  from  shame,  but  rather  from  shyness. 

Wearing  the  fleur-de-lis,  he  considered  himself  a  sort  of  private  Boy 
Scout — an  apprentice — and  yet  set  apart  mysteriously  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  as  his  family  was  set  apart  from  all  Hartsdale  because  they 
were  the  only  colored  people  in  town. 

This  gleaming  bauble  he  now  attached  to  the  front  of  his  overalls 
close  above  his  heart.  Then  he  went  forth  to  begin  his  morning  rounds, 
dragging  the  squeaking  coaster  wagon  behind  him. 
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On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my 
country. . . . 

But  this  duty  was  a  domestic  task — a  part  of  dignified  and  necessitous 
toil — and  Dewey  was  proud  with  the  virtue  of  his  deed.  A  Scout,  said 
the  Law,  was  among  other  things  trustworthy,  helpful,  obedient,  and 
thrifty. 

All  these  nobilities  Dewey  McCue  embraced,  because  Muddy  and 
Daddy  trusted  him  with  the  change  purse  and  its  little  treasure  of  hard- 
won  nickels  and  dimes.  And  he  was  helpful,  because  Daddy  pursued 
fewer  hauling  jobs  than  he  used  to  manage,  now  that  one  of  his  two 
horses  had  died.  And  Dewey  was  obedient,  because  he  did  what  he  was 
told;  and  thrifty,  because  he  scarcely  ever  spent  a  nickel  at  Dad  Burnett's 
:andy  store. 

He  dragged  his  wagon  up  to  Mrs.  Moberly 's  back  door  and  tapped 
with  his  knuckles  against  the  wooden  frame  of  the  screen. 

A  Scout  is  courteous. 

"Nice  morning,  Mis'  Moberly,"  he  said  when  she  came.  "Think  maybe 
you'd  be  wanting  any  lettuce  or  radishes  or  onions  this  morning?  I  got 
some  nice  ones."  lie  didn't  mention  carrots;  he  had  been  able  to  accu- 
mulate only  the  two  bunches  desired  by  the  Eckenrods,  and  they  were 
ileazy  carrots  at  best. 

Mrs.  Moberly  turned  back  to  the  kitchen,  annoyed  at  interruption. 
'No,  I  don't  want  anything,"  she  said.  "We  got  all  the  garden  sass  we 
leed."  And  then  she  laughed,  and  Dewey  smiled  too,  because  "sass"  was 

funny  word. 

Mrs.  Grandma  Stoddard  bought  two  bunches  of  radishes,  although  she 
nsisted  on  examining  each  separate  bunch  first;  and  her  aged  eyes  were 
larp  enough  to  select  the  crisper  and  firmer  ones.  She  got  her  big 
eticule  and  paid  Dewey  in  pennies,  counting  them  out  one  at  a  time 
intil  there  were  ten. 

Mrs.  Olander  didn't  buy,  and  neither  did  the  folks  at  Bentleys'  house, 
ut  young  Mrs.  Geiss  was  gay  and  friendly,  and  she  brought  a  big  dish- 
an  to  be  filled  with  lettuce.  She  had  to  make  a  green  salad  for  a 
lurch  luncheon,  and  a  neighbor's  pet  rabbits  had  nibbled  off  her  lettuce 

fast  as  it  grew.  She  took  five  bunches;  now  a  new-minted  quarter 
luggled  among  smaller  coins  in  the  purse. 

But  her  little  fox  terrier  rushed  at  Dewey  as  he  departed  past  the  front 
orch,  and  swung  with  furious  attack,  yapping,  snarling.  Dewey  paled 
ightly;  once  that  dog  had  bitten  him — he  still  had  the  scar  above  his 
lin.  The  dog  had  sniffed  and  sniffed,  and  then  had  hurled  himself  upon 

ewey's  leg. 
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This  time  there  was  a  croquet  mallet  lying  near.  With  the  mallet 
Dewey  might  defend  himself. 

Obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty,  brave. . . . 

Yes,  he  was  afraid;  and  still  the  dog  threatened,  growling  deep  inside 
its  fat  white  throat  and  hating  Dewey  with  its  pink  eyes.  The  sweat  was 
on  Dewey's  forehead.  ...  A  Scout  is  friendly.  He  went  down  on  one 
knee,  although  he  was  trembling.  He  whispered,  "Come  on,  Jinks.  Nice 
Jinks.  Nice  old  dog.  Hya,  hya,  hya!"  Jinks  retreated,  snarling,  so  Dewey 
trundled  his  wagon  over  to  Mrs.  Woodall's. 

Mrs.  Woodall  didn't  want  anything  this  morning,  and  the  Boone 
Street  hill  loomed  ahead  without  any  sidewalk  or  footpath.  An  immense 
yellow  ice  wagon  came  banging  downhill  behind  its  gray  mules;  Dewey 
had  to  drag  his  coaster  wagon  hastily  into  the  ditch,  and  it  upset. 

The  driver  laughed  as  the  heavy  team  and  ice  van  thundered  past, 
and  Dewey  wanted  to  hate  him.  A  Scout  is  kind,  a  Scout  is  friendly. 
Dewey  wanted  to  yell,  "Why'n't  you  give  me  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  anyway?"  But  he  managed  to  wave  his  hand  desperately,  and  when 
the  driver  shouted,  "I  almost  had  dark  meat  for  dinner!"  Dewey  grinned 
a  ghastly  grin  and  waved  again.  ' 

Old  Mr.  Carrington  came  to  his  back  door  and  peered  through  the 
screen.  Mr.  Carrington  had  a  blue  apron  over  his  other  clothes;  he  was 
helping  Mrs.  Carrington  with  the  breakfast  dishes. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  can't  see  very  good,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  Admiral 
Dewey  with  a  cargo  of  fruits  and  vegetables!" 

Dewey  showed  his  teeth.  Old  Mr.  Carrington  came  down  the  steps; 
his  gait  was  fumbling  and  slow  whenever  he  moved,  for  he  was  an  Old 
Soldier,  and  older  than  many  of  the  others. 

He  kept  mumbling,  "Now,  now,"  and  "Well,  let's  see."  He  said,  "I 
guess  we  don't  want  no  lettuce.  But  those  radicks  look  pretty  good  to 
me." 

He  gazed  at  Dewey  kindly  out  of  his  rheumy,  colorless  eyes,  and  he 
said  again,  "Radicks.  That's  what  Ella's  little  girl  always  calls  them.  She 
just  can't  say  radish.  So  I  get  to  calling  them  radicks  too,"  and  Dewey 
chuckled  with  him.  Mr.  Carrington  decided  that  he  wanted  two  bunches 
of  radishes — the  white  ones — and  he  hunted  in  his  pockets  for  money. 

Ornie  Flickinger  came  clattering  up  with  the  light  delivery  wagon  sent 
out  from  Lillegard's  butcher  shop.  Ornie  leaped  over  the  wheel  as  it 
scraped  the  stone  curbing,  and  came  slouching  across  the  neat  green  yard 
with  a  paper  package  in  his  hand. 

Ornie  grunted,  "Morning,  Mr.  Carrington,"  and  didn't  bother  to 
speak  to  Dewey.  He  offered  the  package  of  meat  to  the  old  man,  but 
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Mr.  Carrington  was  fumbling  with  his  black,  square  purse  and  saying, 
"I  did  have  a  little  currency,  Dewey.  Let's  see  if  I  can  find  you  a  dime 
for  those  radicks." 

So  Ornie  carried  the  meat  up  inside  the  screen  door,  and  turned  back 
down  the  steps.  He  was  a  long-legged  youth  with  round  shoulders  and  a 
sharp  nose,  and  his  eyes  were  very  tiny  and  very  blue.  Ornie  had  not 
gone  to  the  Mexican  border  along  with  the  rest  of  the  National  Guards. 
There  was  some  gossip  about  that.  People  said  that  the  doctors  had  re- 
fused to  pass  him,  and  for  a  reason. 

A  half-dollar  dropped  from  the  mishandled  purse  in  old  Mr.  Carring- 
ton 's  hand,  and  struck  the  wooden  sidewalk  at  his  feet.  It  bounced  and 
rolled;  there  was  a  flash  in  the  sunlight  as  the  coin  sped  down  the  walk, 
wheeling  rapidly  across  cracks  until  it  vanished  among  the  pansies. 

It  was  mysterious;  the  fifty-cent  piece  seemed  to  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  Mr.  Carrington  and  Dewey  hurried  to  the  spot  and  squatted  down 
to  look  for  it,  but  nowhere  could  they  see  the  flash  of  silver. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Carrington,  "that  beats  the  nation!  Dewey,  you  got 
to  find  it.  My  eyes  ain't  so  good  any  more." 

On  his  knees,  with  the  damp  soil  beneath  the  grass  roots  pressing  coolly 
through  his  overalls,  Dewey  scouted  and  searched.  Mr.  Carrington 
moved  farther  away  along  the  walk,  squinting  and  peering  and  saying 
that  the  half-dollar  beat  the  nation.  Ornie  Flickinger  joined  in  the 
search,  and  now  he  came  close  to  Dewey. 

They  spied  the  half-dollar  at  the  same  moment,  nestled  edgewise  in 
the  bluegrass  far  beyond  the  point  where  it  seemed  to  have  vanished. 
Dewey's  eyes  widened;  he  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  success. 

A  nasal  whisper  sounded  in  his  ear:  "Keep  your  mouth  shut,  Nig. 
Wait  till  the  old  guy  goes  inside." 

Dewey  turned  up  his  face  in  amazement;  tiny  blue  eyes  looked  intti 
lis,  as  angrily  as  the  eyes  of  any  boar. 

He  found  himself  nodding  in  fear  and  contrition.  You  were  one  of 
three  colored  people  in  the  whole  world  of  Hartsdale;  you  said  Yes  and 
No  when  you  were  told  to,  or  when  you  felt  you  were  expected  to  say 
them.  You  didn't  argue  with  bullying  ice-wagon  drivers,  or  with  Ornie 
Plickingers. 

. . .  and  my  country,  and  obey  the  Scout  Law.  To  help  other  people  at 
all  times,  to — 

Dewey's  dark  fingers  went  forward  and  plucked  the  half-dollar  gently 
from  its  ambush  in  the  grass.  He  heard  Ornie  Flickinger  breathe  hotly 
and  moistly  through  his  nose,  but  Dewey  did  not  look  at  him. 

His  knees  were  not  stiff  as  they  had  been  when  they  approached  Scout- 
master Pullitt,  but  they  were  trembling,  and  his  stomach  felt  unsteady. 
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He  went  to  old  Mr.  Carrington  with  the  money  in  his  hand.  "Here  it  is, 
Mr.  Carrington,"  he  said.  "I  done  found  it  in  the  grass." 

The  old  man  said,  "Boy,  you've  got  very  able  eyes."  He  repeated  it 
and  said,  "Very  good  eyes.  Bright  eyes.  I  guess  that's  what  I'll  have  to 
call  you:   Bright-eyes  Admiral  Dewey!"  and  he  cackled  with  delight. 

The  half-dollar  went  into  his  purse,  and  in  the  same  second  Dewey 
heard  Ornie  Flickinger  cluck  to  his  horse  and  go  driving  west  in  Boone 
Street. 

The  half-dollar  went  back  into  old  Mr.  Carrington's  purse,  but  one  of 
the  new  buffalo  nickels  came  out,  and  he  tried  to  give  it  to  Dewey. 

"Ice  cream,"  said  Mr.  Carrington.  "That's  what  little  boys  like.  Ice 
cream,  white  or  chocolate.  White  ice  cream  for  white  little  boys  and 
chocolate  ice  cream  for  chocolate  little  boys!"  His  shoulders  shook  with 
delight. 

When  Dewey  put  his  hands  behind  him,  old  Mr.  Carrington  scowled. 
"Now,  now,"  he  said,  "you  got  to  learn  to  be  thrifty.  I  guess  you  earned 
this  extra  nickel." 

Dewey  said  faintly,  "That  was  a  Good  Turn." 

"What  say?"  cried  Mr.  Carrington. 

"I  got  to  do  a  Good  Turn  Daily,"  said  Dewey.  His  legs  were  still  un- 
steady, and  he  was  worried  about  Ornie  Flickinger.  He  wondered  what 
Muddy  would  say,  if  she  knew.  Maybe  he  shouldn't  tell  her.  No  good 
came  of  refusing  to  do  what  white  folks  told  you  to  do. 

He  ducked  his  head  to  the  Old  Soldier,  and  then  he  went  away  with 
his  little  wagon.  Mr.  Carrington  stood  pulling  at  his  white  mustache  and 
trying  to  watch  Dewey  as  child  and  wagon  vanished  amid  the  illusive 
banks  of  shade  along  the  avenue. 

When  Dewey  was  passing  a  vacant  lot  opposite  the  Lane  house,  Ornie 
Flickinger  pounced  upon  him.  Ornie  had  driven  around  the  block  for 
that  purpose.  Dewey  tried  to  run,  but  he  was  encumbered  with  his 
wagon  and  his  baskets  of  onions  and  lettuce. 

Ornie  still  spoke  in  a  whisper — always  he  spoke  in  a  whisper.  "You 
dirty  little  nigger,"  he  said.  "I  got  a  notion  to  shut  your  mouth  for 
keeps!" 

Dewey  said,  deep  in  his  throat,  "That  was  old  Mr.  Carrington's  old 
half-dollar." 

"I  got  a  notion  to  slap  your  ears  off,"  said  Ornie.  "I'll  tie  you  up  in  a 
sack,  with  rocks  in  the  bottom,  and  throw  you  in  the  river!"  He  said 
more  words,  and  then  he  kicked  out  with  his  heavy  shoe,  but  Dewey 
dodged. 

Across  the  street,  a  woman  appeared  on  her  porch.  Ornie  contented 
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himself  with  a  final  wracking  twist  of  Dewey's  arm.  He  went  back  to 
the  delivery  cart  and  drove  away. 

On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best .  ..to  obey  the  Scout  Law:  to  help 
other  people  at  all  times:  to  keep  myself  physically  strong,  mentally 
awake  and  morally  straight. 

Mrs.  Eckenrod  was  pretty.  Her  blue  eyes  were  intelligent  and  tender, 
and  her  smooth  yellow  hair  was  made  into  a  thick  knot  low  on  her  neck. 
Dewey  had  a  picture  on  a  last  year's  calendar  at  home — a  picture  of  a 
young  woman  with  a  lace  bodice  and  little  cap  and  gay  petticoat.  It  said 
"Drink  Malto  for  Health"  underneath  the  picture,  and  Muddy  told  him 
that  the  girl  was  a  peasant — a  kind  of  foreigner.  But  still  he  was  certain 
that  it  was  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Eckenrod. 

Mrs.  Eckenrod  said,  "You're  a  good  boy  to  bring  those  carrots  so 
promptly.  They're  pretty  small,  but  I  guess  it's  early  in  the  season  for 
carrots.  How  much  are  those  nice  onions?" 

"Five  cents,  ma'am." 

She  brought  a  pan,  and  inside  the  kitchen  her  heavy-footed  old  mother 
prowled  about  and  peered  suspiciously  from  under  white  brows. 

Dewey  put  the  vegetables  into  the  pan.  rrAch,"  said  Mrs.  Eckenrod, 
"Rudy  didn't  tell  me.  I  see  you  got  a  nice  Boy  Scout  badge." 

He  clapped  his  hand  over  the  fleur-de-lis  and  he  could  not  speak;  his 
eyes  rolled,  and  he  shook  his  head  violently. 

"That  looks  like  a  Boy  Scout  badge,"  Mrs.  Eckenrod  insisted. 

"It's  just  an  old  pin,"  he  whispered  fearfully.  "I  just  wear  it,  ma'am, 

just  wear  it!" 

Mrs.  Eckenrod  looked  at  him  for  a  moment;  then  she  said  softly,  "It's 
a  nice  pin,  Dewey.  I  think  maybe  your  mamma  thinks  you're  a  good 
x>y,  ja?  Rudy  says  you're  a  good  boy  in  school."  She  took  her  pan  of 
vegetables  into  the  house. 

Dewey  McCue  dragged  his  wagon  around  the  kitchen  corner;  he  was 
going  to  cut  through  the  path  behind  the  Eckenrods'  new  garage  and 
thus  reach  the  houses  which  faced  on  Walnut  Street.  From  behind,  he 
leard  a  warning  squeal  and  crack:  that  axle  pin — a  bent  nail,  in  fact — 
had  worked  loose  again,  and  the  washer  with  it,  and  the  wagon  settled 
down  on  one  corner. 

As  he  sat  repairing  the  damage,  he  heard  Mrs.  Eckenrod's  voice  rising 
high  and  angry  in  the  kitchen  behind  him. 

"I  don't  care,  mamma,"  she  said.  "I  think  it's  a  crime  any  nice  little 
boy  shouldn't  join  the  Boy  Scouts." 

"In  Chicago,"  said  her  mother,  "I  saw  them  in  the  parade.  Little 
nigger  Boy  Scouts." 
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Mrs.  Eckenrod  declared,  "In  Chicago  they  got  plenty.  They  have  their 
own  Scout  club;  they  have  their  own  Troop.  In  Hartsdale  already  is  only 
one  colored  boy." 

rfJa.  You  want  your  Rudy  should  be  a  Boy  Scout  with  niggers?" 

Mrs.  Eckenrod  was  clattering  pans  in  the  sink  and  turning  faucets, 
and  in  the  gush  of  water  Dewey's  quaking  ears  could  not  hear  all  that 
she  said.  But  still  she  talked,  after  the  water  was  turned  off. 

".  .  .  would  do  him  a  lot  of  good,  mamma.  Maybe  I  should  talk  to 
Rudy;  maybe  Rudy  should  talk  him  into  it  once.  It  would  do  him  so 
much  good — teach  him  to  be  a  good  man  when  he  grows  up.  Ach,  what 
chance  has  a  little  nigger  boy  got  to  grow  up  to  be  a  good  man?" 

The  grandmother  sighed  heavily,  and  said  something  in  German.  And 
then  words  which  Dewey  could  understand:  "Maybe  Rudy  could  tell 
him  once  he  should  be  a  Boy  Scout,  Frieda." 

And  now  the  wheel  was  fixed,  and  now  Dewey  fled  from  their  voices 
into  the  shade  of  Walnut  Street. 

He  removed  the  pin  from  his  overalls  and  hid  it  away  in  a  pocket.  He 
realized  now  that  he  should  have  known  better  than  to  wear  the  pin 
when  he  stopped  at  Mrs.  Eckenrod's.  But  in  a  later  hour,  as  ounce  by 
ounce  his  wagon  grew  lighter,  he  took  fresh  courage.  In  imagination  he 
adorned  his  sleeves  once  more. 

He  stitched  them  with  the  bee  of  Bee-keeping,  the  torch  of  Scholar- 
ship, the  target  of  Marksmanship,  the  winged  foot  of  Athletics.  He  saw 
himself  fully  uniformed,  with  jaunty  felt  hat  and  Troop  numeral,  with 
canteen  and  cord  and  complicated  knife.  He  stood  upon  a  mountain  and 
signaled  to  every  squadron  that  hiked  within  range  of  his  eyes.  He 
scrubbed,  he  vaulted,  he  carried  baskets  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  final 
glare  of  chivalry  he  staggered  from  a  burning  house  with  an  invalid 
locked  across  his  shoulders.  The  Fire  Chief  himself  was  coming  to  shake 
Dewey's  hand.  .  . . 

But  in  fact  it  was  not  the  fire  chief,  and  the  wagon  was  not  a  new 
glimmering  truck  of  scarlet  and  gold.  The  illusion  dissolved  and  fled; 
before  his  eyes  Dewey  saw  only  a  shabby  wagon  making  its  way  down 
the  length  of  west  Walnut  Street — a  wagon  driven  by  Patterson  McCue, 
Dewey's  own  father,  and  loaded  with  the  damp  purplish  ashes  which  had 
been  piled  in  old  Mr.  Howard's  basement  ever  since  old  Mr.  Howard 
died  last  February. 

Patterson  McCue  said,  in  a  deep  voice,  "Whoa."  The  aged  horse 
stopped  willingly. 

Dewey's  father  grinned  down,  with  black  skin  rolling  away  from  his 
wide  mouth  and  the  gaps  in  his  teeth  showing  plainly.  "How  you  mak- 
ing out,  little  boy?" 
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"Making  out  pretty  good,  Daddy.  Eighty-five  cents,  and  I  got  more 
a-coming." 

The  negro  wiped  his  glistening  forehead  with  a  wadded  bandana. 
"God  done  give  us  a  beautiful  day,  little  boy.  He  sure  give  us  a  beauti- 
ful day!" 

Dewey  said  breathlessly,  "Boy  Scouts  gone  on  a  hike,  Daddy,  right 
past  our  house." 

Patterson  McCue  frowned.  He  shook  his  head,  and  put  away  his 
bandana.  "Maybe  sometime  when  you  get  growed  up,  you  go  and  be 
a  soldier  like  Shafter."  He  cackled  and  nodded  vigorously,  as  if  assuring 
Dewey  that  that  would  be  a  very  fine  thing. 

But  the  boy  said  with  stubbornness,  "I  don't  want  to  be  a  soldier  like 
Shafter." 

"Whole  army!  That's  what  Shafter  said,"  Daddy  declared.  "That 
whole  cavalry  army  regiment,  and  they  all  colored!  Boy  Scoutses  is 
white,  little  boy.  They  don't  want  you.  Black  men  better  stay  with  black 
folks." 

He  creaked  away  down  Walnut  Street  with  the  hind  wheels  of  his 
cart  sagging,  turning  tipsy  beneath  the  weight  put  upon  them.  Dewey 
went  over  and  sold  Mrs.  Jacobson  his  last  bunch  of  lettuce. 

He  was  on  the  homeward  path  now,  for  the  sun  stood  high  and  hot, 
and  the  shadows  of  telephone  poles  were  stubby  blurs  beneath  each  grass- 
grown  base.  Pattering  south  in  Fremont  Street,  he  saw  the  narrow  yard 
and  high,  fresh-shingled  gables  of  Scoutmaster  Pullitt's  residence.  And 
along  the  sidewalk,  coursing  to  meet  him,  came  Scoutmaster  Pullitt's 
little  daughter. 

She  bestrode  her  bicycle  like  a  Tartar  and  she  pumped  with  forceful 
red  legs.  Her  face  was  as  pink  as  her  father's,  her  eyes  glistened.  Noon 
sun  plated  the  glistening  handle-bars  with  silver. 

She  screamed,  "Get  out  of  my  wa-a-ay.  Get  out  of  my  wa-a-ay, 
Dewey  McCue!"  and  before  his  desperate  hand  could  jerk  the  wagon 
aside — could  propel  it  from  her  path — he  felt  the  shock  against  his  hand. 
He  heard  the  smash  of  metal,  the  slap  of  naked  flesh. 

His  world  reeled;  the  maples  stood  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  tall 
houses  were  bending  and  bursting  on  every  side.  The  little  girl's  scream 
was  a  high,  thin  blade  woefully  sharp;  it  split  the  very  sky  apart. 

Dewey  had  stumbled  and  fallen,  when  the  bicycle  struck  his  wagon. 
He  got  up  from  the  sidewalk  with  one  knee  scraped  and  burned,  with 
his  overalls  frayed  open.  He  saw  her  sprawled  amid  the  tangle  of  sharp 
?ent  spokes;  he  saw  the  thrashing  fat  legs  and  the  tight  white  panties, 
md  there  seemed  to  be  blood  all  over  the  landscape. 
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Screen  doors  slammed  and  women  hooted  aloud.  Then  he  had  drawn 
the  girl  from  out  of  the  tangle,  and  his  eyes  could  not  move.  They  froze, 
cold  and  staring,  against  the  spurts  of  bright  red  that  leaped  from  her 
arm. 

Now  her  mother  had  her.  Her  mother  was  screaming,  and  old  lady 
Anderson  was  coming  from  across  the  street,  lumbering  and  exclaiming, 
with  her  skirts  held  high.  A  passing  car  grated  to  a  halt  in  the  road. 

Its  driver  snatched  the  girl  from  her  mother's  grasp  and  said  rapidly, 
"Now,  Mrs.  Pullitt,  come  on.  I  got  my  car  here.  We'll  take  her  right 
down  to  Doctor  Hill's!"  And  once  again  the  faces  turned  toward  Dewey 
with  rage  and  consternation — with  hatred  for  him  and  for  his  wagon, 
and  for  any  benevolence  which  allowed  him  to  tread  the  sidewalks  of 
Hartsdale. 

He  screamed,  "No,  no,  mister!  No,  no.  That's  artery!"  and  he  was 
waving  his  handkerchief  violently.  He  screeched,  "Let  me  put  it  on.  Let 
me  put  it  on!  I  know  how.  I  know  how  to  make  First  Aid!"  And  before 
the  extremity  of  his  passion,  the  doughy  faces  seemed  to  weaken  and 
retreat. 

His  handkerchief  was  not  overly  clean,  but  he  knew  how  to  tie  the 
knots.  His  dark  fingers  fumbled  with  the  wadded  fabric.  He  drew  it 
tight  above  the  little  girl's  elbow,  and  she  howled  and  tried  to  pull  away 
from  him,  and  old  Mrs.  Anderson  boxed  him  across  the  ear. 

"Please,  lady,  please!"  he  ground  out  his  desperate  whisper.  "Listen, 
lady — that's  artery.  I  got  to  put  on  a  tourniquet!" 

And  then  the  voice  of  the  blessed  man  girded  him  with  new  strength 
and  wisdom.  "That's  right,  Mrs.  Pullitt,"  the  man  was  saying.  "That's 
right!  I  saw  a  fellow —  Once  I  saw —  Here,"  he  said,  "you  want  a  stick, 
boy,"  and  he  picked  a  fallen  branch  from  the  grass  and  snapped  it  in 
two. 

Dewey  McCue  sobbed,  "Yes,  sir.  Yes,  mister!  Got  to  have  a  stick." 

He  tied  the  loose  ends  of  the  bloody  handkerchief  tightly  around  the 
gritty,  gray  wood  and  twisted  down,  and  the  smeared  breadth  of 
bandage  fastened  into  the  child's  arm.  The  gushing  jabs  lessened,  now 
they  died;  the  fingers  were  dripping  and  the  lower  arm  was  painted. 
But  no  longer  did  the  fountain  leap. 

The  man  picked  the  child  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  toward  his 
car,  and  women  flocked  beside  him,  and  the  little  girl  cried  and  cried. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  before  it  was  time  for  Dewey  to  go 
uptown  and  wait  for  his  papers  at  the  Record  &  Republican  office,  the 
Boy  Scout  troop  came  back  from  Hogsback. 

They  marched  with  less  vigor  than  they  had  when  faring  forth  that 
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morning.  They  were  tired;  they  walked  by  twos  or  threes,  and  the 
bottoms  of  their  cooking  pans  were  black.  Still  alert  and  powerful,  the 
scoutmaster  strode  in  advance,  his  fat,  brown-stockinged  legs  flashing  in 
military  pace,  his  khaki  blouse  unspotted,  his  face  uplifted  in  holy 
greeting  to  the  world. 

Dewey  waited  outside  the  gate.  He  thought  of  his  brother  Shafter,  in 
the  army  on  the  Border.  He  tried  to  stand  at  parade-ground  attention, 
and  his  arms  were  frozen  stiff  against  his  sides. 

The  scoutmaster  glanced  at  him  and  flipped  a  hand  in  greeting;  then 
suddenly  he  turned  aside,  without  a  backward  look  at  the  tired  boys 
who  ambled  behind. 

"Why,  Dewey,"  he  said,  "you  look  sick!"  His  quick,  friendly  glance 
took  in  the  drooping  eyelids,  the  numerous  stains  so  freshly  dried  on 
Dewey's  overall  legs. 

Dewey  told  him.  He  mumbled  at  first;  and  then,  in  response  to  the 
man's  horrified  ejaculations,  under  the  prodding  of  big  hands  snatching 
at  his  shoulders,  he  poured  forth  the  story.  He  lifted  his  fear-stricken 
eyes  to  the  paling  face  of  the  scoutmaster,  and  the  loosened  jaws  of  the 
staring  Boy  Scouts. 

"How  is  she?"  The  question  came  like  a  whip,  to  make  him  fear  the 
approaching  Monday  when  again  he  would  need  to  drag  his  wagon  along 
the  public  sidewalks  of  Hartsdale.  "How  is  she?" 

He  mumbled,  "Muddy  went  over  to  Mis'  Stearns'  house  and  asked  her 
would  she  please  call  on  the  telephone.  Mis'  Pullitt  told  Mis'  Stearns 
that  Laura  gonna  be  all  right.  Mr.  Doc  Hill,  he  gave  her  stitches  and 
ant — ant — " 

The  scoutmaster  said,  "Anti-tetanus  injection — was  that  it?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  scoutmaster  kept  looking  at  him.  "Dewey,  how  did  you  know 
about  a  tourniquet?" 

He  mumbled,  "Just  read  about  it  in  old  Scout  book  that  Daddy 
brought  home.  Scout  book  said  that  artery  blood  didn't  just  flow,  and 
you  got  to  put  on  tourniquet  if  it  jumps  at  you." 

The  scoutmaster  found  his  voice  again.  "Dewey,"  he  said,  "I  know 
it  wasn't  your  fault.  Laura  is  very  careless  with  her  bicycle!  I've  warned 
her  again  and  again.  Scouts,"  he  addressed  the  staring  group  of  boys 
around  him,  and  some  of  the  color  came  back  into  his  cheeks,  "Scouts, 
don't  you  think  that  was  pretty  good  work  of  Dewey's,  to  put  on  a 
tourniquet?" 

They  murmured  their  assent,  and  they  looked  at  Dewey  with  envious 
eyes.  No  one  of  them,  Dewey  realized  suddenly,  had  ever  had  such  an 
opportunity. 
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"Patrol  Leaders,"  ordered  Scoutmaster  Pullitt,  "Patrol  Leaders,  take 
charge  of  any  troop  equipment  and  return  it  to  the  Scout  hall.  I  must 
hurry  right  home." 

He  swung  away  and  made  a  few  vigorous  strides  through  the  dust, 
and  then  suddenly  he  came  back  and  stood  looking  down  at  Dewey. 
"This  morning,  Dewey,  when  you  approached  me,  didn't  you  have  some- 
thing else  on  your  mind — something  besides  radishes?" 

The  boy  looked  at  him,  but  could  not  speak. 

"You're  good  timber,  Dewey."  The  scoutmaster's  firm,  commanding 
voice  was  softened.  "Why  is  it  you  haven't  joined  the  troop?" 

Khaki  figures  became  clouds  of  dust  before  Dewey's  glazing  eyes. 
"Mr.  Pullitt,  my  folks,  they — " 

The  man  told  him  with  spirit,  "Well,  I  cannot  imagine  for  one  minute 
why  they  should  object — if  you  mean  that  they  do  object!  There  is  noth- 
ing better  for  any  boy  than  Scouting.  I'm  sure,  Dewey,  that  I  can 
persuade  your  parents  to  see  it  in  that  light." 

Again  he  slapped  Dewey  across  the  back.  "Excellent  work.  Quick 
thinking,  my  boy!"  And  he  flung  up  his  hand — a  strong,  plump  hand — 
with  three  fingers  extended  and  thumb  pressing  against  the  little  finger. 
Dewey  saw  the  sign  and  recognized  it. 

The  boys  still  crowded  around  him  after  the  scoutmaster  was  gone. 
They  demanded  more  details  of  the  accident.  They  said,  "For  Pete's 
sake,  Dewey,  why'n't  you  tell  us  you  wanted  to  join  the  Scouts?" 

Manley  Sweazy  beamed  from  his  tall  height.  "By  golly,  Dewey,  I'm 
going  to  have  you  in  my  patrol.  The  Hounds — that's  the  best."  Other 
boys  scuffled  and  wrestled  with  Manley.  They  sneered,  "Ya!  ya!  ya!  The 
Owls  can  beat  the  Hounds  any  time!"  But  Rudy  Eckenrod  whispered 
to  Dewey  that  he'd  better  try  to  get  in  the  Hawkeye  patrol.  That  was 
the  best,  said  Rudy. 

They  told  Dewey  that  he  was  crazy  not  to  have  let  them  know  that 
he  wanted  to  be  a  Scout.  He  grinned  at  last,  feebly,  but  he  could  not 
offer  a  coherent  explanation.  Perhaps  he  would  never  be  able  to  explain 
to  them  how  different  he  was  from  them  all — how  different  he  would 
forever  be. 

t7H*.  Stout,  andtHe  Scout  Stony 

FOR  better  or  for  worse,  /  Will  Do  My  Best  put  me  on  the  National  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Before  I  published  this  story  (Saturday  Evening 
Post,  1939),  I  was  just  another  man  who  looked  back  with  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude on  his  Boy  Scout  days;  after  /  Will  Do  My  Best  I  found  myself  a  kind 
of  high  priest  of  Scouting. 
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If  anyone  is  to  be  thanked  for  this  story,  it  is  Mr.  Murray  McMurray  of 
Webster  City,  Iowa.  He  became  scoutmaster  of  the  local  troop  in  191 3;  as  I 
write  these  lines,  early  in  1944,  he's  still  scoutmaster.  I  was  one  of  his  kids, 
1916-1918,  and  I  saw  the  Boy  Scout  movement  at  its  best  under  Murray.  I 
felt  keenly  the  spiritual  importance  which  any  boy  might  attach  to  being  a 
Boy  Scout,  be  that  boy  white  or  black  or  green  or  any  other  color. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  McMurray  is  by  no  means  the  bright-faced,  rather  senten- 
tious Pullitt  of  this  story.  He  is  a  rangy,  quick-spoken  man  with  a  flair  for 
irony;  in  the  person  of  Pullitt,  I  tried  to  suggest  a  more  obvious  type. 

This  story  kicked  up  considerable  rumpus  among  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  colored  and  non-colored  alike,  but  the  rumpus  was  mainly  en- 
thusiastic. Also  its  inception  created  considerable  disharmony  between  myself 
and  the  then-editor,  Wesley  W.  Stout.  At  the  risk  of  offending,  I  feel  impelled 
to  say  that  Mr.  Stout  was  considerable  of  a  Simon  Legree  where  his  regular 
authors  were  concerned.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  his 
preconceived  notion  of  what  a  particular  story  should  be,  met  with  violent 
disapproval  and  a  rapid-fire  rejection  unless  alterations  were  made. 

Sometimes  these  alterations  were  neither  extensive  nor  painful;  then  they 
were  made.  When  I  first  wrote  I  Will  Do  My  Best  the  scoutmaster  was  a  minis- 
ter and  the  Eckenrod  family  was  called  by  another  name:  Jewish  people  in- 
stead of  Germans.  Mr.  Stout  disapproved  in  both  instances;  he  felt  that  I  had 
introduced  needlessly   controversial   topics. 

As  I  say,  I  made  the  changes  because  they  didn't  detract  particularly  from 
the  story  as  it  stood,  and  the  basic  tale  of  a  Negro  boy  yearning  to  be  a  Scout — 
even  in  a  small  world  populated  wholly  by  white  boys — was  a  story  that  de- 
served and  needed  telling. 

The  only  unfavorable  reaction  voiced  by  the  public  came  in  the  form  of 
a  "nut  letter."  A  lady  presented  her  plaint  in  this  wise: 

"My  Negro  friends  have  pointed  out  two  lapses  which  prevent  the  story 
being  classed  as  A-1....Y0U  have  used  both  'nigger'  and  'darky'  in  the 
story — words  which  the  colored  race  never  use  and  will  not  tolerate  from 
anyone  whom  they  call  Friend.  You  may  care  to  keep  this  in  mind.  .  . ." 

Of  all  silly  reactions,  this  is  about  the  silliest  possible.  One  character  who 
employed  the  term  nigger  is  presented  as  an  ignorant,  cruel  enemy  of  the  pro- 
toganist — a  vicious  force  to  be  met  and  reckoned  with  by  the  indomitable  little 
Dewey.  The  term  darky  is  used  by  a  white  neighbor  insensitive  to  the  domestic 
tragedy  and  danger  besetting  Dewey's  family.  How  in  hell  any  ignoramuses, 
like  the  lady  who  wrote  the  above  criticism,  can  expect  a  writer  to  present 
effectively  one  side  of  a  case  without  presenting  the  antagonistic  reaction  of 
coarse  or  unfriendly  forces,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.   After  twenty-odd 
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years  of  writing  I  should  have  grown  impervious  to  unsolicited  remarks,  favor- 
able or  unfavorable,  but  I  am  thin-skinned  enough  to  still  become  annoyed  at 
the  sheer  stupidity  of  some  human  beings. 

There  was  a  lot  of  fan  mail  on  I  Will  Do  My  Best,  but  no  letter  touched  me 
so  deeply  as  one  from  a  young  colored  man  in  the  West,  who  burned  with  a 
desire  to  be  a  writer,  to  tell  the  secrets  of  his  race  with  dignity  and  clarity, 
and  to  tell  them  through  the  medium  of  popular  magazines  where  millions 
could  observe  what  he  had  to  say. 

As  I  read  his  letter,  I  felt  a  little  guilty  because  of  my  previous  story,  The 
Darkies  Are  Gay;  though — as  I  remarked  in  that  sketch — an  author  should  have 
the  privilege  of  writing  slapstick  if  he  wants  to. 

"I  was  startled,"  wrote  my  young  Negro,  "because  usually  when  black  char- 
acters break  into  any  of  the  slick  fiction  magazines,  they  must  of  necessity  be 
buffoons.  ...  I  have  always  felt  that  readers  would  accept  stories  which  dealt  in  a 
sympathetic,  but  not  maudlin  or  radical  fashion,  with  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro. .  . .  Now  I  have  hope.  Until  this  ice-breaking  story  of  yours,  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  such  a  story  used — but  now  I  may  at  least  write  some 
of  the  tales  I've  wanted  to  write.  If  I  never  sell  a  one  I'll  have  the  pleasure 
of  having  said  my  say.  Until  now  I've  been  too  thrifty  of  my  small  abilities 
to  use  them  on  unsaleable  goods.  And  I  can  use  my  own  name  for  a  change!" 

The  sequel  is  that  I  did  the  obvious  thing:  I  urged  the  young  colored  man 
to  send  me  the  manuscript  of  his  novel  when  it  was  finished — I  knew  that 
he  must  have  a  novel  in  the  offing — and  I'd  do  what  I  could  to  find  a  publisher 
for  him.  Unfortunately  the  novel  was  not  saleable.  There  was  a  lot  of  good 
work  in  it  and  some  beautifully  realistic  sequences;  but  the  whole  possessed  that 
common  fault  of  first  novels:  it  was  consciously  autobiographical  and  hence 
aimless  and  sprawling.  I  still  think  that  the  author  may  in  the  future  do  an 
important  book. 
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THE  HORSE  LOOKED  AT  HIM 


JAMESON  thought  he  saw  something  stirring  on  the  burnt  sullenness  of 
the  desert's  face.  He  thought  he  saw  a  quiver  among  slopes  of  brown  and 
red. 

He  opened  his  dry,  cracked  mouth;  his  mouth  had  been  open  for  a 
long  time,  but  he  opened  it  wider.  He  tried  to  say,  weakly,  "Posse." 

It  wasn't  a  posse.  Jameson  never  thought  he'd  see  the  day  when  he'd  be 
glad  to  have  a  posse  come  smoking  up  to  him;  but  he  reckoned  that  if  a 
man  lived  long  enough,  he  saw  different  days  from  those  he  had  ex- 
pected to  see. 

No  quiver  in  the  blue,  no  twisting  and  dividing  in  the  brown.  . .  . 
Jameson  turned  his  head  and  felt  the  vast,  round  flame  of  sky  searing  his 
eyeballs.  He  managed  to  lift  his  hand,  and  in  the  scant  shade  granted  by 
swollen  fingers,  he  tried  to  find  some  buzzards.  He  couldn't  find  any 
buzzards.  Nothing  lived  on  this  dry  pan  of  desertion — nothing  lived 
here  but  Jameson  and  Poco. 

The  man  twisted  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  and  sighed.  Poco's  head 
lay  against  the  burning  shale  a  few  feet  away;  when  Jameson  stirred, 
the  little  horse  moved  his  neck  with  the  agony  of  a  movement  five 
hundred  times  repeated.  There  were  flies  eating  slowly  away  at  Poco's 
ears.  His  ears  twitched  them  off  now  and  again,  but  the  flies  came  back. 

"How  you  doing?"  Jameson  wanted  to  ask  his  horse. 

Poco  wasn't  doing  so  well.  He  had  done  well,  for  the  five  years 
Jameson  had  ridden  him.  He  had  taken  Jameson  hustling  out  of  towns, 
slapping  along  narrow  mountain  roads  when  the  bullets  squealed  around 
them.  And  there  was  that  night  in  Dundee  when  the  wise  little  horse 
waited  silently  beside  a  dark  doorway,  aloof  from  the  stampede  of  pur- 
suing hoofs,  and  finally  carried  Jameson  away  with  two  bullets  in  his 
arm. 

There  were  marks  on  Poco,  too:  there  was  a  dark  streak  along  his 
sorrel  shoulder,  where  lead  had  branded  him  with  the  only  brand  he 
wore.  There  was  a  knobby  place  on  one  hock,  and  the  contour  of  one 
inquisitive  ear  had  been  misshapen  long  before  the  flies  ever  sat  there. 

Jameson  said  to  the  horse,  "Reckon  you'd  like  a  drink.  So  would  I." 

He  stole  Poco  from  the  Maxwell  ranch,  clear  over  south  of  the  Estella 
Plata  range,  when  Poco  was  only  a  colt.  Jameson  had  raised  Poco  on  a 
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bottle,  so  to  speak — taught  him  to  blow  his  nose  and  keep  his  clothes 
buttoned.  He  was  the  only  kid  Jameson  had  ever  had. 

Now  the  heat-warped  fingers  of  the  man's  hand  stole  down  to  find 
his  revolver  butt,  as  they  had  stolen  a  dozen  times  before.  He  thought, 
Nothing  in  this  country.  Nothing  for  fifty  miles.  I  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  try  to  ride  across.  But  we  made  it,  other  times.  No  water. 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  exposed  the  cylinder  and  saw  the  solitary 
undented  cartridge  cap  which  reposed  on  the  surface  of  powder-grimed 
steel.  One  chamber  was  vacant;  Jameson  never  kept  a  shell  under  his 
hammer.  There  were  five  shiny  little  wafers  looking  at  him;  the  rims 
of  four  were  marred  by  hammer  strokes. 

He  put  the  gun  back  in  its  holster  again,  and  felt  around  his  cartridge 
belt.  His  raw  fingers  rubbed  across  empty  sockets.  Jameson  had  known 
men  who  wore  two  cartridge  belts  but  he  had  never  worn  more  than 
one.  He  had  never  expected  that  posse  to  cling  upon  his  trail  with  such 
wolfish  tenacity. 

The  blue  sky  came  down  and  struck  him  across  the  face.  It  was  a  red 
sky — now  it  was  yellow — now  white.  "Sky,"  he  wanted  to  ask,  "do  you 
see  any  posses?  I  sure  would  like  to  see  one." 

Poco's  ears  fluttered  again,  and  he  tried  to  whinny.  Still  there  was 
moisture  in  his  muzzle,  and  one  bubble  formed  there,  and  then  it  went 
away.  It  was  mighty  strange  that  there  could  be  any  moisture  in  either 
of  them,  after  the  hot  day  and  the  cold  night,  and  the  day  before  that. 

Jameson  said,  "One  of  us  went  wrong.  That  was  a  bad  slide.  I  reckon 
you  might  have  seen  that  crack  in  the  rocks,  but  I  ain't  blaming  you. 
You  seen  plenty  I've  never  seen." 

His  mind  went  away  from  him  for  a  while,  and  came  speeding  back 
amid  the  hearty  hoofs  of  phantom  horses.  There  were  men  in  this 
fantasy:  enemies  who  came  to  gather  him  in,  and  all  the  time  they 
laughed  at  him. 

The  mystic  enemies  said,  "Why  did  you  do  it,  Jimmy  Jameson?  You 
ain't  never  killed  anyone.  Time  was  when  you  were  mighty  charitable 
with  what  you  took  off  the  road.  You're  a  bad  man;  but  a  lot  of  people 
like  you." 

They  said,  in  this  parched  dream  that  formed  within  his  mind,  "It 
wouldn't  have  been  hanging.  We're  the  Law.  We  know.  We've  burned 
powder  and  shoved  lead  at  each  other,  but  you  ain't  really  got  a  bad 
name.  Maybe  you'd  have  spent  a  couple  years  behind  bars,  but  that's 
all.  You  shouldn't  have  tried  the  Llano  Diablo.  No  water  in  the  Llano 
Diablo.  Nobody  goes  there." 

He  thought  that  the  posse  circled  him,  and  then  dismounted  to  pat 
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Poco's  red-hot  flank  and  to  moisten  Jameson's  own  lips  with  cool,  wet 
salve  from  a  canteen.  "You're  an  awful  idiot,"  said  the  posse.  "Here  you 
are:  your  horse  has  got  a  broken  back,  and  it  looks  as  if  both  of  your 
legs  is  busted,  too.  Can't  either  of  you  move.  Can't  even  crawl.  Not 
even  coyotes  go  out  on  the  Llano  Diablo." 

Now  he  awoke  from  his  dream,  and  he  had  the  gun  in  his  hand. 
Twice  he  put  the  muzzle  against  his  own  temple,  and  twice  he  fought 
successfully  to  keep  his  finger  from  tightening.  His  horse  watched  him 
with  glazing  eyes;  again  it  tried  to  lift  its  head. 

"No,"  Jameson  thought.  "By  God,  I  can't!  It's  hell  for  me,  but  I 
reckon  it's  double  hell  for  you." 

Once  more  the  desert  became  a  pasture,  and  in  it  he  saw  a  lush  green 
place  where  Poco  trotted  toward  him,  stiff-legged,  knobby-kneed, 
his  eyes  young  and  coltish.  "Sugar?"  said  Jameson  to  his  darling.  "You 
don't  get  none.  I  ain't  going  to  ruin  your  teeth.  I  got  a  piece  of  apple 
here  .  . ."  and  his  hands  played  with  the  thick,  wiry  mane.  "Reckon 
some  day  you'll  be  a  fine  horse." 

The  sky  changed  from  white  back  into  yellow  and  orange.  The  shadow 
of  a  steep  stone  ridge  grew  longer;  it  went  past  the  two  suffering  shapes 
— the  swollen  mass  of  living  horseflesh — the  dry-skinned,  crippled  man 
who  lay  beside  it. 

"Not  another  night,"  said  Jameson.  "I  can't  stand  it.  Pity  there  ain't 
two  shells.  I  never  realized  I  didn't  have  another  loading  for  this  gun." 

Again  the  muzzle  found  his  temple,  but  the  horse  still  looked  at  him. 

Jameson  breathed  softly.  "O.K.,"  he  croaked.  He  remembered  some- 
thing about  the  Bible  and  a  merciful  man  being  merciful  to  his  beast, 
but  Jameson  would  never  in  this  life  call  Poco  a  beast. 

He  inched  forward,  suffering  horrors  until  he  felt  the  metal  barrel 
sinking  against  Poco's  ear  cavity,  soft  and  warm  and  silky  despite  all 
endurances. 

"Be  seeing  you,"  he  said,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  gun  jumped  loose  from  his  hand.  His  first  thought  was  that  the 
flies  wouldn't  be  bothering  Poco  any  longer. 

He  did  not  know  how  many  dreams  possessed  him,  but  not  many;  the 
night  came  closer  every  second.  And  then  his  ears  picked  out  a  faint 
scrambling,  a  sound  of  sliding  gravel.  Hoof  rims  scraped  the  burnished 
gray  rocks. 

They  rode  up;  they  were  angels  in  leather  and  flannel;  they  wore 
guns.  They  would  carry  Jimmy  Jameson  behind  the  bars,  but  still  they 
were  angels. 

The  sheriff  was  on  his  knees  beside  him. 
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"Can't  understand  it,"  Jameson  whispered.  "So  late.  Nobody  comes 
Llano  Diablo." 

The  sheriff  looked  at  the  dead  horse.  He  shook  his  head,  even  while 
his  hands  moved  to  his  water  bottle. 

"One  shell,"  said  Jameson.  "It  was  him  or  me.  Poco  needed  a  break." 

The  brown,  lined  face  of  the  sheriff  bent  closer,  and  there  were  other 
faces  behind.  Water  touched  Jameson's  lips. 

"Guess  you  got  a  break  yourself,  that  time,"  the  sheriff  said.  "We 
hadn't  come  across  your  trail,  and  we  agreed  to  ride  back  to  Dundee. 
We  were  just  turning  our  horses,  behind  that  hill,  when  we  heard  you 
shoot." 
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DURING  the  winter  of  1938-39  an  old  friend  of  mine  occupied  one  room  in 
the  apartment  which  I  maintained  for  my  working  quarters  in  New  York  City. 
Billy  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  practitioners  of  fiction  who  seldom  think  in 
terms  of  fiction;  most  of  his  books  and  stories  have  been  recounted  tales  out  of 
his  own  immediate  experience  or  observation.  The  plot  for  The  Horse  Looked 
at  Him  was  one  of  his  few  flights  into  the  realm  of  pure  fancy. 

According  to  Billy's  notion,  when  he  sauntered  in  one  afternoon  and  recited 
the  plot,  Jameson  sacrificed  his  last  bullet  on  the  horse  and  later  buzzards  began 
circling  overhead.  The  posse  saw  the  buzzards  as  they  prowled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  and  came  and  rescued  Jameson.  I  thought  it  better — more  sharp 
and  succinct  and  dramatic — to  have  the  posse  actually  hear  the  shot  as  they 
were  turning  away,  and  Billy  agreed. 

We  were  drinking  cocktails.  As  we  talked  on,  Billy  began  to  wonder  how 
much  he'd  get  for  the  story  if  he  managed  to  sell  it.  He  hoped  for  fifty  dollars. 
I  knew  that  I  would  be  paid  $500  for  a  short-short  like  that  and  said  so. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  write  the  story  myself  and  use  my  own 
name,  but  that  I  should  pay  Billy  50  per  cent  of  the  net  profit  received.  We 
collared  my  secretary  just  as  she  was  starting  home,  and  I  dictated  the  story 
then  and  there  in  something  less  than  an  hour,  and  sent  it  to  my  agent.  Within 
a  few  days  Billy  and  I  each  were  modestly  enriched  to  the  extent  which  I  had 
prophesied.  We  thought  that  was  easy  money;  and  I  urged  him  to  find  more 
plots,  but  somehow  it  never  worked  out  again. 

Colliers'  was  the  buyer  of  The  Last  Bullet,  which  is  what  they  called  The 
Horse  Looked  at  Him.  Billy  and  I  scorned  that  title  to  the  end.  The  story  is 
included  here,  not  as  a  sample  of  refined  genius  in  the  narrative  art,  but  merely 
as  an  example  of  what  happens  sometimes  when  a  couple  of  writers  get  together. 
There's  entertainment  and  monetary  profit  in  such  a  meeting.  It's  fun.  I  wish 
it  happened  oftener. 
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THE  WITCH  DOCTOR  OF  ROSY  RIDGE 


THE  old-timers  used  to  tell  tales  about  Granny  Blackshears  and  the  boy 
she  raised  up,  Thin  Jimmy,  and  of  the  mighty  tussle  he  had  with  a  gang 
of  Bobcats  who  came  through  the  woods  to  do  him  harm.  I  reckon  they 
would  tell  those  same  tales  today;  but  now  all  the  old-timers  lie  quiet 
amongst  the  moss. 

And  so  I  will  speak  a  history  which  they  might  utter  if  they  were 
flesh  again.  It  is  true  as  any  tale  can  be,  because  I  got  it  from  my 
mother's  own  lips. 

Before  a  man  can  fathom  the  ways  of  Thin  Jimmy  Blackshears  and 
why  he  wore  amulets  around  his  neck,  and  carried  his  pockets  full  of 
charms,  he  must  listen  to  another  account  sadder  by  far;  and  the  waters 
at  Lorn  Widow  Crossing  still  talk  about  it. 

Because  Granny  Blackshears  herself  was  the  widow  of  the  legend.  Her 
husband  it  was  whose  team  lost  footing  in  a  springtime  flood,  and  went 
twisting  and  fighting  through  the  angry  riffles  until  they  were  drownded, 
and  their  master  along  with  them. 

Yes,  and  more  than  that:  for  the  Blackshears'  daughter  was  smothered 
in  the  currents  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Blackshears'  daughter's  husband 
too.  But  the  elder  woman  held  their  baby  safe  in  her  arms,  after  her 
nearer  relations  were  drownded. 

Then,  according  to  the  story,  Mrs.  Virginia  Blackshears  made  herself 
a  camp  nigh  to  the  water's  edge,  and  there  she  was  abiding  with  her 
grandchild  when  people  chanced  to  find  her;  and  it  was  weeks  before 
the  soundness  of  her  mind  returned. 

Some  say  the  soundness  never  did  return,  and  that  only  a  smidgin  of 
her  wits  resumed  their  proper  place — which  would  account  for  the 
strange  life  she  began  to  lead.  But  wiser  folks  declare  that  no  great 
innocence  clouded  her  memory;  they  say  that  beneath  the  hard  lines  of 
her  little  face  and  under  the  fresh-turned  graying  of  her  hair,  she  was 
wiser  and  kinder  than  many  a  woman  whose  husband  is  alive  and  hearty 
and  willing  to  eat  the  best  she  can  bake,  and  to  pet  her  or  squabble  with 
her  as  the  spirit  moves  him. 

That  was  in  the  earliest  times,  when  Mr.  Blackshears  and  his  horses 
and  relations  were  washed  to  their  death.  Indian  trails  still  ran  crooked 
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through  the  woods,  and  the  timber  was  thick  and  untrodden  enough  to 
hide  miraculous  things.  There  were  catamounts  still  claiming  this  new 
country — or  painters,  as  some  folks  described  them — and  bear  marks 
still  showed  upon  trees  where  the  animals  had  scratched  them.  Fresh- 
arrived  citizens  would  wake  up  sometimes  to  see  Indians  pacing  past 
in  the  moonlight. 

No  matter  how  fierce  and  cruel  the  high,  dark  ridges  seemed  to  other 
folks,  poor  Mrs.  Blackshears  declared  that  the  thickets  and  the  creatures 
prowling  therein  were  the  only  friends  she  had  left  in  this  world.  She 
had  come  from  Kentucky,  Mrs.  Blackshears  had,  and  her  father  was  a 
reckless  man  who  crossed  over  from  Eastern  states  in  the  time  of  Daniel 
Boone.  She  was  brought  up  to  poverty  and  dangers  of  all  kinds;  she  had 
a  plumb  courageous  eye,  and  it  would  have  taken  more  than  a  mouse  to 
send  her  squealing. 

Though  poor,  she  swore  that  she  was  rich,  and  maybe  that  was  the 
reason  some  people  opined  that  her  ways  of  thinking  were  addled 
beyond  recall.  She  said  that  she  owned  every  morsel  of  root  and  nut 
that  grew  in  the  timber — that  snake-root  and  vervain  and  blood-root 
and  mandrake  all  were  hers.  She  believed  that  she  had  especial  claim  on 
every  bluebird's  wing,  and  that  the  feathers  of  the  orioles  were  a  kind 
of  gilt  that  nobody  else  could  purchase.  She  understood  the  activities  of 
shooting  stars  and  lightning  blaze,  and  she  was  never  known  to  be  afraid 
of  fox-fire. 

And  when  thunder  rattled  and  laughed  beyond  the  western  limits  of 
Rosy  Ridge,  she  said  it  spoke  a  language  that  few  other  mortals  could 
interpret;  and  that  some  people's  milk  might  be  turned  to  sourness  by 
the  thunder's  booming,  but  never  hers. 

Deprived  of  husband  and  daughter,  desolate  of  household  goods  and 
skillet  and  spinning  wheel  and  bed  covers  to  wrap  her  in,  she  whispered 
that  the  riches  of  the  woods  were  meant  for  her  and  her  grand-boy,  and 
she  would  take  them.  Her  money  would  be  a  peculiar  kind  of  yellow 
leaf  which  she  dried  and  kept  in  a  bag,  and  her  fat  would  be  the  fat 
of  pines,  and  rattlesnakes  would  leave  her  path  when  she  walked  abroad. 

Oh,  there  were  kind  people  even  when  they  dwelt  so  far  apart  and 
when  every  cabin  had  a  hog-pen  finish.  They  tried  to  do  the  best  they 
could  by  her.  I  reckon  there  were  half  a  dozen  families  in  the  region 
who  would  have  taken  the  Blackshears  woman  to  board  and  sleep  and 
toil  with  them — to  treat  her  like  a  maiden  aunt,  perhaps,  and  let  her 
share  their  pone  and  hominy,  and  eat  the  meat  their  men  brought  home 
— since  she  had  no  man  to  fetch  a  haunch  of  venison  to  her. 

But  she  was  independent-minded.  Maybe  violent  misfortunes  had 
strengthened  her  independence  and  taught  her  to  build  little  trust  in 
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human  love,  since  it  could  easily  be  swept  away  when  the  waters  rose. 

Sole  alone  she  dwelt,  and  she  became  a  doctor  to  be  summoned  in  time 
of  need.  Many  were  the  horses'  hoofs  that  cut  the  trail  towards  her  door 
in  the  night-time.  Granny  Blackshears'  fame  went  abroad,  far  over  past 
Billingsgate  and  up  into  mountains  that  block  the  sky  a  day's  journey 
to  the  south. 

The  panthers  were  killed  and  the  brush  thinned  down  somewhat,  and 
the  last  Indians  came  bedraggled  to  the  doors  and  begged  for  whiskey. 
And  the  hair  on  Granny  Blackshears  turned  yellow-white  and  stringy; 
and  some  said  that  she  was  a  witch. 

But  no  witch  who  ever  rode  upon  a  broomstick  had  such  soothing 
ways  with  a  baby  that  was  puny.  And  some  folks  do  recite  that  Granny 
Blackshears  signed  a  compact  with  the  Devil  himself;  but  if  that  is  true, 
the  Devil  taught  her  what  to  do  when  young  mothers  lay  gasping  for 
breath,  or  when  strong  men  had  flayed  themselves  with  mishandled  axes 
and  the  proud  flesh  started  to  grow.  I  reckon  his  name  wasn't  the  Devil 
at  all — not  Him  who  taught  her  year  by  year  the  wondrous  things  she 
managed  to  do.  For  if  her  riches  lived  yonder  among  the  pale  clumps  of 
liverwort,  her  God  lived  up  those  gullies  too. 

Her  cabin  was  a  lonely  one,  and  I  have  heard  that  in  early  days  she 
made  her  bed  in  a  cave.  But  finally  she  managed  a  log  house. 

Granny  Blackshears  was  no  spring  lamb  when  first  she  met  her 
tragedy  at  Lorn  Widow  Crossing;  she  aged  more  rapidly  than  even  a 
hard-working  housewife  of  that  time,  and  people  called  her  Granny 
from  the  start.  But  she  didn't  mind.  She  was  intent  on  raising  her 
orphaned  grandchild,  and  raise  him  she  did. 

The  child  grew  wild  as  a  ground-hog,  and  able  to  move  faster  on  his 
feet.  Jimmy  was  his  name;  by  the  time  the  boy  had  seen  five  summers 
he  was  called  Thin  Jimmy,  because  of  the  way  the  bones  showed  in  his 
face. 

It  is  told  that  she  fed  him  on  fox  food  and  wolf  food  and  coon  food, 
but  you  can  take  a  lick  of  salt  along  with  that.  Still,  victuals  were  scarce 
in  Granny's  cabin  during  plenty  of  winters,  and  frosty  air  and  a  corn- 
shuck  bed  never  put  meat  on  anybody's  bones,  no  matter  how  health- 
giving  such  a  life  may  be. 

Thin  Jimmy  was  ungainly  looking  as  he  grew  older,  but  he  could 
clirrfb  a  tree  in  a  way  to  make  any  squirrel  look  sick.  I  reckon  if  he  had 
had  a  tail,  he  could  have  hung  by  it,  possum  fashion,  for  he  got  his  first 
training  hanging  onto  Granny  Blackshears'  shoulders;  and  she  had  a  kind 
of  papoose  arrangement  to  tie  him  in,  when  she  went  abroad  on  her 
doctoring  business, 
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When  he  got  old  enough,  Thin  Jimmy  kept  house  for  Granny  whilst 
she  was  gone,  and  other  children  believed  that  he  entertained  spooks  and 
lizards  and  wildcats  all  together.  To  joke  about  Thin  Jimmy — to  make 
outrageous  sport  of  his  long  arms  and  legs  and  his  fierce,  hard  face  was 
one  kind  of  occupation;  but  to  meet  him  in  the  berry  bushes  was  an- 
other. Many  was  the  youngun  who  came  hightailing  home  with  eyes 
popping  and  wind  clean  gone,  gasping  out  the  fearsome  news  that  he 
had  met  Thin  Jimmy  amongst  the  brambles. 

And  children  believed  that  Thin  Jim  could  walk  abroad  at  night  even 
when  the  moon  and  stars  were  concealed  by  clouds,  and  that  he  had  cat 
eyes  to  see  around  the  tree  trunks.  He  wore  buckskin  and  linsey-woolsey; 
he  had  a  coonskin  cap  all  rough  and  scraggly  atop  his  unshorn  head. 

Many's  the  time  that  he  was  seen  loping  through  the  woods  like  a 
scairt  deer,  when  people  came  nigh.  For  he  didn't  understand  that  most 
of  the  younguns  would  have  cut  and  run  if  he  had  said  Boo;  and  he  was 
shy  and  secretive  and  retiring  through  all  the  years  of  his  growth. 

He  was  found,  sometimes,  laying  quiet  beside  the  pools  that  formed 
behind  fallen  trees  on  the  edges  of  Agony  Creek.  His  moccasins  made 
tracks  in  strange  places  when  snow  was  on  the  ground.  As  he  grew 
older,  he  acquired  himself  a  rifle-gun  and  was  said  to  be  skillful  with  it. 
Wild  turkeys  now  cooked  on  Granny's  fire,  and  rabbits  stewed  in  their 
gravy  whenever  the  old  lady  had  a  mind  for  such  fare. 

Far  above  six  feet  Thin  Jimmy  grew,  before  he  was  seventeen.  His 
legs  and  arms  and  chest  were  thin,  but  they  were  hard  as  old  hides  at  the 
tanner's.  His  hair  hung  dense  and  stringy  to  his  shoulders,  and  the  first 
fluff  of  manhood's  beard  showed  like  a  gray  lichen  on  his  face. 

He  accumulated  money  too — at  least  in  such  amount  as  Granny 
Blackshears  needed  to  purchase  herself  things  of  comfort.  For  he  dug 
gentian  roots  and  dried  them,  and  carried  quantities  down  to  the  trading 
store  at  Delight.  It  was  a  moment  of  wonderment  when  Thin  Jimmy 
dropped  his  little  pack  upon  the  counter,  and  told  the  man  to  weigh 
what  he  had  brought. 

Yes,  he  must  have  been  a  comfort  to  poor  old  Granny  Blackshears' 
heart;  she  led  a  meager  life,  except  for  him.  Her  only  relation  with 
other  folks  was  when  they  were  sick  or  when  plentiful  troubles  roosted 
on  their  doorsills.  She  saw  miseries  through  all  her  years,  and  devoted 
herself  only  to  finding  out  the  remedies  if  she  could.  And  sometimes  I 
wonder  what  she  and  the  boy  talked  about,  in  the  mysteriousness  of 
nights  when  they  sat  within  their  home,  and  when  there  was  no  neces- 
sary curing  to  be  done  elsewhere.  But  it's  certain  fact  that  she  taught 
Thin  Jimmy  how  to  read  and  how  to  write  his  name,  and  more  than 
that. 
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The  Rosy  Ridge  medical  doctor  in  those  days,  and  the  only  doctor 
for  miles  around,  was  named  Doctor  Hardaway  Mercer;  you  could  make 
no  joke  about  his  name,  for  his  way  of  life  was  never  hard.  He  was 
a  genial  and  good-tempered  man  unless  badly  roused,  and  when  highty- 
tighty  folks  used  to  assail  the  notion  of  what  they  called  granny-izing 
and  witch-doctoring,  Doctor  Hardaway  Mercer  would  merely  chuckle. 

He'd  say  that  where  there  was  so  much  smoke,  there  must  be  some 
flame;  he  held  opinion  that  Granny  Blackshears  did  more  good  than 
harm,  with  all  her  roots  and  dried  leaves  and  queer  understandings. 

"I  reckon  she  hain't  got  a  license,"  Doctor  Mercer  would  say.  "I 
reckon  she  doesn't  know  the  oath  of  Hippocrates — but  it's  my  belief 
that  she  observes  it."  And  then  he'd  laugh  deep  within  his  heavy  chest 
and  tug  knowingly  at  his  whiskers,  and  go  striding  up  Agony  Creek 
with  a  pole  over  his  shoulder. 

For  he  enjoyed  angling  after  the  tender  little  fish  that  flickered  them- 
selves amongst  the  colored  riffles,  better  than  he  did  fishing  for  ailments 
in  mankind's  inner  regions,  though  I  reckon  he  was  successful  at  both. 
He  was  a  widower-man,  and  his  pride  and  joy  was  in  his  little  daughter 
Adela;  and  when  she  was  grown  up  enough  to  trot  along  with  him  on 
his  fishing,  he  had  her  trot. 

There  she  stood  one  day,  in  the  shallower  flows  of  Agony  Creek,  and 
it  was  the  same  summer  that  Thin  Jimmy  Blackshears  had  come  to  be 
seventeen.  Adela  Mercer  was  only  twelve,  but  her  feet  were  the  prettiest 
sight  that  the  sleek  little  leeches  and  water  skaters  ever  saw. 

Her  father  had  gone  upstream  to  whip  the  quieter  pools  with  his  fly, 
and  Adela  had  decided  to  catch  herself  some  craw-daddies.  She  stood 
there  with  the  water  talking  around  her  legs,  and  her  long  black  hair 
hanging  thick  to  her  waist.  Her  hair  was  so  black  that  the  sun  seemed 
to  find  silver  shadows  amidst  its  softness. 

Her  luck  at  craw-dad  catching  was  bad,  because  she  was  fearful  lest 
the  craw-daddies  nip  her  fingers.  Then  Thin  Jimmy  Blackshears  came 
from  the  willows,  quieter  than  any  water  snake,  and  showed  her  how 
to  catch  them. 

tcCraw-dad  nippers,"  he  said.  "They're  mighty  good.  You  keep  them 
in  your  pocket,  little  girl,  and  you'll  never  suffer  miseries  of  the  stom- 
ach." 

Perhaps  because  she  was  so  small  and  gentle  and  trusting,  he  took 
the  little  girl  to  a  grassy  place  above  the  bank,  and  there  he  said  he'd 
show  her  things.  And  he  opened  up  a  kind  of  pouch  he  carried  within 
his  clothes,  and  it  was  full  of  mixed-up  wonders.  There  was  a  mad-stone 
and  a  snake-stone  and  a  blood-stone,  and  there  was  a  piece  of  turtle 
shell  and  some  dried  toenails,  and  even  the  white  tooth  of  a  bull. 
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And  then  he  showed  her  what  he  wore  around  his  neck  upon  a  piece 
of  greasy  string:  a  squirrel's  tooth  to  make  him  forecast  the  things  to 
come,  and  a  wolf's  fang  to  make  him  brave.  And  sewed  tight  against 
his  coonskin  cap,  he  had  a  string  of  snake  rattles;  as  long  as  he  wore 
them,  Thin  Jimmy  declared,  his  head  would  never  ache.  He  had  a  dead 
spider,  too,  and  pink  pearls  that  came  in  clams.  And  the  queerest  thing 
of  all  was  the  stone  which  he  called  a  toad-stone  because  it  was  shaped 
that  way,  and  when  he  had  it  no  poison  could  affect  him. 

Along  with  these  preventions  that  he  toted  wherever  he  went,  he 
understood  that  humankind  is  weak  and  subject  to  a  million  ills.  He  had 
learned  a  sight  from  Granny  Blackshears  about  plants  and  herbs  and 
Indian  tonics,  and  he  poured  this  wisdom  out  into  the  little  girl's  ears, 
as  if  he  were  glad  to  have  someone  to  talk  to. 

But  when  her  father  came  downstream  and  hailed  the  child,  Thin 
Jimmy  went  slithering  away  into  the  thickets  so  fast  that  the  little  girl 
rubbed  her  eyes. 

"Adela,"  inquired  Doctor  Hardaway  Mercer,  "were  you  scairt  of  Thin 
Jimmy?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  said  she  wasn't  scairt  no  way.  But  she  clung 
close  against  her  father's  side  as  they  went  home;  and  after  that  she 
would  never  squint  at  a  new  moon  through  window  glass  without  turn- 
ing something  over  in  her  pocket;  she  dreamed  about  mad-stones  on 
more  nights  than  one. 

And  maybe  Thin  Jimmy  Blackshears'  dreams  had  been  occupied  solely 
with  mad-stones  and  such  implements,  up  until  that  time.  But  from 
then  on,  a  small  and  skinny  girl  with  calm  brown  eyes  must  have  walked 
in  them. 

Naturally  she  was  far  too  young  for  romancing,  and  in  any  case  Thin 
Jimmy  was  far  too  savage  and  shy  to  think  of  courting  any  female 
mortal  that  ever  breathed.  Still,  it  can  be  imagined  that  he  considered 
her  hair  glossier  than  the  soft  feathers  of  a  blackbird,  and  her  voice  as 
trusting  and  full  of  wonderment  as  the  green  peepers  of  spring  when 
they  played  their  fiddles  in  the  grass. 

A  fat  partridge  found  its  way  somehow  to  Doctor  Mercer's  front 
stoop,  and  there  it  lay  when  the  doctor's  sister  by  marriage,  Miss  Eulalie 
Kershaw,  went  out  to  sweep  the  step  one  fine  morning.  And  later  in 
the  season  there  was  a  brace  of  plump  squirrels,  and  people  wondered 
that  Thin  Jimmy  would  have  the  courage  to  creep  so  close  to  civiliza- 
tion as  the  outskirts  of  Delight,  to  leave  these  gifts  for  the  child  who 
had  touched  his  fancy. 

And  when  spring  moved  over  the  land  again,  it  was  Adela  Mercer 
herself  who  went  frequent  to  the  stoop  to  see  if  Thin  Jimmy  had  fetched 
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a  present  out  of  the  forest.  Sometimes  there  were  violets  and  sometimes 
the  little  thread-flowers,  paler  and  more  delicate  than  any  other  wild 
thing  a-growing;  and  once  there  were  pearls  from"  clam-shells  taken  out 
of  the  river  far  away.  Things  like  this  Adela  kept  as  a  kind  of  treasure. 
She  had  a  colored  Christmas  box  in  which  she  stored  her  ribbons  and 
other  girlish  truck:  the  dried  flowers  given  her  by  Thin  Jimmy,  and 
the  pearls  too,  were  cherished  there. 

Her  aunt  used  to  rare  around  at  such  doings — as  season  after  season 
went  by,  with  uncommon  tributes  laid  before  Adela's  door. 

"He's  wild  as  a  civet-cat,"  she  would  cry  in  dudgeon  to  Doctor  Mer- 
cer. "He's  the  offspring  of  an  old-witch-granny,  and  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  Adela's  accepting  presents  from  a  timber-bred  critter  like  him." 

But  Doctor  Mercer  just  laughed.  He  wanted  to  know  if  her  aunt 
would  have  Adela  kick  the  bouquets  off  the  porch,  and  feed  the  game  to 
the  hog  he  was  fattening. 

"Never  you  mind,"  cried  Miss  Eulalie.  "Adela  is  growing  tall  and 
comely  all  of  a  sudden,  and  it's  time  you  gave  serious  thought  to  the 
matter.  Why,"  Miss  Eulalie  clattered  away,  "there  were  a  dozen  young 
bucks  rolling  eyes  at  her,  when  we  attended  the  last  play-party  at  the 
Baggetts'.  I'd  sooner  see  her  coloring  up  when  one  of  the  Billins  boys 
looked  at  her." 

And  it  wasn't  asking  much  to  have  that  occur.  For  by  the  time  Adela 
Mercer  was  in  her  earliest  womanhood,  the  men  of  the  neighborhood 
would  go  far  out  of  their  way  to  pass  her  house  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  behind  the  vines.  And  foremost  in  the  crew  rode  young  Letcher, 
second  son  of  the  Billinses. 

There  was  a  scad  of  Billins  boys — twelve  in  all,  when  the  record  was 
complete — though  some  died  when  they  were  babes.  But  in  those  days 
there  were  Zeke  and  Letcher  and  Jack,  grown  more  or  less  to  man's 
estate,  with  three  younguns  trailing  them.  Their  father  was  a  substantial 
person  who  farmed  good  acres  in  good  fashion,  and  conducted  a  saw- 
mill into  the  bargain.  But  he  ruled  his  boys  with  an  easy  hand,  and  most 
citizens  agreed  that  he  didn't  rule  them  hard  enough. 

Certain  it  is  that  Letcher  was  a  tribulation  to  the  schoolmaster  and 
a  sore  trial  to  other  people  in  the  community,  when  he  outgrew  his  shirt- 
tail  days.  He  had  a  claybank  horse  that  he  rode  like  greased  lightning, 
and  at  the  Christmas  season  Letcher  and  his  ornery  friends  would  get 
full  of  Christmas  cheer  and  go  whooping  and  shooting  around  the 
neighborhood.  They  had  a  kind  of  band  or  army,  those  boys  did,  and 
called  themselves  the  Bobcats,  and  every  Bobcat  wore  a  fur  tail  of  that 
variety  sewed  to  his  hat. 

They  were  nothing  like  so  mean  as  the  Dessark  boys  who  galloped 
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those  hills  in  later  periods;  their  inclinations  were  not  towards  robbery 
and  murder,  like  the  night-riders  who  followed  them.  But  they  han- 
kered to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  do  frantic  stunts,  and  perform 
pranks  that  quieter  boys  might  shun.  They  were  known  to  shoot  gourds 
off  each  other's  heads,  and  to  frighten  old  ladies  with  ticktacks  against 
their  windows;  and  once  five  cats  came  into  prayer-meeting,  stepping 
high  with  paper  boots  tied  on  their  feet,  and  it  was  the  Bobcats  who 
sent  them  there. 

Old  Doctor  Mercer  didn't  mind  their  dangerous  ways  or  their  foolish- 
ness. "Boys  will  be  boys,"  he  said,  although  several  of  these  were  rapidly 
lengthening  into  manhood,  and  should  have  devoted  themselves  to 
soberer  ambitions.  And  Doc  wasn't  annoyed  when  Letcher  Billins 
started  tying  his  claybank  in  front  of  the  Mercer  house,  and  coming  in 
to  amuse  Adela  with  sprightly  talk  and  circus  tricks. 

Miss  Eulalie  was  in  no  way  annoyed  either:  Abraham  Billins  was  be- 
lieved to  be  worth  eight  thousand  in  cold  cash,  and  the  saws  in  his  mill 
hummed  hourly  as  more  and  more  people  moved  into  the  vicinity  and 
felt  the  need  of  lumber.  Zeke  Billins  was  a  sickly  young  man,  and  who 
knew  how  long  he  might  last  if  a  fever  got  hold  of  him?  Letcher  Billins 
was  next-to-the-eldest,  and  doubtless  he  would  settle  into  some  kind  of 
decency  if  he  inherited  the  family  fortunes. 

Miss  Eulalie  had  an  eye  to  future  comfort;  she  had  an  ear  that  could 
catch  the  ring  of  a  thin  dime  clear  across  the  neighborhood.  So  she 
smiled  when  she  saw  that  pale  horse  gnawing  the  fence  palings,  and 
she  reckoned  Letcher  wasn't  half  so  untamed  as  a  certain  thin  person 
in  buckskins  who  came  creeping  through  the  thickets  to  drop  his  wild- 
flowers  at  the  doorstep,  and  vanish  away  again  without  ever  a  soul  laying 
eyes  on  him. 

The  gentian  roots  grew  and  the  wild  turkeys  gobbled;  fish  still 
flicked  themselves  in  the  waters  where  Doc  Mercer  commonly  sought 
them. 

As  for  Thin  Jimmy  Blackshears,  he  spent  his  time  in  bottling  hen's 
oil  for  Granny,  and  stewing  up  tobacco  and  mutton  tallow  as  she 
needed  them;  and  he  was  stripping  out  the  inner  bark  of  butternut 
trees  and  tincturing  the  blood-root,  and  counting  crows  upon  the  wing 
for  weather  prophecy,  just  as  he  always  did. 

And  as  for  Adela  Mercer,  she  had  grown  pretty  and  mildly  plump; 
there  was  pink  within  her  skin,  and  her  eyes  laughed  when  they  looked 
at  you.  I  don't  know  whether  they  laughed  when  she  looked  at  Letcher 
Billins  or  not,  but  he  was  around  there  most  of  the  time  for  her  to  look 
at.  People  said  that  Letcher  was  an  eligible  young  man  despite  his  crazy 
activities  and  his  ornery  ways  with  the  Bobcats.  What  he  needed  in  his 
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life  was  a  settling  influence,  and  likely  Adela  Mercer  would  award  it 
to  him. 

Bitter  trials  do  not  come  singly  as  a  rule,  and  now  Doctor  Hardaway 
Mercer  had  the  first  tribulation  which  had  visited  him  since  his  wife 
died  many  years  before.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a  runaway  back  in 
Kentucky,  where  his  only  brother  was  mortally  hurt,  and  the  family 
wrote  a  letter  to  Doctor  Mercer  while  the  brother  lay  a-dying. 

Mercer  had  to  pack  and  go;  it  was  a  long  journey;  he  had  to  tend 
his  brother  devotedly  when  he  got  there,  and  when  the  man  died  there 
were  the  children  to  see  after,  and  a  million  business  disturbances  to 
straighten  out  for  the  widow. 

And  through  all  those  weeks  of  worry,  there  was  unhappiness  oc- 
curring within  Hardaway  Mercer's  own  home,  nigh  to  the  town  of 
Delight.  His  child  Adela  was  stricken  with  a  misery.  She  thinned  down 
unreasonably,  and  she  complained  of  anguish  in  her  side  and  under  her 
shoulder.  Her  skin  no  longer  looked  as  if  rose  petals  lay  upon  it. 

There  were  some  people  inclined  towards  sentimentality  who  said 
that  she  needed  her  father's  return,  as  a  sole  and  certain  cure:  motherless 
daughters  were  apt  to  hold  their  fathers  close  to  their  hearts,  and 
perhaps  Adela  was  pining  for  the  doctor.  There  were  others,  more  literal- 
minded,  who  declared  that  Miss  Eulalie  Kershaw's  cooking  was  the  cause 
of  it  all. 

Well,  Adela  was  sick  enough;  she  wouldn't  eat,  and  she  experienced 
pain  and  fever.  The  only  other  doctor  in  the  neighborhood  lived  at 
Billingsgate,  and  he  was  a  harsh  man  who  had  quarreled  with  Hardaway 
Mercer  on  some  matter  of  profession.  Miss  Eulalie  Kershaw  said  she'd 
be  blowed  up  with  gunpowder  before  she'd  summon  the  Billingsgate 
man,  and  that  she  knew  enough  to  cure  any  two  girls  the  size  of  Adela. 

She  brought  bottles  from  the  doctor's  shelves,  and  I  reckon  she  used 
them  all.  She  poured  everything  from  Indian  Cathartic  Syrup  to  Colby's 
Cholera  Tincture  down  that  poor  girl's  throat.  She  gave  her  Wahoo 
Tonic  and  Wilson's  English  Worm  Cakes,  and  she  rubbed  her  back 
with  Kittredge's  Salve.  She  gave  her  Alcoholic  Extract  of  Ignatia 
Amara,  too. 

But  the  prime  cure  she  offered  was  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup; 
Aunt  Eulalie  said  if  that  didn't  fetch  Adela  into  bounding  health,  noth- 
ing else  would.  And  the  hollows  under  Adela  Mercer's  eyes  grew  deeper, 
and  she  lay  listless  upon  her  pillows. 

No  one  of  the  neighbors  dared  to  summon  Granny  Blackshears.  Miss 
Eulalie  Kershaw,  with  her  specs  and  her  big  teeth  and  her  loud  voice, 
was  now  Adela's  guardian,  and  Miss  Eulalie  held  no  brief  for  granny- 
izing. 
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"Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  cured  folks  afore  this,"  said  Miss 
Eulalie.  "Take  it,  child!  It's  good  enough  for  what  ails  you." 

The  neighbors  grew  alarmed.  Mrs.  Drummond  it  was  who  wrote  to 
Doctor  Mercer  that  he'd  best  hasten  home  from  Kentucky  and  see  to 
things,  or  else  he'd  have  to  stand  beside  a  grave  when  he  did  come.  It 
was  miserable  to  observe  the  Mercer  house,  from  whence  good  cheer 
and  kindness  and  laughter  had  always  come  forth,  now  turned  grim 
and  silent — with  the  blinds  pulled  down  and  the  daughter  fever-ridden. 

I  reckon  Letcher  Billins  was  reasonably  upset.  He'd  bounce  in  every 
day  to  see  how  Adela  was  faring,  and  once  he  brought  her  a  bottle  of 
scent,  and  another  time  a  box  of  chocolate  drops  that  he  had  rode  all 
the  way  to  Billingsgate  to  purchase  for  her.  But  it  was  whispered  that 
other  eyes  than  his  watched  the  house  on  frequent  occasions,  and  that  a 
tall  shape  was  heard  to  go  rustling  away  through  the  leaves,  close  before 
dawn  or  after  the  dusk  had  fallen. 

Sure  enough,  Jimmy  Blackshears  must  have  heard  of  Adela  Mercer's 
ailment;  and  so  had  everybody  else  in  the  Rosy  Ridge  country.  But 
Thin  Jim  was  so  withdrawn  into  his  solitary  pursuits  that  he  dared  not 
pull  the  Mercer  latch-strings  unbidden. 

There  came  a  night  when  Adela  didn't  know  the  neighbor  women 
who  waited  nigh  her  bed,  nor  recognize  her  Aunt  Eulalie.  Her  eyes 
stared  through  them  as  if  they  had  been  window-glass,  and  she  quoted 
strange  words  aloud  in  her  restlessness  and  in  all  the  pain  of  her  sick- 
ness. 

She  spoke  up  through  layers  of  fever,  and  she  said  that  shoemakers' 
children  never  had  shoes;  she  said  that  she  was  a  doctor's  daughter — the 
child  of  a  man  who  had  cured  many — but  now  there  was  no  one  to 
cure  her. 

Then  Mrs.  Andrew  Drummond  went  a-flying  home,  to  tell  old  An- 
drew of  the  weakness  and  danger  that  beset  Adela,  and  how  nigh  she 
seemed  coming  to  her  end. 

Andrew  Drummond  said  angry  words.  He  pulled  on  his  boots  and 
poured  himself  a  drink  from  his  flask. 

"Aye,"  he  said,  "she's  a  winning  lass,  and  I'll  not  be  the  man  to  stand 
idly  by  and  see  her  come  to  harm!  It's  dark  the  night,  and  Eulalie  Ker- 
shaw is  an  old  rullion,  but  I'm  away  to  fetch  Granny  Blackshears!" 

Then  up  he  rode,  six  miles  along  the  chilly  length  of  Rosy  Ridge,  and 
he  was  as  angry  and  as  frightened  as  any  Scotchman  could  be — or  any 
native  Missourian  either,  for  that  matter.  He  knocked  upon  the  door  of 
Granny  Blackshears'  cabin,  as  so  many  other  plaintive  people  had 
knocked  before  him.  When  the  door  opened,  it  was  a  man  who  lifted 
the  latch,  and  Thin  Jimmy  was  the  man. 
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"No,"  said  he,  "Granny  ain't  to  home,  nor  will  she  be.  The  Huckstep 
babe  and  mother  are  badly  took,  over  at  Lorn  Widow,  and  she's  there 
a-tending  them." 

Sweat  stood  out  on  Andrew  Drummond's  forehead. 

"Look  you  here,  Thin  Jimmy,"  he  cried,  "there's  naught  to  be  done 
for  Adela  Mercer  but  what  your  granny  can  do!  Aye,  the  lass  is  wan- 
dering in  her  wits  the  night." 

Thin  Jimmy  stood  there,  tall  and  strange  in  his  wool  and  buckskins, 
and  he  looked  down  at  Mr.  Drummond.  "She's  bad  took?" 

"Weeks  agone!"  exclaimed  Andrew  Drummond.  "She's  no  better 
now.  The  fever  was  high  within  her  when  my  woman  left  the  house; 
and  the  poor  bairn  talks  about  her  side,  and  she  makes  an  ourie  noise 
when  she  tries  to  breathe." 

Candle-light  shone  against  Andrew  Drummond's  eyes,  and  he  couldn't 
examine  Thin  Jimmy's  face.  "Well,  I  can  go  down  myself,"  Thin  Jimmy 
whispered,  for  all  his  shyness.  "It  sounds  as  if  it  might  be  a  liver  inflam- 
mation." 

Old  Andrew  Drummond  drew  his  tartan  shawl  close  around  his 
shoulders.  "Has  your  granny  taught  you,  lad,  aught  of  what  she 
knows?" 

"I  reckon,"  said  Thin  Jimmy,  "that  she's  taught  me  all." 

"Aye,"  Drummond  told  him.  "I  brought  a  led  horse  along.  Fetch 
your  paraphernalia,  now,  and  come  away  with  me." 

Thin  Jimmy  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  cabin,  and  there  were  stored, 
on  shelves  and  hooks  and  pegs,  a  million  pokes  and  bottles  and  little 
bundles  of  bark  and  dried  weeds.  Most  carefully  he  selected  several 
things  and  wrapped  them  together;  and  he  fetched  them  all  those  miles 
down  to  the  Mercer  house,  riding  silent  behind  Andrew. 

Adela  was  having  a  miserable  time  when  they  got  there.  Neighbor 
women  had  come  into  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Drummond  had  returned  as 
well.  Deliriousness  no  longer  overcame  Adela,  though  the  appearance  of 
her  face  was  terrible  to  see,  and  her  coughing  too,  and  the  pain  with 
which  she  breathed.  It  was  years  since  Thin  Jimmy  had  stood  nigh  to 
her,  for  all  the  presents  he  had  deposited  on  her  stoop;  she  stared  up, 
wondering  out  of  her  big  brown  eyes,  and  he  looked  just  as  wondering. 

At  last  that  wild  young  man  did  find  his  voice,  and  he  asked  her  the 
questions  he  needed  to  ask,  and  he  found  just  where  the  pain  was 
plaguing  her.  The  neighbor  women  got  over  their  awe  of  him,  and 
loosened  up  and  told  him  things  which  Adela  hadn't  told  about  herself; 
although  Miss  Eulalie  sat  over  by  the  lamp  and  glared  and  sniffed. 

Then  Thin  Jimmy  asked  Andrew  Drummond  to  lead  him  into  the 
kitchen  where  the  stove  lids  were  red.  He  opened  the  bundles  he  had 
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brought,  and  he  took  out  handfuls  of  smartweed  and  wormwood  and 
the  bark  of  sumach  roots,  and  these  things  Jimmy  put  into  a  pot  to 
boil. 

"They  were  gathered  correct,"  he  said.  "They  were  gathered  at  the 
right  time  of  the  moon,  and  they  were  cured  according  to  the  ways 
that  Granny  knows.  And  now  I'll  do  what  I  can.  But  in  the  meantime, 
here  are  some  other  medicines  for  you  to  put  in  her  bed,  and  let  her 
keep  them  nigh  her  all  the  time."  And  he  gave  to  Andrew  Drummond 
a  small  dried  potato,  and  a  knuckle  from  a  pig's  foot,  and  a  pair  of 
craw-dad  claws. 

Well,  that  was  witchery  all  right,  but  old  Andrew  was  willing  to 
grasp  at  any  hope  offered.  So  he  wrapped  them  according  to  instruc- 
tions, and  his  wife  put  them  close  beside  Adela's  body  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes. 

Out  from  the  kitchen  appeared  Thin  Jimmy,  and  he  had  boiled  the 
strength  from  the  weeds  and  bark  that  were  stewing;  and  then  he  had 
strained  and  boiled  them  further.  He  added  lard  too,  and  turpentine; 
but  because  he  was  a  man  and  because  he  was  scairt  of  all  the  world, 
and  perhaps  most  especially  of  young  females,  he  had  Mrs.  Drummond 
proceed  from  there. 

The  woman  rubbed  that  stuff  around  the  painful  portions  of  Adela 
Mercer,  and  pressed  a  flannel  cloth  above  the  mixture  again  and  again, 
and  passed  a  hot  iron  over  the  flannel. 

"You  got  to  heat  it  in,"  Thin  Jimmy  had  cautioned  her.  "You  got 
to  keep  heating  it  in,  or  it  will  bring  no  relief  to  her  internals." 

More  kinds  of  doctoring  he  had  ready  to  hand,  and  he  employed 
them.  He  cooked  up  mandrakes  and  blue-flag  roots,  and  another  kind 
of  root  as  well.  That  strange  dose  he  made  Adela  swallow  down  soon 
after  the  salve  was  applied,  and  again  before  he  left  the  house  at  dawn. 
Everybody  on  the  eastern  limits  of  Rosy  Ridge  had  heard  of  his  visit 
by  that  time,  for  it  was  a  wondrous  thing  to  think  of  Thin  Jimmy 
shedding  his  retiring  habits,  and  playing  doctor  to  a  girl  that  her  Aunt 
Eulalie  couldn't  help  no  way. 

And  other  people  than  the  householders  had  heard  of  Thin  Jimmy's 
adventure:  the  Bobcats  were  waiting  for  him  in  full  force,  with  Letcher 
Billins  at  their  head.  Andrew  Drummond  had  offered  Thin  Jimmy  his 
horse  for  riding  back  home,  but  Thin  Jimmy  was  accustomed  to  shank's 
mare  and  said  that  he'd  much  prefer  to  leg  it. 

So  he  set  off;  and  then  as  he  passed  the  sycamores  that  grew  beyond 
the  turning  of  the  road  (and  that  still  grow  there  in  modern  times) 
he  came  face  to  face  with  five  young  men  who  sat  their  horses  and 
stared  at  him. 

Letcher  Billins  didn't  hold  with  witch-doctoring,  and  most  especially 
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when  he  considered  that  the  witch-doctor  was  rivaling  him  in  Adela 
Mercer's  affections.  Letcher  and  his  associates  had  attended  a  dance  at 
Mammy  Parks 's  place,  far  down  the  Billingsgate  road,  and  more  than  a 
little  corn  liquor  had  flowed  their  way.  Some  young  men  wouldn't  be 
eager  for  dancing  when  certain  young  ladies  lay  sick  abed,  but  Letcher 
Billins  was  always  quick  to  pride  himself  because  of  his  light  heart  and 
risibilities. 

And  then  he  came  back  to  Delight  with  the  other  Bobcats  in  tow. 
His  insides  were  heated  as  if  an  iron  had  been  passed  across  his  skin 
instead  of  Adela's. 

The  Bobcats  said,  "Thin  Jimmy,  we're  eager  to  have  a  word  with 
you,"  and  Jimmy  Blackshears  was  plumb  astounded  when  he  glimpsed 
them. 

"Talk  away,"  he  said.  "I'd  take  it  kindly  if  you  didn't  talk  too  long, 
for  I've  six  miles  ahead  of  me." 

"You've  more  than  that  behind  you,  maybe,"  said  Letcher  Billins,  and 
the  other  boys  ho-hoed  to  hear  him  say  it.  "You've  mad-stones  and 
blood-stones  and  funny  herbs,  and  all  other  kinds  of  rigmarole.  You 
hain't  no  doctor;  so  I  warn  you  to  keep  your  spooky  habits  far  re- 
moved from  Miss  Adela  Mercer." 

And  Thin  Jimmy  up  and  answered  him,  "I'm  trying  to  cure  her  of 
her  misery." 

"Well  enough,  witch  man,"  said  Letcher  Billins.  "I  don't  misdoubt 
your  intentions.  I  just  don't  desire  you  casting  any  spells." 

Thin  Jimmy  folded  his  arms  across  his  flat  chest  and  looked  hard  at 
them  all.  His  eyes  went  back  in  his  head.  "If  I  can  cast  a  spell  that 
will  heal  her  body,"  he  said,  "I'd  count  myself  fortunate.  And  if  it  can 
be  done  with  pigs'  knuckles  or  blue-flag  or  wormwood,  I  aim  to  do  it." 

Well,  he  looked  mighty  purposeful.  The  Bobcats  hadn't  yet  lashed 
themselves  into  any  devilment,  so  they  pulled  their  horses  aside  and  let 
Blackshears  pass  until  he  had  vanished  in  the  Rosy  Ridge  direction. 

But  then  they  got  to  talking  amongst  themselves,  and  they  joked 
Letcher  Billins  unmercifully  about  such  goings  on. 

"How  would  you  like  it,"  one  of  the  Tinley  boys  inquired  of  Lane 
Cutts,  "if  your  girl  was  being  magicked  away  from  you?"  He  said  it 
sly,  but  loud  enough  for  Letcher  Billins  to  hear,  and  Letcher  pulled 
his  mouth  down  tight. 

He  invited  his  cronies  over  to  the  saw-mill  shack  to  wet  their 
whistles  before  they  rode  for  home,  and  I  reckon  the  whistles  thought 
they  needed  a  lot  of  wetting. 

They  sat  around  with  a  jug  or  two,  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Dell  Tinley 
said  that  he  had  heard  of  a  youngun  who  was  cured  of  heart  ailments 
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by  having  a  hole  drilled  into  a  blue  beech  tree  and  some  of  his  hair 
stuffed  into  the  hole;  and  Angie  Steedman  swore  that  there  wasn't 
anything  better  to  stop  the  flowing  of  a  bloody  wound  than  seven 
spider  webs  laid  acrost  it,  especially  if  the  webs  had  been  spun  in 
November. 

Thus  they  kept  on  rallying  Letcher  Billins  and  reciting  magic  words 
and  mumble-jumble,  until  about  nine  o'clock  Letcher  got  up  and  heaved 
his  empty  jug  against  the  stove. 

He  ripped  out  his  knife  and  carved  the  air  around  his  head,  and  he 
brayed,  "Any  man  who  says  I'll  stand  by  and  let  Adela  be  witch- 
doctored  to  her  death,  has  got  to  give  me  the  first  bite!  I'm  going  up 
there  on  Rosy  Ridge  and  open  that  critter's  carcass,  and  see  if  he's 
actually  plagued  with  moonbeams!" 

So  the  rest  all  swore  that  they  would  go  along.  They  went  squawling 
away  up  the  hill  road,  past  the  Drummond  house  and  the  MacBean  place 
and  then  west  along  the  trail  that  we  call  Lovers'  Walk. 

The  cold  morning  air  soaked  a  little  soberness  into  their  arms  and 
legs.  They  were  steady  enough,  but  they  weren't  yet  kindly  of  heart; 
and  when  they  grouped  their  horses  around  the  Blackshears  cabin  they 
were  still  fighting  mean. 

Letcher  Billins,  most  of  all,  was  enraged  at  the  meddling  manners  of 
Thin  Jimmy. 

"Unbar  your  door!"  he  yelled.  "Lock  up  your  spooks  in  their  swill 
barrels,  Jimmy  Blackshears.  Come  outside  and  say  us  a  miracle!" 

Thin  Jimmy  was  sound  asleep  when  they  began  their  outcry,  but  it 
didn't  take  him  long  to  blink  the  sleep  from  his  eyes.  He  put  on  some 
duds,  though  not  many,  and  he  opened  the  door  most  steady.  He  stood 
there  with  his  bare  chest  shining  in  the  morning  sun. 

"Well,  well,"  Letcher  Billins  told  him,  "do  my  eyes  deceive  me?  You 
look  just  like  an  ordinary  human,  without  your  shirt,  although  the  hair 
doesn't  grow  as  thick  as  it  might." 

And  Jimmy  Blackshears  asked  them  quiet,  "Why  do  you  folks  make 
so  much  rumpus?  Is  somebody  sick?" 

Billins  leaned  down  over  his  horse's  neck  and  he  narrowed  his  gaze. 
"Adela  Mercer  is  sick,"  he  said.  "She'll  be  sicker  if  you  continue  doc- 
toring her.  I've  come  up  to  warn  you  to  keep  your  distance  from  that 
house,  with  all  your  toad-ears  and  skunk-musk  and  turtle-feet!" 

Thin  Jimmy  turned  pale;  it  was  the  paleness  of  eager  rage,  and  the 
Bobcats  had  no  sense  to  understand  his  feelings. 

"I  want  to  cure  her,"  he  said,  "because  she's  mighty  sweet  and  mighty 
pretty.  And  I  reckon  I'll  cure  her,  too,  for  I  know  the  medicine  she 
needs." 
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Then  Letcher  Billins  turned  around  on  his  horse  and  pleaded  with 
the  other  Bobcats  to  observe  how  he  held  his  temper.  "And  you,  Thin 
Jimmy,"  he  said.  "I  reckon  I  ought  to  shoot  you  in  your  tracks,  or  slice 
the  ears  from  off  your  head.  You  set  foot  in  the  Mercer  yard  again  and 
you'll  need  more  than  a  blood-stone  to  cure  you!" 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  went  on  in  Thin  Jimmy  Blackshears'  mind,  for 
he  had  never  exchanged  angriness  with  anyone  so  far  as  known;  never 
before  had  he  been  challenged  or  ordered  about  his  business.  He  knew 
the  milk-snakes  of  the  gullies  better  than  he  knew  the  manners  of  hu- 
man beings  ...  he  knew  the  kind  of  voices  that  none  of  the  Bobcats 
could  speak  with.  And  he  wore  a  wolf's  fang,  to  make  him  brave. 

He  eased  forward  and  he  put  his  hand  on  Letcher  Billins'  bridle  with 
all  earnestness.  "I've  never  had  trouble  with  no  man,"  he  said.  "I've 
never  courted  troublesome  doings.  But  don't  let  none  of  your  friends 
halt  me  on  my  path  towards  Adela  Mercer's,  for  most  surely  I  will  kill 
any  man  who  gets  in  my  way." 

There  was  something  clabbering  about  the  way  he  said  it,  and  the 
other  Bobcats  kind  of  slunk  behind  Letcher.  But  the  corn  was  still 
going  around  inside  Letcher's  head.  So  he  reached  for  his  knife,  and 
let  out  a  yell  that  should  have  frightened  any  ordinary  mortal  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Then  Jimmy's  long  fingers  closed  around  Billins'  leg,  and  the  next 
moment  Letcher  Billins  hit.  the  ground,  and  his  horse  went  skipping  off 
in  fair  astonishment.  Tooth  and  claw  and  kick  and  jab,  bite  and  bump 
and  choke  and  squeeze — that  was  the  way  Thin  Jimmy  fought,  and  in 
another  minute  Letcher  Billins'  knife  went  sailing  over  the  roof  tree. 

Now  I'll  never  say  where  Jimmy  Blackshears  got  his  lessons  in  tussling, 
and  certainly  no  other  child  had  ever  rolled  and  cuffed  with  him  when 
he  was  growing  up.  Maybe  he  learned  his  strategies  amidst  the  brush, 
as  he  watched  the  deer  a-fighting  in  that  season  when  their  necks  swelled. 
And  maybe  he  had  absorbed  knowledge  of  scrimmages  when  he  saw  the 
dog  mink  go  for  one  another,  and  the  black-headed  robins  too. 

He  didn't  spare  a  hold  or  restrain  himself  from  any  gouge.  Still,  that 
was  more  or  less  the  fashion  of  fighting  in  those  days.  And  the  Bobcats 
were  armed.  . . . 

Then  he  and  Letcher  were  on  their  feet.  Letcher  lifted  a  kick  that 
would  have  torn  Thin  Jimmy's  jaw  plumb  out  of  his  chin,  if  it  had 
struck  him.  But  the  wild  man  caught  Billins'  boot  when  it  came  up, 
and  he  sent  Letcher  a-rolling.  Now  two  more  Bobcats  were  on  him,  and 
one  of  them  was  mean  enough  to  have  his  knife  out.  It  gashed  Thin 
Jimmy's  arm,  but  he  took  it  away,  and  a  bone  snapped  when  he  took  it. 
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The  other  young  bucks  dove  off  their  horses.  They  skirmished  around, 
hunting  for  a  chance.  They  found  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  and  torn 
lips  instead,  and  they  lost  the  air  out  of  their  lungs  when  Jimmy's  heel 
came  against  them. 

He  fought  his  way  backward  to  the  cabin  door;  I  reckon  he  had 
notion  that  his  rifle  was  inside,  and  he  would  have  used  it  too,  for  he 
considered  that  he  was  fighting  for  Adela  Mercer's  life  as  hard  as  ever 
he  might.  Oh,  there  would  have  been  bloodshed  of  a  more  grievous  kind, 
and  somebody  would  have  died;  that  much  is  sure. 

But  then  there  came  the  knocking  of  a  horse's  feet  against  the  hard 
ground,  and  a  tall  man  with  white  whiskers  rode  up  abreast  of  the  cabin 
door.  He  roared  at  the  fighting  men  to  hold  themselves  steady. 

It  was  Doctor  Hardaway  Mercer,  fresh  come  from  Kentucky,  and 
fresher  come  from  his  daughter's  bedside.  Like  most  men  who  rode 
abroad  on  lonely  missions  in  the  early  days,  he  toted  a  pocket  pistol; 
and  now  he  leveled  it,  and  desired  all  and  sundry  to  hold  their  hands 
aloft. 

They  did  it,  too,  though  everybody  was  bleeding  sore. 

For  a  while  the  doctor  sat  glowering.  The  Bobcats  were  hanging  their 
heads  as  if  they  realized  already  the  wrong  that  they  had  committed. 

"I  heard  it  all,"  Doc  Mercer  told  them,  "and  how  you  desired  to  come 
up  here  and  show  your  wrath  to  a  man  who  has  done  me  the  service  of 
his  life!  You  may  not  know  it,  Letcher  Billins,  but  Adela  was  sitting 
up  right  peart  by  the  time  I  arrived  this  morning,  and  she  begged  for 
chicken  broth  and  biscuits.  They  say  she  was  at  death's  door  only  last 
night,  before  Thin  Jimmy  tended  her." 

"Well,"  said  Letcher  Billins,  lowering  his  hand  long  enough  to  wipe 
away  the  blood  from  his  nose,  "I  don't  hold  with  witch-doctoring.  I 
didn't  want  him  casting  spells  over  Adela." 

"He  can  cast  any  spells  he  wants  to,"  said  Doc  Mercer,  with  his  voice 
trembling.  "I  presume  he  knows  that,  now.  I  suggest  that  you  Bobcats 
waltz  for  home  and  get  yourselves  cured  up,  if  you  can.  This  will  make 
a  tall  tale  in  our  community:  one  man  against  five,  and  damn  near 
whipping  the  daylights  out  of  you!" 

But  then  he  relented,  for  Doc  Mercer's  bark  was  always  worse  than 
his  bite.  He  dumb  down  off  his  horse  and  put  his  pistol  away  and  said 
that  he'd  patch  them  all  up  if  he  could.  But  before  he  would  lay  a  finger 
on  Letcher  or  the  Tinleys  or  any  of  that  crowd,  he  bandaged  the  gash 
in  Thin  Jimmy's  arm. 

And  he  talked  all  the  time  he  was  messing  around  with  the  wounded. 
He  said,  "Flag  root  and  wormwood — that's  what  Andrew  Drummond 
said  was  used.  . . .  Smartweed  and  wormwood  and  sumach  roots,  boiled 
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down  and  mixed  with  turpentine  and  lard.  Well,  it  would  have  its 
values;  I  can  understand  that.  I  say  nothing  whatsoever,"  he  added 
cautiously,  "about  the  therapeutic  importance  of  pigs'  knuckles  and 
craw-dad  claws." 

At  last  the  Bobcats  traipsed  for  home,  looking  cheap  and  feeling 
cheaper.  They  went  into  retirement  from  their  activities  for  quite  a  spell. 
It  wasn't  a  brave  story  to  be  borne  around  the  neighborhood — how  the 
five  of  them  had  mighty  nigh  failed  to  lick  one  lone  Thin  Jimmy.  And 
from  that  time  on,  Letcher  Billins'  claybank  horse  had  to  chaw  other 
palings  besides  those  at  the  Mercers'. 

Back  in  the  Blackshears  cabin,  old  Doctor  Mercer  put  his  arm  around 
Thin  Jimmy.  "She'll  do  well  enough,  boy,"  he  said.  "I'm  here  at  last, 
thank  God,  to  look  after  her.. . .  Mandrakes  and  blue-flag  roots!  Well, 
apparently  there's  something  to  that  dose,  taken  internally,  and  I'd 
better  look  into  it  right  prompt.  I  want  you  to  come  down  to  the  house 
and  you  can  dwell  there  for  a  spell,  with  your  cut  arm  and  all,  until 
Granny  Blackshears  gets  home." 

They  traveled  the  trail  that  leads  east  down  Rosy  Ridge,  with  Doctor 
Mercer's  horse  a-carrying  double. 

He  said  to  Thin  Jimmy,  "Craw-daddies  and  dead  spiders  and  dried 
potatoes!  That's  magic,  young  man,  and  worthless,  and  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with  anyhow. . . .  But  you  can  read,  and  how  would  you  like  to 
ride  around  on  professional  calls  with  me  and  read  Materia  Medica  while 
you  do  it?" 

Well,  Thin  Jimmy  thought  he  would  like  to  try  that  well  enough. 
And  then  he  owned  that  he  had  a  little  money  too,  if  his  medical  educa- 
tion would  cause  expense.  For  he  had  saved  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  dollars  from  selling  gentian  roots  and  such  natural  valuables,  and 
he  had  buried  it  under  the  floor. 

They  say  that  Miss  Eulalie  Kershaw  adopted  a  different  tone,  when  she 
heard  about  that  money.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars  was 
quite  a  sum  in  those  days;  and  I'd  like  to  have  that  much  in  my  pocket 
now. 

Thereupon  happiness  began  for  all  concerned,  although  Granny 
Blackshears  scowled  to  think  of  Thin  Jimmy  deciding  with  superior 
knowledge  that  there  was  no  benefit  in  dried  potatoes  or  craw-dad  claws. 
She  held  that  they  possessed  important  virtues,  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

And  thus  Thin  Jimmy  became  a  doctor,  back  in  those  early  times 
before  the  War.  And  thus  Adela  became  a  doctor's  wife;  and  almost  the 
first  patient  Doctor  Blackshears  had  was  Letcher  Billins,  who  had  been 
up  to  some  prank  or  other.  He  came  seeking  the  extraction  of  bird-shot 
which  an  angry  neighbor  had  fired  into  his  southernmost  portions. 
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I  NEVER  knew  an  old  witch  granny  of  the  kind  portrayed  here,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  other  grannies  decorating  my  childhood — pioneer  folks  who  remem- 
bered well  the  recipes  for  early-day  lotions  and  potions.  One  of  these  women  was 
Sarah  Brewer  Bonebright,  who  lived  into  her  nineties  there  in  my  grandparents' 
neighborhood,  and  exuded  forever  the  elemental  wisdom  of  the  untrimmed  woods 
in  which  she  played  as  a  child. 

She  had  a  million  recipes  and  charms  and  early-day  panaceas:  some  of  them 
pure  superstition,  and  some  founded  on  the  solid  substance  of  recognized  therapy. 
Her  daughter  wrote  them  down  in  a  book  which  was  printed  before  the  old  lady 
died,  and  I  drew  particularly  on  this  source  when  I  was  casting  about  for  portents 
and  frontier  herb  concoctions.  The  book  is  long  out  of  print.  It  was  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa — The  founding  of 
Newcastle:  Sarah  Brewer  Bonebright,  Narrator;  Harriet  Bonebright  Closz, 
Author. 

I  remember  many  Sunday  afternoons  when  Granny  Bonebright  was  busy 
with  a  hot  iron  kettle;  in  that  kettle  she  cooked  up  no  "wool  of  bat  and  tongue 
of  dog"  but  a  more  succulent  bait  of  popcorn.  The  Bonebrights  raised  that  pop- 
corn themselves.  It  was  a  kind  of  squaw-corn  with  the  kernels  grayish  and  bluish 
or  even  red.  It  popped  into  enormous  flaky  morsels  that  would  send  your  senses 
a-quiver,  especially  when  the  flakes  were  dressed  with  salt  and  melted  home- 
made butter. . . .  The  big  dishpan  on  the  table,  the  thick,  greasy  bowls  going  the 
rounds,  popcorn  crunching  in  every  mouth;  old  voices  talking  about  the  early 
days,  and  young  ears  listening.  ...  I  wrote  a  poem  about  Granny  when  she  died. 
It's  in  T ur key-in- 1 he-Straw.  It  was  small  thanks  for  the  popcorn,  let  alone  all 
the  other  things  she  gave  me. 
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SHALL  NOT  PERISH  FROM  THE  EARTH 


NOW  it  had  become  Tuesday.  During  the  last  hours  of  the  night,  an 
expectant  silence  covered  the  road  beyond  the  fence  and  those  park-like 
solitudes  inside.  Only  among  the  black  trees  was  there  any  stirring  of 
life.  A  barn  owl  perched  in  one  of  the  larger  pines;  it  watched  a  prowl- 
ing cat,  and  spoke  with  disfavor  when  she  approached  through  the  un- 
troubled darkness. 

But  cat  and  owl  soon  sought  their  homes,  for  the  sky  grew  gray 
behind  cottonwoods  on  the  Peel  Street  hill. 

Once  a  doctor's  car  moved  in  the  lane;  its  headlights  were  still  im- 
portant beneath  the  elms,  although  the  rim  of  farmland  could  now  be 
discerned  with  ease.  Again  the  cool  dust  settled  upon  its  drifted  wind- 
rows, where  pavement  ended  near  the  greenhouse. 

The  eastern  sky  had  become  a  masterful  blue;  gilt  flame  burned 
beneath  the  horizon.  Irises  and  geraniums  on  the  greenhouse  lawn  began 
to  display  their  colors;  a  few  robins  which  had  yodeled  since  the  first 
paleness  appeared,  found  their  choir  strengthened  by  the  voices  of  a 
thousand  volunteers. 

From  each  tall  tree  they  cried:  they  were  fife  sounds,  damp  and 
hearty.  Wherever  false  hilltops  of  leaves  lifted  against  the  spreading 
blue,  robins  made  their  song.  They  fluted  above  streets  that  led  northeast 
from  the  hill.  They  spoke  of  early  breakfast  fires  in  smaller  houses  where 
certain  laborers  enjoyed  no  holiday;  they  chanted  along  a  verdant  mile, 
past  churches  and  parks,  and  fairly  against  the  tall  chimneys  of  the 
electric   light   plant. 

Few  heard  their  choir  within  the  town  itself.  But  when  the  sky 
arched  warmer  over  a  slope  which  bordered  the  tip  of  Peel  Street,  there 
was  a  mystic  stirring  throughout  the  square-cut  parcels  of  land.  Quickly 
the  zenith  and  then  the  west  lost  their  stars.  Hereabouts  were  snowball 
bushes  hanging  heavy  and  white,  and  a  few  late  lilacs.  There  were  irises 
of  many  tints,  and  the  scarlet  candy  of  the  bleeding-heart.  Junipers  and 
cedars  lined  the  roadways.  .. .  The  sun  rose;  at  last  the  mourning  doves 
could  be  heard. 

Presently  a  tall  man  in  a  black  frock  coat  appeared  in  a  flat  valley 
which  arched  into  the  creekside  pasture.  He  walked  slowly  over  the 
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fresh-clipped  grass;  he  stopped  now  and  then  to  watch  the  birds.  He  was 
Judge  Trumbull. 

He  had  been  the  first  on  hand  for  many  years,  and  his  badge  of  office 
was  a  ledger  bound  in  shabby  calfskin  which  he  hugged  to  his  side. 

An  oven-bird  came  down  to  run  between  his  feet.  The  judge  traveled 
his  leisurely  path  across  two  curving  graveled  drives  and  into  a  cleared 
plot  of  ground  much  larger  than  those  other  areas  arranged  over  the 
hillsides  in  tidy  precision. 

Judge  Trumbull  looked  upward;  he  saw  a  high  flagpole  standing 
barren,  its  halyards  swinging  in  the  breeze.  He  stopped  beside  a  granite 
boulder  with  a  bronze  plate  riveted  on  its  surface;  there  he  waited, 
tapping  his  wrinkled  fingers  on  the  stone. 

Many  flags  beckoned  among  those  thousands  of  other  stones  that 
decorated  the  clovered  slopes.  They  were  tiny  flags,  not  more  than  a  foot 
long;  their  dye  was  still  brilliant,  for  they  had  been  driven  into  their 
sockets  only  a  day  before.  They  were  important  flags,  necessary  to  the 
day  and  the  place.  But  Judge  Matthew  Trumbull  waited  for  another  flag. 

He  saw  it  borne  toward  him:  a  folded  blanket  of  red  and  white,  hung 
over  the  arm  of  a  laborer  who  had  parked  his  car  near  the  toolhouse 
across  the  road.  The  laborer  paused  to  fill  and  light  his  pipe;  then  he 
took  out  a  key  and  unlocked  the  toolhouse;  he  was  carrying  the  flag 
when  he  emerged.  Another  key  fitted  the  padlock  of  the  iron  fence  gate, 
and  the  gate  sang  on  its  hinges. 

Birds  retreated  into  the  trees.  A  moment  earlier  they  had  been  feeding 
in  profusion  wherever  the  grass  was  short,  their  wings  had  flicked  Judge 
Trumbull's  coat-tails,  they  had  danced  across  his  shoes  on  wiry  little 
feet.  But  now  they  flew,  for  the  caretaker  who  came  with  pipe  and  flag 
was  of  a  different  character  from  the  man  who  waited  by  the  boulder. 

Judge  Trumbull  spoke  his  name.  "Ernie  Sladden,"  said  the  judge, 
"your  grandfather  will  be  here."  But  the  laborer  did  not  hear  him, 
though  he  moved  so  close  that  for  a  moment  his  elbow  and  the  elbow  of 
the  watching  old  man  were  mingled. 

Ernie  Sladden  clipped  the  flag  to  waiting  halyards;  far  above  his  hand 
a  little  pulley  capered  as  the  weight  of  bunting  went  aloft.  The  flag  lay 
tenderly  against  the  staff,  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  smaller  elms.  A 
northeast  wind  lifted  its  folds  and  spread  them  wide  and  rounded;  then 
they  dripped  back  against  the  pole. 

Ernie  Sladden  observed  the  flag  critically:  it  was  right,  it  was  in  place. 
He  knotted  cords  around  the  bracket  placed  to  receive  them,  and  turned 
away.  He  went  back  toward  the  toolhouse,  to  bring  his  wheelbarrow 
and  sickle  and  shears  to  tasks  which  he  had  neglected  on  the  previous  day. 

It  was  a  peculiar  fact  that  Ernie  Sladden  left  two  trails  over  the  close- 
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mown  green  grass — two  series  of  footprints  in  the  dew.  There  was  one 
trail  where  he  came  and  another  where  he  had  strode  away,  and  both 
would  vanish  when  the  sun  crept  higher. 

But  where  Judge  Matthew  Trumbull  had  strolled,  the  dew  was  un- 
disturbed. No  eye  could  have  perceived  that  the  judge  had  walked  there. 

Before  Ernie  Sladden  had  fairly  reached  the  toolhouse,  there  occurred 
an  indefinite  physical  stirring  throughout  the  marbled  groves  so  near  at 
hand.  It  was  more  than  the  movement  of  birds  or  small  animals:  these 
were  everywhere,  feeding  and  scurrying  without  interruption. 

But  this  motion  which  the  raising  of  the  flag  called  forth,  was  the 
activity  of  men  who  began  to  appear  among  the  bridal-wreath  and 
syringa  bushes.  Men  trod  over  the  pink  and  red  geraniums;  as  they 
trooped  toward  the  glade  where  Judge  Trumbull  awaited  them,  their 
lingering  pace  made  a  rustle  above  the  sound  of  wind  and  doves  and 
rippling  flags. 

Only  one  feature  did  they  possess  in  common,  besides  the  fact  that  all 
were  men — that  no  woman  walked  among  them.  All  were  hatless.  Even 
Judge  Trumbull  stood  uncovered,  and  in  this  cool  sunrise  it  was  strange 
for  any  aged  man  to  be  abroad  without  his  hat. 

Not  all  of  these  disciples  were  elderly.  Some  indeed  were  very  young; 
two  or  three  were  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  and  some  were  younger 
than  thirty.  Singly  or  by  twos  or  threes,  they  converged  upon  the  tiny 
park.  Many  wore  bow  ties  of  an  old-fashioned  sort.  A  handful  of  the 
younger  ones  came  in  army  blue,  and  most  of  those  more  elderly  men 
wore  the  dark,  brass-buttoned  coats  of  a  civil  group  to  which  they  had 
belonged. 

Neither  robins  nor  grosbeaks  were  annoyed  at  this  convocation.  The 
striped  gophers  sped  from  secret  holes  and  darted  loose,  and  at  any  distant 
sound  sat  instantaneously  erect  with  paws  drooping  against  their  breasts. 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  pleasant  humor — and  yet  a  noticeable 
intensity  prevailed  as  the  glade  became  more  populous.  There  were  senile 
relics  too,  hobbling  with  crutches  or  canes.  Perhaps  the  majority  were 
men  in  later  middle  age.  And  despite  the  variation  in  stature  or  weight  or 
years  or  attire,  there  was  a  mysterious  and  common  resemblance. 

Some  few  were  clean  shaven;  some  wore  beards  or  mustaches,  and 
there  were  those  with  mutton-chop  whiskers.  Yet  the  similarity  was 
apparent,  no  matter  how  bald  or  shaggy  the  individuals  might  be.  It  was 
assuredly  a  unity  of  inner  manner — a  common  pigmentation  of  the 
spirit  within  the  peculiar  shape,  which  painted  these  men  as  brothers. 

Judge  Trumbull  seemed  about  to  open  the  book  held  on  the  boulder 
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before   him.   Then,   recollecting   himself,   he   peered   with   intent    gaze 
across  the  pastures  lining  the  creek  beneath  the  hill. 

On  the  opposite  ridge  was  another  rambling  cluster  of  evergreens 
with  their  dressing  of  marble  and  granite.  Sacred  crosses  stood  out 
against  the  morning  sky.  There  lay  a  plot  of  land  given  over  to  the  same 
purpose  as  this  larger  area,  but  no  crosses  were  here ;  and  now,  departing 
from  the  opposite  grove,  a  squad  of  delegates  trailed  down  the  hill 
pasture  and  across  the  creek  itself. 

They  passed  the  lower  fence ;  their  faces  grew.  Judge  Trumbull  opened 
his  book  and,  thumbing  the  pages,  checked  the  names  of  those  who  had 
come  from  the  realm  of  crosses  on  the  distant  ridge.  Lawrence  Colum. 
Gustavus  Eberhardt.  Charles  Lackeur.  Kendrick  Leech,  Francis  Mc- 
Namara.  Charles  Mullarky.  Terence  O'Toole.  Sean  Sullivan. 

The  sound  of  voices  in  winning  combination  became  more  resonant, 
as  the  newcomers  joined  their  friends  in  front  of  the  flagpole.  Ernie 
Sladden  came  close  with  a  watering  pot  in  his  hand.  He  walked  heedlessly 
through  the  multitude,  still  puffing  his  pipe  and  looking  neither  to  right 
nor  left.  He  found  a  little  hydrant,  and  pressed  its  handle  until  water 
poured  into  his  pot. 

Birds  fled,  bickering,  when  he  came;  gophers  popped  into  their  holes; 
and  as  he  turned  with  the  burden  dripping  in  his  hand,  a  hard-faced  man 
with  a  brown  beard  came  close  and  fairly  laid  his  arm  across  Ernie 
Sladden's  shoulders.  And  Ernie  did  not  see  or  feel  the  affectionate  gesture. 
He  merely  moved  his  pipe  to  the  other  corner  of  his  mouth  and  went 
tramping  back  through  the  crowd,  and  on  east  to  disappear  beyond  the 
evergreens. 

Matthew  Trumbull  ruffled  the  pages  of  his  ledger,  and  nodded  to  the 
crowd.  His  associates  began  to  dispose  themselves  upon  the  grass.  Some 
crouched,  some  sat,  some  stretched  at  full  length  upon  white  clover. 
Three  boys  in  tight-fitting  army  jackets  sat  together  on  a  single  bench, 
and  the  sun  found  a  glimmer  of  youth  in  their  hair. 

"Who,"  asked  Matthew  Trumbull,  "is  sergeant-at-arms?" 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  neck-craning  and  head-turning.  "Davy  was 
last  year." 

"No,  I  wasn't.  That  was  three  year  ago." 

"George  Darrow,  you're  sergeant-at-arms,  ain't  you,  George?" 

"It's  Abijah  Gore." 

"No,  he—" 

Judge  Trumbull  waited  patiently.  With  all  the  differences  of  time  and 
circumstance,  the  nature  of  this  assemblage  called  forth  his  utmost 
wisdom  to  support  him  in  the  role  of  moderator.  He  saw  at  last  that  a 
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round-shouldered,  prune-faced  man  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  was 
trying  to  attract  his  attention. 

Trumbull  waved  his  lean  hand.  "Jasper  Tullis,"  he  said,  "you  have 
the  floor." 

And  there  were  those  in  the  congregation  who  observed  immediately 
that  it  wasn't  a  floor  at  all — it  was  only  grass — and  they  enjoyed 
laughter. 

"I'm  sergeant-at-arms,"  said  Jasper  Tullis,  when  he  could  make  him- 
self heard.  "Anyway,  you  elected  me  to  the  office  last  meeting!'' 

Several  men  nodded  and  said,  "That's  right — he  was  elected."  Judge 
Trumbull  squinted  at  the  book  to  make  sure. 

"  'Minutes  of  the  last  session,'  "  he  said.  "Jasper,  that's  correct.  You're 
sergeant-at-arms.  How  many  have  we  got?" 

"Counted  close  as  I  was  able,"  said  Tullis.  "I  make  it  exactly  three 
hundred  and  forty,  counting  you  and  me." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  wrangling  about  this.  Several  people  called, 
"That  ain't  correct.  Should  be  three  hundred  forty-one!"  Somebody  else 
cried,  "What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  he  count  the  Catholics?" 

"Sure  and  he  counted  the  Catholics,"  boomed  out  Terence  O'Toole. 
"Faith,  and  he  should  have  counted  them  in  Vincent's  Brigade  at  Little 
Round  Top!"  He  subsided,  beaming,  amidst  the  applause  he  had  earned. 

"I  counted  the  Catholics,  I  tell  you,"  insisted  Jasper  Tullis,  somewhat 
angrily.  "I  ain't  going  to  serve  no  longer  as  sergeant-at-arms  if  you 
question  my  count!" 

"No  need  to  get  on  your  high  horse,  Jasper,"  said  Judge  Trumbull 
soothingly.  His  finger-tip  stole  up  and  down  the  pages.  "Quite  correct. 
Three  hundred  forty,  not  counting  Jesse  Cooper." 

A  very  old  man  seated  on  the  sward  close  by  Matthew  Trumbull's 
feet  lifted  his  scrawny  head  in  wonderment.  "Jesse  Cooper,"  he  said, 
with  obvious  pleasure.  "You  don't  say!  So  he's  finally  come  too,  has  he?" 

The  judge  nodded,  and  he  shared  the  older  man's  smile  with  him. 
"Yes,  Comrade,  Jesse's  here  at  last.  We'll  proceed  with  the  initiation, 
just  as  soon  as  we  have  roll  call  and  get  any  unfinished  business  out  of  the 
way."  He  signaled  a  scholarly  man  who  wore  a  dark  blouse  with  the 
insignia  of  a  chaplain.  "Our  beloved  Comrade,  the  Reverend  Phineas 
Crawford,  will  now  read  the  invocation." 

The  chaplain's  words  went  softly  but  audibly  over  the  valley,  and 
most  of  those  present  bowed  their  heads.  Even  while  the  chaplain 
prayed,  a  car  turned  in  at  the  gate  and  went  chugging  past  the  little 
park  and  on  to  a  sunny  promontory  of  the  hillside,  where  it  stopped  and 
where  its  occupants  descended.  They  were  armed  with  market  baskets  of 
flowers,  and  forthwith  they  began  to  arrange  flowers  over  the  turf;  but 
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they  paid  no  attention  to  the  three  hundred  and  forty  veterans  grouped 
so  close  to  the  flagpole. 

Very  quietly,  in  order  that  he  might  not  disturb  the  prayer,  the 
sergeant-at-arms  leaned  forward  to  pluck  the  empty  sleeve  of  a  one- 
armed  man  who  stood  in  front  of  him.  "Duane  Pinch,"  he  whispered, 
"there's  your  folks." 

"Where?" 

"Right  over  there  by  your  lot. . . .  Isn't  that  your  granddaughter  with 
the  blue  dress  on?" 

Duane  Finch  chuckled.  "Yes,  that's  her.  Pretty,  ain't  she?"  They 
bowed  their  heads  until  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crawford  had  finished  his 
prayer. 

"Next  in  order,"  called  Judge  Trumbull,  "is  roll  call.  May  I  ask  for 
complete  silence,  so's  everybody  can  hear  his  name?  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  some  of  the  Comrades  are  a  little  hard  of  hearing." 

It  took  him  some  time  to  call  the  roll.  He  waited  each  time  for  a 
response  from  the  Comrade  designated,  and  he  appeared  to  take  a  sen- 
suous delight  in  the  mere  sound  of  the  names  themselves.  Still,  no  one  in 
the  throng  grew  impatient,  not  even  the  younger  ones.  They  seemed 
to  hold  commonly  the  knowledge  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  this 
ceremony,  or  for  any  other  ceremony  which  might  be  held. 

Katz,  Solomon.  Here.  Kettle,  William.  I'm  here.  Lackeur,  Charles. 
Present.  Lathrop,  James  R.  Here. . . .  An  oriole  swung  on  a  branch  above 
Judge  Trumbull's  head,  and  early  sunlight  dressed  the  bird  in  startling 
gold.  Ernie  Sladden  came  back  with  his  watering  pot;  he  operated  the 
faucet.  The  oriole  flashed  away  in  alarm,  and  Ernie  watched  its  sparkling 
flight.  He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe .  . .  Mindum,  George  F.  Yes, 
sir.  Nagle,  Thomas.  Here.  Neiswanger,  Levi.  Here.  Oats,  Lewis.  Bet  your 
life.  . . . 

The  last  name  was  Xeihl,  Gottfried  and  then  Judge  Trumbull  rested 
his  elbow  on  the  stone  and  surveyed  his  friends  with  satisfaction. 

"I'm  not  Post  Commander,"  he  said.  "At  least,  I  can't  claim  to  be. 
You  had  a  dozen  different  commanders  after  my  time.  But  I  don't  see 
any  sense  in  our  wrangling  about  it.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  the 
Comrades  were  never  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
a  few  of  the  youngest  were  here  before  there  was  a  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic." 

The  three  young  men  in  uniform  who  sat  on  the  bench  near  at  hand 
looked  at  their  boots  in  some  confusion. 

"Nevertheless,  if  it  is  agreeable,  I'll  continue  as  moderator  of  this 
assemblage,  just  as  I  have  heretofore.  There's  no  sense  in  sticking  too 
close  to  parliamentary  law,  though  I  do  believe  that  possibly  I  know 
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more    about    parliamentary    procedure    than    any    other    veteran    here 
present — " 

A  grave-faced  man  with  an  iron-gray  mane  stood  up  and  claimed 
attention.  "As  a  fellow  jurist,"  he  began,  "although  I  may  say  with 
pride,  a  member  of  a  rival  political  party,  I  beg — " 

"Sit  down,  Judge  Evans,"  cried  Matthew  Trumbull.  "I  hold  that 
you're  out  of  order!" 

Judge  Evans  smiled  wryly,  and  squatted  on  the  sod. 
"No  objections,"  called   a  fat  man  from  the  rear.   "I've  been  here 
going  on  twenty-two  year.  I  don't  find  no  fault  with  the  way  you  con- 
duct these  sessions." 

Judge  Trumbull  took  out  his  crisp  breast-pocket  handkerchief  and 
touched  his  mouth.  "Thank  you,"  he  said.  "I  shall  proceed.  Comrades, 
this  is  a  memorable  occasion!  Some  of  us  have  been  meeting  here  for  a 
long  time— each  year,  rain  or  shine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
certain  members"— his  gestures  included  the  youths  on  the  bench— 
"who  have  been  here  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century.  But  on  every 
occasion  in  the  past,  our  ranks  have  been  incomplete.  It  took  them  a 
long  time  to  fill  up,"  and  the  crowd  agreed.     ■ 

The  sun  rode  well  above  the  eastern  trees,  and  a  number  of  cars  had 
been  parked  beside  the  fence.  Groups  of  townspeople  worked  with  eager 
endeavor.  They  arranged  bouquets;  they  dug  into  the  rich  brown  earth 
with  trowels,  and  their  children  romped  along  the  paths,  though  warned 
time  and  again  to  consider  where  they  were. 

Men  in  the  assemblage  around  the  flagpole  observed  friends  or  rela- 
tives near  at  hand— friends  or  relatives  who  did  not  in  turn  observe 
them— but  never  did  they  allow  their  attention  to  wander  far  from 
Judge  Trumbull. 

"In  this  most  important  hour,  Comrades,  we  stand  ready  to  welcome 
the  last  man  who  will  be  eligible  to  join  with  us.  You  are  aware,  natur- 
ally, that  a  lot  of  similar  meetings  are  being  held  throughout  our  nation. 
I  couldn't  even  begin  to  remind  you  of  the  number.  And  the  ranks  are 
complete  in  most  of  the  towns  and  country  places — just  a  few  laggards, 
you  might  say,  waiting  to  be  initiated  here  and  there.  I  understand  that 
there's  one  over  in  Hamilton  City  and  a  couple  in  Cedar  Rapids,  and  of 
course  there  are  several  in  Des  Moines.  But  here  in  North  Bend,  we  can 
consider  the  day  as  especially  important.  Since  our  last  session,  the  one 
remaining  veteran  of  North  Bend  has  become  eligible  to  join  us.  He 
was  ninety-seven." 

He  said  to  the  uniformed  boys  on  the  bench,  "Think  of  that— ninety- 
seven!  He's  got  the  edge  on  you  by  more  than  seventy-five  years." 

The  youngest  soldier  rolled  his  eyes,  and  held  up  his  arm  to  display 
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adorning  chevrons.  "Anyway,"  he  said,  "I'll  wager  that  I  outranked 
him.  Was  he  a  sergeant  like  me?" 

Judge  Trumbull  smiled.  etNo.  Just  a  private,  same  as  I  was.  He  served 
with  the  Thirty-first  Indiana  Volunteers."  Then,  patting  his  calf -bound 
book  with  affection,  he  moved  to  the  front  of  the  stone. 

"I  shall  now  ask  the  musicians  to  summon  Comrade  Jesse  Cooper." 

Then  up  rose  the  musicians,  and  met  in  the  cleared  space  before  the 
boulder.  There  were  five  of  them.  Two  carried  fifes,  and  two  walked 
stiffly  with  small  drums  swinging  in  front  of  them.  The  fifth  man,  who 
moved  with  halting  steps  and  muttered  apologies,  had  a  bass  drum 
snapped  to  a  harness  which  he  wore  across  his  dusty  chest. 

The  bass  drum  had  faded  letters  on  its  head:  Vickshurg  Post  No.  57 
North  Bend  Iowa.  This  was  strange,  since  that  very  drum  should  have 
been  reposing  in  a  closet  of  the  Public  Library  basement.  Surely  those 
fifes  had  been  filched  from  forgotten  bureau  drawers,  and  the  drums 
were  stolen  from  certain  attics.  Yet  here  they  appeared,  caressed  by  the 
capable  hands  of  men  who  had  managed  them  long  before. 

There  was  no  need  for  a  Principal  Musician  to  lead  these  well-trained 
players ;  no  one  had  to  tell  them  the  prescribed  melody.  They  knew  it 
well;  it  was  the  summons  they  employed  forever  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
May.  In  other  years,  whole  troops  of  men  had  responded  to  their  invita- 
tion. 

A  nod  from  the  bass-drummer  as  he  gripped  his  shabby  clubs — an 
answering  cluck  from  the  tenor-drummers  as  they  drew  their  snares 
taut.  The  taller  fifer  inclined  his  head  slightly  and  lifted  his  stick  of 
cocoa- wood;  it  fitted  neatly  between  his  bent  fingers;  it  became  a  part 
of  his  hands. 

The  march  was  in  six-eight,  but  played  with  the  leisurely,  thumping 
pace  of  a  march  retarded  to  suit  the  steps  of  crippled  men.  Its  time  was 
firm  and  decisive,  for  all  that .  .  .  there  were  men  sitting  within  range 
who  had  mounted  guard  in  forgotten  camps,  who  dreamed  of  muskets 
whenever  they  listened  to  The  Raw  Recruit. 

And  suddenly  the  fife  notes  lifted  above  the  rumble  on  which  they 
were  riding,  and  mounted  higher  than  the  beeches  and  elms  of  the 
cemetery  would  ever  grow.  They  spoke  with  the  shrillness  of  angry 
hawks;  they  assaulted  the  blue  with  challenge  and  conviction;  and  all 
around  the  players — behind  them,  in  front  of  them — men  had  risen  on 
their  haunches  and  were  gazing  toward  the  smooth-shorn  ridge  where 
newer  mounds  were  built,  where  the  corn  had  once  grown  tall. 

Larking,  washed  pearly  by  the  mouths  that  blew  them,  the  elderly 
bars  still  rang.  This  was  music  which  might  pierce  a  woodland,  or 
triumph  above  the  growl  of  battle.  And  yet  an  hypnotic  deafness  seemed 
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visited  upon  those  men  and  women  of  North  Bend  who  toyed  with  their 
bouquets  and  ivy  in  different  locations.  The  song  and  thunder  did  not 
restrain  a  dozen  children  who  played  Old  Witch  along  those  open  slopes 
to  the  south,  and  it  did  not  deaden  the  clatter  of  laughter  where  mortal 
friends  met  with  their  gossip  of  life. 

It  did  not  annoy  the  striped  gophers,  nor  interfere  with  a  catbird  that 
snarled  amid  the  wild-rose  bushes.  But  beneath  the  steady  rhythm  of 
the  drums'  bombardment,  old  men  and  the  younger  ones  were  chuckling 
with  satisfaction.  The  musicians  had  rendered  their  command  as  in  other 
years;  Jesse  Cooper  was  obeying  it. 

Stark  against  the  western  ridge  he  came.  The  milkweed  silk  of  his 
hair  still  showed  the  marks  of  reverent  comb  and  brush,  the  brown  suit 
in  which  he  was  dressed  had  obviously  been  bought  for  a  certain  purpose. 
His  beard  hung  thin  and  stringy  below  a  knotted  jaw,  and  his  deep 
eyes  peered  fearfully  out  of  their  lined  little  nests  as  if  he  refused  to 
trust  the  miracle  that  led  him. 

Yet  on  he  came,  his  bony  arms  depending  from  their  sleeves.  The  sun 
found  a  red-bronze  button  in  his  coat  lapel,  and  showed  that  it  was  free 
from  corrosion.  He  stumbled  across  the  mounds;  his  feet  shuffled  heed- 
lessly through  pansies  that  grew  on  the  Mclntyre  lot,  but  the  pansies 
were  untrampled  velvet  when  he  had  passed. 

"Sergeant-at-arms,"  commanded  the  moderator,  "escort  the  raw 
recruit." 

With  Jasper  Tullis  holding  to  his  sleeve,  the  venerable  man  came  up 
to  the  monument  where  Judge  Trumbull  and  the  musicians,  grown 
silent,  awaited  him.  Matthew  Trumbull  made  an  entry  in  the  calf-bound 
ledger,  then  closed  it  with  finality. 

"I  don't  understand  this,"  said  old  Cooper,  weakly. 

"You  will  understand." 

"I  didn't  think  it  would  be  like  this — " 

A  man  behind  him  whispered,  "Same  as  me.  I  never  thought  so, 
neither."  Judge  Trumbull  gripped  Jesse  Cooper's  trembling  hand,  and 
still  Jesse  Cooper  swept  the  multitude  with  startled  gaze. 

He  was  speaking  in  a  dream.   "Fred Well,   I —  There's   Doctor 

Benjy Howdy,  Comrade And  Jas,  right  here —  Jas  Tullis — " 

"I'm  sergeant-at-arms!"  cried  Tullis  proudly.  And  other  friends  of 
Jesse  Cooper  came  up  and  gathered  round  to  touch  him,  and  nod,  and 
poke  him  with  roguish  fingers. 

He  shook  his  head.  He  tried  to  blink  away  the  fabulous  mist  that 
covered  the  world.  "This  beats  me." 

"It  beats  us  all,"  Matthew  Trumbull  told  him.  "It's  strange.  But 
mighty  nice!" 
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"Oh,  yes. ...  I  was  kind  of  afraid  at  first.  I'd  been  asleep.  .  .  ." 

"A  little  better  than  four  months,  according  to  our  records." 

"Guess  that's  right.  But  it  seemed  like  a  longer  time." 

The  judge  told  him,  "Every  year  we  get  together  this  way — all  of  us 
who  lived  here  in  town.  In  other  towns  they  do  the  same." 

"I  never  knew  there  was  so  many,"  the  patriarch  muttered.  "There 
seems  to  be  hundreds.  Most  we  ever  had  in  the  Post  at  one  time  was 
seventy-two.   Of  course,  I  didn't  move  to  town  until  the   'Nineties." 

His  eyes  found  a  face  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd — a  face  which  sur- 
prised him.  Jesse  Cooper  leveled  his  finger.  "Caleb  Bagley,  what  are  you 
doing  here?" 

A  sour-faced  man  grinned  with  pride. 

"We  wouldn't  ever  let  you  join  the  Grand  Army,"  insisted  Cooper. 

Caleb  Bagley  piped,  "I  know  blame  well  that  you  wouldn't!  It  was  on 
account  of  my  discharge,  and  the  accusation,  and  all.  But  now — you  can 
see  you  was  mistook,  can't  you?" 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Matthew  Trumbull,  eagerly.  "We  were  all  mistaken, 
Jesse.  They  were  mistaken,  too,  long  ago  in  the  army.  You  remember 
that  business  about  Caleb  Bagley  guarding  a  prisoner,  and  then  the 
prisoner  disappeared,  and  they  found  the  prisoner's  money  on  Caleb? 
Nobody  would  believe  but  what  the  prisoner  had  bribed  him,  although 
he  said  that  the  prisoner  had  merely  given  him  the  money  for  safe 
keeping.  They  discharged  Caleb  Bagley  without  honor,  and  that  was  a 
terrible  disgrace.  But  you  can  see  he  told  the  truth.  For  he's  allowed  to 
meet  with  us  now." 

Jesse  Cooper  shook  his  head.  "Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "it  kind  of  looks 
as  though  I  ought  to  apologize.  I  suppose  everybody  else  has  apologized 
before  this." 

He  picked  his  way  over  the  grass  and  made  a  ceremony  of  shaking 
hands  with  Caleb  Bagley. 

The  moderator  beckoned  him  back  to  the  boulder.  "Ordinarily,"  he 
explained,  "we  have  never  made  a  big  fuss  over  initiation.  But  this  is  a 
special  occasion — " 

Old  Mr.  Cooper  was  spelling  out  the  inscription  on  the  boulder's  metal 
plate.  "  cTo  the  Unknown  Soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  1861-65.' 
Well — I  remember  when  we  dedicated  this  here  monument!  Must  be 
thirty  years  or  so." 

Judge  Trumbull  cleared  his  throat.  "As  I  was  saying,  Jesse,  this  is  a 
very  interesting  occasion.  You're  the  last  one.  Our  ranks  will  be  com- 
plete from  now  on.  So  we'd  kind  of  like  to  know  how  things  are  going." 

Mr.  Cooper  seemed  puzzled.  He  said,  as  his  comrades  strained  their 
ears  to  listen,  "Well,  I  can't  say  that  things  are  going  so  good.  There's 
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an  awful  lot  of  upset  and  unrest  and  hullaballoo  generally."  He  paused  to 
consider;  his  eyes  found  the  youthful  soldiers  in  army  blue,  seated  on 
their  bench.  "Who  are  them  fellows?"  he  demanded.  "I  don't  seem  to 
recognize  them." 

Trumbull  chuckled.  "Guess  you  wouldn't.  That's  Sergeant  Anderson 
and  Sergeant  Ostrander  and  Sergeant  Jones — respectively  of  Company 
A,  Company  E,  and  Company  G,  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry.  They  were  the 
first  ones  here.  Their  regiment  was  quartered  briefly  here  in  town,  right 
at  the  time  the  war  ended.  They  got  mixed  up  in  a  little  shooting 
scrape." 

Young  Sergeant  Jones  waved  his  fist  violently.  "I  protest!  Jack  and 
Billy  got  mixed  up  in  a  shooting  scrape — I  merely  tried  to  separate  them 
— that's  how  I  landed  here." 

Judge  Trumbull  shrugged.  "No  need  to  fuss  about  it,  Jones.  If  you 
hadn't  landed  here,  sooner  or  later  you  would  have  landed  some  place 
else.  . . .  Well,  Jesse  Cooper?" 

The  old  bass-drummer  leaned  forward  to  touch  Mr.  Cooper.  "Jess, 
all  we  hear  up  here  is  what  we  overhear.  When  my  folks  come,  maybe  a 
couple  of  times  a  year  to  cut  the  gras's  or  something,  they're  usually 
talking  among  themselves.  But  our  news  is  sort  of  skimmed  from  the 
surface,  so  to  speak.  The  last  time,  all  my  folks  would  talk  about  was 
whether  they  ought  to  trade  in  their  old  car  on  a  new  one." 

Behind  him,  others  nodded  with  some  indignation.  "That's  right.  Just 
like  Sam  says — always  talking  about  something  not  very  interesting  to 
us!" 

"Well,"  said  Jesse  Cooper  agreeably,  "I  always  was  kind  of  long- 
winded."  He  settled  himself  against  the  boulder,  and  began  in  a  quaver- 
ing voice:  "Comrades,  I'll  skip  right  over  national  politics.  No  use 
discussing  that.  A  lot  of  you  used  to  vote  Republican  and  a  lot  used  to 
vote  Democratic,  and  I  guess  there's  quite  a  lot  of  Bull-Moosers  amongst 
you,  too.  And  Sid  Sladden  always  declared  that  he  was  a  Socialist.  .  .  . 
So  I  won't  start  fussing  about  politics.  I  reckon  what  counts  is  the 
country  itself." 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause.  Birds  went  on  with  their  feeding;  a 
burnished  grackle  flicked  its  tail  on  the  bench  beside  the  three  young 
sergeants. 

"I  heard  a  good  deal  about  things  in  general.  All  last  winter  before 
I— "  Jesse  Cooper  blinked,  as  if  it  were  difficult  for  him  to  accept  the 
truth.  "My  grand-niece  used  to  read  to  me  out  of  the  paper.  I  tell  you, 
things  are  in  a  terrible  state!  Japan  was  gobbling  up  China,  and  dropping 
bombshells  on  all  the  towns,  and  killing  scads  of  women-folks  and  kids 
that  couldn't  bother  nobody!" 
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Judge  Trumbull  frowned.  "Territorial  expansion,  Jesse,"  he  said.  "It's 
sad,  but  it  always  happens.  Look  back  through  history — look  in  the 
Bible,  even.  It's  always  been  the  same  way.  I  guess  it  doesn't  make  much 
difference  whether  they  expand  with  bombs  or  bows-and-arrows." 

But  Jesse  Cooper  tugged  thoughtfully  at  his  flimsy  beard.  "Maybe 
it's  easy  for  you  to  reason  that  way,  Judge,  because  you've  been  detached 
from  things  longer  than  I  have.  But  I  tell  you,  the  world  is  in  a  danger- 
ous state — and  so  is  this  nation  in  a  dangerous  state!" 

There  was  a  heavy  silence.  The  crowd  began  to  stir  and  whisper. 

"It's  all  on  account  of  a  new  idea  that's  abroad  elsewhere,"  the  thin 
voice  of  Mr.  Cooper  cried.  "It's  contrary  to  American  notions,  and  folks 
are  scairt  to  death  that  it  will  get  a  foothold  here.  It's  something  that 
kills  the  kindest  parts  of  men,  and  makes  them  into  automatic  machines. 
Maybe  some  of  you  remember  that  automatic  man  they  had  once,  down 
in  the  Hall  of  Science  and  Industry  at  the  State  Fair,"  and  some  Com- 
rades did  remember. 

Doctor  Benjamin  Griffin  was  shaking  a  furious  finger.  "I  know  what 
you're  talking  about,  Jesse!  It  hasn't  been  so  long  since  I  read  the  papers 
too.  You're  talking  about  Europe!" 

"I  am,"  said  Comrade  Cooper.  "There's  folks  over  there  that  have 
never  heeded  the  Scriptures,  and  they've  never  heeded  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  They  say  that  the  past  didn't  exist — or  if  it  did  exist,  it  was  a 
different  kind  of  past  from  what  really  happened.  And  as  for  the  good 
books,  they  just  burn  them  up!" 

The  red  face  of  Terence  O'Toole  shone  hot.  "Sure,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
the  priests  ought  to  be  after  telling  them  a  thing  or  two!" 

"The  priests  did,"  the  old  man  told  him,  "so  those  devils  threw  rocks 
at  them.  And  any  ordinary  man  who  objected  to  their  notion  of  govern- 
ment— they'd  beat  him  or  kill  him  or  lock  him  in  a  jail  and  try  to 
starve  him.  And  they  did  the  same  thing,  too,  to  all  the  preachers  who 
disagreed!" 

A  wrinkled,  dark-eyed  man  had  risen  to  his  feet.  "If  they  did  that 
to  their  own  Gentiles,"  he  asked,  "  I  want  to  know — " 

And  Jesse  Cooper  gazed  with  pity  in  his  face.  "Well,  Solomon  Katz, 
I  don't  wonder  that  you  ask!  I'd  better  not  go  into  detail  about  what 
they  did  to  your  people  in  Germany.  But  I  remember  hearing  about  it, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week;  it  fair  made  my  blood  run  cold." 

Solomon  Katz  cried,  "Maybe  in  Germany!  But  it  can  never  be  true  in 
America.  In  America  I  had  my  chance.  In  America  all  my  people  had 
a  chance!" 

"You  owned  a  store,"  old  Cooper  remembered.  "You  used  to  have  a 
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store  next  to  Jacobs'  grocery I  recollect  how  I  bought  a  watch  for 

my  little  girl — " 

Solomon  Katz  said,  "It  was  a  good  store.  I  had  a  nice  house  too.  My 
children  went  to  school,  and  they  were  smart.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Cooper,  I 
lived  seventy-six  years.  I  did  not  see  a  pogrom  after  I  left  Europe." 

"In  Europe,"  Comrade  Cooper  told  him,  "you'd  see  awful  things 
a-happening  nowadays." 

A  bald-headed  Comrade  in  a  blouse  too  tight  for  him,  brandished  his 
fist  aloft.  He  cried  excitedly,  "Then  something  is  the  matter  with 
Germany!  In  Munchen  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  tell  you  the  people  were 
happy.  It  was  not  cruelty  in  Munchen  when  I  lived  there." 

"Probably  not,  Emil,"  sighed  Mr.  Cooper.  "But  the  Germany  of  now- 
adays ain't  the  Germany  you  know.  And  the  world  ain't  the  world  you 
knew.  More  than  a  few  people  are  scairt  that  the  same  thing  might  hap- 
pen in  other  countries,  and  that  eventually — "  He  began  to  cough. 

There  was  a  pause,  broken  only  by  the  bird  songs. 

Matthew  Trumbull  touched  old  Mr.  Cooper's  elbow,  and  when  the 
aged  man  had  turned,  the  judge  examined  him  with  troubled  eyes.  "Not 
— America?" 

Jesse  Cooper  howled,  "Yes — even  in  America!  I  wasn't  able  to  do 
much  sniffing  around,  but  I  reckon  I  caught  the  smell  of  it  here,  too!" 

The  veterans  made  a  sound.  They  spoke  no  words  that  were  recogniz- 
able; their  breathing  was  menace  enough.  It  was  a  hollow,  disapproving 
growl  more  threatening  than  the  grumble  of  drums. 

Judge  Trumbull  beat  upon  his  book.  "Order!"  he  shouted.  "Don't 
forget  yourselves!  We're  in  session.  Order,  please!" 

When  the  men  were  silent,  he  watched  them  curiously.  He  studied 
them  with  care,  and  yet  in  the  apparent  racial  differences  he  found  no 
answer  to  this  sudden  alarm.  He  seemed  to  find  only  a  further  puzzle. 

"Comrades,"  he  said,  "you've  got  to  be  patient.  I'm  baffled  for  the 
moment,  myself.  I  don't  seem  able  to  offer  much  advice.  But  I  guess 
we'll  all  agree  that  our  country  didn't  disappoint  us  when  we  knew  it — 
and  yet  each  of  us  knew  a  different  America  from  what  the  others 
knew.  Maybe  my  America  wasn't  the  same  as  Jasper's  or  Jesse's  or 
Doctor  Griffin's.  Still,  we  were  all  in  cahoots. .  .  .  We  shared  something. 
...  I'd  like  to  find  out  what  that  something  was." 

He  began.  "Prosper  H.  Jacobs,  you  were  the  one  who  used  to  feed  us. 
Can  you  recollect  what  you  fed  us  on?" 

Prosper  Jacobs  was  a  mild-faced  man  of  middle  age.  "I  don't  quite 
follow  you,  Judge." 

"I  don't  quite  follow  myself,"  said  Judge  Trumbull.  "Still,  it  seems 
that  we  put  some  kind  of  food  inside  our  bodies  that  was  different  from 
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what  they  ate  in  other  countries.  It  always  appeared  to  me,  Jacobs,  that 
you  enjoyed  feeding  us." 

The  grocer  smiled  meekly.  "I  kept  a  good  store,  right  next  door  to 
Solomon  Katz." 

"You  thought  a  lot  of  that  store?" 

Prosper  Jacobs  ducked  his  head.  "It's  kind  of  funny. .  . .  You  see,  I 
didn't  have  any  real  close  relatives.  There  was  my  nephew,  but  he —  It 
was  the  store,  Judge.  I  remember  how  it  smelled  in  the  morning  when 
I'd  come  in  and  start  to  move  my  fruit  baskets  out  under  the  awning. 
And  down  in  the  basement — the  smell  of  dried  peaches  and  pickles  and 
bacon —  I  always  kept  my  basement  very  clean,  Judge  Trumbull — very 
clean—" 

"Phineas  Crawford,"  asked  the  judge,  "what  was  America  to  you?" 

The  old  chaplain  quoted  in  a  firm  voice,  "  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart — '  And  it  was  more  than  that,  sir.  The 
children  around  me — the  young  men  and  women  in  trouble!  I  was  only 
unhappy  when  I  saw  how  little,  after  all,  religion  could  do  for  them. 
But  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  let  us  say,  in  the  month  of  May  like  this — 
the  Doxology;  and  the  sun  coming  through  the  stained  glass  window — " 

Trumbull  called,  "Sidney  Sladden!"  and  the  dark-bearded  grand- 
father of  Ernie  held  up  his  hand. 

"She  was  only  a  filly,"  he  said  breathlessly,  "but  honest — I  had  a 
notion  of  entering  her  in  the  Eureka  Classic.  I  mind  I  used  to  borrow  a 
sulky  once  in  a  while  when  I  had  a  day  off,  and  I'd  take  her  around 
the  Fair  Ground  tracks — she  was  a  bay,  Comrades.  Maybe  you  remem- 
ber her — with  two  white  stockings  and  a  star?  I  clocked  her  at  two-ten 
more'n  once,   and  Dan  Patch   only  did  one-nfty-five-and-a-quarter!" 

He  gulped,  and  shook  his  head.  His  coarse  voice  began  to  apologize, 
"Oh,  well,  there's  only  a  few  horse  men  amongst  you,  so  I  won't  bother 
you  no  longer.  But  I'll  say  this:  if  I  hadn't  been  drunk,  I  wouldn't  ever 
have  drove  her  into  that  freight  train!" 

Matthew  Trumbull  called,  "Philo  Merrill." 

A  sprightly  man  in  a  shabby  gray  suit  leaped  gracefully  to  his  feet. 
His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  a  nervous  spinster.  "Really,  there  was 
little  for  me  except  my  music.  Often  people  neglected  to  pay  for  the 
lessons  I  gave  their  children,  but —  I  did  love  the  choral  society  we  used 
to  have!  I  think  that  must  have  been  about  1885  or  '86.  Oh,  those 
glorious  organ  tones  of  Bach  swelling  up — although  the  acoustics  in  the 
United  Brethren  church  were  very  bad — very  bad  indeed.  In  the  Pres- 
byterian church  they  were  better,  although — " 

Still  Judge  Trumbull's  face  showed  that  he  had  not  found  the  thing 
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for  which  he  was  seeking.  He  waved  Comrade  Merrill  back  to  the  grass, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  time  and  after  due  deliberation,  that  he 
called  the  next  name: 

"John  Astley." 

Astley  stood  up,  far  in  the  rear.  He  was  not  a  patriarch  like  Jesse 
Cooper,  but  he  was  gray-haired,  and  surely  he  had  had  grandchildren 
when  first  he  came  to  this  place.  His  wrinkled  face  wore  multiple  lines 
around  the  corners  of  his  mouth — humorous  lines  that  quirked  upward. 
His  blue  eyes  sparkled  as  if  they  held  some  childish  jest  which  he  was 
too  shy  to  relate. 

"Why,  Judge — "  he  gasped,  and  then  stopped  in  embarrassment. 

"Now,  John,  you  just  speak  up  as  the  other  Comrades  have  done." 

John  Astley  chewed  the  fringe  of  his  mustache.  "I  don't  reckon  you 
should  have  called  on  me.  I  didn't  count  for  much  in  North  Bend.  I 
wasn't  important  nor  interesting." 

"You  had  your  life.  . . ." 

John  Astley  considered  this  for  a  while.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  didn't 
have  a  very  big  piece  of  America  that  I  could  call  my  own,  but — I  did 
enjoy  having  it.  Though  it  seems  to  me  that  somebody  else  might 
better — " 

The  moderator's  face  was  grave.  "Do  you  recall  that  you  hated  any 
of  your  neighbors,  John?  I  mean,  did  you  hate  them  enough  to  wish 
them  harm?" 

"Pshaw,"  said  old  John  Astley,  "I  wasn't  much  of  a  hater.  I  just  lived 
along.  I  wasn't  especially  interested  in  things  of  the  spirit,  like  Reverent 
Crawford,  or  in — well,  store-keeping  like  Mr.  Jacobs.  And  I  never 
could  drink  much  whiskey,  like  Comrade  Sladden  there,  because  it  al- 
ways made  me  sick." 

He  shrugged.  "I  never  made  money — like  Comrade  Evans,  for  instance 
— and  I  wasn't  no  hand  with  the  ladies  like  Charley  Mullarky.  I  wasn't 
even  a  kind  of  authority  on  the  Rebellion  like  you  yourself,  Judge!  I 
just  lived  along." 

He  said,  "But  I  did  marry  a  mighty  fine  woman.  Alice,  she —  Well, 
she  was  just  wonderful,  that's  all  I  can  say.  And  then  there  was  the 
children — Eunice  and  Lloyd  and  Olive.  I  wasn't  able  to  do  much  for 
them  in  the  way  of  education ...  we  did  use  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  going 
on  picnics,  Sundays  when  I  didn't  have  to  work.  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
have  gone  to  church,  but —  Sometimes  I'd  take  off  my  shoes  and  socks 
too,  and  help  the  kids  build  a  dam  acrost  the  creek.  Then  sometimes  I'd 

read  aloud  to  them I  used  to  read  the  Rollo  books;  they  didn't  like 

those  much.  They  certainly  did  like  Louisy  Alcott  and  Toby  Tyler!" 
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He  went  on,  "Feel  kind  of  funny,  standing  up  here,  telling  you  about 
my  life.  It  was  just  an  ordinary  one.  Sometimes  I  voted  one  way,  some- 
times the  other.  But  usually  my  candidate  lost. . . .  We  had  some  lean 
years,  and  the  children  wore  darns  and  hand-me-downs.  But  I  put  m  a 
little  garden  patch,  and  I  liked  to  work  in  it,  and  that  helped  .  .  .  some- 
how the  kids  grew  up,  and  Alice  and  me  had  things  a  little  easier  for 
a  while.  The  girls — well,  I  guess  they're  glad  to  be  married  to  the  ones 
they  picked  out.  And  Lloyd's  had  an  insurance  agency  in  Waterloo. 
these  many  years.  And — " 

He  wanted  to  stop,  then,  but  Judge  Trumbull  wouldn't  let  him. 

c'Oh,  I  suffered  quarrels  in  my  life,  and  disappointments.  But  I  did 
have  a  lot  of  fun!  I  remember  especially  one  plaid  dress  that  Alice  wore, 
and  how  she  looked  in  a  big  wide  hat  that  Eunice  helped  her  to  make, 
with  yellow  canary  feathers  on  it.  That  was  when  she  was  upwards  of 
forty,  and  she  was  still  mighty  pretty.  She —  Well3  I  lost  my  savings 
when  the  Merchants'  State  Bank  failed,  but  it  didn't  make  much  differ- 
ence ...  I  liked  the  Grand  Army  meetings,  and  the  chicken-pie  suppers 
the  ladies  of  the  W.  R.  C.  use  to  give.  I  was  a  Blue  Lodge  Mason,  too,  just 
like  Solomon  Katz.  But  Sean  Sullivan  was  just  about  my  best  friend!  We 
use  to  laugh  about  this  Catholic-Protestant  business,  Sean  and  I  did  ...  I 
told  him  how  I  believed  when  I  was  little  that  the  Catholics  buried  guns 
under  the  church,  to  shoot  Protestants  with.  And  he'd  tell  me  how  he 
once  thought  that  the  Masons  drilled  every  week,  so's  they'd  be  ready 
to  march  against  the  Catholics.  Pshaw.  We  knew  better  than  that,  soon 
as  we  was  growed." 

Astley  rubbed  his  warped,  crooked  hands  against  his  coat.  ftI  didn't 
amount  to  much,  in  the  end.  I  guess  maybe  people  like  me  lived  in  every 
town.  . .  .  Alice  and  me  were  kind  of  poor,  along  towards  the  last,  and 
my  son  had  to  look  after  us;  my  grandchildren  chipped  in  to  bury  me." 

He  lifted  his  eyes  suddenly,  and  there  was  the  light  of  the  sun  burning 
square  upon  his  face;  and  still  this  could  not  have  been,  for  the  sun 
hung  in  the  east  behind  him. 

"I  did  like  it,"  he  cried.  "I  mean,  I  did  like  being  in  America!  Maybe 
it  doesn't  look  like  America  was  very  good  to  me,  nor  like  I  was  very 
good  to  America,  either — judging  from  what  I've  told.  I  didn't  do  noth- 
ing heroic  in  the  war — just  campaigned  around  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas 
and  a  little  bit  in  Louisiana.  I'm  not  even  sure  that  I  shot  any  rebels." 

John  Astley  said  simply,  ,fI  reckon  that's  about  all  I  can  offer,  Judge. 
I  lived  along,  and  I  liked  it.  There  was  something  honest  and  comfort- 
able and  kind  of  easy-going  about  the  country  when  I  knew  it.  .  .  .  It 
was  a  good  country  for  people  like  me  to  live  in.  Maybe  I  wouldn't  have 
been  happy  no  place  else." 
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The  birds  scurried  among  them,  after  John  Astley  was  through  speak- 
ing, and  still  the  men  sat  hunched  in  thought.  It  was  well  on  toward 
noon  (and  Ernie  Sladden  had  come  back  for  his  ninth  pot  of  water) 
when  many  people — people  not  of  their  kind — came  to  stand  among 
them.  Within  half  an  hour,  much  of  the  population  of  North  Bend  had 
grouped  around  that  glade. 

At  a  sign  from  Judge  Trumbull,  the  Comrades  withdrew  to  the  empty 
ridge  above,  in  order  that  they  might  remain  undisturbed.  No  one  in 
the  crowd  saw  them  go. 

"Very  well,"  Judge  Trumbull  told  his  three  hundred  and  forty 
friends — three  hundred  and  forty  surely,  including  Jesse  Cooper,  the  raw 
recruit,  "they  do  not  see  us  or  hear  us  now.  But  we  must  speak  to  them." 

The  veterans  nodded  in  agreement. 

But  the  Reverend  Phineas  Crawford  shook  his  head.  "That  is  impossi- 
ble." 

Judge  Trumbull  demanded  of  him,  "Is  it  against  the  law  of  God?" 

"Comrades,"  came  the  Reverend  Crawford's  soft  voice,  "I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  of  God.  But  I  feel  that  the 
people  of  North  Bend  can  never  hear  us." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Judge  Trumbull  sternly,  "we  must  try.  Every 
man  of  us  has  friends  or  descendants  in  that  crowd  down  there  ...  I  hear 
the  band  coming  now  and —  Yes,  there's  the  militia  and  the  rest  of  the 
parade!   It's  a  pity  they  have  no  martial  music  like  ours  any  more." 

He  repeated,  "Every  Comrade  has  some  friend  or  relative  who  will  be 
in  this  place  today." 

"Not  us,"  whispered  young  Sergeant  Jones.  "Not  Anderson  or 
Ostrander  or  me.  And  what  about  old  "Willy  McCall?" 

"That's  right,"  agreed  the  judge.  "Willy,  you  rode  into  town  on  a 
freight  train  and  fell  off  under  the  wheels.  I  guess  you  haven't  any  folks, 
have  you,  Willy?" 

A  ragged  man  grinned  through  his  yellow  whiskers.  He  chirped, 
"Nope.  The  authorities  buried  me  in  Potters'  Field.  I  was  an  orphant; 
guess  I  hain't  got  no  kin  no  place,  and  mighty  few  friends." 

The  judge's  mouth  twitched,  though  his  eyes  were  still  hard  and 
intent.  "Then  you  shall  be  a  delegate-at-large,  and  so  shall  the  young 
sergeants.  Now  we  must  go  down,  and  each  of  us  will  try  to  speak  to 
somebody.  Try  to  whisper  in  their  ears." 

Meadowlarks  shrilled  through  the  creek  valley;  a  parade  was  trampling 
in  at  the  gate,  and  the  sun  made  ice  out  of  the  plated  helmets  of  the 

firing  squad. 

It  was  old  Solomon  Katz  who  lifted  his  eyebrows  at  Judge  Trumbull. 
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He  asked,  "Well,  Judge,  you  say  we  should  be  telling  them.  What  should 
we  be  telling  them?  To  keep  everything  like  it  used  to  be?" 

The  judge  shook  his  head.  "Not  everything  .  . .  no,  that  wouldn't  do. 
There  were  some  things  wrong  with  our  America  too." 

"You  know,"  said  Solomon  Katz,  "the  world  has  always  got  to  change. 
Maybe  God  wants  it  to!  Maybe  we  better  not  try  to  do  any  whispering 
to  the  North  Bend  people,  Judge  Trumbull." 

A  dry  sob  racked  the  moderator's  throat.  "Oh,  we  must  try  to  tell 
them  about  the  dangers!" 

Emil  Weiser  nodded  his  bald  head  approvingly.  "That  is  good.  We 
will  show  them  how  to  fight  those  bad  dangers." 

"They're  our  breed,"  cried  Trumbull.  "They'll  know  how  to  fight  if 
they  have  to!  But  we  must  warn  them  to  be  upon  their  guard." 

He  was  breathing  hard  as  he  started  down  the  smooth-mown  hill;  at 
first  by  squads  and  then  in  phalanx,  his  Comrades  followed  him. 
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in  Redbook;  if  I  had  had  my  wits  about  me  I  would  have  provided  them  with 
a  carbon  copy  of  the  tale  as  it  was  originally  submitted  to  the  magazine.  To  my 
notion,  some  of  the  most  careless  editorial  cutting  was  done  on  Shall  Not  Perish 
From  the  Earth  that  was  ever  done  on  a  story  of  mine.  If  anyone  digs  up  Red- 
book  for  June,  1939,  and  compares  their  version  with  the  story  as  presented  here, 
he  can  see  what  I  mean.  For  one  thing,  the  three  young  soldiers  in  blue  uniforms 
appear  in  the  Redbook  story  but  no  explanation  of  their  identity  or  presence  is 
ever  made.  That  part  was  cut  out,  and  so  was  the  part  about  Comrade  Sladden, 
where  he  gets  up  and  talks  about  the  joy  of  his  horse-racing  days.  Slashed  also 
was  the  appearance  of  Caleb  Bagley,  and  Jesse  Cooper's  wonder  at  his  being  there. 
Little  things,  perhaps:  but  I  still  insist  that  they  constitute  sloppy  editing.  The 
story  is  better  when  those  people  are  in  it,  and  satisfactorily  explained  and  pre- 
sented. 

Shall  Not  Perish  was  dictated  with  that  degree  of  rapidity  and  fluency  which 
is  attained  only  when  the  author  deals  with  a  subject  deeply  ingrained  in  his 
personal  consciousness.  The  home  of  my  emotion  was,  as  always,  the  little  town 
in  Iowa  where  birches  and  elms  are  strung  out  above  a  quiet  creek  valley.  The 
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cemetery  is  described  as  it  actually  exists,  though  in  the  story  I  have  varied  fact 
by  moving  the  Catholic  cemetery  directly  across  the  creek  valley  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  up  the  creek  on  the  same  side. 

There  is  no  terror  in  the  Webster  City  cemetery  for  me;  only  a  winning  and 
substantial  peacefulness.  A  year  or  so  after  this  story  was  written,  I  went  back 
there  at  sunset  one  June  evening,  tired  and  sick  at  heart.  I  had  spent  the  week  in 
looking  after  the  funeral  services  of  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  had  flown  from 
Washington  to  Des  Moines  for  a  second  ceremony  and  the  interment  which 
followed.  When  it  was  all  over,  instead  of  catching  a  plane  back  East,  I  bor- 
rowed a  car  and  drove  seventy  miles  to  see  the  plot  of  ground  where  my  mother 
and  grandparents  lay.  I  stopped  beside  the  lot,  then  walked  over  to  the  hilltop 
and  flung  myself  flat  on  the  grass,  gazing  through  dusk  at  a  little  bend  in  the 
creek  where  we  boys  used  to  swim. 

I  heard  cows  in  the  green  meadows  beyond,  and  listened  to  evening  birds 
that  prowled  in  the  shrubbery  behind  me  and  spoke  their  surprise  at  this  intru- 
sion. I  can  swear  to  it:  there  was  an  actual  force,  a  comforting  vigor  that  flowed 
out  of  that  soil  into  my  body  as  I  lay  there. 

Until  long  after  dark  I  was  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  silent  presence 
of  townsfolk  who  were  bedded  richly  through  the  adjacent  earth.  And  when  I 
got  up,  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  frightened  the  wits  out  of  a  young  couple 
who  had  strayed  into  that  secret  calm  for  quite  another  purpose. 

The  cemeteries  of  small-lived  Americans  have  no  goblins,  no  storied  mon- 
sters lurking  amid  their  lilac  bushes.  If  a  werewolf  had  the  impertinence  to  show 
his  nose  there,  he  would  be  chased  away  by  ground-squirrels  and  robins. 
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GUN  CRAZY 


I  FIRST  met  Nelson  Tare  when  he  was  around  five  or  six  years  old,  and 
I  was  around  the  same.  I  had  watched  his  family  moving  into  the  creek 
house  on  a  cold,  snowless  morning  in  early  winter.  But  my  mother  gave 
me  instructions  not  to  leave  our  property,  and  so  I  had  to  stop  beside  the 
big  maple  tree  that  marked  the  end  of  the  Plum  Street  pavement. 

Two  lumber  wagons  went  by  with  iron  beds  and  old  kitchen  chairs 
and  mattresses  tied  all  over  them.  They  rumbled  down  the  hill  past  Mr. 
Boston's  barn  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  creek  house.  I  could  see  men 
and  girls  working,  carrying  the  stuff  inside. 

In  mid-afternoon  I  was  outdoors  again,  all  muffled  in  stocking-cap 
and  knitted  scarf,  and  I  coasted  up  to  the  corner  in  my  little  wagon  to 
see  whether  the  moving-in  activities  were  still  going  on.  The  wagons 
were  gone,  but  there  were  a  couple  of  bureaus  which  had  not  yet  been 
moved  inside,  and  smoke  came  out  of  the  black  chimney. 

Then  Nelson  Tare  appeared.  He  had  climbed  the  hill  by  himself;  prob- 
ably he  was  looking  for  guns,  although  I  couldn't  know  that  at  the  time. 

He  was  a  gaunt  little  child  with  bright  blue  beads  for  eyes,  and  a 
sharp  pointed  nose. 

He  said,  "Hello,  kid.  Want  to  pway?" 

Nelson  was  only  a  month  younger  than  I,  it  turned  out,  but  he  still 
talked  a  lot  of  baby  talk.  I  think  kids  are  apt  to  do  that  more  when 
their  parents  don't  talk  to  them  much. 

I  told  him  that  I  did  want  to  play,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
to  do. 

He  said,  "Have  you  got  any  guns?"  But  what  he  actually  said  was, 
"Dot  any  duns?"  and  for  a  while  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Then,  when  I  understood,  I  coasted  back  to  the  house  in  my 
wagon,  with  Nelson  walking  beside  me.  We  went  into  the  living-room. 

My  toy-box  was  dragged  from  under  the  window  ledge,  and  I  got  out 
my  guns.  I  had  three:  a  pop  gun  with  the  pop  gone,  and  a  glass  pistol 
that  used  to  have  candy  inside — but  now  the  candy  was  all  eaten  up — 
and  a  cap  gun  and  holster. 

The  cap  gun  was  the  best.  It  was  nickel-plated,  and  the  holster  was 
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made  of  black  patent  leather.  It  was  the  shape,  and  possibly  half  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  .32  calibre  revolver. 

Nelson  Tare's  eyes  pushed  out  a  little  when  he  saw  it.  He  made  a  grab 
for  the  gun,  and  belted  it  on  before  I  had  time  to  protest  and  tell  him 
that  I  wanted  to  play  with  the  cap  gun  and  he  could  play  with  the  glass 
pistol  or  the  broken  pop-rifle. 

I  did  tell  him  that  my  Uncle  Arnold  had  given  me  the  cap  pistol  for 
Christmas,  but  that  my  folks  didn't  like  the  idea  very  well  and  would 
never  let  me  have  any  caps  for  it,  not  even  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

That  didn't  make  much  difference  to  Nelson  Tare,  or  Nelly,  as  I 
came  to  know  him.  He  said  that  if  he  owned  that  revolver,  he  bet  he'd 
have  caps  for  it.  He  went  swaggering  around  the  living-room  with  the 
gun  on,  and  it  kind  of  scared  me  the  way  he  did  it;  all  of  a  sudden  he'd 
snatch  the  revolver  out  of  its  holster  and  aim  it  at  me. 

I  took  the  glass  pistol,  and  tried  to  imitate  him.  But  the  glass  pistol 
couldn't  click,  and  at  least  the  hammer  of  the  cap  gun  would  come 
down  with  a  resounding  click.  Nelly  fairly  shot  the  daylights  out  of  me. 
I  began  to  protest,  and  he  kept  on  advancing  and  kind  of  wrangling  and 
threatening  me,  until  he  had  me  backed  up  in  a  corner. 

He  hadn't  taken  off  his  little  red  coat  with  its  yellow  horn  buttons, 
and  he  was  perspiring  inside  it.  I  still  recollect  how  he  smelled  when  he 
got  close  enough  to  wool  me  around;  I  had  never  smelled  a  smell  like 
that  before.  I  remember  his  face  too,  when  he  came  close:  the  tiny 
expressionless  turquoise  eyes,  the  receding  chin  and  baby  mouth  still 
marked  with  the  tag  ends  of  his  dinner;  and  in  between  them,  that 
inhuman  nose  whittled  out  to  a  point. 

I  tried  to  push  him  away  as  he  kept  battling  me  and  shooting  me,  and 
I  guess  I  began  to  cry. 

Nelly  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  and  asked  me  what  was  the 
matter.  He  said  that  it  wasn't  a  real  gun. 

"It  might  go  off!" 

He  said  that  it  couldn't  go  off;  that  it  wasn't  "weal." 

"Course  it  isn't  real.  Who's  got  a  real  gun,  anyway?  I  bet  there  isn't 
any  boy  in  the  world  got  a  real  gun!" 

Well,  he  said  that  he  had  one,  and  when  I  was  still  disbelieving,  he 
said  that  he  would  go  home  and  get  it.  His  coat  had  come  unbuttoned 
in  our  scufflings,  and  I  remember  how  he  looked  as  I  watched  through 
the  window,  and  saw  him  flapping  up  the  last  length  of  concrete  side- 
walk past  the  big  maple  tree,  and  over  the  hilltop  toward  the  faded 
farmhouse  in  the  creek  valley. 

He  was  gone  quite  a  while,  and  I  thought  he  wasn't  coming  back;  I 
didn't  see  how  he  would  dare  to  come  back  without  that  real  gun  he  was 
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bragging  about.  And  I  didn't  see  how  he  would  dare  to  have  a  real  gun. 

My  mother  came  from  upstairs  while  I  waited  at  the  window.  She 
said  that  she  had  heard  voices.  "Did  you  have  company  playing  with 
you?"  she  wanted  to  know.  "Was  Marcus  here?" 

"No.  It  was  a  new  boy." 

"What  new  boy?" 

"He  moved  into  the  creek  house  down  there." 

My  mother  said,  doubtfully,  "Oh,  yes.  I  heard  there  was  a  ditcher's 
family  moving  in  down  there." 

Well,  I  wanted  to  know  what  a  ditcher  was,  and  while  Mother  was 
explaining  to  me  about  drainage  ditches  out  on  the  prairie  and  how  the 
tile  was  laid  in  them,  here  came  Nelly  hustling  up  the  road  as  fast  as  he 
could  leg  it.  He  had  something  big  and  heavy  that  he  had  to  carry  in 
both  hands.  When  he  got  into  the  yard,  we  could  see  that  he  did  have  a 
revolver,  sure  enough,  and  it  looked  like  a  real  one. 

Mother  exclaimed,  and  went  to  open  the  door  for  him.  He  ducked 
inside,  bare-headed  and  cold,  with  his  dirty,  thin,  straw-colored  hair 
sticking  every  which  way,  and  the  old  red  coat  still  dangling  loose.  "I 
dot  my  dun,"  he  told  me,  not  paying  any  attention  to  Mother. 

It  was  a  large  revolver — probably  about  a  .44.  It  had  a  yellow  handle, 
but  the  metal  parts  were  a  mass  of  red  rust.  The  cylinder  and  hammer 
were  rusted  tight  and  couldn't  be  moved. 

"Why,  little  boy,"  Mother  exclaimed  in  horror,  "where  on  earth  did 
you  get  this?" 

He  said  that  he  got  it  at  home. 

Mother  lured  it  out  of  his  h^nds,  but  only  after  she  had  praised  it 
extravagantly.  She  got  him  to  put  the  revolver  on  the  library  table,  and 
then  she  took  us  both  out  to  the  kitchen.  She  brought  some  milk  from 
the  icy  summer-kitchen,  and  got  a  plateful  of  molasses  cookies  from  the 
pantry.  This  was  pretty  good  stuff,  and  I  guess  Nelson  Tare  forgot  all 
about  guns  for  a  while,  as  we  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  and  ate.  But 
Mother  made  him  wash  his  face  and  hands  before  he  could  sit  down.  She 
made  me  wash  too,  but  that  was  only  for  the  looks  of  the  thing. 

It  began  to  grow  dark,  and  my  father  came  home  from  the  newspaper 
office  before  Nelly  had  gone.  We  showed  Father  the  gun,  and  he  lighted 
the  lamp  on  the  library  table  and  examined  the  revolver  thoroughly. 

"My  goodness,  Ethel,"  he  said  to  my  mother,  "it's  got  cartridges 
in  it! 

"Cartridges?" 

"Yes,  it  sure  has.  They're  here  in  the  cylinder,  all  rusted  in  tight.  Good 
thing  the  rest  of  it  is  just  as  rusty." 

He  put  on  his  coat  again  and  said  that  he'd  take  Nelson  home.  It  was 
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growing  dark  and  was  almost  suppertimc,  and  he  was  afraid  the  boy 
might  be  lost  there  in  the  new  surroundings  of  Elm  City. 

Nelson  wanted  his  gun,  but  my  father  said  No  and  put  it  in  his  own 
overcoat  pocket.  I  was  allowed  to  go  along.  Nelly  and  I  scrambled  on 
ahead  through  the  dusk,  and  I  showed  him  where  the  big  willow  tree  on 
the  hillside  had  been  blown  down  in  a  tornado. 

When  we  got  to  the  creek  house,  Father  rapped  on  the  door  and 
Nelly's  mother  opened  it.  She  was  a  scrawny,  pale-faced  woman,  very 
round-shouldered,  in  a  dirty  calico  dress.  Nelly's  father,  she  said,  wasn't 
there;  he  had  gone  to  take  one  of  the  teams  back.  The  room  into  which 
she  brought  us  was  bright  with  lamps,  although  they  were  set  around  in 
disorder  on  bureaus  and  cupboards.  There  were  several  girls — Nelly's 
sisters — strung  out  all  the  way  from  little  kids  to  a  big,  bony  creature  as 
tall  as  her  mother. 

Father  brought  out  the  gun  and  wanted  to  know  about  it.  He  said 
that  he  didn't  think  it  was  wise  to  let  little  kids  go  carrying  things  like 
that  around. 

"You  little  devil!"  said  Nelly's  mother  to  Nelly,  and  she  laughed 
when  she  said  it.  "What  on  earth  were  you  doing  with  that?" 

The  girls  crowded  close  and  looked.  "Why,  it's  Jay's  gun,"  said  the 
eldest  one. 

Father  wanted  to  know  who  Jay  was,  and  they  told  him.  They  laughed 
a  lot  while  they  were  telling  him,  although  they  were  remarkably  close - 
lipped  about  it  at  the  same  time.  It  was  funny  how  people  like  that 
could  laugh  and  talk  and  appear  to  be  very  easy-going  and  free,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  put  out  a  thing. 

All  that  Father  could  get  out  of  them  was  the  fact  that  they  used  to 
live  in  Oklahoma,  and  Jay  was  somebody  who  used  to  stay  at  their  house 
sometimes.  Maybe  he  was  a  relative.  He  had  left  that  gun  there  once, 
and  they  still  kept  it — as  a  kind  of  memorial  for  Jay,  it  would  seem. 

"I  swear  Nelly  must  have  taken  it  out  of  the  bureau  drawer,"  said 
Mrs.  Tare,  still  smiling.  "You  little  devil,  you  got  to  learn  to  behave 
yourself,  you  got  to!"  and  she  gave  him  a  kind  of  pat  with  her  hand, 
but  not  as  if  she  were  mad.  They  all  seemed  to  think  it  was  cute,  for  him 
to  sneak  off  with  that  gun. 

Father  said  goodbye  and  we  went  home.  It  was  quite  dark  now,  and 
all  the  way  up  the  hill  and  past  Mr.  Boston's  farmyard,  I  kept  wondering 
about  this  new  little  boy  and  the  rusty  revolver.  I  kept  breathing  hard, 
trying  to  breathe  that  strange  oily  smell  out  of  my  nose.  It  was  the  odor 
of  their  house  and  of  themselves;  it  was  the  same  odor  I  had  noticed 
when  Nelly  tussled  with  me. 

I  did  ask  Father  who  he  thought  Jay  was,  and  he  said  quite  calmly 
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that  he  supposed  Jay  was  an  Oklahoma  outlaw.  Without  intention,  he 
thus  gave  Nelson  Tare  a  fantastic  importance  in  my  eyes.  I  did  not 
dream  then  that  Jay,  instead  of  old  Barton  Tare  with  his  sloppy  mus- 
tache, might  have  been  Nelly's  father.  Perhaps  it  is  a  dream,  even  as  I 
write  the  words  now.  But  I  think  not. 

We  played  together  often  from  then  on.  I  got  to  know  the  Tares  well, 
and  frequently  had  a  meal  there  with  Nelly,  and  sometimes  he  ate  with 
me.  I  got  to  know  the  whole  family  in  the  creek  house:  the  girls  were 
Verna,  Goldy,  Ruby,  Dolores,  and  Helen.  Mr.  Tare  was  a  sandy,  hard- 
faced  man. 

They  must  have  lived  in  the  creek  house  for  the  next  seven  or  eight 
years,  until  Mr.  Tare  bought  a  place  in  the  west  end.  The  west  end — the 
far  margin  where  our  town  lost  itself  against  grain-fields  of  the  flat 
western  prairie — was  a  good  mile  and  a  half  from  my  house.  So  I  didn't 
play  with  Nelly  after  the  Tares  moved  up  there.  That's  the  way  you  do 
in  small  towns,  usually:  you  play  with  the  kids  who  are  nearest  at  hand, 
for  better  or  for  worse. 

But  a  lot  of  things  happened  before  the  Tares  moved  out  of  the  creek 
house,  and  a  few  of  those  things  I  will  tell.  One  thing:  we  were  always 
playing  with  guns.  I  guess  most  boys  like  toy  guns  even  now.  In  that 
day  and  age  and  place,  guns  were  the  essential  part  of  any  boys'  play. 
We  played  War,  and  Cowboy  and  Indian,  and  we  played  Hunting,  and 
Robbers.  Those  games  naturally  required  guns.  The  usual  armament  was 
cap,  guns  or  water  pistols  or  air  rifles. 

Somehow  or  other,  Nelly  always  managed  to  have  a  real  gun.  Maybe  it 
would  be  just  an  old  battered  hammerless  thing  with  the  cylinder  miss- 
ing, but  he  would  have  it  just  the  same.  Lord  knows  where  he  picked  up 
his  weapons;  maybe  from  some  of  the  ditchers  who  worked  for  his 
father.  He  put  the  rest  of  us  kids  to  shame,  and  he  was  always  captain 
of  the  robber  band  or  detective  patrol  or  sheriff's  posse  or  whatever  we 
had. 

He  had  other  virtues  too — physical  ones.  He  could  outrun  any  of  us 
in  that  end  of  town  when  it  came  to  Run-Sheep-Run.  He  was  remark- 
ably agile  in  the  use  of  his  hands  and  arms.  He  had  no  fear  of  height; 
he  would  climb  any  windmill  within  reach,  and  couldn't  be  stumped 
when  we  played  Stump  the  Leader.  But  Nelly  liked  revolvers  better  than 
he  did  games. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  said  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  encourage  boys 
to  play  with  guns.  Mr.  Tare  just  laughed.  He  said  that  every  boy  was 
bound  to  play  with  guns,  and  that  so  long  as  Nelly  didn't  shoot  any- 
body, he  guessed  there  wasn't  much  harm  in  it. 

We  got  to  the  air  gun  stage,  and  Nelly  could  shoot  rings  around  any 
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of  us.  He  always  rather  scoffed  at  such  implements.  He  said  that  these 
were  toy  guns  and  weren't  real.  But  they  did  shoot  and  they  did  send 
bullets,  of  sorts,  wherever  the  guns  were  aimed.  That  was  something, 
even  to  Nelly  Tare. 

We  used  to  go  up  in  our  barn  and  lie  on  the  thin,  mouldy,  abandoned 
hay  of  the  old  mow.  There  were  rats  that  occasionally  came  into  the 
chicken  run  next  door,  to  eat  the  chickens'  food.  I  never  did  shoot  a  rat 
with  my  B-B  gun,  and  for  some  reason  Nelly  never  did  either.  That  was 
funny,  because  he  was  such  a  good  shot.  We  used  to  amuse  ourselves, 
while  waiting  for  rats,  by  trying  to  peck  away  at  the  chickens'  water 
pan.  It  was  a  good  healthy  distance,  and  I'd  usually  miss.  But  the  side  of 
the  pan  which  faced  our  way  had  the  enamel  all  spotted  off  by  Nelly's 
accurate  fire. 

He  owned  an  air  pump-gun  of  his  own,  but  not  for  long.  He  traded 
it  to  somebody  for  an  old  .22  Stevens,  and  after  that  there  was  little 
peace  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  always  shooting  at  tin  cans  or  bottles 
on  the  roadside  dump.  He  was  always  hitting  them,  too. 

In  the  winter  before  Nelly  moved  to  the  west  end,  he  and  I  went 
hunting  with  Clyde  Boston.  Clyde  was  a  huge,  ruddy-faced  young  man 
at  least  ten  years  older  than  Nelly  and  I.  He  lived  with  his  parents 
across  from  our  corner. 

One  day  there  was  deep  snow,  and  Nelly  and  I  were  out  exploring  in 
it.  He  had  his  .22,  and  every  now  and  then  he'd  bang  away  at  a  knot  on 
a  fence-post.  At  last  we  wandered  into  Bostons'  barnyard,  and  found 
Clyde  in  the  barn.  He  was  filling  his  pockets  with  shotgun  shells  from 
a  box  he  kept  on  the  tool  shelf. 

He  had  a  shotgun  there  too — a  fine  repeater,  gleaming  blue  steel — and 
Nelly  wanted  to  know  what  Clyde  was  doing.  "Going  hunting?" 

"Come  on,  Clyde,"  I  said,  "let  us  go.  Nelly's  got  his  gun." 

Clyde  took  the  little  rifle  and  examined  it  critically. 

"This  won't  do  for  hunting  around  here,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  out  for 
rabbits,  and  you've  got  to  have  a  shotgun  for  that.  Rifle  bullets  are  apt 
to  carry  too  far  and  hit  somebody,  or  maybe  hit  a  pig  or  something. 
Anyway,  you  couldn't  hit  a  cottontail  on  the  run  with  that." 

"Hell  I  couldn't,"  said  Nelly. 

I  said,  "Clyde,  you  let  us  go  with  you  and  we'll  beat  up  the  game  for 
you.  We'll  scare  the  rabbits  out  of  the  weeds,  because  you  haven't  got 
any  dog.  Then  you  can  shoot  them  when  they  run  out.  Maybe  you'll  let 
us  have  one  shot  each,  huh,  Clyde — maybe?" 

Clyde  said  that  he  would  see,  and  he  made  Nelly  leave  his  rifle  at  the 
barn.  We  went  quartering  off  through  the  truck  garden  on  the  hillside, 
and  crawled  through  the  fence  into  Milton  Frank's  cornfield. 
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The  snow  had  fallen  freshly,  but  already  there  was  a  mass  of  rabbit 
tracks  everywhere.  You  could  see  where  the  cottontails  had  run  into  the 
thickest,  weediest  coverts  to  feed  upon  dry  seeds. 

Clyde  walked  in  the  middle,  with  his  face  apple-colored  with  the  cold 
and  his  breath  blowing  out.  Nelly  and  I  spread  wide,  to  scare  out  the 
game.  We  used  sticks  and  snowballs  to  alarm  the  thickets,  and  we  worked 
hard  at  it.  The  big  twelve-gauge  gun  began  to  bang  every  once  in  a 
while. 

Clyde  had  three  cottontails  hanging  furry  from  his  belt,  before  we 
got  to  the  bend  in  the  creek  opposite  the  Catholic  cemetery.  Then  finally 
he  passed  the  gun  over  to  me  and  told  me  I  could  have  the  next  chance. 

It  came  pretty  soon.  We  saw  a  cottontail  in  his  set — a  gray  little 
mound  among  the  vervain  stalks.  I  lifted  the  muzzle,  but  Clyde  said 
that  it  wasn't  fair  to  shoot  rabbits  in  the  set,  and  made  Nelly  throw  a 
snowball.  The  cottontail  romped  out  of  there  in  a  hurry,  and  I  whaled 
away  with  the  shotgun  and  managed  to  wound  the  rabbit  and  slow  him 
down.  I  fired  again  and  missed,  and  Clyde  caught  up  with  the  rabbit 
after  a  few  strides  through  the  snow.  He  put  the  poor  peeping  thing 
out  of  its  misery  by  rapping  it  on  the  head. 

Now  I  tied  the  rabbit  to  the  belt  of  my  mackinaw,  and  Clyde  passed 
the  shotgun  over  to  Nelly. 

Nelly's  face  was  pale. 

"Watch  your  step,"  said  Clyde.  "Remember  to  keep  the  safety  on, 
until  you  see  something  to  shoot." 

"Sure,"  said  Nelly  Tare. 

We  crossed  the  creek  without  starting  any  more  rabbits,  and  came 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Then  a  long-legged  jack  jumped 
up  out  of  a  deep  snowy  furrow  where  there  had  been  some  fall  plowing, 
and  ran  like  a  mule  ahead  of  us. 

"Look  at  those  black  ears,"  Clyde  sang  out.  "It's  a  jack.  Get  him, 
Nelly — get  him!" 

Well,  Nelson  had  the  gun  at  his  shoulder;  at  first  I  thought  he  had 
neglected  to  touch  the  safety — I  thought  he  couldn't  pull  the  trigger 
because  the  safety  was  on.  He  kept  swinging  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
following  the  jackrabbit  in  its  erratic  course,  until  the  rabbit  slowed 
up  a  little.  They'll  sometimes  do  that,  if  you  don't  shoot  right  away. 

The  jack  bobbed  around  behind  a  tree  stump,  and  then  came  out  on 
the  other  side.  It  squatted  down  on  top  of  the  snow,  and  sat  looking 
at  us.  It  hopped  a  few  feet  farther,  and  then  sat  up  again  to  watch. 

"For  gosh  sakes,"  said  Clyde  Boston,  "what's  the  matter  with  you, 
kid?  There  he  is,  looking  at  you." 

Nelson  Tare  just  stood  there  like  a  snow  man,  or  rather  like  a  snow 
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boy.  He  kept  the  rabbit  covered;  his  dirty  blue  finger  didn't  move.  The 
trigger  waited,  the  shell  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun  waited,  and  so  did  we. 

I  ran  closer  to  Nelly's  side;  I  could  see  his  face  as  I  approached.  It 
was  deathly  white  under  the  dirt  that  streaked  it.  The  eyes  were  blank 
little  marbles,  as  always;  even  his  nose  seemed  pointed  like  the  sights 
of  a  gun.  And  yet  he  did  not  shoot. 

Clyde  said,  half  under  his  breath,  "I  guess  that's  what  they  call  buck 
fever.  You  got  the  buck,  Nelly."  He  hurried  over  to  take  the  shotgun 
from  him. 

Blood  from  the  last-killed  rabbit  made  little  red  dots  on  the  snow 
around  my  feet,  though  the  animal  was  freezing  fast. 

"Can't  you  see  him,  Nelly?"  said  Clyde. 

Nelson  said,  "Yes.  I—" 

Clyde  l6st  all  patience.  "Oh,  for  gosh  sake!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
grabbed  the  gun.  But  our  combined  motions  startled  the  jackrabbit, 
and  he  vanished  into  the  creek  gorge  beyond. 

Something  had  happened  there  in  the  snow;  none  of  us  knew  exactly 
what  had  happened.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  took  the  edge  off  our  sport. 
We  tramped  along  a  cattle  path  next  to  the  stream,  with  Clyde  carrying 
the  shotgun.  We  boys  didn't  go  to  any  great  lengths  Co  scare  up  any 
more  game.  Nelly  kept  looking  at  the  rabbits  which  bounced  and 
rubbed  their  frozen  red  against  Clyde  Boston's  overalls. 

Clyde  teased  him,  all  the  way  back  to  the  Plum  Street  bridge  and  the 
Boston  barnyard.  He'd  say,  "Nelly,  I  thought  you  were  supposed  to  be 
the  Daniel  Boone  of  the  neighborhood.  Gosh,  Nelly,  I  thought  you  could 
shoot.  I  thought  you  were  just  gun  crazy!" 

We  walked  up  across  a  cabbage  patch,  and  through  the  fresh  warm 
mire  behind  the  Boston  barn.  Clyde  said  that  he  didn't  need  three  rab- 
bits— that  his  mother  could  use  only  two,  and  would  Nelly  want  the 
other  one?" 

"No,"  said  Nelson.  We  went  into  the  barn,  and  Nelly  picked  up  his 
.22  rifle. 

"Look  out  while  you're  on  the  way  home,"  said  Clyde,  red-faced  and 
jovial  as  ever.  "Look  out  you  don't  meet  a  bear.  Maybe  he  wouldn't  set 
around  and  wait  like  that  jackrabbit  did." 

Nelson  Tare  sucked  in  his  breath.  "You  said  I  couldn't  shoot,  didn't 
you,  Mister  Clyde?" 

"You  had  your  chance.  Look  at  Dave  there.  He's  got  a  rabbit  to  take 
home  that  he  shot  himself,  even  though  he  didn't  kill  it  first  crack. 
That's  more  than  you've  got,  Nelly." 

"By  God,"  said  Nelly,  "I  can  shoot."  He  pulled  the  lever  of  his  .22 
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rifle  and  worked  a  cartridge  into  the  breech.  "Dave,"  he  said  to  me, 
"you  throw  up  a  snowball." 

"Can't  anybody  hit  a  snowball  with  a  .22,"  said  big  Clyde  Boston. 

Nelly  said,  "Throw  a  snowball,  Dave." 

I  stepped  down  from  the  sill  of  the  barn  door,  and  gathered  up  some 
of  the  damp  snow  there.  I  made  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  Duchess 
apple.  I  threw  it  high  toward  the  telephone  wires  across  the  road.  Nelly 
Tare  pinked  it  apart  with  his  .22  before  the  snowball  ever  got  to  the 
wires.  Then  he  went  down  the  road  to  the  creek  house,  with  Clyde 
Boston  and  me  looking  after  him.  Clyde  was  scratching  his  head,  but  I 
just  looked. 

After  he  moved  up  to  the  west  end,  Nelly  Tare  began  to  get  into* 
trouble.  My  mother  used  to  think  that  he  got  into  trouble  because  I 
had  kept  him  out  of  it  previously,  and  of  course  that  wasn't  so.  Years 
later,  I  realized  that  when  Nelly  grew  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen,  he  was 
bound  to  get  into  trouble  anyway. 

His  first  trouble  happened  in  the  cloakroom  of  the  seventh  grade  in 
school.  The  seventh  grade  was  taught  by  Miss  Petersen,  and  she  was  a 
great  believer  in  corporal  punishment.  I  wasn't  in  Nelly's  school-room  at 
the  time;  somehow  or  other  he  had  fallen  a  grade  behind  me.  But  I  used 
to  see  him  at  recess,  and  once  in  a  while  would  join  him  in  his  play.  He 
had  struck  up  a  friendship  with  several  loutish  boys  in  the  seventh  grade. 
He  called  them  his  gang,  and  he  was  their  acknowledged  leader,  although 
smaller  and  younger  than  a  couple  of  them. 

Well,  it  seems  that  Miss  Petersen  sent  him  out  into  the  cloakroom  for 
some  infraction  of  rules,  and  later  she  went  out  there  to  punish  him. 
She  had  a  short  length  of  white  rubber  tubing  in  her  hand  to  punish 
him  with;  teachers  used  to  be  allowed  to  do  that.  When  she  advanced  on 
Nelly,  she  almost  fainted,  because  he  suddenly  drew  a  revolver  from 
inside  his  shirt  and  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  touched  him. 

All  Miss  Petersen  could  say  was,  "Why — why — why —  Why,  Nel- 
son!" He  backed  away  into  the  outer  hall,  and  she  heard  him  running 
down  the  stairs. 

Immediately  Miss  Petersen  hurried  to  the  principal's  room  and  told 
her,  and  the  principal  summoned  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
superintendent  telephoned  to  Mr.  Kelcy,  the  chief  of  police;  they  drove 
out  to  the  Tare  house  in  Mr.  Kelcy's  car.  I  heard  all  this  through  my 
father,  later  on.  As  editor  of  the  newspaper,  Father  heard  the  whole 
story,  although  he  didn't  put  any  of  it  in  the  paper. 

Mrs.  Tare  said  that  she  was  surprised  at  Nelson — that  he  had  no 
business  to  take  his  gun  to  school.  The  men  waited,  but  Nelly  didn't 
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show  up;  he  didn't  show  up  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  though  Chief 
Kelcy  kept  an  eye  on  the  house  until  dark.  Nelly  had  been  hiding  in  a 
deserted  horse  barn  at  the  old  fair-grounds  nearby.  He  was  afraid  to  go 
home  until  it  got  dark  and  he  became  hungry. 

He  was  at  home  early  the  next  morning,  when  the  superintendent 
and  the  police  officer  called  again.  They  had  quite  a  session  with  Nelly 
and  his  folks.  Mr.  Tare  had  whipped  Nelly  when  he  came  home  at  night; 
he  told  Nelly  that  he  had  no  business  taking  that  loaded  gun  to  school, 
and  he  had  whipped  him  so  savagely  that  the  boy's  entire  back  and 
buttocks  were  black  and  blue.  The  superintendent  had  a  few  sour  words 
to  say  to  Mr.  Tare  about  that. 

He  put  his  arm  around  the  boy  and  tried  to  talk  to  him  sensibly. 
Nelson  just  listened,  with  those  blank  pale  eyes  of  his  showing  no  ex- 
pression at  all;  once  in  a  while  he'd  sniffle  in  his  nose.  Superintendent 
Mitchell  and  Chief  Kelcy  were  rather  baffled  by  his  attitude.  He  wouldn't 
talk  or  cry;  he  wouldn't  do  anything. 

They  talked  about  the  reform  school,  and  they  made  Mr.  Tare  turn 
the  revolver  over  to  them.  It  was  a  .32  with  a  wobbly  cylinder,  but  it 
was  loaded.  They  told  Nelly  that  he  could  come  back  to  school  on  pro- 
bation, and  that  they  hoped  he  had  learned  his  lesson. 

He  seemed  to  have  learned  this  much:  he  seemed  to  have  learned  that 
a  gun  could  grant  him  escape  from  any  impending  danger. 

Probably  he  bent  his  every  effort  toward  acquiring  another  revolver, 
but  so  far  as  is  known,  he  did  not  acquire  one  until  the  following  spring. 
One  night  Meisner's  Hardware  &  Harness  Store  was  robbed.  The  thieves 
carried  off  five  revolvers,  two  rifles  and  a  double-barreled  shotgun,  with 
ammunition  for  each. 

It  was  as  simple  as  A-B-C  for  Chief  Kelcy,  once  those  guns  were 
stolen.  He  and  one  of  his  men  took  turns  watching  the  Tare  place. 
There  was  an  oat  field  next  to  the  yard,  and  the  policemen  lay  in  the 
oats.  They  saw  Nelly  and  a  couple  of  his  friends  hanging  around  the 
place,  but  they  didn't  see  them  with  any  guns.  However,  every  now 
and  then  one  of  the  boys  would  go  into  the  wagon-shed  where  Mr. 
Tare  kept  his  ditching  tools. 

On  the  second  night  after  the  robbery,  Kelcy  and  two  officers  explored 
the  wagon  shed.  They  found  four  of  the  revolvers  and  one  rifle,  with  a 
lot  of  ammunition,  hidden  beneath  planks  and  straw.  They  went  into 
the  house  and  woke  up  the  family  and  grabbed  Nelly.  He  wouldn't  talk 
to  them  no  matter  how  they  threatened;  Mrs.  Tare  had  been  astonished 
and  frightened  into  tears,  and  she  it  was  who  gave  the  names  of  Nelly's 
two  playmates. 
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This  time  the  story  had  to  be  in  the  papers;  this  time  it  was  the  reform 
school  for  sure.  The  evidence  showed  that  Nelly  was  the  ringleader, 
that  he  had  planned  the  robbery.  The  boys  said  that  they  hadn't  planned 
to  sell  the  guns;  they  just  wanted  to  use  them  to  shoot,  and  both  of  the 
other  boys  blamed  as  much  of  it  as  they  could  on  Nelly.  In  thus  ladening 
his  shoulders  with  the  chief  burden  of  guilt,  they  were  probably  acting 
honestly. 

Neither  of  the  other  boys  had  been  in  any  severe  scrapes  before,  and 
one  of  them  was  definitely  of  subnormal  intelligence.  He  got  off  with 
a  suspended  sentence,  and  later  became  the  best  carpet-beater  and  house- 
cleaner  Elm  City  ever  had.  The  second  boy  got  a  six  months'  sentence. 
But  the  judge  apparently  believed  that  Nelly  was  better  off  at  Eldora  than 
at  home.  He  gave  him  two  years.  Nelly  didn't  serve  all  of  that  time; 
he  got  several  months  off  for  good  behavior.  It  seemed  that  he  could 
behave  very  well  indeed,  if  no  guns  were  at  hand. 

He  came  out  of  the  Eldora  reformatory  in  the  spring  of  1918,  and 
promptly  enlisted  in  the  cavalry  although  he  was  far  under  age.  Local 
people  thought  that  the  army  might  straighten  him  out  still  further. 
His  parents  were  out  of  the  picture  by  this  time.  His  mother  was  dead, 
his  father  had  moved  to  South  Dakota  with  the  two  youngest  girls,  and 
the  other  girls  had  married  or  drifted  away. 

Nelly  was  what  they  called  a  snappy-looking  soldier.  I  envied  him 
frightfully.  It  was  enough  to  keep  me  awake  nights,  when  I  thought  that 
he  was  a  month  younger  than  I,  and  yet  my  father  wouldn't  let  me  join 
the  army  and  come  home  on  furlough  from  a  magnificent-sounding  fort 
in  New  Mexico.  I  couldn't  stand  in  front  of  Paley's  drug  store,  or  in 
front  of  Frank  Wanda's  Recreation  Pool  Hall,  and  have  the  little  kids 
group  around  to  admire  the  high  polish  on  my  half -leather  putts. 

Nelly  had  something  else.  It  was  a  little  silver  badge,  the  crossed 
pistols  of  which  indicated  that  the  army  had  discovered  what  we  knew 
all  along:  that  Nelson  Tare  was  an  expert  shot. 

I  choked  down  my  envy  long  enough  to  talk  to  him  there  in  front 
of  the  pool  hall,  and  to  tell  him  that  we  had  something  over  at  the 
Chronicle  office  which  he  would  like  to  see. 

"What  you  got?" 

"A  gun.  An  old  revolver.  It  used  to  belong  to  Reverend  Courtwright's 
father-in-law.  I  put  it  in  the  window,  like  we  do  with  things  sometimes, 
for  folks  to  see." 

Nelly  went  to  the  office  with  me.  My  father  did  his  best  to  greet  him 
cordially,  and  I  brought  the  relic  from  the  window.  It  was  an  old  Navy 
revolver. 
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"This  is  a  beaut,"  I  told  Nelly.  "It's  what  they  used  to  call  a  Peace- 
maker." 

Nelly  took  the  weapon  in  his  hands;  weighed  it,  balanced  it.  "It's  not 
a  Peacemaker,"  he  said.  "I  guess  you  or  Reverend  Courtwright  got 
mixed  up  on  that." 

I  took  some  satisfaction  in  recognizing  how  my  father  listened  gravely 
to  Nelly,  as  if  for  the  first  time  he  had  discovered  that  Nelly  had  some 
opinions  worth  respecting. 

"They  didn't  make  the  first  Peacemaker  until  1873,"  Nelly  explained. 
"This  here  uses  cap-and-ball.  It's  what  is  called  a  Navy  revolver.  There's 
an  old  Army  revolver  too,  much  the  same.  The  Peacemakers  came  later; 
they  used  regular  shells — metallic  cartridges." 

He  went  on  and  told  us  more:  all  about  how  the  Peacemakers  were 
really  swell  guns,  and  how  they  made  them  in  all  kinds  of  calibres.  I 
don't  know  where  on  earth  he  got  his  information.  Most  of  it  probably 
emanated  from  old  sergeants  in  the  army,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  must 
have  come  out  of  books  and  catalogues.  He  certainly  did  love  guns. 

However,  he  never  got  a  chance  to  use  any  against  the  Germans.  He 
wasn't  sent  to  France,  and  came  back  to  Elm  City  in  the  spring  of  1 9 1 9 
after  he  was  discharged.  It  was  reasonable  for  him  to  come  there.  Elm 
City  was  the  only  real  home-town  he  had,  and  one  of  his  sisters,  Ruby, 
was  married  to  Ira  Flagler,  a  garage  mechanic  who  lived  out  on  west 
Water  Street. 

Nelly  lived  with  the  Flaglers  for  a  while,  and  later  on  he  got  a  room 
in  the  business  district.  He  was  under  age,  but  nobody  bothered  about 
that.  I  suppose  his  sister  was  regarded  as  his  nominal  guardian.  He  began 
working  in  Frank  Wanda's  pool  hall,  where  he  used  to  try  to  hang 
around  before  he  got  sent  to  the  reform  school. 

I  have  spoken  about  his  skill  with  his  hands;  he  employed  that  skill 
to  good  advantage  in  the  pool  hall.  Likely  he  first  learned  to  push  a 
cue  in  the  recreation  rooms  at  the  reformatory,  if  they  have  pool  down 
there.  He  had  developed  into  a  remarkable  player  during  his  year  in  the 
army.  He  also  ran  the  cigar  counter  and  soft  drinks  for  Frank  Wanda, 
who  was  getting  old  and  grotesquely  fat,  and  couldn't  stand  on  his  feet 
very  long  at  a  time. 

It  used  to  be  that  in  every  pool  hall  there  was  somebody  who  played 
for  the  house,  if  people  came  along  and  really  wanted  to  bet  anything. 
Nelly  would  play  on  his  own,  too,  taking  money  away  from  farm  boys 
or  from  some  out-of-towner  who  thought  he  was  good.  I  used  to  stop 
in  there  for  cigarettes,  and  I'd  have  some  root  beer  or  something  at  the 
end  of  the  counter,  though  Father  made  a  fuss  if  I  hung  around  long 
enough  to  play  a  little  Rotation.  But  Nelly  was  far  out  of  the  Rotation 
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class.  I  saw  him  make  unbelievable  runs  in  the  regular  game  of  Straight 
Pool. 

Between  what  he  got  from  Frank  Wanda  and  what  he  won  on  the 
side,  Nelly  Tare  was  making  good  money.  He  didn't  spend  it  in  the 
usual  channels.  I  remember  that  he  always  wore  blue  cotton  shirts, 
cheap  ones  that  he  got  for  sixty-nine  cents  in  the  variety  store.  You 
might  think  that  with  a  background  of  reform  school  and  pool  halls, 
he'd  be  going  after  the  town  girls  in  a  big  way.  Well,  he  didn't.  I  think 
it  was  because  of  two  reasons:  first,  he  loved  to  spend  his  spare  time 
shooting  with  a  gun  instead  of  dancing,  or  parking  in  a  car  some- 
where; and  second,  girls  would  have  cost  money,  and  then  he  couldn't 
have  bought  expensive  guns. 

Buy  them  he  did.  All  sorts.  Sometimes  he'd  have  an  especially  good 
gun  down  there  in  the  pool  hall  with  him,  and  he'd  show  it  to  me  when 
I  dropped  in  for  cigarettes.  He  had  a  kind  of  private  place  along  the 
Burlington  tracks  north  of  town,  where  he  used  to  go  to  shoot  on 
Sundays. 

If  one  particular  carnival  hadn't  visited  Elm  City,  Nelly  might  have 
gone  on  for  many  years  leading  his  empty  and  peaceful  life,  playing 
pool  with  the  suckers,  racking  up  the  balls.  And  always  shooting,  and 
buying  guns  whenever  he  wanted  to. 

But  a  carnival  did  come,  in  1923.  With  it  there  came  Miss  Antoinette 
McReady,  who  was  billed  as  the  Outstanding  Six-Gun  Artiste  of  Two 
Nations. 

Miss  Antoinette  McReady  was  supposed  to  come  from  Canada.  Maybe 
she  did.  They  built  up  a  kind  of  phony  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
atmosphere  for  her  act.  A  fellow  in  a  shabby  red  coat  and  yellow-striped 
breeches  sold  tickets  out  in  front.  An  extra  girl  in  the  same  kind  of 
comic  uniform  assisted  the  artiste  with  her  fancy  shooting.  They  had  a 
steel  backstop  put  up  at  the  rear  end  of  the  enclosure,  to  stop  the  bullets. 
I  went  to  the  carnival  on  the  first  night,  and  dropped  in  to  see  the 
shooting  act. 

It  was  the  usual  stuff,  although  the  girl  was  really  pretty  good.  Her 
lady  assistant  put  on  a  kind  of  crown  with  white  chalks  sticking  up  in 
it,  and  Miss  McReady  shot  the  chalks  out  of  the  crown  quite  accurately, 
missing  only  one  or  two  shots  and  not  killing  the  lady  assistant  at  all. 

She  did  mirror  shooting  and  upside-down-leaning-backward  shooting; 
she  balanced  on  a  chair  and  shot;  finally  she  did  a  head-stand  on  one 
hand,  and  broke  a  bottle  with  a  revolver  in  the  other  hand.  The  audi- 
ence clapped  and  whistled  when  she  did  that.  She  was  a  very  pretty 
red-head,  though  necessarily  hard-faced  and  painted. 
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The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  manager  made  a  speech.  He  said  that 
frequently  during  her  extensive  travels,  Miss  McReady  had  been  chal- 
lenged by  local  pistol  artists,  but  that  she  was  so  confident  of  her  ability 
that  she  had  a  standing  offer  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  anybody  who 
could  outshoot  her. 

The  only  condition  was:  the  challenging  local  artist  should  agree  to 
award  Miss  McReady  an  honorarium  of  twenty  dollars,  providing  she 
out-shot  him.  People  made  cat-calls  when  they  heard  that;  by  that  time 
most  of  us  had  discovered  that  Nelly  Tare  was  sitting  in  the  second 
row. 

Nelly  got  up  amid  a  lot  of  applause,  and  said  that  he  would  shoot 
with  her.  He  dug  four  five-dollar  bills  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  them 
to  the  manager.  Then  he  wanted  the  manager  to  put  up  the  hundred 
dollars  for  Miss  McReady.  The  manager  began  to  stall,  and  the  crowd 
began  to  boo. 

So  finally  the  manager  scraped  together  a  hundred  dollars;  probably 
it  was  all  he  had  in  the  world,  and  all  those  girls  had  either.  They  put 
the  money  on  a  table  with  cartridge  boxes  on  top  of  it  for  weights. 
Nelly  climbed  up  on  the  platform. 

Miss  Antoinette  McReady  shot  first,  shooting  at  the  tiny  target-gong 
with  great  deliberation;  she  rang  the  gong  five  out  of  six  times.  Nelly 
took  her  gun,  ejected  the  shells,  put  in  some  empty  shells,  and  aimed 
and  snapped  the  gun  a  few  times  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  trigger 
pull.  Then  he  loaded  up,  with  the  whole  audience  standing  to  watch 
him.  He  fired  his  six  rounds,  rapid  fire,  and  everyone  yipped  when  he 
rang  the  gong  with  every  shot. 

Miss  Antoinette  McReady  smiled  and  bowed  as  if  she  had  done  the 
shooting  instead  of  Nelly;  she  went  over  to  congratulate  him.  They  got 
ready  for  the  next  competition.  The  girl  assistant  started  to  put  on  the 
crown  thing  with  its  chalk  sticking  out  of  the  sockets.  Nelly  talked 
to  her  a  minute  in  a  low  voice;  he  took  the  crown  and  put  it  on  his 
own  head. 

He  stood  against  the  back-stop.  His  face  was  very  red,  but  he  stood 
there  stiff  at  army  attention,  with  his  hands  against  his  sides. 

"Go  ahead,  sister,"  he  told  Miss  McReady. 

She  went  into  a  huddle  with  the  manager  and  the  other  girl,  and  by 
this  time  word  had  got  around;  the  whole  place  was  packed  with  towns- 
people who  had  crowded  inside.  The  manager  made  another  speech, 
and  said  that  under  no  circumstances  could  they  permit  the  local  gentle- 
man to  wear  the  crown  with  Miss  McReady  shooting  at  him,  because 
despite  her  monumental  skill,  accidents  did  sometimes  happen,  and  he 
didn't  want  any  lawsuits. 
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Nelly  just  said,  "She's  good.  Let  her  go  ahead."  People  howled  their 
heads  off. 

They  still  argued  about  it,  and  at  last  the  manager  agreed  to  permit 
it  if  Nelly  would  sign  a  waiver.  They  borrowed  a  fountain  pen  from 
somebody  out  in  front,  and  wrote  out  the  waiver  on  the  back  of  a 
hand-bill.  You  could  have  heard  an  ant  sneeze  in  that  place,  when 
Miss  McReady  stood  up  to  do  her  shooting.  Nelly  waited  there  against 
the  backstop,  perfectly  motionless. 

She  fired  six  times  and  broke  four  of  the  chalks.  The  people  in  the 
audience  proceeded  to  wake  up  babies  two  blocks  away,  and  Miss  Antoi- 
nette McReady  went  over  to  Nelly  with  those  little  dancing,  running 
steps  that  circus  and  vaudeville  people  use,  and  she  made  him  come 
down  to  the  front  and  take  applause  with  her.  Then  she  said  she'd  wear 
the  crown  for  Nelly,  and  this  time  there  was  no  waiver  signed. 

Nelly  broke  all  six  chalks  in  six  steady  shots,  and  Miss  Antoinette 
McReady  kissed  him.  This  time  I  rather  think  that  babies  were  awak- 
ened as  far  south  as  the  courthouse  park. 

The  manager  wore  a  worried  look.  He  managed  to  make  another 
speech:  he  asked  the  people  to  file  out  quietly  and  at  ten  o'clock  Miss 
Antoinette  McReady  would  offer  another  exhibition.  They  had  a  hard 
time  getting  people  to  leave,  and  I  left  very  reluctantly  myself  because 
I  wanted  to  see  whether  Nelly  would  get  his  hundred  dollars.  He  was 
still  up  there  on  the  platform,  talking  with  those  carnival  folks. 

I  don't  think  he  collected  the  hundred;  but  he  collected  Miss  Mc- 
Ready before  very  long.  Frank  Wanda  had  to  get  a  new  fellow  for  the 
pool  hall  when  Nelly  left  town  with  the  show  after  the  last  performance 
on  Saturday  night. 

It  was  six  months  later  when  I  heard  my  father  exclaim,  while  he 
was  taking  press  dispatches  over  the  out-of-town  wire.  He  often  did 
that  when  some  news  came  through  which  particularly  interested  or  ex- 
cited him. 

I  left  my  desk,  and  went  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  while  his  fat  old 
fingers  pushed  out  the  story  on  the  typewriter. 

Hampton,  Colorado,  April  2. — Two  desperate  trick-shot  artists  gave  Hamp- 
ton residents  an  unscheduled  exhibition  today.  When  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away  the  Hampton  County  Savings  Bank  discovered  it  had  paid  more 
than   $7,000.  to  watch  the  show. 

Shortly  after  the  bank  opened  this  morning  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman,  identified  by  witnesses  as  "Cowboy"  Nelson  Tare  and  Miss 
Antoinette  McReady,  walked  into  the  bank  and  commanded  tellers  and 
customers  to  lie  down  on  the  floor.   They  scooped   up    $7,150.   in  small 
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bills,  and  were  backing  toward  an  exit,  when  Vice-President  O.  E.  Simms 
tried  to  reach  for  a  telephone. 

The  trick-shot  bandits  promptly  shot  the  telephone  off  the  desk.  They 
pulverized  chandeliers,  interior  glass  and  window-lights  in  a  rapid  fusillade 
which  covered  their  retreat  to  their  car. 

Within  a  few  minutes  a  posse  was  in  hot  pursuit,  but  lost  the  trail  near 
Elwin,  ten  miles  south  of  this  place.  A  stolen  car  identified  as  the  one  used 
by  the  bandits,  was  found  abandoned  this  noon  near  Hastings  City.  State 
and  county  officers  immediately  spread  a  drag-net  on  surrounding  high- 
ways. 

Nelson  Tare  and  his  female  companion  were  easily  recognized  as  stunt- 
shooters  with  a  traveling  carnival  which  became  stranded  in  Elwin  a  week 
ago.  A  full  description  of  the  hard-shooting  pair  has  been  broadcast  to 
officials  of  five  nearby  states. 

All  the  time  I  was  reading  it,  I  kept  thinking  of  Nelly  Tare,  half- 
pint  size  in  a  dirty  red  coat,  asking  me,  "Dot  any  duns?" 

They  were  captured  in  Oklahoma  that  summer,  after  another  rob- 
bery. Antoinette  McReady,  whose  real  name  turned  out  to  be  Ruth 
Riley,  was  sent  to  a  woman's  penal  institution;  Nelly  Tare  went  to 
McAlester  prison.  He  managed  his  escape  during  the  winter  two  years 
later,  and  started  off  on  a  long  succession  of  single-handed  hold-ups 
which  carried  him  south  into  Texas,  over  to  Arkansas,  and  north  into 
Missouri. 

Those  were  the  days  of  frequent  and  daring  bank  robberies  through- 
out that  region.  There  were  a  lot  of  other  bad  boys  around  and  Nelly 
was  only  one  of  the  herd.  Still,  he  began  to  appear  in  the  news  dispatches 
with  increasing  regularity,  and  when  some  enterprising  reporter  called 
him  Nice  Nelly,  the  name  stuck  and  spread.  It  was  a  good  news  name, 
like  Baby-Face  or  Pretty-Boy. 

They  recaptured  him  in  Sedalia;  the  story  of  his  escape  from  the 
Jefferson  City  penitentiary  in  1933  was  front  page  stuff  all  over  the 
nation. 

It  was  always  the  same:  he  was  always  just  as  hard  to  catch  up  with. 
He  was  always  just  as  able  to  puncture  the  tires  of  pursuing  cars,  to 
blast  the  headlights  that  tried  to  pick  him  out  through  the  midnight 
dust. 

Federal  men  didn't  enter  the  picture  until  the  next  January,  when 
Nelly  kidnapped  a  bank  cashier  in  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  and  carried  him 
nearly  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  as  a  shield  from  avenging  bullets.  That 
little  state  line  strung  out  across  the  prairie  made  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  The  so-called  Lindbergh  Law  had  come  into  existence,  and 
Nice  Nelly  Tare  became  a  Public  Enemy  on  an  elaborate  scale. 

It  is  not  astonishing,   although  wholly  regretful,  that  some   people 
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of  Elm  City  basked  in  this  reflected  notoriety.  Reporters  from  big  city 
papers,  photographers  from  national  magazines,  came  poking  around  all 
the  time.  They  interviewed  Nelly's  sister,  poor  Mrs.  Ira  Flagler,  until 
she  was  black  in  the  face— until  she  was  afraid  to  let  her  children  play 
out  in  the  yard. 

They  took  pictures  of  Frank  Wanda's  pool  hall,  and  they  would 
have  taken  pictures  of  Frank  if  he  hadn't  been  dead.  They  managed  to 
shake  Miss  Petersen,  late  of  Elm  City's  seventh  grade,  from  asthmatic 
retirement.  Her  homely,  double-chinned  face  appeared  in  a  fine-screen 
cut,  in  ugly  half-tones,  a  million  different  impressions  of  it.  "READ 
TEACHER'S  STORY  OF  HOW  NICE  NELLY,  BABY  BANDIT, 
DREW  HIS  FIRST  BEAD  ON  HER.  OTHER  PICTURES  ON  PAGE 
SEVEN." 

The  newsmen  used  to  come  smelling  around  the  Chronicle  office  too, 
but  my  father  gave  them  short  shrift.  It  hurt  his  soul  to  feel  that  Elm 
City  was  known  far  and  wide  only  as  the  boyhood  home  of  a  traveling 
bank-robber.  Father  became  quite  neurotic  about  it;  the  whole  story  sat 
heavily  upon  his  conscience.  He  used  to  say,  and  finally  came  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  could  have  saved  Nelly  from  this  horrid  career — if  he 
had  only  spanked  him  soundly  on  that  long-ago  winter  afternoon 
when  Nelly  lugged  a  rusty  revolver  up  from  the  creek  house.  To  Father's 
dying  day,  which  came  in  the  very  next  year,  he  felt  a  personal  responsi- 
bility for  this  tragedy. 

Clyde  Boston  and  I  used  to  talk  about  it,  over  in  Clyde's  office  in  the 
courthouse;  Clyde  Boston  had  been  sheriff  for  two  terms;  he  was  just 
as  apple-cheeked  and  good-natured  as  ever,  though  most  of  his  hair  was 
gone.  He  would  shake  his  head  when  we  talked  about  Nelly  Tare, 
which  we  did  often. 

"You  know,"  he'd  say,  "a  lot  of  people  probably  doubt  those  stories 
about  Nelly's  fancy  shooting — people  who  haven't  seen  him  shoot.  But 
I  still  remember  that  time  he  had  you  throw  a  snowball  for  him  to  break 
with  a  rifle.  He  certainly  is  gun  crazy.  I  guess  he  was  always  gun 
crazy." 

Probably  you  remember  that  it  was  during  the  late  summer  of  1934 — 
the  bad  drought  year,  that  was — when  Nelly  held  up  a  bank  at  North- 
field,  Minnesota,  and  was  promptly  dubbed  The  Modern  Jesse  James. 

Officers  picked  up  Nelly's  trail  in  Sioux  Falls,  and  that  was  a  relief 
to  us  in  Elm  City,  because  people  had  always  feared  that  Nelly  might 
be  struck  with  a  desire  to  revisit  his  boyhood  haunts,  and  stage  a  little 
shooting  right  there  in  the  lobby  of  the  Farmers'  National  Bank.  Nelly's 
trail  was  lost  again,  and  for  two  weeks  he  slid  out  of  the  news. 
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Then  came  the  big  story:  Federal  men  very  nearly  captured  him  in 
Council  Bluffs,  though  he  got  away  from  them  even  there.  Then  silence- 
again. 

About  two  o'clock  of  the  following  Thursday  afternoon,  I  went  up 
to  the  courthouse  on  county  printing  business.  I  had  stopped  in  at  Sheriff 
Clyde  Boston's  office  and  was  chewing  the  rag  with  Clyde,  when  his 
telephone  rang. 

Clyde  picked  up  the  'phone  and  talked  for  a  few  minutes.  He  said, 
"Yes.  ...Yes,  Barney. ...  He  did?  . .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  Yes.  Glad  you  called 
me."  He  hung  up  the  receiver  and  sat  for  a  moment,  drumming  his 
fingers  against  a  desk  blotter. 

"Funny  thing,"  he  said.  "That  was  young  Barney  Meisner,  down  at 
the  hardware  store." 

"What  did  he  have  to  say?" 

"He  said  that  one  of  the  Flagler  kids  was  in  there  a  while  ago,  and 
bought  two  boxes  of  .45  shells.  Funny,  isn't  it?" 

We  looked  at  each  other.  "Maybe  Ira  Flagler's  decided  to  emulate  his 
wife's  folks,"  I  said,  "and  take  up  trick  shooting  on  the  side." 

Clyde  Boston  squeezed  out  a  smile.  "I  don't  know  about  Flagler's 
being  a  shooter.  But  I  do  know  that  he's  got  a  shooter  for  a  brother-in- 
law.  Guess  I'll  ride  up  to  their  house  and  ask  about  it." 

So  I  went  along  with  him,  and  when  we  got  to  the  green-and-white 
Flagler  house  on  west  Water  Street,  we  saw  a  coupe  parked  in  the 
drive. 

Clyde  breathed  rapidly  for  a  moment;  I  saw  his  hands  tighten  on  the 
steering  wheel,  until  he  could  read  the  license  number  of  the  car.  Clyde 
relaxed.  It  was  a  Vera  Cruz  county  number;  it  was  one  of  our  own  local 
cars;  I  remembered  that  I  had  seen  Ira  Flagler  driving  that  car  some- 
times. 

Clyde  parked  across  the  street,  although  down  a  little  way.  He  got 
out  on  the  driver's  side  and  I  got  out  on  the  other  side.  When  I  walked 
around  the  rear  of  the  car  and  looked  up  at  the  porch  of  the  Flagler 
house,  Nelly  Tare  was  standing  there  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

Clyde  didn't  say  anything.  I  guess  neither  of  us  could  have  said  any- 
thing if  we  had  been  paid  to  do  it.  Clyde  didn't  have  his  own  gun  on; 
sheriffs  didn't  habitually  carry  guns  in  our  county  any  more.  Anyway, 
what  good  would  it  have  done?  There  was  Nelly  on  the  porch,  covering 
us  and  looking  just  about  the  same  as  ever,  except  that  his  shoulders 
had  sagged  and  his  chin  seemed  to  have  receded  a  good  deal  more. 

He  said,  "Lay  down  on  the  ground.  That's  right — both  of  you.  Lay 
down.  That's  right — keep  your  hands  up." 

When  we  were  down  on  the  ground,  or  rather  on  the  asphalt  pave- 
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ment  which  formed  the  last  block  of  Water  Street,  Nelly  fired  four 
shots.  He  put  them  all  into  the  hood  and  engine  of  the  car,  and  then  we 
heard  his  feet  running  on  the  ground.  I  didn't  look  for  a  minute,  but 
Clyde  had  more  nerve  than  I,  and  got  up  on  his  haunches  immediately. 

By  that  time  Nelly  was  in  the  Flagler  coupe.  He  drove  it  right  across 
their  vegetable  garden,  across  Lou  Miller's  yard  behind,  and  out  into  the 
pavement  on  Prospect  Street.  Prospect  Street  connected  with  a  wide 
gravel  road  that  went  south  toward  the  Rivermouth  country  and  the 
town  of  Liberty  beyond.  Nelly  put  his  foot  down  on  the  gas;  dust 
went  high. 

Those  four  bullets  had  made  hash  out  of  the  motor.  The  starter  was 
dead  when  Clyde  Boston  got  his  broad  foot  on  it;  gas  and  water  were 
leaking  out  underneath.  Mrs.  Ira  Flagler  stumbled  out  upon  the  porch 
with  one  of  her  children;  they  were  both  crying  hysterically.  She  said, 
"Oh,  thank  God  he  didn't  shoot  you,  Mr.  Boston!" 

Later  she  told  her  story.  Nelly  had  showed  up  there  via  box-car  early 
that  morning,  but  Ira  was  working  on  a  hurry-up  job  at  the  garage 
and  didn't  know  about  it.  Nelly  had  made  her  and  the  children  stay 
in  the  house  all  day.  Finally  he  persuaded  the  youngest  boy  that  it 
would  be  great  fun  and  a  joke  on  everybody  if  he  would  go  downtown 
and  buy  him  two  boxes  of  .45  calibre  shells. 

"He  threatened  me — my  own  brother!  He  threatened  me,  and  I  never 
thought  he  would,"  the  woman  kept  sobbing.  "He  wouldn't  even  let  us 
put  our  heads  out  of  doors." 

But  all  this  revelation  came  later,  for  Clyde  Boston  was  well  occupied 
at  the  telephone.  He  called  the  courthouse  and  sent  a  carload  of  vigi- 
lantes after  Nelly  on  Primary  Number  37.  He  called  the  telephone 
office  and  had  them  notify  authorities  in  Liberty,  Prairie  Flower,  Mann- 
ville,  and  Fort  Hood.  Then  he  called  the  state  capital  and  talked  to 
Federal  authorities  himself.  Government  men  started  arriving  by  auto 
and  airplane,  within  two  hours. 

With  state  and  county  and  Federal  authorities  on  the  job,  they  had 
all  the  roads  blocked  in  no  time.  They  laid  out  an  area  about  twenty- 
five  miles  square,  and  Nelly  had  to  be  somewhere  inside  that  area.  There 
couldn't  be  any  mistake.  Practically  every  farmhouse  had  a  radio  by 
1934,  and  all  broadcasts  were  interrupted  to  give  farmers  the  news.  A 
plane  went  whining  south  and  west,  flying  low  and  retailing  by  short 
wave  the  description  and  position  of  every  suspicious-looking  vehicle  in 
the  region. 

About  suppertime  Nelly  showed  up  at  a  farmhouse  owned  by  Alex- 
ander Larsen,  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Elm  City.  He  had  been 
circling  around  all  afternoon,  trying  to  break  through  the  cordon.  They 
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had  heavy  trucks  across  all  the  roads;  late  summer  cornfields  don't  make 
for  good  auto  travel,  even  when  there  has  been  a  drought. 

He  took  Larsen's  car,  a  cheap  sedan,  and  made  the  farmer  fill  it  with 
gas  out  of  his  tractor  tank.  Nelly  had  cut  the  telephone  wires;  he  forced 
the  farmer's  family  to  tie  each  other  up,  and  then  he  tied  the  last  one 
himself.  Nelly  saw  to  it  that  the  tying  was  well  done:  it  was  after  eight 
o'clock  before  one  of  the  kids  got  loose,  and  they  shouted  forth  their 
story  over  a  neighbor's  telephone. 

Things  were  wild  enough  down  at  the  Chronicle  office  that  evening, 
what  with  all  the  out-of-town  newspaper  people  draping  themselves 
over  the  place  and  borrowing  everything  from  copy-paper  to  cigarettes. 
But  I  had  a  reliable  staff,  and  at  eight-thirty  I  thought  it  was  safe  to  take 
a  run  up  to  the  courthouse. 

I  didn't  expect  to  find  Clyde  there.  I  did  find  him,  although  at  first 
the  people  at  the  door  didn't  want  to  let  me  in.  Clyde  was  all  alone  in 
his  little  inner  chamber  which  he  called  his  closet,  and  sometimes  he 
used  to  refer  to  himself  as  the  skeleton  in  that  closet.  He  weighed  around 
two  hundred  and  forty. 

"I  kind  of  expected  you'd  be  up,  Dave/' 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  he'd  be  out  on  the  road  somewhere. 

"Been  out  for  the  last  four  hours."  He  took  his  feet  down  off  the 
desk,  and  then  put  them  up  again.  "If  I  can  get  loose  from  all  these 
State  and  National  efficiency  experts,  how'd  you  like  to  take  a  little 
drive  with  me  in  your  car?  Mine's  kind  of  out  of  order." 

Well,  I  told  him  that  I'd  be  glad  to  drive  him  anywhere  he  said,  but 
that  I  didn't  want  to  come  back  with  bullet  holes  in  the  cowling.  So 
he  got  loose  from  the  efficiency  experts,  and  he  made  me  strike  out  south 
of  town  and  then  east,  on  Primary  Number  6. 

Clyde  didn't  talk.  Usually  it  was  his  way  to  talk  a  lot,  in  a  blissful, 
middle-aged,  bald-headed  fashion.  We  passed  two  gangs  of  guards  and 
identified  ourselves  each  time,  and  then  went  on.  When  we  got  five 
miles  southeast  of  town,  Clyde  had  me  turn  off  on  a  dirt  road  which 
was  once  a  main  road — a  place  that  we  called  Merry  Hill  Lane. 

There  was  a  light  at  the  farmhouse  belonging  to  William  Netf,  and 
Clyde  almost  got  his  head  shot  off  by  the  farmer  when  he  went  up  to 
the  door.  The  farmer  was  jittery  about  Nelson  Tare  being  loose  in  the 
neighborhood;  he  had  armed  himself  with  an  old  ten-gauge. 

But  Clyde  Boston  soothed  Mr.  Neff,  and  assured  him  that  Nelson 
Tare  had  never  harmed  woman  or  child,  and  he  borrowed  from  William 
Neff  a  log-chain — a  good  big  one  with  heavy  links.  This  rusty  mass 
Clyde  dumped  down  into  my  clean  back  seat,  and  then  he  directed  me 
to  drive  south,  still  continuing  on  the  Merry  Hill  Lane. 
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"You  heard  what  I  said  to  Neff  ?"  he  asked. 

"You  said  that  Nelly  never  harmed  woman  nor  child." 

"That's  right.  Xor  man  either,  if  you  come  to  think  about  it." 

I  came  to  think  about  it.  "Just  the  same/*'  I  said,  "he's  done  a  lot  of 
high-powered  shooting." 

"Oh,  he'll  get  life  for  bank  robbery  and  everything  else,  if  they  man- 
age to  catch  him.  In  fact,  he'll  get  several  life  sentences.  But  not  for 
murder." 

We  drove  south,  and  the  katydids  exclaimed  in  every  grove  we  passed. 

"You  know,"  said  Clyde.  "I  used  to  do  a  lot  of  rabbit  hunting  and 
prairie-chicken  hunting  down  this  way.  when  I  was  younger.  And  you 
used  to  do  a  lot  of  hiking  around  down  here  with  the  bovs,  didn't 
vou?" 

"Yes." 

"Fact  is,  only  boys  who  were  raised  in  these  parts  would  know  this 
country  completely.  Isn't  that  a  fact?  Outside  officers  wouldn't  know 
it." 

WelL  I  agreed  that  thev  wouldn't,  and  then  Clvde  began  to  talk 
about  Nelly  Tare  again.  He  said  that  Nelly's  one  chance  to  get  out  oi 
those  several  hundred  square  miles  that  he  was  surrounded  in,  was  to 
ride  out  on  a  railroad  train.  He  wouldn't  be  likely  to  try  it  on  foot,  not 
unless  he  was  crazy,  and  Clyde  Boston  didn't  think  he  was  crazy.  Except 
gun  crazy,  as  always. 

"Now.  the  railroads  all  cross  up  here  in  this  end  of  the  county,  up 
north  of  the  river.  Don't  they?" 

"That's  right." 

"So  to  get  from  where  Nelly  was  at  supper-time  to  where  he'd  like 
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to  be,  he'd  have  to  so  diagonally  from  southwest  to  northeast.  N 
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the  river  timber  runs  diagonally  from  southwest  to  northeast.  . .  ." 

I  began  to  see  a  little  light.  "You're  talking  about  the  old  Rivermouth 
road,"  and  Clyde  said  that  he  was. 

He  said  that  he  had  picnicked  there  with  his  family  in  recent  years. 
The  ancient  timber  road  was  still  passable  by  car,  if  a  driver  proceeded 
slowly  and  cautiously  enough.  It  meant  fording  several  creeks;  it  couldn't 
be  managed  when  the  creeks  were  up.  But  no  creeks  were  up  in  that 
country  in  1934.  There  weren't  any  creeks. 

"It  comes  out  on  the  prairie,  just  below  the  old  Bemis  farm,"  said 
Clyde.  "You  go  down  between  pastures  on  a  branch-oft"  lane.,  and  then 
you're  right  in  the  woods.  That's  where  I  think  maybe  he'll  come  out." 

When  he  got  to  the  Bemis  place  we  turned  off  on  the  side  lane  and 
drove  to  the  edge  of  the  timber.  The  forest  road  emerged — a  wandering 
sluice  with  yellow  leaves  carpeting  it.  We  left  my  car  parked   at  the 
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roadside,  and  Clyde  dragged  the  log  chain  down  the  timber  road  until 
he  found  a  good  place. 

Cottonwoods  and  thin  saplings  made  a  wall  along  either  side,  where 
the  road  twisted  out  of  the  gully.  A  driver  couldn't  tell  that  the  road 
was  blocked  until  he  had  climbed  the  last  curve  in  low  gear. 

Clyde  wrapped  the  log  chain  around  two  cottonwoods.  It  sagged,  stiff 
and  heavy,  across  the  path. 

I  said,  "He'll  kill  you,  Clyde.  Don't  expect  me  to  help  you  try  to 
grab  him  and  get  killed  at  the  same  time." 

"There  won't  be  any  killing."  Clyde  settled  himself  in  the  darkness. 
"I'm  going  to  take  Nelly  Tare  back  to  Elm  City.  Alive." 

Old  logs  and  gullies  are  thick  in  the  Rivermouth  country;  hazel  bush 
fairly  blocks  the  forgotten  road  in  a  hundred  places.  It  was  long  before 
Nelly's  headlights  came  sneaking  through  the  trees.  The  katydids  spoke 
a  welcome;  the  dull  parking  lights  went  in  and  out,  twisting,  exploring, 
poking  through  the  brush;  they  came  on,  with  the  motor  growling  in 
low. 

Nelly  made  quite  a  spurt  and  went  into  second  for  a  moment  as  the 
car  swung  up  out  of  the  gorge;  sleek  leaves  flew  from  under  his  rear 
wheels;  little  rocks  pattered  back  into  the  shrubbery. 

Then  Nelly  saw  the  log-chain.  He  jammed  his  brakes  and  the  car 
slewed  around  until  it  was  broadside.  Nelly  turned  off  motor  and  lights 
in  half  a  second;  the  car  door  swung;  he  was  out  on  the  log-chain  side, 
and  he  had  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

"Don't  shoot,  Nelly,"  said  Clyde  Boston,  stepping  in  front  of  the 
trees  and  turning  on  his  flashlight. 

I  didn't  want  to  be  killed,  so  I  stood  behind  a  tree  and  watched 
them.  The  flashlight  thrust  out  a  long,  strong  beam;  Clyde  stood  fifteen 
feet  away  from  the  car's  radiator,  but  the  shaft  of  his  lamp  was  like 
whitewash  on  Nelly  Tare. 

"It's  Clyde,"  the  sheriff  said.  "Clyde  Boston.  You  remember  me?  I 
was  up  at  your  sister's  place  today." 

Nelly  cried,  "Turn  off  that  light!" 

"No,"  Clyde  said.  "And  I'm  warning  you  not  to  shoot  the  light  out, 
because  I'm  holding  it  right  in  front  of  my  stomach.  My  stomach's  a 
big  target.  You  wouldn't  want  to  shoot  my  stomach,  would  you, 
Nelly?" 

Nelson  Tare's  hair  was  too  long,  and  he  needed  a  shave.  He  looked 
like  some  wild  thing  that  had  been  dug  out  of  the  woods.  "Clyde!  I'm 
telling  you  for  the  last  time!  Turn  it  off!" 
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Clyde's  voice  was  a  smooth  rumble.  "Remember  one  time  when  we 
went  hunting  rabbits?"  He  edged  forward  a  little.  "You  and  Dave  and 
me.  Remember?  A  big  jack  sat  down,  waiting  for  you  to  kill  him.  And 
you  couldn't  pull  the  trigger.  You  couldn't  kill  him." 

Nelly  had  his  face  screwed  into  a  wad,  and  his  teeth  showed  between 
his  lips. 

"Never  shot  anything  or  anybody,  did  you,  Nelly?"  There  was  a 
snapping  sound,  and  I  jumped.  It  was  only  a  stick  breaking  under 
Clyde's  foot  as  he  moved  nearer  to  the  car.  "You  never  shot  a  soul.  Not 
a  jackrabbit  or  anything.  You  couldn't." 

He  was  only  ten  feet  away  from  Nelly  and  Nelly's  gun. 

"You  just  pretended  you  could.  But  the  guards  in  Oklahoma  and 
Missouri  didn't  know  you  the  way  I  do.  They  hadn't  ever  gone  hunting 
with  you,  had  they?" 

He  took  another  step  forward.  Another.  Nelly  was  something  out  of 
a  waxworks  in  a  side  show,  watching  him  come.  Then  a  vague  suffusion 
of  light  began  to  show  around  them;  a  carload  of  deputies  had  spotted 
my  car  at  the  head  of  the  lane;  their  head  lamps  came  hurtling  toward 
us. 

"You  shot  telephones  off  of  desks,"  Clyde  purred  to  Nelly,  "and  tires 
off  of  cars.  You've  been  around  and  you've  done  a  lot  of  shooting.  But 
you  never  shot  things  that  the  blood  ran  out  of .  . . .  Now,  you  drop 
your  gun,  Nelly.  Drop  it  on  the  ground.  Gosh,  I  was  crazy  this  after- 
noon. I  shouldn't  have  laid  down  when  you  told  me  to.  I  should  have 
stood  there." 

Maybe  he  was  right  and  maybe  he  was  wrong;  I  don't  know.  The  car 
stopped  and  I  heard  men  yell,  "Look  out,  sheriff!"  They  were  ready 
with  their  machine  guns,  trying  to  hustle  themselves  into  some  position 
where  they  could  spatter  the  daylights  out  of  Nelly  Tare  without  shoot- 
ing Clyde  Boston  too.  Clyde  didn't  give  them  a  chance  to  do  it.  He  dove 
forward;  he  flung  his  arms  around  Nelly  and  crushed  him  to  the  ground. 

Nelly  cried,  and  I  don't  like  to  think  about  it;  sometimes  I  wake  up 
in  the  night  and  think  I  hear  him  crying.  My  memory  goes  back  to  our 
haymow  days  and  to  the  rats  in  the  chicken  pen — the  rats  that  Nelly 
couldn't  shoot — and  I  remember  the  bloody  cottontails  dangling  from 
Clyde's  belt. 

Nelly  cried,  but  not  solely  because  he  was  captured  and  would  never 
be  free  again.  He  wept  because  the  world  realized  something  he  had  tried 
to  keep  hidden,  even  from  himself.  When  he  was  taken  back  into  prison, 
he  wore  an  expression  of  tragic  perplexity.  It  must  have  been  hideous 
for  him  to  know  that  he,  who  had  loved  guns  his  whole  life  long,  should 
at  last  be  betrayed  by  them. 
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'Deacton,  rftive 

GUN  CRAZY  was  hatched  and  plotted  on  a  morning  in  August,  1939,  about 
two  weeks  before  the  war  began.  I  was  driving  down  from  Bedford  Village  to 
New  York  City,  and  contrived  the  entire  tale  in  my  mind  while  poking  along 
the  Sawmill  River  Parkway.  The  moment  I  entered  my  apartment  I  started  dic- 
tating the  story. 

The  version  appearing  in  this  book  is  the  one  which  was  published  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (although  longer  by  a  couple  of  thousand  words).  Once 
more  I  had  troubles,  and  once  more  Mr.  Wesley  W.  Stout  and  I  were  at  logger- 
heads. Because  this  Gun  Crazy  is  not  the  story  I  first  wrote.  Nelly  Tare  should 
have  died,  and  as  I  first  wrote  it  he  did  die.  Stout  thought  that  he  shouldn't  die, 
and  there  we  were.  Finally  I  gave  Mr.  Stout  the  ending  which  he  wished,  and 
with  very  bad  grace;  it  was  either  that,  or  no  story  sale  to  the  Post.  He  made 
me  cut  Gun  Crazy  drastically  also. 

This  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the  presentation  of  Here  Lies  Holly  Springs.  In 
that  case  I  give  what  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  ending  in  the  story  itself;  and  in 
the  amplifying  sketch  I  give  the  weaker,  melodramatic  ending.  In  this  case  I  have 
appended  what  I  think  is  the  best  ending  for  Gun  Crazy.  I  still  think  that  it 
beats  the  other  all  hollow.  Some  readers  may  prefer  one,  some  may  prefer  the 
other,  and  many  may  think  that  the  much-picked-on  Mr.  Stout  was  right  ail 
along.  I  think  he  was  wrong. 

Some  more  deputies  stopped  us;  Clyde  told  them  to  keep  their  eyes  open. 

"Better  go  easy,  sheriff,"  said  one  of  the  deputies  as  we  drove  away. 
"There's  some  flying  carloads  of  state  men  and  Federal  men  circulating 
around  here.  You  better  hang  your  badge  out  on  your  nose." 

When  we  got  to  the  Bemis  place  we  turned  off  on  the  side  lane  and 
drove  to  the  edge  of  the  timber.  The  forest  road  emerged — a  wandering 
kind  of  sluice,  with  the  early  yellow  fall  leaves  carpeting  it.  There  were  a 
few  logs  and  a  lot  of  light  brush,  but  a  car  could  get  through  there  just 
the  same.  We  left  my  car  parked  at  the  roadside,  and  Clyde  dragged  the 
log-chain  down  the  timber  road  until  he  found  a  good  place. 

Yes,  it  was  a  good  place:  cottonwoods  and  thin  saplings  made  a  wall 
along  either  side,  and  the  road  twisted  and  curved  out  of  the  gully.  A  driver 
couldn't  tell  that  the  road  was  blocked  until  he  had  climbed  around  the  last 
curve  in  low  gear. 

Clyde  wrapped  the  log-chain  around  two  cottonwoods.  It  sagged,  stiff 
and  heavy,  across  the  path. 

"Look  here,"  I  said.  "I've  got  a  kid.  Marcia  might  find  a  better  man  to 
serve  as  father,  but  just  now  I  doubt  it." 

Clyde  sat  down  beside  me  in  the  darkness.  "Once  you  kids  went  rabbit 
hunting   with  me.        You  know,   Dave,   I   was   crazy    this    afternoon.    I 
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shouldn't  have  laid  down  on  the  ground  when  Nelly  told  me  to.  I  should 
have  just  stood  there." 

I  said,  "It  would  have  cost  your  estate  plenty.  It  would  have  meant  a 
custom-built  job.  I  don't  think  you'd  fit  in  an  ordinary-sized  coffin." 

"I've  been  thinking  a  lot.  Who  did  he  ever  shoot?  What  did  he  ever 
shoot!  What  could  he  ever  shoot?" 

So  I  thought  for  a  while,  too.  Then  I  said,  "We  used  to  go  hunting  rats." 

"Did  Nelly  ever  kill  any?" 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  maybe  not." 

Clyde  chuckled.  "Funny  thing  about  that  jackrabbit,"  he  said.  "I 
remember  it,  just  like  it  was  yesterday.  He  went  behind  a  stump,  and  then 
he  sat  up,  right  there  in  front  of  us  in  the  snow.  Nelly  couldn't  have  pulled 
that  trigger  if  he'd  been  clubbed." 

"Have  it  your  way,"  I  said.  "But  if  Nelly  shows  up  on  this  road,  you 
do  the  talking  and  I'll  get  behind  a  tree." 

Clyde  took  out  his  flashlight  and  tried  it,  to  see  if  it  was  in  good  work- 
ing order.  He  said,  "I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  isn't  even  risky." 

It  was  another  hour  before  Nelly  Tare  came.  Old  logs  and  gullies  are 
thick  in  the  Ri vermouth  country;  hazel  brush  fairly  blocks  the  forgotten 
road  in  a  hundred  places. 

At  last  Nelly's  headlights  came  sneaking  through  the  trees,  and  we 
stood  up  to  watch  them.  Katydids  spoke  a  welcome;  the  lights  went  in  and 
out,  exploring,  poking  through  the  brush . . .  they  came  on,  with  the  motor 
growling  in  low. 

Nelly  made  quite  a  spurt  and  went  into  second  for  a  moment,  as  the 
car  swung  up  out  of  the  gorge;  sleek  leaves  flew  from  under  his  rear  wheels; 
little  rocks  spattered  back  into  the  shrubbery. 

Then  Nelly  saw  the  log-chain;  he  was  almost  up  there;  he  jammed  his 
brakes,  and  the  car  slewed  around  until  it  was  broadside.  Nelly  turned  off 
motor  and  lights  in  half  a  second;  the  car  door  swung  open;  he  was  out  on 
the  log-chain  side,  and  probably  he  had  a  gun  ready. 

"Don't  shoot,  Nelly,"  said  Clyde  Boston,  stepping  in  front  of  the  trees 
and  turning  on  his  flashlight. 

The  flashlight  was  a  good  one  with  a  long,  strong  beam.  Clyde  stood 
at  least  fifteen  feet  away  from  the  car's  radiator,  but  the  shaft  of  his  lamp 
was  like  whitewash  all  around  Nelly  Tare. 

I  watched. 

"It's  Clyde  Boston,  Nelly,"  the  sheriff  said.  "You  remember  me.  I  was 
up  there  at  your  sister's  place  this  afternoon." 

Nelly  said,  "Turn  off  that  light  damn  quick." 

"I  won't,"  Clyde  said.  "And  anyway,  I'm  warning  you  not  to  shoot  the 
light  out,  because  I'm  holding  it  right  in  front  of  my  stomach.  My  stom- 
ach's a  hell  of  a  big  target.  You  wouldn't  want  to  shoot  that,  would  you?" 

Nelly's  hair  was  too  long;  he  needed  a  shave.  He  looked  like  some  wild 
thing  that  had  been  dug  out  of  the  woods. 

"God  damn  it,  Clyde,"  he  said.  "I'm  telling  you  for  the  last  time! 
Turn  it  off." 

Clyde  chuckled.  "Remember  when  we  went  hunting  rabbits?  That  big 
jack  sat  there  on  the  ridge.  You  couldn't  shoot,  no  matter  how  hard  you 
tried.  You  can't  shoot  me,  either.  You  can't  shoot  anybody." 
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Nelly  didn't  say  a  word.  Just  stood  there  with  his  revolver  pointed 
toward  the  flashlight  and  toward  Clyde. 

"If  you  want  to  stay  alive,"  the  sheriff  told  him  calmly,  "you'll  put 
down  your  gun  and  come  along  with  me.  If  anybody  else  gets  you,  they'll 
kill  you.  You  know  that.  They'll  shoot  first,  and  then  come  around  to  ques- 
tion you." 

Nelly  Tare's  face  was  horrid  to  see.  I  don't  like  to  remember  that  part, 
and  I  don't  like  to  remember  what  followed. 

"Clyde,"  Nelly  said,  kind  of  gargling,  "I  don't  want  to  kill  you — " 

Boston  laughed  at  him.  "Of  course  you  don't.  You  never  wanted  to 
kill  anybody,  so  you  never  did.  You  shot  telephones  off  of  desks  and  tires 
off  of  cars.  You've  been  around  a  lot,  and  you've  done  a  lot  of  shooting. 
But  you  never  killed  anybody  or  any  thing.  Because  you  couldn't." 

Which  he  believed  to  be  the  literal  truth,  and  so  did  I.  But  it  wasn't, 
quite.  Indirectly,  Nelly  Tare  had  killed  two  people  that  very  evening.  A 
car  full  of  posse-men  was  larruping  along  Primary  37,  and  a  farmer's  family 
drove  out  of  a  side  lane  as  they  came  along.  There  was  a  bad  smash.  You 
couldn't  blame  folks  who  heard  about  the  accident  for  charging  those  two 
deaths  up  against  Nelly  Tare.  Clyde  and  I  had  been  gone  from  town  for 
several  hours;  we  hadn't  heard. 

But  others  had  heard,  and  now  a  carload  of  officers  spotted  my  machine 
behind  the  old  Bemis  place.  They  turned  down  the  pasture  lane  with  their 
motor  roaring.  Their  headlights  were  bright  and  staring  all  around  us.  Their 
headlights  discovered  the  whole  story:  log-chain  and  Clyde  Boston  and 
Nelly  Tare  with  the  gun  in  his  hand. 

Well,  that's  about  all.  But  I  still  think  Nelly  couldn't  have  shot  him. 
My  memory  goes  back  to  our  haymow  days  and  to  the  rats  in  the  chicken 
run,  and  to  the  bloody  cottontails  dangling  from  Clyde  Boston's  belt.  . .  . 

Men  in  the  approaching  car  didn't  give  him  a  chance.  The  headlights 
tossed  a  little  to  one  side;  the  guns  began  to  pound.  Nelly  dropped  his  rifle 
and  bent  forward  with  both  hands  spread  wide,  as  if  he  were  going  to  throw 
up.  A  fresh  burst  of  fire  knocked  him  back  against  the  car  fender;  his  head 
lifted  a  little  before  he  went  to  the  ground.  I  could  see  the  vast  number  of 
little  round  holes  in  the  car's  body,  and  the  silver,  shriveled  quality  of  the 
glass;  I  could  see  Nelly's  face,  too,  before  it  went  down  and  vanished  in 
darkness. 

He  wore  an  expression  of  baffled  perplexity,  as  if  he  thought  it  strange 
that  he  who  had  loved  guns  so  dearly  his  whole  life  long,  should  at  last  be 
slain  by  them. 
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THE  HEATHEN  OF  PRICKLY  ORANGE 


THE  ordinary  run  of  Prickly  Orangers  weren't  mean  about  religion. 
Most  of  our  preachers  were  easy-going  gentlemen  who  didn't  allow  that 
man's  Original  Sin  could  poison  their  coffee  when  they  drunk  it,  and 
who  didn't  get  too  soured  on  covetousness  and  hypocrisy  amidst  their 
flocks,  so  long  as  chicken  gravy  still  flowed  and  potato  pie  tasted  toler- 
able. 

Old  Joe  Lackey,  however,  was  one  man  who  made  up  for  the  preachers 
by  a  sternness  and  a  strictness  that  Moses  himself  couldn't  have  copied. 
He  didn't  soften  much  until  he  was  eighty  and  his  wife  passed  away. 

Then  Joe  sat  solitary  in  his  house  on  the  hill.  He  had  money  enough 
and  to  spare:  he  owned  a  share  of  each  of  his  boy's  farms,  and  he  wasn't 
behind-hand  in  his  collecting.  He  owned  real  estate  in  the  town  of 
Winstone  and  the  village  of  Sabine;  the  clerks  in  the  Winstone  stores 
"Mistered"  him  nigh  to  death. 

But  Joe  Lackey's  chief  interest  had  come  to  lie  in  missionaries  and 
heathen.  He  had  given  up  trying  to  convert  the  Prickly  Orange  people 
into  better  Christians  than  they  already  were;  he  regretted  only  that 
his  years  and  his  crippledness  prohibited  him  from  voyaging  to  India 
and  doctoring  the  spiritual  miseries  of  the  savages  there. 

Every  month  he  sent  money  to  missionary  circles  in  St.  Louis,  and 
he  kept  a  barrel  in  his  summer  kitchen  to  be  filled  with  objects  which 
he  thought  the  heathens  were  hankering  after.  Some  articles  he  put  in 
himself — old  boots  and  rat-traps  and  galluses  and  sleeve  holders,  and 
even  underdrawers  which  weren't  too  far  gone.  But  for  most  of  the 
heathens'  presents  he  depended  on  the  generosity  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  would  take  his  crutch,  and  go  toiling  through  the  gullies  with  a  big 
basket  on  his  arm,  and  require  donations  from  the  citizens.  As  fast  as 
one  barrel  was  nailed  up  and  shipped,  he  started  another;  he  found 
saintly  happiness  in  this  occupation. 

He  liked  to  sing  whenever  he  walked  abroad,  though  he  sounded 
considerable  like  a  well  windlass  being  unwound,  and  shy  of  grease  at 
that.  He'd  plumb  ruin  a  favorite  song  of  most  folks,  Bringing  In  the 
Sheaves,  by  screeching  out  the  second  verse  until  cats  went  under  the 
porch  at  every  house  on  the  road  toward  Sabine. 
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"Go  and  tell  the  nations,  now  in  heathen  blindness  .  .  .  thus  prepare 
the  harvest.  You  shall  come  rejoicing,  bringing  in  the  sheaves!"  And 
most  of  all  he  preferred  the  Rosecrans  song:  "I  was  a  wandering  sheep, 
I  did  not  love  the  Fold,  I  did  not  love  my  shepherd's  voice,  I  would 
not  be  controlled." 

Newcomers  to  the  vicinity  might  have  considered  his  song  as  touch- 
ing, but  the  Prickly  Orange  people  grinned  when  they  heard  it.  Joe 
Lackey  was  just  singing.  He  didn't  actually  consider  that  he  was  a 
wandering  sheep  that  could  not  be  controlled,  and  that  had  never  lis- 
tened to  its  shepherd's  voice.  He  figured — and  bragged  about  it  too — 
that  he  had  been  well  inside  the  Fold  from  birth,  and  that  he  had  never 
failed  to  heed  God's  commands;  just  one  whisper  from  his  Creator  was 
enough  to  keep  his  feet  in  righteous  paths. 

I  reckon  people  wouldn't  have  stood  such  pride  from  a  younger  per- 
son. But  Joe  Lackey  stood  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  he  had  to 
be  humored.  Humoring  him  was  a  powerful  occupation;  looking  after 
him,  when  Mam  Lackey  had  passed  on,  was  plumb  agonizing. 

Phelps  Lackey  and  Ellie  Hale,  his  son  and  daughter,  found  it  so  when 
they  dropped  in  at  their  father's  house  one  day  in  late  winter. 

The  porch  had  turned  into  a  hen  roost,  and  no  critter  except  a 
chicken  could  have  been  happy  there.  Ellie  made  a  face  the  moment  she 
opened  the  door,  for  she  had  notions  about  how  a  house  should  be  aired. 
The  top  of  the  stove  looked  like  a  fox's  den;  the  fireplace  needed 
shoveling  bad.  You  couldn't  tell  whether  the  floor  covering  was  a  rag 
rug  or  a  last  year's  corn  patch,  and  the  bed  hadn't  been  made  in  a  month 
of  Sundays. 

Old  Joe's  boots  were  on  the  clock  shelf  and  his  bowl  of  mush  was  on 
the  washstand,  and  the  wash  basin  was  setting  on  top  of  the  family 
album,  with  portraits  of  the  Lackeys  in  danger  of  being  treated  to  soap 
and  water  that  wouldn't  benefit  them  no  way.  There  was  a  kitten 
amongst  the  bed  pillows  and  a  dog  sleeping  in  the  heathen  barrel;  in 
the  middle  of  all  this  sat  old  Joe  in  his  stocking  feet,  a-moving  his  finger 
down  a  page  of  missionary  chronicles. 

"Pap,"  cried  Ellie  with  all  disgust,  "I'm  bound  to  say  this  place  re- 
sembles a  pigsty!" 

Her  father  sighed.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  reckon  it  ain't  kept  up  as 
spic-and-span  as  Mam  used  to  keep  it,"  and  he  snuffled  a  couple  of  times, 
thinking  of  Mam  and  the  other  two  wives  he  had  buried. 

"It  won't  do,"  cried  his  son  Phelps.  "You'll  just  have  to  come  and  live 
with  me  and  Ernestine  and  the  kids." 

But  old  Joe  said  No.  "You  hain't  got  room  for  me,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
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pursue  my  prayers  and  meditations  with  a  passel  of  younguns  playing 
Indian  acrost  my  knees." 

Ellie  said  that  her  father  should  come  and  live  with  her  and  her  hus- 
band, Tanner  Hale. 

"And  hear  Tanner  knocking  hammers  against  rocks  half  the  night," 
cried  old  Joe,  "and  find  chunks  of  ore  in  my  bed?  I'd  a  lot  ruther  have 
the  cat." 

Phelps  and  Ellie  said  that  their  brother  Jacob  had  no  children,  and 
he  wasn't  addicted  to  knocking  rocks  apart  to  see  whether  they  were 
gold. 

But  their  father  screeched,  "Yes — and  Amy  Agnes's  cooking  would 
put  me  under  the  sod  in  one  short  week!  That  girl  is  forever  frittering 
with  salads  and  vinegars  and  truck  like  that.  She  says  it's  good  for  you, 
but  my  bones  are  too  old  to  find  nourishment  in  peppercorns.  I  can 
cook  myself  some  mush  and  pork  gravy,  and  eat  hearty." 

Anyway,  old  Joe  insisted,  he  wasn't  intending  to  leave  the  roof  be- 
neath which  he  had  dwelt  so  long.  That  house  was  full  of  memories — 
pleasant  memories  of  three  wives  and  three  batches  of  younguns.  He 
wouldn't  move  until  he  was  toted  out  feet  first. 

Then  he  opened  up  the  Scriptures  and  bombarded  Phelps  and  Ellie 
with  quotations  about  children  and  parents.  He  pointed  his  Scriptural 
wisdom  to  stress  the  truth  that  a  child  should  never  question  what  his 
father  wanted. 

Phelps  and  Ellie  retreated  to  the  summer  kitchen  and  whispered  a 
while,  and  then  they  came  back  with  a  better  notion. 

"You  can  stay,  Pap,"  they  said,  "if  you'll  get  somebody  to  keep  house 
for  you.  We've  been  talking  it  over,  and  Auntie  Wainwright  is  the 
likeliest  one." 

But  their  father  yowled  with  rage.  "She's  deaf  as  a  post.  She's  not  ten 
years  nigh  my  age,  but  she  couldn't  hear  a  shotgun  under  her  bed.  I 
won't  have  some  mortal  around  that  I  can't  read  Psalms  to  when  I'm 
minded,  same  as  I  used  to  do  with  Mam." 

"Mrs.  Flora  McNab,"  began  Ellie  Hale.  "She's  not  deaf,  Pap.  She's—" 

"Who  said  I  ever  wanted  a  Presbyterian  in  my  house?  Now  you 
younguns  listen  to  me,  once  and  for  all.  I  admit  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
set  my  remaining  teeth  in  home-fried  chicken  now  and  again,  and 
gingerbread  too.  Clean  sheets  feel  plumb  satisfying,  and  I'd  like  to  be 
able  to  pick  up  the  Scriptures  without  dragging  a  hound-dog  off  the 
top  of  them.  But  I'll  manage  the  best  I  can.  Go  along  with  you,  for 
you've  interrupted  my  meditations  concerning  the  heathen  in  Japan." 

Well,  Phelps  had  a  temper,  and  he  blew  sky  high.  "Your  precious 
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heathen !"  he  said.  "All  right,  comfort  yourself  with  them.  Maybe  you've 
done  a  lot  for  them,  with  barrels  and  money  and  Bibles.  But  I  reckon 
they  don't  appreciate  it.  It's  a  pity  one  of  them  doesn't  come  and  keep 
house  for  you!" 

Old  Joe  looked  up  with  his  eyes  ferocious.  Slow  enough,  the  fire 
went  out  of  his  glance. 

He  slapped  a  knee  with  his  trembly  hand.  "Phelps,"  he  squealed,  "I 
reckon  you  spoke  wisdom  when  you  didn't  intend  to!  Leastways,  a 
Chinaman  could  wash  me  a  shirt,  and  I  reckon  an  African  darky  would 
know  what  to  do  with  a  chicken."  He  went  on  hee-hawing,  whilst  his 
offspring  stared  in  amazement. 

"They  say  that  the  Japanese  people  live  mainly  on  rice,"  said  old 
Joe,  "but  I  reckon  one  of  them  could  make  salt-rising  bread  if  he  had 
a  mind  to.  I'm  too  old  to  go  to  Ceylon's  Isle;  I've  got  the  money  if 
somebody  from  Ceylon  wants  to  come  on  the  cars  and  abide  with  me. 
I  could  bring  a  heathen  into  the  glory  of  the  Lord  soon  enough — and  a 
precious  sight  sooner  if  he  swept  the  floor!" 

And  then  he  kept  making  sweeping  motions  with  his  hands,  and  he 
fairly  swept  Phelps  and  Ellie  out  of  the  house  ahead  of  him.  They  went 
down  the  road  laughing  to  each  other,  and  never  believing  their  pap 
meant  what  he  said.  But  he  did. 

The  pussywillows  had  long  since  swelled  their  chests  and  turned  to 
fuzz.  Wake-robins  were  blooming  in  the  damper  thickets,  on  a  day  when 
Phelps  Lackey  came  up  the  road  on  his  piebald  mare  lickety-split,  with 
his  hat  jammed  low  above  his  ears. 

He  hopped  off  the  horse  in  his  old  man's  dooryard,  and  Joe  Lackey 
looked  up  in  surprise  from  the  mission  leaflet  he  was  perusing. 

Phelps  gasped  out,  "You  listen  to  me!"  The  sweat  oozed  from  under 
his  hat.  "Pap,  what  on  earth  have  you  been  up  to?" 

Old  Joe  swore  that  he  had  been  leading  a  docile  and  sinless  life,  and 
that  he  expected  to  be  welcomed  in  at  the  Gates  of  Glory  when  his 
time  came. 

"Yes?"  sobbed  his  son.  "You  answer  me  fair  and  square:  did  you  write 
to  those  missionary  folks  to  send  you  a  heathen?" 

The  old  man  smirked,  kind  of  knowing,  and  rolled  up  his  eyes  as  if 
he  had  cherished  a  secret  all  unbeknownst.  He  shooed  the  yellow  kittens 
that  were  scuffling  on  top  of  his  Bible,  and  lifted  the  big  Book  upon  his 
bony  knees. 

"That's  correct,"  he  said.  "I  did  write  for  a  heathen,  just  as  you 
suggested  your  own  self.  I  made  a  copy  of  my  letter,  so's  there  wouldn't 
be  no  mistake." 
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He  had  penned  it  all  right;  his  wandering  hand  had  trailed  ink  all 
over  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Deer  frends,  old  Joe  had  wrote,  wish  you  would  pleez  grant  me  this 
favor  i  am  sole  alone  batching  it  sinse  my  old  woman  died  &  need  som- 
body  to  keep  house  and  take  care  of  me.  pleez  send  me  a  heathen  dont 
care  what  color  just  so  hv  can  cook  and  mak  beds  in  return  for  wich 
will  gar  an  tee  to  mak  him  see  the  Light  &  no  longer  bow  down  to  wood 
and  stone.  Here  with  money  to  pay  his  shipment  dont  take  too  long  as  i 
need  this  heathen  bad.  yrs  in  faith  Joseph  Lackey. 

Phelps  flung  down  his  hat,  just  as  his  old  man  used  to  do  when  he 
was  spryer. 

"Don't  you  fret,"  said  Joe.  "Those  missionary  folks  wouldn't  cheat 
me  no  way.  It's  been  quite  a  spell,  but  I  reckon  it  takes  time  to  send  a 
heathen  all  the  way  to  Missouri.  Here's  a  second  message  I  done  sent 
them  this  week."  And  he  produced  another  letter  which  stated  that  he 
was  wondering  about  his  heathen,  and  anxious  to  have  him  shipped,  and 
hoped  that  the  heathen  would  know  how  to  make  apple  fritters. 

"Apple  fritters!"  says  Phelps,  exploding  like  a  double  loaded  shotgun. 
"Why,  that  Ornery  cannibal  would  cook  up  a  mess  of  human  flesh  and 
never  say  Boo!"  And  then  he  began  to  think  aloud.  "Yes,  I  reckon  he 
would  say  Boo.  That's  just  about  all  he  does  say." 

"What  cannibal  are  you  talking  of,  Phelps?"  the  old  man  wanted 
to  know. 

"Never  you  mind,"  the  young  man  groaned.  "You'll  see  soon 
enough!  It's  a  regular  circus  parade,  all  the  way  from  the  steam  cars  at 
Winstone.  I  hear  them  coming  now." 

Come  they  did,  past  the  crab  trees  at  the  turning  of  the  road.  First 
in  line  was  the  Winstone  train  wagon  that  Lennie  Fossett  was  a-driving. 
Lennie  was  letting  those  mules  take  their  head.  He  sat  with  the  lines 
loose,  and  he  was  turned  clean  around,  gazing  at  the  solitary  passenger 
that  sat  on  another  board  in  the  wagon. 

A  band  of  startled  citizens  brought  up  the  rear.  Some  were  horse- 
back, some  were  muleback;  plenty  of  younguns  trotted  on  shanks'  mare. 
There  were  womenfolks  in  plenty,  and  Judge  LaClede  Songer  in  his 
buggy,  and  even  the  Reverent  Carrington.  There  hadn't  been  such  a 
turnout  in  that  country  since  the  last  hanging  in  the  jail-yard  two  years 
agone. 

"There's  your  hellish  heathen,"  said  Phelps. 

The  old  man  shook  his  blue  fist  under  Phelps's  nose.  "Control  your 
words,  Phelps  Lackey,"  he  said,  "as  long  as  you're  standing  on  my 
stoop!" 

Phelps  wiped  his  face,  and  backed  off.  He  barked,  "If  you'd  control 
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your  habits,  this  wouldn't  have  happened.  But  now  I  reckon  there'll  be 
the  devil's  own  picnic  in  these  parts!" 

The  crowd  stopped  in  front  of  the  Lackey  door  with  a  mighty  bray 
and  hollering.  Lennie  Fossett  made  signs  for  the  heathen  to  climb  down 
over  the  wagon  wheel. 

At  first  glance  you  could  tell  he  was  a  sure-enough  cannibal.  He  was 
kind  of  on  the  young  side,  and  not  very  tall,  and  so  fat  that  he  must 
have  fed  on  only  the  tenderest  missionaries.  His  hide,  wherever  you 
could  see  it,  was  brown  as  a  wren's  back,  and  plenty  of  hide  could  be 
seen;  he  was  barefoot  into  the  bargain. 

The  heathen's  hair  was  jet  black,  and  long,  and  tied  with  a  wire  band. 
He  had  a  string  of  bones  around  his  neck.  He  wore  a  dirty  old  shirt 
that  was  torn  in  a  dozen  places,  and  a  grass  skirt  that  hung  to  his  knees. 
But  he  had  breeches  underneath,  that  came  part  way  down  his  legs, 
and  were  all  fringed  around  the  bottom. 

The  heathen  carried  a  battle-ax  in  one  hand — a  big  lump  of  stone 
tied  onto  a  stick — and  a  little  bundle  of  personal  possessions  in  the  other 
hand.  A  white  tag  was  attached  to  his  solitary  shirt  button.  When  the 
tag  was  read  it  proved  that  he  was  the  desired  article,  for  it  simply  said: 
One  heathen  to  Joseph  Lackey,  Esq.,  Sabine,  Missouri.  Treat  kindly. 

Well,  he  didn't  look  like  much,  or  so  a  lot  of  the  folks  were  opinioned; 
but  I  reckon  he  just  suited  old  Joe  Lackey.  Because  he  was  undipped 
and  unredeemed  and  not  shiried  up  in  any  respect,  he  was  more  welcome 
to  that  old  man's  gaze  than  if  he  had  been  enlightened  already. 

He  had  been  plucked  from  some  especially  benighted  and  miserable 
area  in  some  especially  outlandish  nation — or  so  old  Joe  believed.  It  was 
a  kind  of  challenge  to  him.  The  cannibal  would  be  clay  in  Joe's  hands, 
and  he  could  shape  him  according  to  his  best  inclinations. 

"You  ought  to  call  him  Wednesday,"  said  Judge  LaClede  Songer.  "1 
take  it,  sir,  that  you  are  familiar  with  Robinson  Crusoe  I  Well,  Crusoe 
named  his  heathen  Friday,  because  that  was  the  day  of  his  first  appear- 
ance; and  this  is  Wednesday — " 

Bolder  young  bucks  in  the  crowd  were  trying  to  learn  the  cannibal's 
true  name,  but  he  could  only  give  it  in  the  cannibal  language.  It 
sounded  like  "Ug-gugg,"  and  that  was  no  decent  name,  even  for  a  new- 
come  heathen  with  a  bone  necklace. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  Judge,"  said  old  Joe,  "but  I've  already  got  a 
name  picked  out.  It's  a  Scriptural  name  that  fits  him  sure  enough.  It's 
the  name  of  a  wild  fellow  who  had  shaggy  habits  and  spent  considerable 
time  chasing  after  the  beasts  of  the  field.  So  I  don't  want  nobody  to 
address  him  as  other  than  Esau." 
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He  approached  that  heathen  in  kindly  manner,  and  pointed  at  his 
own  chest  and  then  at  the  heathen's,  and  said,  "Me — Joseph  Lackey. 
You — Esau."  He  kept  repeating  it  until  the  heathen  bobbed  his  head, 
and  showed  mighty  nigh  a  million  teeth. 

There  was  one  sour  face  that  viewed  these  goings  on  with  misappre- 
hension. It  was  owned  by  Preacher  Carrington;  he  was  usually  disposed 
towards  good  nature,  and  hadn't  looked  so  disapproving  since  he  caught 
the  Patterson  younguns  smoking  grapevine  in  the  church  closet. 

"Brother  Lackey,"  said  Preacher  Carrington,  "I  misdoubt  this 
stranger!  It  looks  to  me  like  there's  been  a  serious  error." 

Old  Joe  insisted,  "No  error  no  way.  I  don't  quite  recognize  where 
he's  from — from  Ceylon  or  the  African  desert,  most  likely — but  I 
reckon  he  could  learn  to  be  a  tolerable  good  cook." 

"No  missionary  society  would  send  you  a  heathen,"  declared  the 
Reverent  Carrington.  "You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  believe  it!" 

Old  Joe  begun  to  get  kind  of  mad.  "It  ain't  nobody's  business  but  my 
own,  if  I  want  to  order  me  a  heathen." 

Judge  Songer  made  bold  to  lay  a  hand  on  the  preacher's  arm.  But  the 
Reverent  Carrington  was  getting  mad,  right  along  with  old  Joe.  "Order 
you  a  Calathumpian!"  he  yelled.  He  snatched  hold  on  the  heathen  and 
bellowed  out,  "Confess,  brother- — confess!  Admit  fair  and  square  that 
you  ain't  no  true  heathen!" 

But  the  cannibal  wouldn't  confess.  He  just  grunted,  and  Joe  Lackey 
shouted  that  he'd  send  for  the  constable  to  protect  his  property  rights. 

"Bones  around  your  neck!"  yelled  the  preacher,  square  in  the  savage's 
face.  "For  shame!  And  that  wig  of  yourn  will  come  off  easy."  He  pulled 
the  heathen's  hair  for  all  he  was  worth. 

Well,  the  heathen's  hair  didn't  come  loose,  and  that  poor  cannibal  let 
loose  a  horrible  cry. 

Preacher  Carrington  looked  silly  as  Judge  Songer  led  him  back  to  the 
buggy.  "After  all,  parson,"  said  the  judge,  soothing  him,  "he's  Joe 
Lackey's  own  heathen,  and  not  in  danger  of  becoming  a  public  charge. 
Just  take  it  cum  grano  salts."  Judge  LaClede  Songer  had  a  fine  command 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  he  was  apt  to  shoot  Latin  forth  on  any 
occasion. 

All  this  was  just  pie  for  the  crowd.  Some  were  in  favor  of  Preacher 
Carrington,  and  some  were  upholding  the  heathen's  right  to  be  a 
heathen;  and  some  just  sat  down  on  their  marrow-bones  and  howled. 

As  for  Phelps  Lackey,  he  hated  to  see  all  this  ridiculousness  in  his 
father's  dooryard.  He  spoke  short  and  said  he'd  appreciate  it  if  folks 
would  take  themselves  off  somewhere  else.  So  most  people  left,  to  carry 
the  news  abroad,  and  Phelps  walked  homeward  with  his  head  hanging. 
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But  Joe  Lackey  set  down  pleased  and  comfortable  inside  his  home  with 
the  heathen,  and  begun  to  spell  out  to  him  the  life  of  Adoniram  Judson. 
The  heathen  grinned  and  gargled  and  rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  we  young- 
uns  peeked  in  through  the  window. 

He  was  a  conscientious  heathen,  and  his  mind  was  like  a  steel  trap. 
I  never  did  see  anybody  get  such  quick  command  of  the  American 
language.  Neighbors  agreed  that  the  cannibal  race  had  marvelous  possi- 
bilities, and  Miss  Dicey  Tufts  swore  up  and  down  that  if  she  had  been 
propelled  suddenly  into  the  heathen's  own  country,  she  couldn't  have 
learnt  his  native  tongue  one  half  so  fast. 

Miss  Dicey  was  the  wealthiest  person  in  our  community.  She  wasn't 
as  keen  after  missions  as  Joe  Lackey  was,  but  she  was  a  communicant  of 
the  church  and  claimed  to  lead  a  godly  life.  Her  father  had  owned  the 
grocery  store  and  dry  goods  store  in  the  town  of  Sabine,  and  now  that 
he  was  gone,  Miss  Dicey  had  shrewd  men  a-managing  those  stores  on 
shares;  she  wore  a  fur  tippet  and  most  beautiful  coral  beads. 

She  was  charitable  when  it  pleased  her,  and  mean  as  dirt  when  it 
didn't;  she  could  foreclose  mortgages  without  batting  an  eye.  But  the 
coming  of  Joe  Lackey's  heathen,  the  man  Esau,  worked  a  tenderness  in 
her  soul.  She  was  to  be  seen  frequent  a-setting  on  the  Lackey  porch, 
aiding  the  old  man  as  he  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  Esau  and  also 
taught  him  words  in  the  American  language. 

Esau  never  forgot  a  thing  that  was  told  him.  Joe  Lackey  was  dazzled 
by  the  cannibal's  willingness  to  learn  and  his  aptness  as  a  scholar. 
Straightaway,  that  first  afternoon,  he  led  Esau  around  the  house  and 
pointed  out  objects.  He  said,  "chair,"  and  Esau  made  a  great  face  and 
then  he  said,  "chair."  Then  Joe  said,  "stove,"  and  "skillet"  and  "fried 
potatoes"  and  "tom-cat"  and  ordinary  words  of  that  variety,  and  Esau 
he  learnt  them  all.  In  a  week  he  could  make  himself  understood  when 
folks  came  to  the  door,  and  that  was  often  enough,  since  most  of  the 
neighborhood  roosted  nigh  to  the  Lackey  place  during  those  first  weeks 
of  wonder. 

There  was  considerable  speculation  about  where  the  heathen  had  come 
from,  but  at  first  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  tell.  He'd  just  make 
signs  of  a  big  ship  a-sailing  places,  and  make  signs  to  represent  water 
too,  and  he  acted  out  the  news  that  he  had  been  seasick.  And  when  old 
Joe  gave  him  pencil  and  paper  and  instructed  him  in  their  use,  he  drew 
an  understandable  picture. 

He  drew  palms  and  elephants  and  other  ferocious  animals,  and  then 
he  drew  a  picture  of  himself  on  a  boat  leaving  the  elephants  behind  him. 
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Well,  it  was  a  dangerous  country  from  which  he  had  come,  and  folks 
didn't  wonder  that  he  toted  a  tomahawk  along. 

Miss  Dicey  Tufts  fetched  over  her  Home  Dictionary,  Atlas,  and  Book 
of  Everyday  Wonders,  and  she  showed  Esau  a  map.  That  heathen  just 
went  wild  with  excitement  when  he  saw  the  map  of  Australia.  He 
grunted  and  growled  and  kept  pointing  at  the  map,  and  he  danced  for 
joy  at  having  a  glimpse  of  his  native  land  once  more,  even  if  it  was  only 
a  picture  in  the  Home  Dictionary.  So  now  Prickly  Orange  knew  that 
he  was  an  Australian,  and  Judge  LaClede  Songer  said  that  kangaroos 
came  from  there  too. 

But  Preacher  Carrington  wouldn't  warm  up  to  Joe  Lackey's  heathen. 
He  scowled  when  Joe  fetched  Esau  along  to  church,  though  Esau  be- 
haved with  humble  manners.  . . .  MisS  Dicey  worked  some  shirts  for 
Esau,  and  Joe  Lackey  bought  him  shoes  and  breeches.  I  reckon  Esau  was 
mighty  glad  to  get  those  shoes,  and  he  knocked  his  head  three  times  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  old  Joe,  which  seemed  to  be  an  Australian  cere- 
mony of  gratitude.  He  parted  with  his  bone  necklace  too,  when  Miss 
Dicey  offered  him  a  string  of  beads  to  replace  it. 

Yes,  he  learnt  our  language  right  speedily.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
him  singing  as  he  went  about  his  work.  Many's  the  time  I'd  see  Esau  out 
emptying  the  swill  or  splitting  kindlings,  or  doing  such-like  chores. 

Go  and  tell  de  nation,  Esau  would  sing,  now  in  heathen  blindness,  ve 
shall  come  rejoicing  bringing  in  de  sheep.  I  tell  you,  it  did  my  young 
heart  good  to  hear  him  pouring  out  a  hymn,  especially  when  I  stopped 
to  consider  that  he  hadn't  been  able  to  say  more  than  "Ug-gugg"  four 
weeks  previous. 

He  learnt  to  make  pancakes  and  beds  with  equal  skill,  and  he  could 
sweep  Joe's  floor.  Joe  gave  him  an  allowance  of  a  dime  a  week  for  pocket 
money,  and  that  noble  heathen  put  his  dime  in  the  collection  plate,  all 
ten  cents  of  it  intact,  every  Sunday. 

But  before  many  weeks  had  passed,  something  seemed  to  come  over 
Esau — something  oppressive  and  kind  of  blighting;  he  began  to  lose  his 
sprightliness.  Joe  Lackey  was  worried.  He  meditated  upon  it,  and  it  did 
seem  that  Esau's  mysterious  ailment  of  the  spirit  might  be  due  to  a  birth 
of  godliness  working  within  him,  as  the  yeast  must  necessarily  work 
before  bread-dough  is  riz  properly  for  the  oven. 

Came  a  beautiful  Sunday  in  late  spring,  and  the  two  of  them  had 
attended  church.  Joe  said  to  his  neighbors  that  if  ever  he  felt  the  Light 
ready  to  burst  close  to  hand,  it  was  that  day.  The  heathen  served  him 
fried  potatoes  and  fried  chicken  and  plum-butter  pie  when  they  got 
home,  for  he  had  even  learnt  to  bake  in  so  short  a  time.  Then  Joe  settled 
down  with  his  life  of  Adoniram  Judson,  whilst'  Esau  washed  up  the 
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dishes.  Old  Joe  admitted  that  he  dozed  off  before  he  finished  the  second 
page. 

He  woke  up  with  an  awful  start,  and  hearing  frightful  choking  sounds 
in  the  summer  kitchen.  He  crutched  himself  out  there;  lo  and  behold, 
he  found  his  redeemed  cannibal  down  on  his  knees,  with  arms  around 
the  heathen  barrel!  The  latest  barrel  was  nigh  full  within  the  week,  for 
Esau  was  skillful  at  trotting  around  the  neighborhood  and  begging  for 
sufficient  articles  to  fill  it. 

Old  Joe  Lackey  put  his  hand  on  Esau's  shoulder  in  the  gentlest  way- 
he  could.  "Boy,"  he  said,  "what  ails  you?" 

"My  people,"  Esau  told  him.  "My  heart  feels  bad." 

"What's  the  matter  with  your  people?"  Joe  wanted  to  know.  "They'll 
get  that  barrel  soon  enough.  It's  got  Leander  Fossett's  old  mackintosh  in 
it,  too,  and  I  reckon  one  of  the  heathens  will  be  glad  to  have  that  for 
rainy  weather." 

But  Esau  wouldn't  be  comforted  no  way.  And  then  he  up  and  told 
his  actual  trouble  to  old  Joe,  and  Joe  hadn't  dreamed  that  Esau  could 
speak  so  eloquently.  When  he  got  excited,  he  scarcely  pronounced  any 
accents  at  all. 

He  explained  that  he  was  plumb  eaten  up  with  shame  at  living  so 
happy  in  a  Christian  community  and  gathering  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion unto  himself,  when  all  his  friends  and  relatives  in  Australia  were 
still  bowing  down  to  wood  and  stone,  and  not  wearing  scarcely  any 
clothes,  and  cutting  off  each  other's  heads  half  the  time. 

He  described  his  feelings  so  pitifully  that  old  Joe  was  nigh  to  weeping 
himself.  He  agreed  with  Esau  that  it  didn't  seem  fair  for  one  heathen 
to  be  picked  out  for  all  the  benefits. 

"Me  work  hard,"  said  Esau,  doubling  up  his  brown  fist.  "Some  day 
me  get  rich.  Den  me  go  back  and  convert  all  de  heathens  in  Australia!" 

Old  Joe  thought  for  a  while,  misty-eyed.  "That  would  take  a  power- 
ful lot  of  money,  Esau,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  figure  that  you  could  be 
happy  in  the  meantime?" 

But  the  heathen  said  No — he  couldn't  be  contented.  He  said  that  he 
cried  himself  to  sleep  practically  every  night,  and  he  had  awful  dreams 
too:  he  saw  his  unenlightened  kinsfolk  dancing  around  fires  and  rattling 
bones  and  eating  up  missionaries,  and  never  stopping  their  revels  except 
for  to  worship  a  few  more  idols. 

Well,  that  was  more  than  old  Joe  could  stand.  The  plight  of  un- 
converted savages  had  plagued  him  most  serious  through  all  his  later 
years.  So  he  limped  back  into  the  front  room,  a-thinking  hard. 

Finally  he  summoned  Esau  to  haul  an  old  trunk  from  under  the  bed. 
Old  Joe's  hands  were  shaking  so  that  he  could  scarcely  manage  them.  He 
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did  unlock  that  trunk  with  a  little  iron  key  from  his  pants  pocket;  he 
opened  up  the  false  bottom,  and  pulled  out  a  salt  sack  that  jingled. 

"Praise  the  Lord,  Esau,"  said  old  Joe,  though  emotion  was  stifling  him, 
"I  reckon  this  will  do  for  a  starter!  It's  a  kind  of  private  savings  that 
I've  accumulated  through  the  years,  and  I  only  hope  it  purchases  a  lot  of 
souls  from  the  devil." 

He  put  the  salt  sack  back  into  the  trunk,  and  Esau  busted  out  crying 
when  he  did  it. 

"Never  you  mind,"  said  old  Joe.  "The  sack  will  be  out  of  that  trunk 
again  tomorrow.  You'll  linger  here  only  long  enough  to  be  baptized, 
Esau,  and  then  I'm  going  to  send  you  back  to  redeem  the  heathen  in 
Australia!  But  we've  got  to  have  more  help  than  I  can  furnish." 

He  told  Esau  to  fetch  their  hats.  Esau  was  glad  to  do  it,  for  he  had  a 
new  pork-pie  hat  that  Joe  had  purchased  for  him,  and  he  always  prided 
himself  when  he  put  it  on.  They  went  out,  and  down  the  hill  road  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  where  Miss  Dicey  Tufts  dwelt  with  only  an  old  darky 
woman  to  help  her. 

They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Miss  Dicey  appeared  complete  in  her 
Sunday  regalia.  Black  alpaca  she  wore,  and  gold  chains,  and  a  false  front 
on  her  hair.  She  had  a  big  bosom  with  a  watch  fastened  to  it;  I  reckon 
there  was  nobody  more  imposing  in  the  entire  Prickly  Orange  country 
than  Miss  Dicey  Tufts,  when  she  really  got  herself  up. 

They  set  down  in  the  parlor — old  Joe  in  the  platform  rocker  and 
Esau  on  a  stool  beside  him — and  old  Joe  opened  up  with  the  entire  tale: 
all  about  Esau's  broken  heart,  and  how  Esau  just  couldn't  abide  thinking 
of  the  other  miserable  heathens  he  had  left  behind  him. 

Before  Joe  was  half  through,  Miss  Dicey  was  dabbing  at  her  eyes;  her 
nose  turned  red  as  well.  Every  now  and  then  she'd  reach  over  and  pat 
Esau's  hair  and  say,  "Poor,  brave,  generous  soul  groping  to  find  the 
Light!"  or  expressions  of  like  nature. 

"You  don't  need  to  tell  me  any  more,  Brother  Lackey,"  she  said 
finally,  arising  with  a  rustle  and  nose-blowing.  "I'm  thankful  you  came 
to  me." 

Esau  watched  her  with  eyes  a-rolling.  "You  help  me,  Miss  Dicey?"  he 
burst  out.  "You  help  me  save  de  souls  of  my  people?" 

"Sure  I  will." 

"Well,"  said  old  Joe,  "there's  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars 
in  my  salt  sack,  most  of  it  in  gold.  I  was  kind  of  wondering  whether 
you'd  care  to  match  it." 

"I'll  do  even  better,"  exclaimed  Miss  Dicey.  "I'll  give  a  thousand." 
Esau  wanted  to  kiss  her  shoes  for  joy. 

It  was  in  the  bank  at  Winstone  where  Miss  Dicey  kept  her  money,  and 
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there  wasn't  a  chance  of  her  getting  it  before  the  next  forenoon.  But 
anyways,  Joe  pointed  out,  Esau  would  have  to  be  baptized  first;  and 
then  he  and  Esau  set  out  for  home,  with  that  heathen  shouting  hymns 
of  thanksgiving  all  the  way,  though  he  said  he  hoped  the  baptismal  water 
wouldn't  be  too  cold. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Monday  forenoon  Miss  Dicey's  rig  fetched  up  in 
front  of  the  Lackey  house,  and  Esau  went  out  to  assist  her  down  over 
the  wheel.  "Did  you  get  the  money?"  were  old  Joe's  first  words. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Dicey,  shaking  her  fat  reticule.  "I've  got  plenty,  and 
t\e  arranged  for  bankers'  exchange  in  case  I  need  more." 

Joe  chewed  his  lip,  and  Esau  was  looking  kind  of  glum.  Miss  Dicey 
stared  at  them  when  she  landed  on  the  porch.  "What's  the  trouble  with 
you  all?"  she  wanted  to  know. 

"Well,"  said  old  Joe  Lackey,  "we've  run  into  a  snag.  That  pesky 
Preacher  Carrington  won't  listen  to  reason.  He  says  he  won't  baptize 
Esau  no  way." 

Esau  began  to  blubber,  and  knock  his  head  against  the  porch  post. 

"He  won't,  won't  he?"  cried  Miss  Dicey  Tufts,  bridling  right  up. 
"All  right,  we'll  find  somebody  who  will!  Somewhere  between  here  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  I  reckon  there's  a  preacher  more  charitable  than  the 
Reverent  Carrington.  Don't  you  fret,  you  poor  lamb,"  she  added,  patting 
Esau's  shoulder.  "We'll  find  somebody  to  wash  your  sins  away." 

Old  Joe  stared  astounded.  "What  do  you  mean,  Sister  Tufts?  We?" 

She  cried,  "I  mean  that  I'm  going  along  with  Esau  to  save  his  people's 
souls.  I  never  slept  a  wink  all  night,  and  long  before  sunrise  Mandy  and 
I  were  up  a-packing.  I  mean,  Brother  Lackey,  that  I'm  not  a  woman  to 
stand  back  and  shirk,  and  lay  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  poor  soul  the 
burden  that  I  should  be  helping  to  bear."  She  patted  Esau's  shoulder 
again. 

Well,  they  were  right  astonished  to  hear  this  declaration  from  Miss 
Dicey  Tufts,  and  Esau  especially  began  to  object.  He  said  it  was  an 
awful  trip  to  Australia,  and  Miss  Dicey  would  get  seasick,  and  he 
hinted  that  she  was  so  pretty  and  plump  that  maybe  he  wouldn't  be 
able  to  restrain  the  hungriest  of  the  natives  and  save  her  from  the  cook- 
ing pot. 

But  no,  Miss  Dicey  wouldn't  listen  to  warning.  "My  father  fought  the 
British,"  she  said.  "My  six  brothers  were  in  the  last  war,  and  they  wasn't 
none  of  them  scared.  Well,  I'm  not  scared,  either — not  scared  of  a  mil- 
lion Australian  cannibals — so  long  as  I'm  armed  with  the  Word!"  And 
she  brandished  her  Testament  in  one  hand;  she  put  her  other  arm 
around  Esau  to  soothe  away  his  fears. 
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Miss  Dicey  had  arranged  that  her  darky,  Mandy,  should  come  in  and 
tend  to  old  Joe  Lackey's  needs  every  day  whilst  she  was  gone,  and  thus 
he  wouldn't  be  dwelling  in  squalor.  It  was  agreed  that  Miss  Dicey  and 
Esau  should  leave  Winstone  on  the  afternoon  train,  and  go  by  way  of 
California  or  New  Orleans — whichever  way  they  were  minded  to  travel. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  Esau  to  pack  his  duds — he  only  had  a  few. 
Numerous  neighbors  came  and  roosted  along  the  fence  as  the  travelers 
made  their  final  preparations,  for  word  of  Miss  Dicey's  missionary 
determinations  and  Esau's  scheduled  return  to  Australia  had  gone  well 
around  the  neighborhood. 

Then  out  they  came,  complete  with  a  box  of  lunch;  and  Miss  Dicey 
already  had  her  satchels  stowed  in  the  back  end  of  her  carryall.  She  had 
begun  to  say  her  farewells  that  morning  early,  but  now  she  made  another 
speech  to  the  assembled  neighbors;  she  stood  up  in  the  buggy,  and  she 
made  especially  bitter  reference  to  the  Reverent  Carrington. 

She  put  on  her  cotton  gloves  and  gathered  up  the  reins.  I  tell  you, 
Esau  looked  prideful  setting  there  beside  her  in  the  front  seat,  with  Joe 
Lackey's  own  valise  on  his  knees — for  old  Joe  had  handed  over  the  salt 
sack,  and  Esau  had  it  safe  within  the  satchel. 

Old  Joe  Lackey  and  the  black  girl,  Mandy,  were  stowed  away  in  the 
back  seat;  and  now  Miss  Dicey  giddapped,  and  away  that  carryall  went 
jouncing  over  the  stones  of  Prickly  Orange  Hill. 

It  would  be  a  mighty  long  time  before  Miss  Dicey  jounced  there 
again.  Womenfolks  amongst  the  neighbors  were  wet-eyed  to  think  of  it. 
Few  of  them  had  any  special  reason  to  cherish  an  abiding  affection  for 
Miss  Dicey  Tufts,  but  when  you  thought  about  oceans  and  whales  and 
cannibals  riding  around  on  elephants  in  the  middle  of  the  Australian 
jungle,  it  was  enough  to  make  a  body  quiver. 

Citizens  stood  by  every  yard  gate,  and  younguns  ran  behind  the 
buggy  in  excitement.  It  was  just  like  Dicey  Tufts,  folks  said,  to  make  up 
her  mind  all  of  a  sudden;  maybe  the  older  folks  were  thankful  to  be 
rid  of  the  heathen  at  last,  for  his  presence  had  been  somewhat  annoying. 
But  most  of  the  children  were  sorry,  and  they  hoped  he'd  come  back 
again  sometime  and  maybe  bring  a  lot  of  other  heathens  with  him. 

When  at  last  they  reached  the  depot  in  Winstone,  there  were  a  hun- 
dred people  awaiting  them.  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Turnball  and  Mr. 
Speedway,  who  did  business  with  Miss  Dicey,  were  all  to  hand;  and  so 
were  flocks  of  womenfolks,  clucking  like  a  passel  of  chickens,  and  re- 
assuring Miss  Dicey  with  their  gravest  fears  for  her  safety.  The  train 
whistle  made  everybody  jump,  and  interrupted  the  final  speech  that 
Esau  was  a-making  to  the  crowd  around  him:  "Me  go  home.  Me  make 
other  heathens  wear  clothes — " 
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The  engine  fussed  past  the  wooden  platform,  all  hot  and  smoky;  the 
crowd  made  a  kind  of  murmur  and  bunched  together.  Then  out  came 
Miss  Dicey  Tufts,  with  southbound  tickets  clutched  in  her  hand.  She 
held  a  handkerchief  against  her  eyes,  but  her  face  was  set  courageous. 

In  usual  times,  the  chief  interest  of  a  train  centered  in  who  was  getting 
off  of  it  and  not  who  was  getting  on.  Two  strangers  did  get  off  on  this 
occasion — big  middle-aged  men  in  store  clothes,  who  might  have  been 
drummers  if  they  weren't  dressed  so  quietly.  They  stood  looking  this 
way  and  that,  and  seeming  unfamiliar  with  their  surroundings,  but  still 
dignified  and  not  worried  at  all. 

And  then  those  strangers  set  eyes  on  Esau,  and  their  jaws  hung  low. 
The  biggest  of  the  two  men  lifted  a  hand;  he  leveled  his  finger  like  he 
had  a  pistol. 

He  roared,  "Good  Lord,  there  he  comes  right  now!" 

Esau  stopped  in  his  tracks.  His  eyes  bulged. 

"Gramson!"  cried  the  other  stranger. 

The  crowd  split  apart,  and  Esau  it  was  who  did  the  splitting.  He  gave 
one  scairt  look  over  his  shoulder  as  he  ran,  and  if  he  had  seen  his  fellow 
cannibals  a-boiling  Miss  Dicey,  he  couldn't  have  appeared  more  stricken. 

"Come  back!"  bellowed  the  stranger  men  together.  They  lit  out  after 
Esau  at  no  uncertain  speed. 

Well,  that  crowd  lit  out  with  them.  The  train  whistle  uttered  a 
series  of  toots,  for  the  engineer  was  leaning  from  the  window  with  one 
hand  on  his  whistle  cord. 

First  was  the  heathen,  and  he  flew  as  speedily  as  a  skunk  might  scram- 
ble out  of  a  chicken  house.  Then  came  the  strangers;  they  could  run 
like  hounds,  no  matter  how  portly  they  were.  And  then  came  the  crowd 
full  tilt,  with  younguns  and  dogs  tumbling  alongside.  Last  of  all  there 
traveled  Miss  Dicey  Tufts  and  old  Joe  Lackey,  a-shouting  warnings,  and 
threatening  the  law  on  anybody  who  harmed  their  heathen. 

But  he  wasn't  going  to  be  harmed  if  he  could  help  it — not  that 
heathen.  He  reached  an  apple  tree  back  of  the  Andrews  house:  the 
strangers  were  closing  in  on  him,  and  there  wasn't  no  time  to  lose.  The 
way  Esau  climbed  that  apple  tree,  it  seemed  no  kangaroo  in  the  Austral- 
ian jungle  could  ever  chaw  him.  The  branches  did  crack,  and  the  late 
blossoms  showered,  but  Esau  toiled  aloft  until  he  could  ascend  no  more. 

There  he  spraddled  in  a  crotch,  a-rolling  his  eyes  at  the  men  below. 

When  old  Joe  Lackey  fetched  up,  he  was  righteously  enraged.  "That's 
my  heathen,"  were  old  Joe's  words.  "I  warn  you,  I'm  his  legal  protector." 
Thereupon,  as  the  train  began  to  move  plumb  reluctantly  from  the 
station,  Joe's  face  turned  to  indigo.  "Yes,"  he  crowed,  "and  you've  made 
him  and  Miss  Dicey  miss  the  train  for  Australia!" 
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The  biggest  of  the  sti  angers  put  his  hand  on  Joe  Lackey's  sleeve  in 
friendly  fashion;  in  his  other  hand  he  displayed  a  badge.  "At  any  rate, 
Mister,  your  heathen  never  missed  the  train  from  St.  Louis." 

Miss  Dicey  could  be  heard  lamenting  on  the  outskirts:  she  was  holler- 
ing for  the  constable  to  put  those  strangers  in  jail.  She  said  that  it  was 
assault  and  battery,  though  the  heathen  had  took  good  care  that  they 
shouldn't  come  nigh  enough  to  batter  him. 

So  the  other  man  went  to  fetch  Miss  Dicey,  and  he  conducted  her 
back  through  the  crowd.  "Ma'am,"  he  told  her,  "I  don't  know  what 
your  connection  is  with  this  case — but  I  suggest  that  you  don't  take  on 
so  about  it.  Now,  our  first  duty — seeing  that  we've  got  our  heathen 
treed — is  to  find  Joseph  Lackey,  Esq." 

"That's  me!"  piped  old  Joe. 

They  kind  of  grinned.  "Joseph  Lackey,"  said  the  biggest  officer, 
"you've  been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  There  was  a  clerk  in  St.  Louis" 
— and  he  jerked  his  thumb  towards  that  heathen  in  the  branches — 
"and  he  was  always  thought  to  be  an  honest  clerk  by  those  who  knew 
him!  But  tampering  with  Uncle  Sam's  mail  is  a  mighty  serious  business." 

The  crowd  made  a  noise.  Old  Joe  looked  dumfoundered  for  a  second 
or  two.  "You  mean  that  he  ain't  no  genuine  heathen?" 

"He's  just  as  genuine,  sir,"  replied  the  fellow  who  held  his  arm,  "as 
a  cosmetic  known  as  Seegar's  Theatrical  Skin  Stain  can  make  him!  It 
wasn't  until  you  wrote  your  second  letter  that  the  missionary  people 
knew  anything  about  it.  Then  they  started  checking  up.  I  take  it  that 
you  sent  an  inviting  wad  of  money  in  your  first  letter,  and  Mr.  Ellwood 
Gramson  observed  how  fat  the  envelope  was.  Right  then  was  when  he 
got  ambitions  to  be  a  heathen.  He  quit  his  job,  and  retired  to  let  his 
hair  grow." 

They  looked  up  into  the  tree  where  Esau  sat  popping  out  his  eyes, 
and  they  viewed  him  with  respect.  "You  folks  can  comfort  yourselves 
with  one  thing!  He  was  a  clever  heathen  while  he  lasted,  and  it  took 
the  smartest  kind  of  detective  work  to  track  him  down."  And  they 
puffed  out  their  chests  when  they  said  it. 

Folks  were  more  or  less  silent  for  a  spell;  the  silentest  ones  were  Joe 
Lackey  and  Miss  Dicey  Tufts.  Then  there  occurred  a  muttering,  and 
certain  men  began  to  calculate  with  their  eyes,  to  see  how  much  rope 
would  be  needed. 

Those  were  smart  marshals.  They  put  their  backs  against  the  tree 
trunk  mighty  prompt,  and  they  told  the  people  to  disperse. 

"Hanging  heathens,"  they  explained,  "isn't  much  fun.  It's  a  sight 
more  fun  to  take  them  back  to  St.  Louis  and  put  them  in  jail,  and  that's 
what  we  intend  to  do." 
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And  that's  what  they  did,  too.  It's  sad  to  relate  that  Miss  Dicey  Tufts 
scorned  foreign  missions  from  that  time  forward. 

As  for  old  Joe  Lackey,  he  was  a  born  philosopher.  He  kept  right  on 
a-sending  barrels  to  the  foreign  cannibals,  even  after  he  winked  at  Mrs. 
Flora  MacNab's  being  a  Presbyterian,  and  let  her  keep  house  for  him. 
He  had  acquired  just  one  prejudice:  he  sent  quantities  of  things  to 
Africa  and  China,  but  thenceforth  nobody  could  persuade  him  to  ship 
a  single  barrel  to  Australia. 

Old  Joe  said  that  there  were  no  heathens  in  Australia.  But  I  reckon 
there  are.  » 

W&ev&tf  *Dot4m  to*  lOaoctcutct  Stane 

STRANGELY  enough  not  a  single  complaint  about  this  story  was  received  from 
people  in  the  Ozark  regions  and  adjacent  areas  where  one  might  think  that  a 
humorous  tale  of  such  backyard  missionarying  would  be  greeted  with  raised 
eyebrows. 

I  had  expected  to  receive  some  objections;  possibly  the  editors  of  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman  also  feared  that  they  might  be  offending  a  few  customers.  Still, 
no  writer  worth  his  salt  will  refrain  from  writing  and  publishing  a  story  he  likes, 
merely  because  of  anonymous  disapproval.  There  is  a  vast  tribe  of  Anonymous 
Disapprovers  in  this  world. 

The  most  violent  displeasure  concerning  The  Heathen  of  Prickly  Orange 
was  registered  by  the  pastor  of  a  big  city  church.  "I  extend  to  you,"  he  informed 
me  in  a  letter  sizzling  with  resentment,  "the  doubtful  honor  of  having  written 
the  silliest  and  most  worthless  story  I  have  ever  read  in  an  intelligent  magazine." 

The  reverend  gentleman  launched  into  a  spiteful  personal  attack,  which 
delighted  me  no  end.  I  thought  The  Heathen  was  a  funny  story  when  the  notion 
first  occurred  to  me;  I  thought  it  was  funny  when  I  wrote  it;  I  think  it  is 
amusing  now,  or  I  wouldn't  include  it  in  this  book.  My  ministerial  friend  de- 
manded to  know  my  motives  for  "releasing  the  spirit  of  some  inner  antagonism" 
against  missionaries  in  general.  He  told  me,  "In  my  humble  judgment,  your 
piece  is  not  even  good  writing.  Your  exaggerated  caricature  is  so  far  from  reality 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  matter  more."  He  went  on  to  discuss  it 
for  further  paragraphs. 

My  maternal  great-grandfather  was  a  bright-eyed  Christian  who  founded 
the  first  Campbellite  church  in  Hamilton  County,  Iowa.  My  maternal  grand- 
mother, Evalyn  Bone  McKinlay,  was  with  her  husband  among  the  foremost 
supporters  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Webster  City.  To  this  day  the  name  of 
A.  D.  McKinlay  is  graven  on  the  cornerstone  as  chairman  of  the  building 
committee. 

I  was  born  in   the  home  of   these   grandparents,   and   spent   my   childhood 
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there,  and  much  of  the  youth  that  followed.  Certainly  I  have  no  inner  antago- 
ism  to  release  against  the  memory  of  a  grandmother  whose  generosity  and 
childish  sweet-temper  were  noted  in  our  community  and  in  our  home.  Grandma 
McKinlay  was  a  devoted  believer  in  the  universal  efficacy  of  foreign  missions 
and  she  slaved  eagerly  in  their  behalf.  She  gave  every  penny  which  could  be 
spared  from  her  pathetic  little  purse  for  what  seemed  to  her  the  most  noble 
cause  on  earth. 

Far  from  glowering  at  visiting  missionaries  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  found  them 
pleasingly  dramatic  personages  who  had  actually  ridden  in  canoes  with  cannibals, 
or  who  would  demonstrate  the  manner  of  hara-kiri  right  there  in  our  kitchen. 
Once  a  returned  missionary  dressed  herself  in  Chinese  habiliments  and  served 
tea  to  a  troop  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  local  church;  I  still  recall  the  delicious  clang 
of  the  brazen  gong  with  which  she  summoned  us  to  refreshment. 

I  had  then  and  have  now  no  antipathy  whatsoever  for  missionaries  or  bona 
fide  heathens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  process  of  foreign  missions — the 
meetings,  the  letters,  the  mite-boxes  and  all  such  paraphernalia — have  brought 
vicarious  illusion  and  excitement  into  lives  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
unspeakably  dull. 

My  grandmother  was  not  so  silly  a  woman  as  might  be  taken  in  by  the 
confidence-man  described  in  this  tale.  In  truth  the  story  would  have  amused  her 
exceedingly.  I  knew  her  from  1904  to  1930,  and  do  not  believe  that  she  would 
have  objected  to  The  Heathen  of  Prickly  Orange  for  a  single  moment.  Such 
being  my  belief,  I  mentally  thumbed  my  nose  at  the  protesting  clergyman,  and 
wrote  him  some  sort  of  reply — I  can't  remember  what,  but  maybe  it  was  reason- 
ably polite. 

Missionaries  are  great  stuff,  and  heathens  too.  I  regret  that  I  never  got 
around  to  being  a  missionary:  when  I  was  five,  I  thought  that  I  would  be  one. 
I  rushed  home  from  church  and  used  the  piano  stool  as  a  pulpit,  from  which  to 
preach  a  vigorous  sermon  in  favor  of  the  Christian  Women's  Board  of  Missions. 
Grandma  approved,  and  hoped  that  I  might  be  one  to  carry  The  Word.  But  I 
contented  myself  with  carrying  a  lot  of  other  words,  and  some  thousands  of 
them  are  here  in  this  story,  and  pooh  for  the  complaining  clergy.  It  will  be  a 
sad  world  when  there  are  no  more  heathens  to  send  barrels  to. 
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THE  COMFORTER  RETURNETH 


THIS  happened  out  in  our  county  a  long  time  ago.  Maybe  Judge  Sheffield 
wasn't  so  old  in  those  days,  but  they  called  him  Old  Judge  Sheffield  on 
account  of  the  ponderous  way  he  walked  and  the  ministerial  voice  he 
had.  But  many  people  swore  that  Nathan  Sheffield  was  a  boy  at  heart.  I 
guess  a  man  wouldn't  go  hunting  squirrels  unless  there  was  some  boyish- 
ness in  his  nature,  and  that's  what  Judge  Sheffield  did,  on  the  day  that 
he  first  saw  the  quilts  and  felt  their  beauty  with  his  hands. 

Up  into  the  Glencoe  neighborhood  was  where  he  traveled,  a  good  ten 
miles  northwest  of  Minnehaha,  and  considerable  distance  to  drive  behind 
a  sedentary  horse  like  Old  Dick.  You  couldn't  find  many  squirrels  close 
to  Minnehaha,  or  if  you  could,  they  weren't  the  squirrels  that  Judge 
Sheffield  wanted  to  shoot.  For  he  had  hunted  squirrels  of  the  Glencoe 
region  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  probably  he  thought  that  Glencoe  squir- 
rels tasted  better  than  ordinary  squirrels,  cooked  in  a  stew  with  onions 
and  pepper  and  small  potatoes. 

He  tied  Dick  against  a  timber  fence  near  the  Chicken  River.  He  took 
his  rifle  and  walked  amid  the  walnut  trees.  Thin  and  yellow  the  leaves 
shone  against  the  autumn  sky,  and  you  could  hear  crows  bickering  all 
through  the  fragrant  bottomland.  There  was.  a  taste  of  frost  in  the  air 
and  the  taste  of  red  haws  in  Judge  Sheffield's  mouth.  Now  and  then  his 
nostrils  sucked  in  the  wild,  cool,  smoky  smell  of  prairies  that  burned  in 
the  afternoon  sunlight,  north  and  west  for  a  hundred  miles. 

This  was  Judge  Sheffield's  way  of  worshipping  God,  and  he  didn't 
really  care  whether  he  shot  a  squirrel  or  not,  although  he  did  get  two. 
He  used  to  be  quite  a  commanding  figure  in  church,  and  he  even  taught 
the  Junior  Baraca  class;  but  plenty  of  autumn  mornings  his  soul  was  up 
and  gone  among  the  walnut  trees. 

Well,  he  had  the  pleasantest  afternoon  possible,  but  when  he  came 
whistling  back  through  the  first  blue  dusk  he  was  treated  to  a  surprise. 
He  had  expected  to  find  Old  Dick  tied  and  contented,  and  the  buggy 
waiting  too.  Neither  the  buggy  nor  Dick  was  to  be  seen. 

Judge  Sheffield  pondered,  and  was  annoyed  because  he  had  looked 
forward  to  an  easy  drive  and  homecoming  not  too  late,  and  now  it  looked 
like  a  tramp  of  three  hours.  Buggy  marks  led  across  the  colored  fallen 
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leaves  into  the  road.  Old  Dick  had  gone  to  his  barn  in  Minnehaha,  just 
as  he  always  did  if  he  were  untied,  for  he  was  a  kind  of  independent 
horse. 

"How  on  earth  did  that  galoot  manage  to  unhitch  the  strap?"  But  the 
surviving  squirrels  peeped  out,  and  snickered,  and  didn't  answer  Judge 
Sheffield.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  walk  for  home,  although  that 
wasn't  a  happy  task  on  an  empty  stomach  and  all. 

Just  then,  as  the  Judge  always  told  it,  he  heard  turkeys  over  across  the 
river — not  wild  turkeys,  but  the  barnyard  kind.  So  there  was  a  house 
not  far  away,  and  maybe  he  could  get  a  bite  to  eat  before  he  took  out 
for  home. 

As  he  turned  to  walk  toward  the  bridge,  a  big  man  came  out  of  the 
woods  and  crawled  between  the  fence  rails. 

The  face  of  the  man  was  familiar  to  the  Judge;  not  this  particular 
face,  but  one  like  it.  He  could  see  it  plainly,  as  the  sunset  painted  through 
the  cottonwoods:  a  big  vacant  face  redder  than  the  hillside  oaks  and  a 
good  deal  more  surly. 

"cHello,"  said  Judge  Sheffield.  "Did  you  happen  to  see  a  white  horse 
hitched  to  a  single  buggy  with  the  top  down?" 

The  young  man  was  fleshy.  He  was  about  twenty-five.  He  stood  and 
grinned  down  at  Judge  Sheffield,  though  the  Judge  was  no  little  man. 
"Who  had  the  top  down,  mister?  The  buggy  or  the  horse?" 

The  Judge  shot  fire  out  of  his  eyes.  "Young  man,"  he  said,  "you  look 
like  a  Heffelman  to  me." 

"That's  right,  Judge,"  the  fellow  smirked.  "I'm  young  Anson  Heffel- 
man." 

Judge  Sheffield  said  gravely,  "You  know  me  then.  Maybe  you  know 
my  old  horse  Dick.  I  left  him  tied  this  afternoon,  but  he  seems  to  have 
strayed  away.  I'm  afraid  that  he's  gone  home  without  me." 

"That's  just  too  bad,"  said  young  Anse  Heffelman,  and  he  went  away 
up  the  road,  swinging  the  bucket  he  was  carrying. 

Well,  the  Judge  looked  after  him  and  shook  his  head.  He  had  a  good 
notion  who  had  untied  Old  Dick  from  the  fencepost,  and  it  seemed 
like  a  mean  trick  to  play,  especially  if  the  prankster  knew,  as  most  of 
the  county  did  know,  that  Dick  would  march  for  home  the  moment  he 
was  given  a  chance. 

The  Heffelmans  were  like  that.  The  old  man  was  coarse  and  mean; 
doubtless  his  offspring  were  meaner  . . .  Judge  Sheffield  kept  walking;  his 
feet  resounded  on  the  log  bridge  across  the  Chicken  River. 

There  was  a  house  beyond  the  stream.  It  had  been  built  when  they 
were  first  sawing  planks  in  that  country,  but  had  passed  through  a 
variety  of  owners'  hands  since.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  house,  but  blue 
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smoke  came  from  the  chimney,  and  as  the  kitchen  door  swung  open 
the  red  eye  of  a  wood  range  beamed  out.  The  Judge  wiggled  his  nose 
jind  thought  how  steak  and  gravy  might  smell  if  they  were  preparing 
themselves  upon  that  stove.  He  turned  in  at  the  gate,  where  a  friendly 
shepherd  dog  smelled  against  him.  And  he  hallooed,  and  the  Widow 
James  came  at  his  call. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  the  widow.  Sheffield  hadn't  heard  about  her 
before,  but  later  he  recalled  that  a  fellow  named  J.  O.  James  had  fallen 
through  the  ice  up  there  on  the  Chicken  River  a  couple  of  seasons  before 
and  got  himself  drowned;  this  was  the  widow  he  had  left,  and  with  her 
appeared  two  young  sons. 

The  widow  had  started  having  sons  pretty  late  in  life,  or  else  maybe 
she  was  worn  down  and  aged  by  work  and  worry.  She  was  short  and 
round-shouldered,  and  her  tanned  face  was  a  mass  of  lines.  The  same 
acts  of  God  and  fortune  that  put  those  lines  in  her  face  had  thinned  her 
hair  and  bleached  it  white.  She  had  bright  brown  eyes  that  looked 
quizzically  out  from  under  wide,  curving  black  brows.  She  wore  a 
ragged  coat — a  man's  coat — for  she  had  been  busy  with  her  poultry 
until  Judge  Sheffield  came. 

He  made  known  his  situation,  and  he  didn't  even  have  to  hint  about 
supper  to  Mrs.  Meeghan  James. 

'Land  alive!"  she  said.  "I  don't  know  whether  we  can  set  a  very 
presentable  table  for  you,  Judge  Sheffield,  but  we'd  be  tickled  to  death 
to  try.  It  isn't  every  day  you  get  to  sit  down  with  a  distinguished  judge." 

The  two  young  boys  stood  -aloof  and  maybe  a  little  frightened,  but 
^leased  withal. 

George  and  John,  these  are."  She  introduced  them.  "George  is  fifteen 
md   John's   thirteen-and-a-half.   My   eldest    ain't   home   yet.   He's    off 

hunting  as  usual,  but  he'll  soon  be  with  us.  Jim-Jim,  he  is." 

Judge  Sheffield  repeated,  "Jim-Jim"  and  wondered  at  the  name. 

"I  guess  it's  on  account  of  we're  Welsh,"  said  Mrs.  Meeghan  James. 
'We  called  our  eldest  James,  for  his  first  name,  and  that's  a  fashion 
mongst  Welsh  people.  My  own  grandfather's  name  was  Lewis  Lewis, 
)ut  we've  always  just  called  our  eldest  Jim-Jim.  Now  you  come  in  and 
it  yourself  down." 

Judge  Sheffield  wouldn't  have  anyone  make  company  out  of  him  if  he 

dn't  want  to  be  made  into  company.  Despite   anything  the  widow 

ight  say,  he  chopped  wood  for  her  kitchen  fire  while  the  younger  boys 
nished  their  chores.  There  weren't  many  chores  to  do.  They  didn't  do 

uch  farming  in  the  James  family,  although  they  had  a  good  piece  of 
rable  land  attached  to  the  place.  A  couple  of  cornfields  and  a  kitchen 
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garden;  hogs  and  chickens  and  two  cows;  that  was  the  extent  of  thei] 
husbandry. 

Hunters  and  trappers  these  people  were  by  nature,  and  Judge  Shefnelc 
wondered  if  most  Welsh  folks  were  like  that.  He  had  heard  that  the) 
were  mostly  coal-miners  or  maybe  even  thieves,  like  Taffy  in  the  nurser) 
rhyme.  There  were  steel  traps  hanging  all  around  the  porch,  and  gun! 
standing  in  odd  corners  of  the  kitchen;  a  row  of  fur  pelts  dried  against 
the  woodshed  wall,  although  this  wasn't  yet  the  season  for  prime  fur 

In  the  sitting-room  they  had  a  lynx  and  a  grouse  and  a  woodpecker 
all  stuffed  at  home.  And  Mrs.  James  said  with  pride  that  Jim-Jim  hac 
done  the  stuffing.  He  had  his  own  ideas  about  taxidermy,  and  they  wen 
original.  The  lynx  in  particular  struck  Judge  Sheffield's  fancy.  It  lookec 
as  if  it  were  lying  down  on  one  elbow,  stroking  its  chin,  trying  tc 
decide  whether  or  not  to  eat  you  up.  But  Judge  Sheffield  praised  it  anc 
the  spread-winged  woodpecker  too. 

Supper  was  sizzling  all  over  the  stove  before  Jim-Jim  put  in  an 
appearance.  Then  they  heard  the  baying  of  a  couple  of  hounds  far  up  the 
Chicken  River,  and  later  the  rickety  porch  trembled  under  Jim-Jim's 
boots.  The  Judge  had  expected  him  to  be  big — maybe  as  big  as  Anson 
Heffelman — but  he  was  nowhere  near  that  size,  although  he  was  con- 
siderably older  than  the  second  son,  George.  He  was  skinny  and  wiry 
and  he  had  that  same  fierce  Welsh  face  his  mother  had,  with  the  browj 
and  all. 

The  widow  introduced  Jim- Jim  to  Judge  Sheffield;  Jim- Jim  wasn't 
one  to  make  great  speeches.  He  simply  said  that  they  were  honored,  and 
his  little  old  mother  beamed  fondly  upon  him  through  the  smoke  of  her 
chicken  frying. 

Fried  chicken,  fried  pork,  gravy,  biscuits,  hominy  and  potatoes,  cab- 
bage salad,  layer  cake  and  two  left-over  pies.  That  was  what  they  ate, 
together  with  liberal  coffee  and  more  kinds  of  pickle  than  ever  hung 
upon  a  vine.  Judge  Sheffield  began  to  be  almost  glad  that  Old  Dick  had 
become  untied  that  afternoon  and  was  now  chewing  corn  in  his  barn 
at  home. 

"But  won't  your  folks  be  worrying,  Judge?"  said  Mrs.  James,  passing 
him  his  third  helping  of  chicken. 

"No,  they  won't,"  said  the  Judge.  "There's  just  my  sister,  and  she's 
used  to  having  Dick  traipse  in.  He  comes  home  frequently  that  way. 
Shcil  just  think  I  stopped  at  my  nephew's  place  out  on  the  Diamond 
Hill  Road,  and  she'll  never  worry  a  whit." 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  youngest  boy,  "who  could  have  untied  him. 

Jim -Jim  put  down  his  fork  and  stared  across  the  table  with  his  queer 
shining  eyes.  "Untied?" 
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"Certainly,"  said  Sheffield.  "I  had  him  tied  with  a  halter-hitch  and 
an  extra  half -hitch  beside.  If  Dick  untied  himself,  he's  more  adept  with 
his  hoofs  than  I  think  he  is.  Human  hands  did  that,  my  boy." 

"Where  was  he  tied?" 

"Just  across  the  river." 

Jim-Jim  said,  kind  of  pondering,  "That's  the  road  toward  the  Heffel- 
man  place,"  and  Judge  Sheffield  jumped,  for  as  we  know  he  had  his 
suspicions. 

The  two  younger  boys  said  in  chorus,  "Anson  Heffelman!"  It  rather 
sounded  as  if  they  were  saying  Tweed  Ring  or  Yellow  Fever  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

"Of  course,"  old  Judge  Sheffield  soothed  them,  "we  don't  really  know 
that  Anson  Heffelman  did  it." 

"I  do,"  said  Jim-Jim,  breaking  the  silence  in  which  he  usually  sat, 
and  making  the  longest  speech  he  had  made  at  table.  "If  a  trap  is 
sprung  with  a  stick,  it's  Anse  Heffelman  that  did  it.  If  ouf  Shep  comes 
home  weeping  with  a  dose  of  pepper  and  salt  in  his  hide — and  he  has 
done  that — you  can  bank  on  Anse  Heffelman.  There  are  other  things 
that  have  happened  here  and  I  only  hope  they  don't  keep  on  happening, 
or  I'm  going  to  sample  Anse  Heffelman  with  a  piece  of  25-20  lead." 

His  mother  shook  her  head;  she  looked  grave  and  frightened  and  not 
just  annoyed.  "Now,  Jim-Jim.  . . ." 

"Just  a  weentsie  sample,"  said  Jim-Jim.  And  the  next  boy  muttered 
something  about  plugging  a  watermelon. 

"Sure,"  agreed  Jim-Jim.  "A  25-20  doesn't  make  a  big  hole." 

Judge  Sheffield  looked  at  them  all  severely.  "I  don't  like  such  talk,  my 
boys."  After  that  rebuke  they  were  silent  for  a  while.  Mrs.  Meeghan 
James  looked  at  the  Judge  with  appreciation.  You  could  see  that  she  was 
thankful  to  have  this  admonishment  spoken;  it  was  hard  for  any  woman, 
even  a  middle-aged  one,  to  raise  three  wild-tempered  boys  whose  father 
was  drowned  and  gone. 

Woodsmen  they  were,  and  woodsmen  they  always  had  been — not 
farmers.  Judge  Sheffield  got  the  story  while  Mrs.  James  washed  the 
dishes  and  the  youngest  helped  her  kindly,  and  Jim-Jim  sat  cleaning 
his  rifle.  Three  years  earlier  they  had  come  from  Indiana — southern 
Indiana,  what  they  called  the  "Knobs" — and  no  one  of  the  Jameses  was 
ever  any  fancy  hand  at  farming.  The  boys  liked  to  pretend  among  them- 
selves that  they  were  relatives  of  Jesse  James,  but  there  was  no  just  cause 
for  such  claim. 

Still,  the  family  ways  had  always  been  the  ways  of  the  man  who  cuts 
a  deadfall  and  sets  it  up,  and  not  the  man  who  cradles  grain.  They  were 
more  at  home  with  fishing  poles  than  they  were  with  hop-vine  poles, 
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and  there  was  memory  of  ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  family  who  had 
come  out  of  the  Kentucky  mountains  during  the  Indian  days. 

"No,"  the  widow  said,  twisting  her  dish  rag  in  her  hands,  "I  confess 
that  no  James  or  Lewis  ever  made  a  sock  of  money.  But  one  of  them  did 
kill  a  bear  with  his  knife.  And  you  should  just  hear  their  stories  about 
the  Shawnees." 

Judge  Sheffield  stretched  his  corded  hand  toward  Jim-Jim.  "Let's  see 
the  rifle,  son." 

Jim-Jim  wanted  to  know  if  he  really  knew  much  about  weapons. 

"Well,"  said  Sheffield,  "there  were  the  ones  we  handled  at  Gettysburg," 
and  that  was  all  the  trail  those  three  James  boys  needed.  They  hunted 
him  down  and  followed  him  to  the  end  of  it:  with  the  First  Minnesota 
holding  the  line  at  the  Union  left  center,  though  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  were  dead  and  wounded,  and  though  only  thirty-seven  were 
still  intact,  and  though  Judge  Sheffield  had  a  connoidal  musket-ball 
among  his  ankle  bones. 

Mrs.  Widow  James  delicately  turned  her  back  so  that  the  boys  might 
see  the  scar  when  Judge  Sheffield  pulled  off  his  boot  and  rolled  down  his 
sock  to  show  them. 

It  was  growing  late.  The  widow  had  to  speak  to  Jim-Jim  about  hitch- 
ing up  the  horse  and  wagon  and  driving  Judge  Sheffield  into  town. 

"Not  just  yet,  Ma,"  Jim-Jim  pleaded.  "Judge  Sheffield  doesn't  want 
to  go  yet,  do  you,  Judge?" 

Sheffield  sat  back  and  smiled.  "Well,  I  guess  I  did  remark  that  my 
sister  wouldn't  worry." 

The  widow  declared,  "It's  as  good  as  settled.  You  can  sleep  in  the  little 
back  bedroom,  and  heaven  knows  when  we've  been  honored  with  a 
guest.  I  guess,"  she  added  a  bit  bashfully,  "that  you'll  have  to  lay  slant- 
wise, the  bed's  so  short.  But  you'll  be  warm  as  toast,  for  I'll  give  you  the 
Log  Cabin." 

Jim-Jim  and  the  boys  began  to  clamor.  "Not  the  Log  Cabin.  No, 
no,"  said  young  George.  "The  Bluebird,  Ma,  the  Bluebird!" 

"Give  him  Jacob's  Ladder,"  said  little  John.  "I  guess  that's  the  warm- 
est." 

But  Jim-Jim  just  smiled  as  if  he  knew  best,  and  shook  his  head.  "The 
Blazing  Star,"  he  said,  and  his  mother  nodded. 

"Of  course,"  she  murmured,  "there's  the  Rose  of  Sharon." 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Jim-Jim  haughtily,  "and  there's  the  Wedding 
Ring  and  the  Lock-and-Key  and  the  Morning  Glory,  too.  But  I  think 
he'll  like  the  Blazing  Star!" 

Well,  you  might  believe  that  Judge  Sheffield's  jaw  was  hanging  down. 
Just  what   they  intended   to   offer  him   he   didn't  exactly  know.   Log 
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cabins,  ladders,  rings,  locks  and  keys  and  such  rubbish — it  didn't  sound 
as  if  he  were  going  to  rest  in  entire  comfort. 

The  boys  raced  into  the  tiny  front  parlor  and  then  ensued  a  tremen- 
dous banging  and  bumping  and  clatter.  Out  they  came,  all  three  of 
them,  each  dragging  a  round-topped  trunk.  And  Mrs.  James  stood  and 
looked  proud  and  rolled  her  crooked  hands  in  her  apron.  The  straps 
were  unbuckled,  the  lids  thrown  back;  then  Judge  Sheffield  began  to 
understand. 

Those  three  trunks  were  filled  with  quilts.  And  he  swears  they  were 
the  loveliest  quilts  human  eyes  ever  rested  upon.  Pink,  cream,  snow,  blue, 
yellow — there  was  every  kind  of  quilt  that  clever  makers  could  devise, 
and  many  that  the  Judge  had  never  seen  before.  He  began  to  think  that 
Mrs.  James  was  running  a  quilt  factory,  and  he  marveled  when  he  heard 
that  she  had  worked  all  of  these  by  her  very  own  self. 

"I  never  saw  so  many  handsome  quilts  in  my  life,"  exclaimed  the 
Judge.  And  then  he  swore  that  it  reminded  him  of  a  story,  as  things 
often  did.  It  was  an  old  one,  and  most  people  knew  it,  but  perhaps  Mrs. 
James  had  never  heard  the  tale  before.  It  was  about  a  child  who  came 
home  from  church  service  and  reported  that  the  minister  had  preached 
on,  "Don't  worry — you'll  get  your  quilt  back."  The  child's  parents  were 
puzzled  until  they  questioned  the  minister  themselves  and  found  that 
he  had  used  as  his  text:  "Fear  not;  the  Comforter  returneth." 

Mrs.  Meeghan  James  chuckled  herself  into  tears  over  that  tale;  and 
then  he  persuaded  her  to  tell  him  about  her  quilts.  Meanwhile,  the  boys 
unfolded  one  after  another,  and  their  brown  faces  were  excited;  they 
acted  as  a  bunch  of  young  girls  might  have  acted,  over  an  equal  treasure. 

The  Judge  blinked.  This  was  a  race  of  hunters  and  woodsmen.  These 
boys,  he  knew,  spent  their  winters  in  trapping  and  wading  the  cold 
snows,  and  their  ancestors  had  before  them.  But  they  took  a  fervent 
pride  in  the  soft  and  delicate  stitchings  of  the  calico  folds. 

"It  was  my  grandmother  started  me,"  said  Mrs.  James  in  her  mild 
and  humble  voice.  "She  was  a  great  one  for  seaming  and  quilting,  and 
even  when  her  eyes  went  back  on  her  she  could  still  do  it,  because  of  the 
sense  that  lay  in  her  fingers.  I  used  to  sit  by  her  when  I  was  very  small, 
and  thread  the  needles  that  her  old  eyes  couldn't  see  to  thread.  That 
Fish-Tail — there — it's  the  one  John's  holding  up — that  brown  and  white 
Fish-Tail  was  the  first  I  ever  pieced,  my  own  self.  I've  kept  on  making 
them  through  all  my  life.  We've  got  everyday  ones — crazy  quilts — that 
we  use  on  our  beds  now.  But  the  boys  won't  let  me  use  these  except  for 
special  occasions;  and  their  father  never  would  before  them." 

"I  don't  wonder,"  gasped  Judge  Sheffield,  and  his  hands  stroked  the 
Blazing  Star  which  Jim-Jim  had  spread  across  his  gaunt  knee.  It  started 
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with  flame  and  pink  in  the  center  of  every  huge  exploding  pattern. 
The  little  diamond-shaped  pieces  turned  on  through  orange  into  yellow 
and  then  green  and  lilac,  and  finally  they  blazed  again  all  around  the 
edges.  And  the  lines  of  quilting  themselves,  the  painstaking  stitches,  the 
millions  and  millions  of  little  thread-dots  in  the  whole  rainbow  expanse — 
they  were  a  miracle  to  see. 

"You  did  all  this— yourself?" 

The  widow  nodded,  as  if  she  were  a  trifle  ashamed  of  spending  so 
much  time. 

"Oh,  I  did  it  when  the  boys  were  little.  When  one  of  them  had  the 
croup,  maybe,  and  I  had  to  more  or  less  sit  up  with  him.  And  before 
that:  well,  I  was  a  maiden  lady  for  some  time  previous  to  my  marriage 
to  Mr.  James.  Though  I  worked  hard  daytimes,  I  had  to  do  something 
with  my  hands  in  the  evening  too.  So  I  made  a  lot  of  quilts,  to  cover 
my  family  when  finally  I  had  one." 

She  picked  up  a  quilt  in  her  awkward,  calloused  hands,  touching  it  as 
lightly  as  one  might  caress  the  petals  of  a  flower.  "Kerosene  lamps  and 
candlelight  too,"  she  said,  and  she  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  herself  then. 
"But  my  eyes  are  good;  they  always  were.  I  can  sew  easy  enough.  Some- 
times when  conditions  were  hard  . .  .  when  hard  times  have  come  upon 
us,  I  have  been  tempted  to  sell  my  quilts." 

Judge  Sheffield  nodded.  "I  don't  wonder.  I  calculate  that  they  would 
bring  ten  dollars  apiece  from  any  storekeeper  in  Minnehaha." 

Mrs.  James  fairly  glowed  with  pleasure.  "Oh,  not  that  much,  Judge 
Sheffield!" 

"Yes,  madam,"  he  insisted.  "Ten  dollars  is  a  good  week's  wages  to 
many  people,  and  certainly  one  of  these  is  worth  a  week's  wages." 

The  widow  arose  suddenly;  her  face  was  still  shining.  "Come,  boys. 
Put  those  back  in  the  trunks  now."  Judge  Sheffield  thought  that  she  had 
indulged  her  pride  beyond  its  common  limits  and  dared  do  so  no  longer. 

"Fold  them  careful  and  put  them  back  in  the  trunk." 

"But  not  the  Blazing  Star,  Ma,"  said  Jim- Jim;  and  that  night  Judge 
Sheffield  slept  beneath  it. 

You  might  have  thought  Judge  Sheffield  could  have  pursued  his  new 
friendship  with  the  James  family  more  closely.  And  indeed  he  would 
have,  had,  it  not  been  for  law  business  and  court  business  which  kept 
him  occupied  through  the  last  weeks  of  autumn  and  on  through  the 
first  snowfalls.  Often  he  planned  to  visit  the  Jameses,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  find  a  free  afternoon  to  allow  Old  Dick  to  take  him  out  that 
way. 

Renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  any  member  of  the  family  came  un- 
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expectedly  and  with  tragic  surprise,  on  a  cold  day  of  early  December, 
when  the  Judge  heard  a  rush  of  snow-covered  boots  along  the  wooden 
platform  outside  his  office. 

He  saw  two  bobsleds  drawn  up  near  the  hitch  rail.  From  the  first 
sled,  men  dragged  out  the  weight  of  Anson  Heffelman,  pale-faced, 
wound  in  blankets,  but  still  able  to  swear  between  his  blue  lips.  And  a 
few  moments  afterward,  from  the  second  sled,  two  deputy  sheriffs 
escorted  Jim-Jim  James  with  his  hands  tied  in  front  of  him. 

Old  Man  Heffelman,  Anson's  father,  was  beside  himself — waving  a 
shotgun  and  calling  the  whole  county  to  witness  what  he  should  do  to 
Jim-Jim — who,  he  said,  had  shot  down  young  Anse  in  cold  blood  with 
malice  aforethought. 

That  big  bully  of  an  Anse  Heffelman  was  not  nearly  dead  yet.  They 
lugged  him  into  Doc  Ottway's  office  and  the  mighty  fellow  fainted,  in 
all  his  weakness,  when  he  was  brought  near  to  the  warm  stove.  Doc 
Ottway  probed  for  the  bullet.  It  was  a  25-20  all  right,  and  lodged  under 
Heffelman's  shoulder  blade.  A  few  inches  farther  down  and  they 
wouldn't  have  needed  a  doctor  to  do  any  probing. 

Meanwhile,  Jim-Jim  was  being  blamed  and  badgered  and  threatened 
in  the  courthouse.  His  mother  and  the  two  young  boys  came  driving  into 
town  soon  afterward,  but  they  weren't  allowed  to  do  more  than  speak  a 
kind  word  to  Jim-Jim.  He  was  a  felon  now,  charged  with  Assault  with 
Intent  to  Kill.  Preparations  were  made  to  bind  him  over  to  the  Grand 
Jury. 

Anse  Heffelman's  story  went  one  way,  when  he  was  able  to  talk,  and 
the  James  boy's  story  went  another.  Heffelman  said  that  Jim-Jim  had 
resented  and  threatened  him  at  various  times;  and  on  this  day  he  was 
walking  through  the  brush  near  his  father's  farm,  not  harming  a  soul 
or  thinking  anything  but  the  kindest  thoughts,  when  Jim-Jim,  carrying 
some  furs,  stepped  from  behind  a  tree  and  fired  at  him. 

Jim-Jim,  on  the  other  hand,  swore  that  he  had  been  missing  fur  out 
of  his  traps.  Trap  after  trap  had  been  sprung,  especially  along  the  river 
next  to  the  Heffelman  farm:  deadfalls  and  steel  traps  alike.  There  were 
signs  of  blood  and  fuzz,  the  marks  of  animals  that  had  been  caught. 

Previously,  the  James  boys  had  built  up  a  respectable  fur  trade.  That 
was  how  they  made  most  of  their  living.  They  caught  muskrats,  minks, 
skunks,  weasels,  foxes,  and  other  creatures,  and  shipped  the  fur  to  a  well- 
known  trading  house,  the  Lefty  Larsen  Company  of  Minneapolis.  Thus 
the  missing  fur  represented  a  loss  of  income  for  the  Jameses,  and  it  was 
a  serious  situation  with  them. 

This  day  the  man-tracks  near  the  plundered  traps  were  fresh  in  new- 
fallen  snow;  James  James  set  out  to  follow  them.  He  came  out  of  the 
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timber  into  the  Heffelmans'  western  cornfield,  and  there  he  saw  young 
Anse  striding  through  the  stubble  with  a  dead  mink  and  a  coon  and  a 
fox  all  swung  over  his  shoulder. 

Jim- Jim  yelled,  "You  put  down  my  fur!" 

Anson  told  him  to  get  the  hell  off  of  Heffelman  land. 

Jim-Jim  couldn't  remember  aiming  or  firing.  When  he  came  to  him- 
self, the  sound  of  his  rifle  was  echoing  across  the  field  and  big  Anse  was 
howling  in  the  snow. 

The  Heffelman  tribe  came  running  at  the  shot,  but  they  called  a  lot  of 
neighbors  before  they  essayed  to  take  Jim-Jim  into  custody.  The  Heffel- 
mans  were  a  numerous  but  not  necessarily  a  courageous  clan. 

The  thing  that  made  Judge  Sheffield  feel  most  sorrowful  was  the 
thought  that  James  James  had  certainly  committed  this  deed  in  cold 
blood  and  with  malice  aforethought.  The  Judge  himself  had  overheard 
a  threat  made  by  Jim-Jim,  though  naturally  the  Judge  wasn't  planning 
to  mention  it  unless  he  were  called  upon  to  do  so. 

There  were  political  wires  dangling  in  the  town  of  Minnehaha — trail- 
ing out  of  the  county's  political  machinery,  so  to  speak.  Judge  Sheffield 
couldn't  refrain  from  pulling  a  few  of  them.  One  thing  (and  that  was 
good,  since  matters  would  soon  get  down  to  Jim-Jim's  word  against 
Anse  Heffelman's) :  they  reduced  the  charge  of  Assault  with  Intent  to 
Kill.  It  was  changed  to  Assault  with  Intent  to  Commit  Great  Bodily 
Harm.  The  authorities  were  persuaded  that  no  one  could  ever  prove  that 
Jim- Jim  really  wanted  to  do  any  killing. 

Bail  was  placed  at  a  thousand  dollars.  When  the  legal  machinery  had 
caused  its  preliminary  creaking,  Jim-Jim  found  himself  in  the  county 
jail,  with  nothing  but  brick  walls  and  an  unhappy  broken-legged  stove 
for  company.  His  mother  left  the  younger  boys  in  their  old  home-made 
sled  and  came  and  lamented  in  the  snow  outside  the  jail  window. 

Judge  Sheffield  swore  that  the  whole  thing  gave  him  a  terrible  turn. 
He  might  have  been  able  to  scrape  up  the  bail  himself  (although  he  was 
far  from  being  a  rich  man)  but  he  knew  that  public  opinion  wouldn't 
stand  for  that.  The  Heffelmans  were  politically  active  and  politically 
venomous;  they  would  have  managed  to  have  Judge  Sheffield  removed 
from  the  bench  if  he  won  their  disfavor.  The  Judge  reasoned  correctly 
that  he  might  better  serve  the  needs  of  people  like  the  Jameses  if  he 
remained  in  office. 

"Jim-Jim,"  said  Mrs.  Meeghan  James,  deep  in  the  snow  in  her  worn- 
out  shoes,  "you'll  have  to  bear  up  for  the  next  seven  weeks.  They  say 
your  trial  won't  come  till  late  in  January.  It  would  take  a  thousand 
dollars  to  release  you." 

Jim- Jim  couldn't  reply.  His  face  was  set  and  greenish  pale;  his  hands 
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twitched  at  the  bars  as  if  he  hoped  to  tear  them  apart.  Deadfalls  were 
kinder  than  this  jail  to  a  trapper  like  Jim-Jim,  although  certainly  steel 
traps  were  not;  it  seemed  to  Judge  Sheffield  that  this  was  rather  a  judg- 
ment of  Nature — a  steel  trap  catching  and  holding  a  wild  creature  who, 
primitive  and  single-minded  as  any  bobcat,  had  captured  and  held  so 
many  other  things  scarcely  wilder  than  he. 

That  was  on  Friday,  when  it  happened;  on  Monday  town  talk  recited 
how  Mrs.  Meeghan  James  was  trying  to  mortgage  her  farm  to  win  bail 
money  for  Jim- Jim.  But  her  place  wasn't  worth  much,  and  times  were 
extremely  hard  that  year.  There  was  little  livestock  on  the  farm;  the 
buildings  and  improvements  were  of  the  crudest  sort.  Eight  hundred 
dollars  was  the  most  that  any  money-lender  would  offer  to  her,  and  even 
then  she  had  to  beg  and  persuade,  which  doubtless  pleased  the  Heffel- 
mans  no  end. 

Late  that  evening,  Judge  Sheffield  walked  slowly  homeward  between 
the  drifts,  coming  from  Blue  Lodge.  He  looked  at  the  dark  hulk  of  the 
little  jail,  and  he  shook  his  head.  It  was  cold  in  there,  and  lonely;  the 
jail  fare  wasn't  of  the  best,  though  privately  and  secretly  the  Judge  had 
done  what  he  could  to  improve  Jim- Jim's  condition. 

But  when  he  reached  his  house,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  little  box 
sled  and  an  old  thin  horse  before  the  door;  the  horse  was  blanketed 
against  the  frost. 

In  the  sitting  room  waited  the  Judge's  old-maid  sister  and — he  looked 
again — Mrs.  Widow  James.  She  sat  stiff  and  straight  on  the  platform 
rocker,  still  holding  her  shawls  and  knitted  tippets  around  her,  for  she 
claimed  she  was  too  distraught  to  remove  them. 

Heaped  over  the  carpets,  hanging  on  chairs  and  bulking  large  across 
the  table  were  her  treasures:  the  quilts  which  Judge  Sheffield  had  seen 
drawn  proudly  out  of  their  trunks,  the  autumn  before.  Blazing  Star, 
pink  and  tan  Log  Cabin,  bold  bright  Bluebird,  the  green  and  cream- 
colored  Lock-and-Key:  they  were  all  there. 

The  widow  shivered  her  hands  and  worked  her  shrunken  little  jaw. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  could  speak. 

"They're  all  here,  Judge,"  she  said.  "'All  I  have,  except  the  crazy- 
quilts,  and  I'm  sure  those  wouldn't  fetch  much.  But  here  are  twenty. 
I  recall  you  said  that  they  ought  to  bring  ten  dollars  apiece.  I  don't  mind 
seeing  them  go  if  they'll  help  to  get  Jim- Jim  out  of  jail  until  his  trial 
time.  I've  mortgaged  the  farm  and  raised  eight  hundred  dollars  that 
way." 

The  Judge  could  only  stand  there  and  gaze  at  the  smooth  quilted 
beauties  before  his  eyes. 

"Ten  dollars  apiece,"  said  Mrs.  Meeghan  James.  "Maybe  they  ain't 
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really  worth  it.  But  I  recall  you  estimated  that.  .  .  .  Oh,  it  was  just 
needle  and  thread  and  more  needles  and  thread,  and  old  pieces  of  left- 
over dress  goods,  and  a  few  ends  of  bolts  that  I  bought  special.  A  lot  of 
these  quilts  are  pretty  old,  so  maybe  they're  not  worth  that  much." 

She  stood  up  and  swallowed  bravely.  "That  would  add  up  to  make 
the  thousand  dollars,  of  course,"  she  said.  "The  thousand  dollars  for 
Jim-Jim.  If  you  know  just  where  the  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  quilts 
could  be  had. . .  ." 

Judge  Sheffield  said  afterward  that  he  had  more  trouble  managing  his 
voice  than  the  Widow  James  had  hers. 

"I'll  find  the  two  hundred  dollars,"  he  said.  "It  will  be  as  simple  as 
Scat.  Don't  you  worry  any  longer  about  Jim-Jim's  bail.  We'll  have  him 
out  of  there  tomorrow  morning." 

Mrs.  Meeghan  James  dug  down  in  her  reticule  and  brought  out  her 
roll  of  greenbacks,  squeezed  from  mortgaging  the  farm;  and  before  ten 
o'clock  the  next  forenoon  Jim- Jim  was  temporarily  freed  from  jail  and 
was  hurrying  through  the  white  countryside  to  join  his  mother  and 
brothers. 

That  was  on  December  eleventh,  when  Jim-Jim  left  the  discomfort  of 
the  jail  behind  him.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  season  the  Jameses  enjoyed,  for  Judge  Sheffield's  story  used  to 
skip  over  the  time  that  elapsed  until  January  nineteenth.  That  was  the 
day  when  word  reached  town  that  Jim-Jim  had  disappeared. 

The  trial  was  due  to  begin  on  January  twenty-sixth  and  Judge  Shef- 
field was  terribly  concerned  about  it.  He  hadn't  wanted  to  try  Jim-Jim 
himself.  He  thought  he  had  things  managed  nicely  regarding  the  bar 
docket,  and  Jim-Jim  would  be  tried  during  the  time  when  old  Judge 
Pettingill  was  sitting.  Judge  Sheffield  couldn't  trust  himself;  he  had 
always  administered  justice  fairly,  and  wished  to  continue  doing  so;  he 
knew  that  his  instincts  would  lead  him  to  contrive  an  unconditional 
acquittal  for  Jim-Jim  if  it  were  a  possible  thing. 

And  that  would  not  have  been  justice  in  its  righteous  and  legal  sense. 
After  all,  the  shooting  was  a  violation  of  the  law. . .  .  Judge  Sheffield 
scratched  his  thin  gray  hair  and  thanked  the  Lord  for  old  Judge  Pettin- 
gill. He  needn't  have  bothered,  really.  It  appeared  that  the  Lord  loved 
Judge  Pettingill  so  well  that  He  gathered  him  unto  Himself  some  three 
weeks  after  Christmas,  with  the  aid  of  apple  brandy,  pork  pie,  over- 
indulgence, and  an  outraged  stomach.  It  happened  that  Judge  Sheffield 
was  the  only  judge  available  to  try  the  cases  coming  up  at  that  term  of 
court;  he  scratched  his  hair  harder  than  ever. 

Then  came  the  news  of  Jim-Jim's  vanishment.  The  sheriff  went  out 
to  talk  to  Mrs.  James  and  the  other  boys. 
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"They  don't  know,  or  at  least  they  claim  they  don't  know,  anything 
about  Jim-Jim,"  said  the  sheriff  on  his  return.  "And  you  ought  to  hear 
the  Heffelmans  howl  about  how  the  bail  was  placed  too  low!  The  Jameses 
just  insist  that  Jim-Jim  started  before  dawn  day-before-yesterday,  to 
look  at  his  trapline,  and  that  he  didn't  come  back.  The  younger  boys 
found  some  furs  and  the  rifle  hanging  in  a  tree  on  Glencoe  Creek,  but 
Jim-Jim's  snowshoes  had  made  tracks  for  the  prairie." 

Judge  Sheffield  chewed  his  penholder.  "Do  they  seem  worried?" 

"Not  precisely.  I  can't  hardly  tell.  They  seem  to  think  the  boy's  able 
to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  woods  or  on  the  prairie,  though  the  mother 
swears  she  didn't  advise  him  to  run  away  and  that  he  never  mentioned 
planning  to  do  so." 

It  wasn't  his  two  hundred  dollars  that  Judge  Sheffield  minded  so 
much.  That  was  about  all  the  ready  cash  he  had  in  the  world,  too;  but 
the  important  thing  was  that  Jim-Jim  had  elected  to  become  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  Important,  and  sad. 

"Seven  days  to  go,"  murmured  Sheffield,  and  he  prayed  that  Jim-Jim 
would  return.  The  Judge  said  that  when  he  was  at  home  he  used  to  go  in 
and  look  at  the  neat  folded  quilts  piled  high  on  the  spare  bed  down- 
stairs. He'd  finger  them  admiringly  and  touch  them  as  if  he  expected 
foolishly  to  work  mysterious  magic,  and  compel  Jim-Jim  to  rise  before 
him  as  the  genii  rose  when  Aladdin  stroked  the  lamp.  But  the  genii  was 
a  lot  more  accommodating  than  Jim-Jim. 

No,  the  Judge  couldn't  sleep  much,  the  night  of  January  twenty-fifth. 
When  he  appeared  at  the  courthouse  next  morning  there  was  a  terrible 
rumpus  going  on.  People  were  gossiping  and  quarreling  and  saying  bit- 
ter things  about  Jim-Jim.  Old  Man  Heffelman  appeared,  squalling  about 
how  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  justice,  and  telling  lugubriously  that 
poor  young  Anse  was  still  suffering  so  grievously  that  he  wouldn't  be 
able  to  appear  until  he  was  called  as  a  witness. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Meeghan  James,  with  young  George  and  John  pale- 
faced  beside  her.  She  whispered,  when  she  could  get  Judge  Shetfield's  ear, 
that  she  would  be  willing  to  stand  trial  in  Jim-Jim's  stead.  The  Judge 
smiled  sadly  and  patted  her  seamed  hand. 

"That  can't  be,  Mrs.  James,"  he  declared.  "But  I  do  feel  that  Jim-Jim 
has  done  a  cowardly  thing  in  his  failure  to  face  the  music." 

Court  had  not  been  convened  officially  yet,  for  the  county  attorney 
and  the  lawyers  and  bailiffs  and  everybody  else  wrangled  loudly  about 
whether  there  was  any  use  in  picking  a  jury  when  the  prisoner  couldn't 
be  produced.  Judge  Sheffield  sat  aloof  behind  his  desk,  trying  not  to  look 
at  Mrs.  Meeghan  James  and  her  two  thin-faced  sons  as  they  stared  from 
a  far  corner  of  the  courtroom. 
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There  was  a  thunder  of  boots  on  the  stair.  Men  bellowed,  "He's  here! 
Here  he  comes!  We've  got  the  prisoner." 

James  James  it  was  certainly,  but  he  had  a  growth  of  beard  on  his 
face,  and  one  of  his  boots  was  broken  open  and  tied  around  with  filthy 
frozen  rags.  A  deputy  sheriff  hauled  him  up  to  the  bar.  After  Judge 
Sheffield  had  split  his  gavel  and  threatened  everybody  with  Contempt  of 
Court,  he  managed  to  achieve  silence — a  silence  broken  only  by  the 
queer  little  sound  that  Mrs.  James  made  now  and  then  when  she  gazed 
at  Jim -Jim. 

"I  figured  to  get  back  by  last  night,"  Jim-Jim  muttered  in  explana- 
tion. "I'm  terribly  sorry  to  have  been  delayed  by  a  snow-storm  up  the 
line,  and  hope  I  haven't  committed  any  extra  crime. .  . .  But  it's  a  dread- 
ful long  way  to  Minneapolis,  and — " 

Judge  Sheffield  exploded,  "Minneapolis!  How  on  earth  did  you  ever 
reach  Minneapolis?" 

"I  walked,  sir." 

"But  why  did—" 

"It  was  the  quilts,  Judge.  Ma's  quilts!  I  couldn't  bear  that  she  should 
lose  them.  They  might  not  seem  like  much  to  some  people,  but  to  us 
Jameses.  .  . .  And  then,  when  I  went  out  on  my  trap  line  that  early 
morning  and  there  it  was — dead  under  the  deadfall — it  seemed  like  it 
was  a  Heavenly  gift.  I  couldn't  wait.  I  just  had  to  light  out  and  go, 
Judge  Sheffield.  I  had  to!" 

"Go?"  the  Judge  demanded.  "Go  where,  and  with  what?" 

Jim- Jim  said,  "To  Minneapolis.  With  that  silver-tipped  fox.  I  knew 
all  along  that  there  was  one  in  the  region,  for  I  had  seen  him  twice.  And 
the  Lefty  Larsen  Company  had  promised  me  two  hundred  dollars  if  the 
fur  was  prime.  I  was  afraid  to  trust  to  shipment.  My  brothers  were  too 
young  to  send." 

Well,  that  was  it:  he  had  caught  a  silver  fox  underneath  one  of  his 
deadfall  traps,  and  he  had  lugged  that  fox  through  days  of  tramping  in 
the  snow  all  the  way  to  Minneapolis.  Now  he  had  the  two  hundred 
dollars  all  folded  up  in  a  little  dirty  envelope,  and  he  shoved  it  up  on 
the  desk  into  Judge  Sheffield's  hands. 

"But,  boy  alive!"  the  Judge  gasped.  "This  wasn't  necessary.  You  were 
out  on  bail.  It  had  all  been  arranged." 

"It  was  Ma's  quilts,"  said  Jim- Jim.  "If  we'd  had  anything  else  fit  to 
sell  I  wouldn't  have  cared.  But  can't  she  have  them  back  now — the 
quilts — as  long  as  the  silver  fox  brought  two  hundred  dollars?  I'm  eager 
to  have  you  start  along  with  my  trial,  though  men  told  me  on  the  stairs 
that  Anse  Heffelman  isn't  here  to  testify  against  me." 
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Old  Man  Heffelman  brayed  out,  "He'll  be  here,  all  right!  Just  as  soon 
as  it's  time  for  him  to  talk." 

And  from  his  seat  on  the  clerk's  desk  nearby,  big  fat  Doctor  Ottway 
rolled  his  eyes.  "I  doubt  it,"  he  said  distinctly. 

Everybody  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Mr.  Heffelman.  "You  doubt  it?' 

Ottway  smiled  and  looked  mysteriously  wise,  as  doctors  do  sometimes. 

"Just  doubt  it.  That's  all I've  got  a  little  paper  in  my  pocket  that 

doubts  it  too." 

Judge  Sheffield  knit  his  brows  and  flashed  some  fire  from  his  eyes,  for 
his  nerves  had  had  about  all  they  could  stand.  "If  you've  got  anything 
to  disclose,  Ahab  Ottway,  you  go  ahead  and  disclose  it  right  now.  We'll 
see  if  we  can  save  the  State  some  money." 

Thus  pestered  and  enjoined,  Doctor  Ottway  reluctantly  produced  his 
paper,  though  he  had  been  planning  to  have  himself  called  as  a  witness 
and  create  a  sensation  at  the  trial.  It  seems  that  young  Heffelman  got 
scared  and  feverish  and  thought  he  was  going  to  die,  that  first  night 
after  he  was  shot;  he  worried  about  meeting  the  Lord's  judgment,  and 
he  babbled  and  talked,  and  finally  he  made  a  full  confession  about  steal- 
ing the  fur  and  doing  other  annoyances  to  the  Jameses.  Doctor  Ottway 
made  him  sign  the  confession  with  his  hand.  That's  the  reason  young 
Anse  pretended  to  be  too  sick  to  come  to  court  on  this  day,  though  he 
didn't  have  the  nerve  to  explain  to  his  father. 

Judge  Sheffield  said  that  it  was  all  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face. 
He  went  into  hurried  consultation  with  the  State.  Then  they  produced 
the  intelligence  that  such  a  shooting  was  a  justifiable  act,  for  any  citizen 
has  a  right  to  defend  his  own  personal  property  against  robbers,  and 
they  quoted  the  State  vs.  Monahan,  1866,  and  the  State  vs.  Schultz, 
1 871,  to  prove  it. 

There  were  many  things  about  the  situation  that  couldn't  occur  now- 
adays, when  there  are  silver  fox  farms  here  and  there,  and  when  two 
hundred  dollars  aren't  running  loose  in  the  woods  on  four  legs  any  more. 
Courts  and  legal  machinery  are  streamlined  and  formalized;  doubtless  in 
this  day  and  age  a  man  like  our  good  Doctor  Ottway  would  be  prose- 
cuted for  withholding  such  information  in  the  hope  of  making  his  court- 
room sensation  and  maybe  winning  some  new  patients  thereby. 

And  people  nowadays  would  know  more  about  the  processes  of  law 
and  bail,  for  it  was  explained  honestly  by  those  Jameses  that  they 
believed  the  bail  money  was  all  gone  up  Salt  Creek.  They  thought  they 
would  never  see  it  again — mortgaged  farm,  twenty  quilts  and  all.  They 
thought,  in  simple  words,  that  they  had  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  to  get 
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Jim -Jim  out  of  jail  until  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  poor  Jim- Jim  be- 
lieved it  too. 

They  were  primitive  people,  and  knew  more  about  turkeys  and  mink 
than  they  knew  about  courtrooms;  still  I  hope  that  there  are  many  of 
that  breed  left  in  America  today. 

So  at  last  Judge  Sheffield  went  home,  to  find  the  mound  of  quilts  dis- 
appeared from  his  spare  bedroom,  carried  happily  away  by  Mrs.  James 
and  her  boys  in  their  sled.  All  but  one — and  that  was  the  best  and  bright- 
est quilt,  the  Blazing  Star.  They  had  left  it,  as  a  sign  of  their  love  for 
Judge  Sheffield;  he  used  it  always;  it  was  over  him  when  he  died. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  published  this  under  the  title  The  Blazing  Star,  but 
as  usual  I  prefer  my  own  title.  I  wrote  the  story  in  April,  1940,  in  an  upstairs 
bedroom  of  a  little  Pennsylvania  hotel  beside  the  Delaware  River. 

The  story  is  fictitious  except  for  the  country  woman  and  her  quilts.  Her 
name  was  Mrs.  B.  N.  Jones  and  truly  she  had  trunks  full  of  quilts.  Also,  she 
had  several  sons  (one  was  Wilbur,  who  helped  to  build  the  fiery  cross  men- 
tioned in  the  sketch  entitled  "Duboko") .  The  Jones  boys  used  to  like  to  hunt  and 
fish,  and  I  hunted  and  fished  with  them.  We  would  come  back  to  that  farmhouse 
on  a  cold  winter  night  and  snuggle  down  in  our  old  featherbeds  under  a  warm 
wealth  of  Blazing  Stars  and  Bluebirds  and  Morning  Glories. . .  .  Poor  Lewis 
Jones — he  will  never  snuggle  there  again.  The  Germans  got  his  ship  last  year 
in  the  Caribbean. 
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THEN  MY  INDIANA  HOME, 

GOOD  NIGHT 


CARRIE  went  ahead,  into  the  little  house.  The  real-estate  agent  fol- 
lowed her;  then  came  Tom  McCracken,  holding  his  fists  clenched  at  his 
sides. 

It  was  the  nicest  cottage  they  had  seen,  although  Tom  didn't  think 
that  any  of  the  cottages  were  nice.  Hibiscus  flowers — pink,  yellowish, 
deep  crimson,  all  with  hearts  painted  deeper  than  their  wide  petals — they 
grew  like  artificial  bouquets  around  the  front  porch. 

Carrie  went  from  room  to  room,  with  the  real-estate  agent's  voice 
chanting  ahead  of  her.  Here  in  this  bungalow,  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  his  children  and  grandchildren,  Tom  McCracken  felt  that  he  and 
Carrie  would  be  living  for  a  long  time  to  come.  He  saw  himself  sitting, 
rigid  and  perplexed,  in  one  of  the  low  cane  chairs,  his  haunches  pressing 
into  the  tinted  upholstery;  he  would  be  unable  to  relax,  unable  to  feel  at 
home. 

From  the  room  beyond,  Carrie  sighed  with  pleasure.  Tom's  heart 
leaped  hurtfully  within  him.  Just  for  the  flicker  of  a  second,  he  had 
imagined  that  the  sound  Carrie  uttered  was  a  cry  of  pain. 

That  was  mighty  stupid  of  him;  Carrie's  sinus  had  been  better  these 
past  three  days.  She  told  him  so,  with  tremulous  delight,  each  morning. 

"Tom,  I  just  wish  you'd  come  and  look  at  this — " 

He  made  his  way  to  the  door.  The  kitchen  was  as  white  as  a  hound's 
teeth;  electric  stove,  electric  refrigerator,  drainboard,  table,  walls  and 
ceiling — all  were  of  porcelain,  all  seemed  made  of  ivory. 

"Everything  is  furnished,  Mrs.  McCracken,"  said  the  woman  agent. 
"You  must  remember  that.  You  could  move  in  this  very  minute." 

"Is  there  silver?"  Carrie  managed  to  quaver. 

"Plenty!  It's  only  dime-store  silver,  of  course;  but  there's  an  adequate 
supply  of  linens." 

Tom  stood  unresisting  in  the  kitchen  doorway  while  Carrie  and  the 
agent  went  through  the  other  door  to  a  little  back  bedroom,  and  into 
the  hallway  to  examine  the  store  of  linens. 

The  agent  was  purring,  "You  just  say  the  word,  Mrs.  McCracken,  and 
I'll  have  the  electricity  turned  on  for  you  today." 
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Carrie  came  out.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  color  in  her  thin  face;  her 
blue  eyes  were  bright. 

"Tom,"  she  whispered,  "I  suppose  we  ought  to  make  a  decision. " 

"How  much  did  they  say  it  was?" 

"Four  hundred  for  the  season,"  said  the  agent,  advancing  behind 
Carrie.  "And  the  owner  of  Palmetto  Court  will  make  you  a  much  more 
attractive  rate  if  you  want  to  remain  for  the  summer." 

Four  hundred,  thought  Tom;  that  was  under  his  son  Corbett's  esti- 
mate. Corbett  and  Luella  had  thought  that  a  house — a  nice  little  house 
anywhere  along  the  west  coast — would  cost  their  parents  at  least  five 
hundred  dollars  in  rent;  and  accordingly  they  had  provided  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

"Well,"  said  Tom. 

Impulsively,  Carrie  seized  his  hand.  "Oh,  papa,"  she  cried,  "I'll  be  so 
glad  to  get  out  of  that  hotel!" 

He  met  the  agent's  inquiring  glance.  "All  right.  We'll  take  it  for  the 
season,  anyway." 

"Do  you  wish  to  give  me  a  check  for  the  deposit,  Mr.  McCracken?" 

"Might  as  well  give  you  a  check  for  the  whole  thing."  His  hands 
went  seeking  the  stiff  checkbook,  the  unfamiliar  checkbook  inside  his 
new  summer  suit. 

"In  that  case,  Mr.  McCracken,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  twenty- 
five  dollars!  And  I  know  you  will  be  terribly  happy  here  in  Palmetto 
Court.  You'll  have  nice  neighbors.  There  are  several — well,  elderly 
people — I  mean  middle-aged,  like  yourself — living  here  in  the  court. 
There's  Mrs.  Andrews  right  in  the  next  house,  and  the  two  Miss  Simp- 
sons, second  house  on  the  other  side.  They're  all  terribly  nice." 

Painstakingly  Tom  wrote  out  a  check.  It  was  the  second  check  he  had 
written  in  this  strange  little  book.  COQUINA  GROVE  NATIONAL 
BANK.  The  checkbook  was  printed  in  green;  the  lines  were  aranged 
differently  from  those  on  checks  of  the  good  old  Kentwood  County 
Savings  Bank,  back  in  Indiana. 

He  thought  of  Roger  P.  Crawford,  long-time  president  of  the  bank 
at  home.  Just  as  plain  as  the  check  before  his  eyes,  he  could  see  the 
straight  part  of  Roger  P.'s  hair.  He  could  hear  himself  asking  if  Roger 
P.  wanted  a  little  bay  rum,  and  he  could  hear  Roger  P.'s  voice  leaving 
off  his  condemnation  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  long  enough  to  say 
he  did. 

They  were  not  only  hair  parts  and  bay  rum  and  political  opinions  to 
Tom  McCracken — these  vanished  people  of  Kentwood  memory — they 
were  shaving  mugs  as  well.  Roger  P.  Crawford's  mug  had  blue  pansies 
on  it,  and  it  had  "R.  P.  C."  in  gold — not  just  gilt,  but  real  gold.  Roger 
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P.'s  mug  occupied  the  top  shelf  in  the  cabinet,  second  from  the  right. 

The  agent  was  speaking  again;  though  her  voice  was  kind,  it  annoyed 
Tom  McCracken  a  little.  He  preferred  to  be  left  alone  in  Kentwood  with 
Roger  P.'s  damp  gray  head  against  the  leather-padded  rest,  waiting  for 
Tom  McCracken's  comb  and  scissors  and  deft  hands. 

"You  could  move  in  at  once,  if  you  wanted  to,"  the  agent  was  telling 
Carrie.  "I  can  have  the  electricity  turned  on  by  noon." 

Carrie  sank  down  in  one  of  the  streamlined  chairs  and  beamed  at  her 
husband.  "Do  you  s'pose  we  could  have  our  things  brought  over  here 
from  the  hotel,  and  we  wouldn't  have  to  go  back?  I  got  both  my  satchels 
packed  this  morning.  I  just  kind  of  had  an  idea  we  might  find  some- 
thing today." 

Tom  hesitated.  "Sure,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  I'll  have  to  go  over  and 
bail  us  out."  Through  all  the  ache  in  his  heart  he  felt  a  flickering  thank- 
fulness that  no  longer  did  Carrie  press  her  hands  against  her  forehead. 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  his  wife  told  him,  "that  would  just  be  wonder- 
ful. I  can  just  sit  here  and  look  at  those  wonderful  flowers  outside.  Of 
course" — she  roused  up — "we'd  better  get  in  some  groceries  right  away." 

The  agent  said,  "Then  you  just  stay,  Mrs.  McCracken,  and  make  your- 
self at  home.  I'll  wait  a  minute  for  you  to  make  out  your  grocery  list, 
and  then  I  can  drop  Mr.  McCracken  at  the  hotel." 

"Don't  drop  me  too  hard,"  said  Tom,  with  false  jocularity. 

Carrie  giggled  and  began  to  hunt  in  her  big  black  bag  for  a  paper  and 
pencil.  "I'm  just  dying  to  try  that  new  electric  oven!  I  thought  maybe 
you'd  like  some  biscuits  for  dinner,  instead  of  just  bread." 

Tom  McCracken  was  soon  deposited  at  his  hotel.  Yes,  both  of  Carrie's 
bags  were  packed.  Tom  moved  doggedly  about  the  little  room,  gathering 
up  his  possessions. 

He  halted  in  front  of  the  open  window,  gazing  at  the  blue-and-green 
gulf,  at  the  white  beach  beyond  the  boulevard  and  the  lattice-trunked 
palms  that  lined  it.  He  couldn't  get  used  to  palms.  Up  in  Kentwood 
they  used  to  have  palms  in  the  lobby  of  the  old  Great  Northern  Hotel 
before  it  was  torn  down,  but  their  trunks  were  made  of  wrapped  burlap, 
and  the  leaves  were  of  green  paper  or  cardboard  or  something.  Well, 
these  palms  might  as  well  be  cut  out  of  cardboard,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  They  didn't  seem  like  trees. 

He  thought  of  the  elms  along  Pleasant  Street  at  home.  Green  elms  and 
a  few  sycamores — rich  and  honest  and  cool  and  Northern — elms  that 
lost  their  leaves  in  winter,  as  any  honest  tree  should.  They  had  lost  them 
now;  the  branches  were  gray  and  empty  the  day  that  he  and  Carrie 
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drove  in  to  Indianapolis  with  Corbett  and  his  wife,  to  catch  the  train 
for  Florida. 

At  the  hotel  desk  Tom  paid  his  bill,  extracting  the  fresh,  green  bills 
from  his  old  leather  wallet  with  its  quadruple  folds.  It  was  a  wallet  made 
in  the  days  when  currency  was  large,  when  there  were  yellow  backs  on 
bank  notes. 

He  thought  of  the  cash  drawer  under  the  marble  counter  in  his  shop. 
The  compartments  there  were  made  for  the  old-sized,  large-sized  cur- 
rency also;  for  silver  dollars,  for  pennies  with  Indian  heads  on  them,  for 
nickels  that  bore  a  Liberty  face.  For  the  money  and  life  of  the  past. 

Well,  here  he  was  in  the  present.  And  he  was  old,  and  he  was  through, 
and  he  was  shipped  off  to  Florida.  Turned  out  to  grass,  he  thought. 

He  arranged  to  have  the  bags  taken  to  Cottage  No.  3  in  Palmetto 
Court,  and  then  he  started  out  of  the  hotel  lobby.  On  the  way  to  the 
street,  Tom  passed  the  door  of  the  Lemon  Blossom  Hotel  barbershop.  A 
woman — a  young  woman  wearing  blue  slacks — was  seated  in  a  chair 
directly  facing  him,  and  a  barber  was  using  an  electric  clipper  on  her 
neck.  A  radio  was  blaring  in  the  shop.  Suddenly  Tom  McCracken 
couldn't  see.  He  found  himself  beneath  low  striped  awnings  on  Main 
Street.  He  started  north;  he  had  seen  some  grocery  stores  up  that  way. 

The  people  of  Coquina  Grove  drifted  along  the  sidewalk;  there 
seemed  nothing  active  or  purposeful  about  their  meanderings'.  They 
seemed  to  be  just  sitting,  or  just  standing,  or  just  walking,  without 
any  plan  or  direction. 

Tom  kept  thinking,  Why  are  they  so  old?  What  is  this — an  old  men's 
home  or  something?  And  then  it  came  to  him  with  a  shock  that  few  of 
them  were  older  than  he. 

But  in  Kentwood,  Indiana — the  Kentwood  of  his  Pove  and  recol- 
lection— there  hadn't  been  such  a  preponderance  of  old  people.  And  a 
middle-aged  man  at  home,  in  the  North,  took  some  pride  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  wore  a  watch  chain  and  a  collar  and  a  tie. 

These  Florida  folks  were  dressed  like  a  bunch  of  high-school  kids, 
thought  Tom  McCracken  grimly.  Polo  shirts,  sweat  shirts,  bright- 
colored  blouses,  loose  trousers  without  any  crease.  He  saw  one  fellow 
with  blue  sandals  on,  and  he  must  have  been  fully  sixty-five  or  six. 

Benches  sat  before  practically  all  the  stores,  under  the  wide  awnings, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Coquina  Grove  grouped  upon  these  benches;  they 
stood  in  lazy  clusters  in  front  of  the  bank  door,  in  front  of  tobacco 
shops  and  sporting-goods  stores.  None  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
None  of  them —  Tom  could  put  it  into  words  at  last:  none  of  them 
seemed  to  give  a  damn. 

Well,  here  was  the  grocery  store,   though  it   didn't  look  like   Will 
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Crandall's  store  at  home.  He  thought  of  that  old  store  now.  He  could 
smell  the  tea,  the  starch,  the  chocolate  cookies.  There  used  to  be  one  kind 
of  chocolate  cookies  that  Will  kept  in  his  store;  you  didn't  sec  them 
around  much  any  more.  Tom  McCracken  hadn't  seen  any  in  a  mighty 
long  time,  but  his  son  Corbett  had  been  crazy  about  them  when  he  was 
little.  They  had  a  round  wafer  on  the  bottom — kind  of  vanilla  wafer — 
and  then  there  was  marshmallow  with  chocolate  over  the  top  of  it,  and 
on  top  of  the  whole  was  a  walnut  meat.  They  called  them  marshmallow 
walnuts,  and  Corbett  acted  about  those  cookies  the  way  some  kids  were 
reputed  to  act  about  jam  and  jelly.  On  his  way  home  from  school, 
trotting  barefoot  along  the  brick  sidewalks,  Corbett  would  stop  in  at 
his  father's  shop. 

That  was  the  hub  of  Kentwood's  intimate  masculine  existence.  Some- 
times all  six  chairs  were  filled — long,  long  ago,  maybe  around  1900  some- 
time— and  often  there  were  men  waiting  on  the  leather  benches  around 
the  wall.  Tom  kept  a  mandolin  there,  and  a  guitar  too.  He  hadn't 
joined  in  any  barbershop  choruses  since  he  became  a  responsible  husband 
and  father;  he  felt  that  a  professional  man  couldn't  be  too  careful  of  his 
dignity.  But  sometimes  Walter  Ferrell  or  Milo  Foster  or  some  of  those 
young  bucks  would  be  thumping  out  "Good-bye,  Dolly  Gray"  or  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home."  And  singing  in  harmony  too. 

And  Corbett  would  tiptoe  across  the  clean-swept  floor  and  stand  be- 
side his  father's  chair — the  first  chair,  the  master's  chair,  right  inside 
the  window  with  its  pink-and-gilt  lettered  legend:  PALACE  TON- 
SORIAL  PARLOR. 

"Papa,"  Corbett  would  whisper. 

All  the  men  would  laugh  then,  and  Tom  would  laugh  a  little,  proudly, 
and  then  bend  down  to  hear  what  Corbett  had  to  say. 

"Papa,  I  was  just  thinking  that  maybe  you  might  bring  home  a  treat 
tonight.  Maybe  you  might  bring  home  some  marshmallow  walnuts  from 
Crandall's." 

Of  course,  Tom  couldn't  bring  home  such  a  luxury  as  marshmallow 
walnuts  every  night.  You  had  to  watch  little  leaks  in  the  finances,  even 
if  you  did  have  the  biggest  and  best  shop  in  town. 

Tom  grew  to  be  mighty  glad  that  he  had  checked  the  little  leaks  in 
the  financial  reservoir.  For  Corbett  had  gone  through  college — four  years 
— and  without  that  college  training  he  might  not  have  grown  into  such 
a  successful  insurance  man — one  of  the  Century  Club,  no  less — one  of 
the  hundred  best  men  in  his  nation-wide  organization. 

And  Daughter  Luella.  They'd  given  her  three  years  at  college,  right 
up  until  the  summer  when  she  married  young  Doctor  Gerschwiller. 

She  was  just  a  kid  when  she  married  him;  Tom  had  felt  a  little  awed 
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because  Doctor  Gerschwiller's  was  such  an  old  and  important  medical 
family  in  Indiana.  She  lived  in  Indianapolis,  too,  Luella  did,  although  in 
a  different  suburb  from  Corbett.  Henry  Gerschwiller  was  about  the  top 
stomach  specialist  around  there. 

It  was  Henry  who  had  taken  Carrie  to  a  sinus  man  when  she  began 
having  so  much  trouble  a  year  or  two  before.  They  had  talked  about 
Arizona  at  first,  but  somehow  Carrie  was  always  dreaming  of  Florida. 
That  was  how  it  had  come  about.  The  house  was  rented  and  the  shop 
was  sold — what  was  left  of  it:  two  chairs,  and  half  the  time  not  enough 
business  for  one  man.  Indianapolis  had  grown  in  the  past  generation;  it 
reached  its  long  dark  arms  out  toward  Kentwood;  Kentwood  people  had 
their  barbering  done  in  Indianapolis  nowadays. 

Tom  McCracken  was  in  the  grocery  store,  the  while  he  thought  about 
these  things.  Automatically,  he  was  ordering  the  items  on  Carrie's  list, 
and  idly  picking  up  a  few  more  groceries  that  struck  his  fancy. 

"What's  those  things?  Gourds?" 

The  grocery  clerk  said  in  his  easy  Florida  drawl,  "No,  captain,  those 
are  papayas.  Something  like  a  melon.  They're  mighty  good;  better  try 
one."  He  plucked  one  papaya  off  the  heap  and  added  it  to  the  stock  of 
groceries. 

Tom  McCracken  snorted,  "Hold  on  a  minute.  I  didn't — " 

"That's  all  right,  captain!  That's  with  the  compliments  of  the  store. 
Just  try  it — see  how  you  like  it.  Mighty  good  for  the  stomach,  they  say." 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  my  stomach,"  said  Tom  curtly,  and  he 
didn't  rest  until  the  papaya  was  back  on  the  pile  from  which  it  had 
come.  Some  crazy  kind  of  tropical  fruit!  He  didn't  want  to  eat  things 
like  that. 

Tom  walked  slowly  north  along  Main  Street,  fanning  himself  with 
his  hat.  Pink,  purple,  lavender,  gold — blossoms  shone  before  his  eyes — 
vines  and  hedges  and  tangles  of  flowers.  They  weren't  like  the  flowers  at 
home.  He  liked  petunias  and  nasturtiums.  He  liked  Northern  flowers — 
bleeding  hearts,  lilacs,  crab-apple  blossoms. 

There  was  something  sweet  in  the  air;  he  stopped  and  sniffed  sus- 
piciously for  a  moment.  Probably  orange  or  grapefruit  blossoms,  or 
something  queer  and  tropical. 

He  shook  his  head  and  walked  on  past  tiny  bungalows,  past  the 
shadows  of  swaying  coconut  palms. 

To  his  amazement,  the  porch  of  Cottage  No.  3,  Palmetto  Court, 
seemed  filled  with  women.  Women's  laughter  arose  as  he  approached — 
all  the  chitter  and  chatter  they  made.  Two  of  them  were  sitting  in  the 
porch  swing  and  one  on  the  railing;  Carrie  herself  was  in  a  chair. 

Tom  McCracken  didn't  know  where  Carrie  had  got  hold  of  all  these 
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women.  At  home — well,  that  was  different.  He  used  to  come  home  and 
find  Carrie  there  with  Lena  Martin  and  Mrs.  Burbank,  and  maybe  the 
Greenwood  girls.  Or  Elsie  Wickware,  or  somebody — just  laughing  and 
talking — old  friends,  younger  women,  some  of  them,  just  neighbors, 
and  not  caring  who  was  the  barber's  wife,  and  who  was  the  preacher's 
wife  or  the  banker's  daughter.  He'd  come  home,  neat  and  proud,  glad 
to  leave  the  shop  he  loved,  glad  to  come  into  the  house  he  loved  almost 
as  well.  And  he'd  say,  "Well,  well,  well.  Ladies,  who  do  I  see  here?  Come 
home  from  work  and  find  before  me  the  fairest  flowers  of  Kentwood!" 

You  couldn't  do  that  with  these  strange  ladies,  here  in  an  outlandish 
palm-shaded  place.  You  couldn't  say  to  a  lot  of  unknown  ladies  that 
they  were  the  fairest  flowers  of  Coquina  Grove.  You  could  just  stand 
and  say — something. 

Carrie  was  introducing  him.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  she  had  ever 
lain  for  days  on  the  old  sofa  in  the  dark  living  room  at  home,  white- 
faced  with  agony. 

"This  is  my  husband.  . . .  Tom,  these  are  some  of  the  neighbor  folks." 

He  saw  the  white  hair,  the  china  glint  of  their  false  teeth.  Yes,  they 
were  all  old  too. 

"Neighbor  folks,"  she  said  again.  "This  is  Mrs.  Andrews — she's  from 
Michigan  originally — and  these  are  the  Simpson  girls." 

The  Simpson  girls  smiled,  and  said  that  they  were  from  Elmira,  New 
York.  They  had  been  down  here  in  Coquina  Grove — this  was  the  eighth 
year. 

He  greeted  them  and  slipped  on  into  the  house.  The  bags  had  been 
brought  from  the  hotel,  and  he  went  about  unpacking  his.  At  last  the 
women  went  chirping  away  along  the  court,  and  Carrie  came  to  him  in 
the  bedroom. 

"You  know  what  time  it  is?"  Tom  asked.  "It's  twelve-thirty,  and 
those  groceries  aren't  here  yet." 

"Those  Simpson  girls  were  just  telling  me,"  said  Carrie,  "that  there's 
the  nicest  little  place  just  around  the  corner.  They  call  it  Bamboo  Haven, 
and  you  can  eat  out-of-doors.  You  can  get  a  real  good  dinner  for  only 
forty  cents." 

"All  right,"  said  Tom  mirthlessly.  "If  we've  got  to  eat  bamboo,  we've 
got  to  eat  bamboo.  I  was  afraid  we'd  come  to  that  sooner  or  later." 

"Go  on!"  giggled  Carrie,  and  gave  him  a  little  push. 

Feeling  the  need  of  her  more  than  he  had  in  many  weeks,  he  caught 
her  hands  and  held  them  tightly.  Her  white  head  sank  close  beneath  his 
chin,  and  she  snuggled  against  him — soft,  faintly  redolent  of  the  sachet 
smell  that  often  surrounded  her.  And  now  there  was  not  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  camphor  in  her  embrace. 
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"Oh,  papa,"  she  whispered,  "I'm  just  so  happy.  I  think  we've  got  the 
nicest  little  house.  I'm  going  to  write  to  Lu  and  Corby  right  away  to- 
day, and  tell  them  how  comfortably  we're  fixed." 

He  asked  with  a  dry  throat,  "Head  hurt  you  any  more?" 

"Not  a  bit.  Not  the  faintest,  teeniest  bit.  Mrs.  Andrews  says  this 
region  is  just  wonderful  for  sinus!  Her  doctor  in  Grand  Rapids  said  it 
was  on  account  of  some  kind  of  special  rays  in  the  sunlight.  Some  kind 
of  violet  rays,  I  guess." 

Tom  patted  her  shoulder.  "All  right.  Suppose  we  go  around  to  this 
Bamboo  Heaven,  or  whatever  it  is,  and  get  them  to  dish  up  a  few  violets 
for  us.  I  don't  want  any  of  those  gourds,  though.  Fellow  tried  to  give 
me  a  funny-looking  gourd  down  in  the  grocery  store — " 

The  groceries  had  been  delivered  when  they  arrived  back  from  the 
Bamboo  Haven.  While  Tom  was  helping  to  put  things  away,  and  while 
he  was  experimenting  suspiciously  with  switches  of  the  little  electric 
stove  which  now  was  ready  for  operation,  Mrs.  Andrews  came  and  hoo- 
hooed  outside  the  front  door. 

Carrie  went  out,  and  returned  with  face  shining. 

"Guess  what!  Mrs.  Andrews  and  some  other  ladies  are  going  shelling 
this  afternoon,  and  they  invited  me  to  come  along." 

"Shelling  what?"  Tom  demanded.  "Corn?"  He  had  a  vague  thought 
of  a  husking  bee. 

"They  call  it  shelling  down  here.  It  means  going  out  along  the 
beaches  and  looking  for  pretty  shells.  I  promised  the  children  I'd  send 
them  a  big  box  of  sea  shells."  She  referred  to  her  grandchildren;  there 
were  five,  and  Grandma  McCracken  was  their  devoted  slave.  She  said, 
"You  can  come,  too,  Tom,  if  you  want  to.  Mrs.  Andrews  said  there'd 
be  room  in  the  car." 

He  managed  to  say  no.  "No,  thanks.  I  guess  not.  You  go  ahead, 
though;  don't  let  me  stop  you.  Probably  I'll  take  a  walk  or  something. 
Are  you  sure  that  you  won't  get  your  sinus  pain  to  acting  up  again?" 

Carrie  was  pink-faced,  trotting  into  the  bedroom  for  the  gay  straw 
hat  she  had  bought  while  they  were  still  living  at  the  hotel. 

"I  haven't  had  a  mite  of  pain,  Tom,"  her  happy  voice  floated  out  to 
him.  "Not  all  day.  Honest,  I'd  tell  you  if  I  did."  She  appealed  again, 
"Please  do  come  along!  I  guess  the  ladies  would  like  to  have  you." 

He  refused  stubbornly.  He  told  himself  that  if  he  was  now  miserable 
in  life,  it  must  be  his  own  fault,  and  so  he  should  punish  himself  by 
facing  a  solitary  afternoon. 

When  Carrie  had  gone,  he  thought  to  finish  putting  away  his  cloth- 
ing, his  toilet   articles  and  shabby  personal   treasures.   But   this   task, 
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strangely,  seemed  to  call  for  more  energy  than  he  was  capable  of  muster- 
ing. He  found  the  snapshot  books;  there  were  two  of  them:  one  labeled, 
by  Carrie,  GERSCHWILLER  FOLKS,  and  the  other  labeled  Mc- 
CRACKEN  FOLKS.  He  brought  the  books  out  to  the  living-room 
table — the  round,  cane-legged,  modernistic,  tropical  living-room  table. 
Tom  thumbed  through  both  books  for  a  while.  Pictures  of  informal 
family  groups,  snapshots  of  kittens  and  Lake  Michigan  and  toddling 
grandchildren  and  taller  grandchildren  in  their  first  long  pants — these 
brought  him  no  comfort. 

Tom  took  his  old  straw  hat  and  went  out  to  walk  beneath  the  pal- 
mettos and  Australian  pines. 

South  on  Main  Street  he  wandered  helplessly,  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  face  the  indolent  summer-clad  population,  he  turned  to  shop 
windows  for  relief.  Many  of  the  windows  were  those  of  real-estate  offices, 
with  endless  photographs  of  properties  marked  FOR  SALE,  FOR  RENT, 
or  defaced  proudly  with  th©  legend  SOLD.  Tom  thought  of  the  old 
house  in  Kentwood,  he  thought  of  Pleasant  Street,  and  the  tall  lilac 
hedge  and  the  maple  branch  where  for  years  his  children's  swing  had 
been  tied.  If  they  had  a  picture  of  his  house  here,  it  would  be  marked 
RENTED  or  SOLD,  and  that  would  mean  that  his  life  was  sold  too. 

He  came  to  the  window  of  a  sporting-goods  shop;  he  stared  at  a  bat- 
tery of  deep-sea  rods  and  reels,  at  an  arsenal  of  gigantic  hooks  and  tackle 
boxes.  He  was  amazed  to  recollect  that  more  than  half  a  century  before, 
fishing  had  offered  a  certain  refuge  for  him.  When  he  was  a  boy  and 
thought  the  world  had  treated  him  badly,  he  would  take  a  pole  from 
beneath  the  eaves  of  the  woodshed  and  seek  the  banks  of  the  Nawnee 
River.  He  was  never  any  great  shakes  as  a  fisherman,  but  he  used  to 
like  to  go  to  the  river.  He  remembered  how  the  weeds  and  willows 
had  smelled;  he  thought  that  he  could  hear  the  trickling  water  of 
Robbins  Ford;  he  could  hear  it,  keen  and  cool,  comforting  and  North- 
ern, above  the  traffic  sounds  and  sidewalk  shuffle  behind  him. 

Resplendent  rods  that  could  have  supported  the  weight  of  a  donkey, 
artificial  lures  that  looked  like  feather  dusters;  he  knew  nothing  of  fish- 
ing like  that.  But  also  in  this  window  were  coils  of  thin  line  and  tiny 
fishhooks  of  the  sort  he  had  known  once. 

Tom  McCracken  had  taken  a  few  steps  away  and  had  come  abreast 
of  another  real-estate  window,  before  the  notion  actually  occurred  to 
him.  It  heckled  and  amused  him  simultaneously.  "Why  not?"  he  asked 
himself.  "Well,  why  not?"  He  turned  and  went  into  the  sporting-goods 
store,  feeling  for  his  purse. 

When  he  came  out  he  had  fishhooks  and  line  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
carried  a  thin  bamboo  rod  nine  feet  long.  The  clerk  had  tried  to  sell 
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him  a  modern  rod,  an  expensive  one,  and  then  a  little  steel  pole  with  a 
reel  attached,  for  only  $2.98.  But  Tom  insisted  that  he  wanted  an  old- 
fashioned  bamboo  pole. 

Bait,  he  thought. 

In  the  block  above  the  bay  there  was  a  butcher  shop.  Tom  leaned  his 
pole  outside  and  went  in  to  ask  for  chicken  guts. 

The  butcher  shook  his  head. 

"Liver,  then,"  said  Tom  McCracken. 

"Liver?"  the  butcher  asked.  "You  mean,  to  fry?" 

"Just  a  nickel  or  dime's  worth." 

He  got  his  liver,  wrapped  in  paper.  When  he  came  to  the  foot  of 
Main  Street  at  the  bay  drive,  he  looked  up  and  down  the  water  front. 
An  old  pier  ran  out  into  the  harbor  a  block  to  the  left;  a  few  Negroes 
leaned  against  the  sagging  rail.  Some  of  them  were  handling  bamboo 
poles  thicker  and  longer  than  the  one  he  had;  some  seemed  to  be  fishing 
with  lines  held  in  their  black  hands. 

Out  at  the  end  of  the  pier  stood  a  portly  white  man.  He  waved  a 
little  metal  rod  with  a  shining  reel;  as  Tom  McCracken  watched,  the 
man's  rod  arched  up  and  over,  the  line  trickled  far  out,  the  bait  dropped 
into  tinted  water  with  a  splash. 

Coolness  surrounded  Tom  when  he  walked  upon  the  pier.  It  rose  from 
the  smooth  green  water,  and  there  was  a  queer  smell  in  the  coolness; 
he  rather  liked  the  smell. 

Tom  took  off  his  coat  and  hung  it  upon  a  bolt  projecting  from  the 
rail.  He  toiled  for  a  time,  fastening  his  line  to  the  rod.  He  remembered 
now — you  must  bring  the  line  down  to  the  base  and  tie  it  there,  too, 
in  case  a  big  fish  snapped  the  pole.  He  took  the  tiny  knife  attached  to 
his  watch  chain  and  cut  the  liver  into  cubes,  and  then  cleaned  the  knife 
with  his  handkerchief. 

He  fastened  a  small  black  hook  and  a  sinker  securely  to  the  line,  and 
baited  the  hook  with  liver.  He  wanted  to  pick  a  place  where  he  would 
disturb  none  of  the  people  already  fishing,  so  he  moved  out  farther  along 
the  wharf.  He  stopped  about  fifty  feet  from  the  end,  from  the  white 
man  who  was  fishing  there,  and  dropped  his  bait  into  the  sea. 

He  leaned  against  the  railing,  holding  the  rod.  The  backs  of  his  hands 
began  to  feel  hot  in  the  sun.  Sunburn,  he  thought;  yes,  I'll  probably  get 
sunburn  out  here.  The  bay  smiled  up  at  him,  solid,  wide,  satiny,  touched 
with  white  where  its  gentle  waves  spread  along  the  shore  line.  The 
sounds  of  Coquina  Grove — the  distant  honking  of  cars,  the  blatting  of  a 
radio,  the  footsteps — all  confused  themselves  into  a  dreamy  chorus  be- 
yond the  coconut  palms  of  the  drive. 
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There  was  excitement  at  his  left  hand.  A  big  Negro  dragged  up  his 
hand  line  with  a  flat,  snowy-bellied  creature  twisting  and  flopping  at 
the  end  of  it.  Tom's  heart  sank  a  little.  He  had  thought  of  catching  a 
fish  that  looked  like  a  fish,  and  not  like  a  wiggling  paper  platter. 

He  heard  the  dock  timbers  creaking.  The  white  man  was  moving 
closer,  jerking  his  pole  deftly  as  he  came. 

"What's  he  got?"  the  white  man  said.  "A  ray?" 

Tom  shook  his  head.  "Up  in  Indiana,  I  guess  we  wouldn't  call  that  a 
fish  at  all." 

The  man  was  plump  and  was  at  least  Tom's  age,  or  older.  His  soft, 
silvery  hair  was  well  trimmed;  he  wore  a  little  cloth  cap,  rusty  and 
stained;  his  shoes  were  rusty  and  stained  as  well.  His  old  white  trousers 
were  ragged  around  the  cuffs.  He  had  a  little  carpenter's  apron  tied  across 
his  middle  and  the  pockets  of  it  sagged  as  if  he  carried  nails  there. 

"No,"  the  man  said,  answering  his  own  question.  "It's  a  flounder. 
Nice  big  flounder  too." 

"Fit  to  eat?"  asked  Tom  McCracken  guardedly. 

"Nothing  better.  They're  hard  to  clean,  but  excellent  eating."  He 
glanced  at  Tom's  new  bright  pole  and  new  green  line,  and  then  he 
smiled  into  Tom's  face.  "Guess  you're  a  newcomer." 

The  stranger  bent  down,  still  holding  his  rod  aloft  with  his  right 
hand.  With  his  left  hand  he  opened  the  paper  in  which  Tom's  bait  was 
lying.  He  stood  erect  again,  and  his  face  was  grave.  "What  are  you  fish- 
ing for,  anyway?" 

Tom  felt  embarrassed.  "Just  for  whatever  comes  along." 

The  stranger  moved  away  from  him,  but  only  to  pick  up  a  can, 
which  he  brought  when  he  came  back  again.  There  were  little  critters 
in  the  can;  they  looked  something  like  craw-daddies. 

"Shrimp,"  the  man  said.  "I  don't  believe  you  can  catch  much  on 
liver.  I  guess  you  must  have  done  most  of  your  fishing  in  fresh  water. 
Help  yourself,  friend.  I've  got  plenty  of  shrimps." 

"Thanks,"  said  Tom.  But  he  kept  his  bait  in  the  water  until  the  man 
had  moved  away  from  him  again.  Then,  reluctantly,  he  swung  the 
bamboo  pole  and  pulled  up  his  line.  The  pulp  of  liver,  turned  white 
now,  was  untouched,  unnibbled.  He  took  it  off  the  hook  and  impaled 
one  of  the  shrimps  and  put  this  new  bait  into  the  bay.  A  few  moments 
later  he  felt  a  sturdy  tu§;  in  startled  glee  he  strained  as  the  pole  bent 
and  twisted.  The  pole  straightened  abruptly,  the  line  snapped  up  with- 
out its  hook.  Tom  McCracken  stood  breathing  hoarsely,  wondering  just 
what  had  happened. 

"That's  heavy  line,  friend,"  said  the  voice  beside  him.  "You  must 
have  had  something  pretty  big  on  there,  to  break  it  oft'  like  that." 
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Tom  blinked  into  the  calm,  tanned  face  of  the  fisherman  with  the 
carpenter's  apron. 

"Looks  to  me  like  he  bit  it  in  two,"  the  stranger  said.  "Didn't  you 
have  a  wire  leader  on  it?" 

"What?  Wire—" 

Without  replying,  the  other  man  began  to  crank  his  reel,  and  he 
brought  in  the  line  and  leaned  his  rod  against  the  rail.  "Here,  let  me 
fix  you  up."  He  slipped  a  hand  into  one  of  the  apron  pockets,  and  then 
suddenly  withdrew  the  hand  and  offered  it  to  Tom.  "My  name's  Aber- 
dale,"  he  said.  "Will  Aberdale.  I'm  from  Newburgh,  New  York,  origi- 
nally." 

Tom  shook  hands.  "McCracken,"  he  said.  "Thomas  H.  My  home's  in 
Kentwood,  Indiana.  I  mean  it  was." 

"Going  to  live  down  here  now?" 

Tom  said  that  he  guessed  so.  Mr.  Aberdale  was  tying  a  loop  in  the 
end  of  Tom's  line,  a  loop  about  six  inches  long.  He  brought  a  little  coil 
of  wire  and  a  piece  of  lead  from  one  of  his  apron  pockets  and  unwound 
it.  He  drew  the  line  through  a  swivel  and  curled  the  hook  and  wire 
through  the  loop. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "you  have  to  use  a  wire  leader  down  here.  Can't 
fish  without  one.  And  plenty  of  lead.  Of  course,  the  tide  isn't  moving 
much  now,  but  she'll  start  out  good  and  strong  in  another  few  min- 
utes, and  then  you'll  need  a  lot  of  weight  on  there.  Now  then,  Mc- 
Cracken, do  you  want  to  try  shrimp  again?  I've  got  some  cut  mullet 
here  too." 

"I'll  try  another  shrimp,  I  guess.  Be  glad  to  pay  you  for  them,"  Tom 
added. 

"Heck,"  said  Aberdale,  "I've  got  plenty." 

Will  Aberdale  baited  his  own  hook — with  a  piece  of  cut  mullet  this 
time — and  both  of  the  men  put  out  their  lines.  They  waited. 

"You  say  you're  going  to  live  down  here?" 

"We  just  rented  a  place  up  on  the  other  side  of  town.  Had  to  come 
down  here  on  account  of  my  wife's  sinus." 

"This'll  fix  her  up,"  prophesied  Aberdale.  "It  fixed  me  up,  and  I'm 
seventy-four." 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  "I'm  seventy.  Carrie's  sixty-eight." 

Mr.  Aberdale's  rod  danced  and  the  reel  squealed. 

He  began  to  crank  steadily,  though  for  a  time  his  line  still  went  out, 
jerking,  sawing,  no  matter  what  pressure  he  put  upon  it.  In  watching  the 
struggle,  Tom  forgot  his  own  line  until  a  sudden  wrench  nearly  tore  the 
pole  from  his  grasp. 

He  strained  furiously;  a  large  fish  was  twisting  and  fighting  on  the 
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end  of  his  line,  and  the  fish  hooked  by  Aberdale  was  leaping  from  the 
water  out  beyond. 

"Double-header!"  crowed  Aberdale.  "Bet  a  cigar  I  land  mine  first!" 

Tom  heard  himself  squalling,  "I'll  take  you  on  that,  mister!"  He  let 
the  rod  slide  back  through  his  hands.  The  slender  tip  was  arching  dan- 
gerously, but  at  last  he  managed  to  snatch  the  line.  He  began  to  draw 
it  up,  hand  over  hand,  and  he  could  see  a  slender  fish — it  didn't  look 
like  a  flounder,  it  didn't  look  like  a  crazy  paper  platter,  but  like  an 
honest-to-goodness  fish — he  could  see  it  flopping  and  swaying.  He 
dragged  it  over  the  rail.  The  fish  struck  the  dock  with  its  tail,  and  rose 
aloft,  slamming,  flipping.  Tom  pushed  it  toward  the  middle  of  the  wharf 
with  his  foot  and  then  turned  with  pulse  pounding.  Aberdale  was  just 
bringing  his  own  fish  over  the  rail.  A  long,  knife-like,  green-and-white 
monster  that  slapped  like  a  torpedo  when  it  struck  the  planks. 

Aberdale  grinned.  "Guess  I  lose  a  cigar.  Say,  that's  a  fine  redfish 
you've  got  there!" 

"Good  to  eat?" 

"None  better." 

"Well,  how  about  yours?" 

"Oh,  mine's  just  a  lady.  Ladyfish.  They're  not  good  to  eat,  but  we've 
got  five  cats  at  home  and  I'll  give  her  to  the  cats.  Well,  just  look  at  that 
redfish!  Here,  I've  got  a  knife,  and  I  don't  imagine  you've  got  a  fish 
knife  with  you.  Clean  him  right  now,  if  you  want  to." 

"I  kind  of  thought,"  said  Tom,  "I'd  like  to  have  Carrie  see  him 
first." 

"One  thing,"  said  Will  Aberdale.  "You'd  better  get  yourself  another 
rod  tomorrow." 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  had.  One  with  a  reel  and  all.  And  some  of  those  wire 
rigs  like  you  put  on  there." 

Aberdale  felt  in  the  pocket  of  his  coarse  shirt  and  brought  out  two 
cigars. 

They  puffed  their  cigars  and  stood  admiring  the  two  fish.  Aberdale 
said,  "Guess  I'll  move  along.  I've  been  out  here  quite  a  while,  and  my 
niece — she  lives  with  me — she  always  says  I  mustn't  stay  too  long  in 
the  sun." 

He  gathered  up  his  tackle  and  the  ladyfish,  and  lifted  three  other 
fish  which  he  had  caught  from  the  water.  He  had  them  dangling  on  a 
a  stringer. 

"Those  look  like  a  kind  of  trout  or  bass  or  something,"  said  Tom. 

"Nope,  these  are  snappers." 

"Good  to  eat?" 

"None  better.  Look  here,"  he  said,  "I  just  live  over  there  on  the  drive. 
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If  you're  not  going  to  fish  any  more,  whyn't  you  come  over  and  have 
a  glass  of  beer  before  you  go  home?" 

"Suits  me,"  said  Tom.  He  cut  off*  a  piece  of  fish  line  and  poked  it 
through  the  gill  and  mouth  of  the  redfish.  They  took  their  poles  and 
walked  slowly  along  the  dock. 

From  the  bayside  boulevard  they  turned  up  a  drive  that  curved 
beside  a  big  house  of  white  stucco.  Tom's  first  thought  was,  Why,  be 
doesn't  live  here.  He  ivorks  here.  He  looked  at  Aberdale  in  shabby  old 
trousers  and  carpenter's  apron. 

But  Aberdale  went  to  a  side  screen  door  and  held  it  open  for  Tom. 
When  they  were  inside,  a  Negro  in  a  white  coat  appeared.  Aberdale 
motioned  Tom  into  a  deep  chair.  Together  they  sat,  gazing  out  across 
the  bay. 

The  beer  was  brought  and  they  sipped  it  slowly. 

"I  suppose  you're  retired,  Tom,"  said  Aberdale,  "just  as  I  am." 

Tom  McCracken  said,  "Yes.  I  guess  you  might  say  I'm  retired."  His 
native  honesty  compelled  him  to  add,  "I'm  a  barber.  Been  a  barber  all 
my  life.  I  haven't  got  much  money,  but  my  children  have  done  pretty 
well,  and  they  kind  of  thought  we'd  be  better  off  down  here,  with 
Carrie's  sinus  and  all." 

"A  barber,"  repeated  Will  Aberdale.  "Well,  I  guess  we've  got  a  lot  in 
common,  Tom.  I  trimmed  people,  and  you  trimmed  people's  hair.  I  used 
to  be  a  banker,  myself." 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  at  Tom  and  then  they  both  laughed.  "But  the 
fact  is,"  the  retired  banker  said  more  seriously,  "that  we're  both  in  the 
same  boat.  We're  both  retired  on  our  investments.  I  invested  in  bonds 
and  you  invested  in — children.  I  guess  you've  got  the  better  of  me,  at 
that." 

Tom  McCracken  thought  for  a  time  and  felt  a  warmth  rise  within 
him.  The  sunlight  turned  golden  and  misty  before  his  eyes. 

He  set  his  empty  glass  aside  and  stood  up  and  squared  his  shoulders. 
"Kind  of  glad  you  put  it  that  way,"  he  heard  himself  saying.  "I  hadn't 
quite  thought  of  it  like  that  before.  About  retiring  on  an  investment, 
I  mean." 

"Pshaw,"  said  Aberdale.  "I  guess  maybe  you're  richer  than  I  am,  if 
you  only  knew  it!  It's  a  pretty  good  life,  though.  Fishing  and  every- 
thing." He  asked  eagerly,  "Want  to  go  fishing  again  tomorrow?  If  we 
take  our  lunch  out  on  the  wharf  around  noon,  we  can  catch  the  high 
tide.  And  maybe  catch  a  lot  of  reds." 

Tom  said,  "Suits  me.  I'll  get  myself  a  rod  and  reel." 

"Don't  forget  those  wire  leaders,  Tom,"  warned  Aberdale,  in  parting. 
"I'll  get  some  shrimp  down  here  at  the  bay  side." 
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"Well,"  said  Tom,  "111  get  the  other  bait  then.  I'll  stop  at  a  fish 
market  and  get  some  of  that  mullet  like  you  had.  I  certainly  am  much 
obliged  for  the  beer." 

When  he  reached  the  cottage  on  Palmetto  Court,  Carrie  was  flutter- 
ing delightedly  over  a  harvest  of  sea  shells.  She  had  two  cardboard 
boxes  full  of  them,  and  she  planned  to  send  them  to  her  grandchildren 
at  once.  She  thought  that  Tom's  redfish  was  more  than  the  two  of  them 
could  eat,  and  she  would  take  a  piece  of  it  over  to    Mrs.  Andrews. 

Tom  went  out  into  the  bright  little  kitchen  and  sniffed.  Carrie  had 
biscuits  in  the  oven.  They  smelled  just  the  way  they  used  to  smell  in 
Kentwood. 

He  wanted  to  turn  to  Carrie  now.  Foolishly  he  wished  to  drop  on  his 
knees  beside  her,  to  bury  his  face  in  the  sachet  smell  of  her  comfortable 
lap.  He  wanted  to  tell  her,  "Carrie,  I'm  an  awful  old  fool.  There  I  was, 
feeling  all  washed  up  and  no-good  and  no-account,  and  all  the  time  I 
didn't  realize  that  I  was  retired — that  I  was  a  rich  man,  comfortably 
retired  on  investments.  And —  Take  another  look  at  that  redfish  I 
caught,  Carrie!  . .  .  I've  got  a  new  friend;  name  of  Will  Aberdale,  from 
Newburgh,  New  York.  We  thought  maybe  we'd  go  fishing  tomorrow 
and  take  our  lunch." 

He  could  say  none  of  these  things,  although  he  wished  to.  But  he  did 
say,  "Well,  it  smells  to  me  like  you  got  the  hang  of  this  electric  oven 
all  right.  It  smells  real  promising." 

THIS  sort  of  thing  used  to  happen  all  the  time  down  in  Sarasota,  Florida.  I  have 
observed  it  often  and  perhaps  shall  observe  it  again,  when  peace  comes  and 
Sarasota  streets  are  filled  with  middle-aged  folks  again  instead  of  with  deter- 
mined young  boys  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

I  wrote  the  story  on  the  spot,  in  a  little  shack  near  the  bay  below  Osprey. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  didn't  subsidize  me  either,  but  after  all  I  wasn't 
writing  especially  for  the  glory  of  Florida. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  that  old  couples  go  shuffling  back  to  Indiana  or  Massa- 
chusetts, not  liking  Florida-  at  all;  but  most  of  them  stay.  The  west  coast  is 
kind  to  them. 
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WHEAR  HA'  YE  BEN,  MY  LADDIE? 


rrOh!  I  be?  ben  w?  Gordon's  men — 
Dinna  ye  hear  th'  bagpipes  play?" 
— Scottish  song. 

THE  first  kilted  Scotsman  whom  Sam  ever  met  was  Sir  Harry,  in  the 
days  before  he  was  Sir  Harry.  It  was  at  the  old  Classic-Imperial  Theater 
in  Detroit;  Sam  was  covering  a  lucrative  territory  which  his  firm  had 
recently  given  him  as  a  reward  for  shrewd  and  diligent  services. 

Sam  was  enjoying  a  free  evening  and  he  had  gone  over  to  call  on  a 
boyhood  friend  named  Hillman,  who  was  manager  of  the  Classic- 
Imperial.  It  would  be  good  to  see  Hillman;  Sam  would  possibly  receive 
a  complimentary  seat  in  the  orchestra;  from  both  lines  of  his  ancestry 
Sammy  had  inherited  strong  reluctance  to  pay  for  a  seat  if,  with  all 
dignity,  he  might  have  one  free. 

The  minstrel's  full-length  pictures  were  leaning  against  the  theater 
facade,  and  Sam  paused  to  admire  them.  He  had  never  heard  Harry 
sing;  of  course  he  knew  Harry's  phonograph  records.  Once  in  Hillman's 
office,  Sam  had  expressed  anticipated  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  hearing 
the  great  performer. 

"Sure,"  said  Hillman.  "He's  been  playing  all  week,  Sam.  He's  been 
packing  'em  in.  You  want  to  go  back  and  meet  him?" 

The  delighted  Sammy  was  escorted  backstage  and  Mr.  Hillman  intro- 
duced him  to  the  great  man.  For  a  few  moments  Sam,  usually  glib  and 
self-possessed,  was  stricken  dumb  by  his  proximity  to  greatness. 

Harry  wore  a  gay  little  jacket  with  ornate  buttons  on  the  sleeves,  and 
a  heavy  pleated  kilt.  He  had  a  leather  sporran  with  silver  on  the  front, 
and  his  famous  Balmoral  cap  with  dice  and  feathers.  Sam's  eyes  devoured 
Harry  greedily;  amazingly  he  was  thrilled  by  Harry's  huge  head,  his 
coal-miner's  shoulders,  his  solid  knees  and  the  little  dagger  with  gleam- 
ing hilt  which  was  thrust  into  his  plaid  stocking. 

Harry  Lauder  beamed,  and  chatted  with  Hillman  about  the  house,  and 
the  hotels  in  Detroit  and  their  prices;  he  was  wholly  affable.  Presently 
Sam  plucked  up  courage  to  tell  Harry  Lauder  that  his  own  mother  was 
a  Davidson. 
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"Of  that,  laddie,"  said  Harry,  "there  can  be  no  doubt!"  and  he  led 
off  a  series  of  chuckles  in  which  Hillman  joined. 

"No,"  said  Sam,  "I  mean  she  was  Scotch." 

"Scottish  is  the  worrd,  laddie.  She  was  a  Scottish  lady?" 

"All  right,"  said  Sam,  "You  understand,  I  was  raised  an  orphan  by 
some  folks  in  New  York,  you  understand;  but  my  mother  was  Scotch." 
And  when  Harry  looked  at  him  frosty-eyed,  Sam  corrected  himself 
hurriedly  and  said,  "Scottish." 

He  told  Harry  more,  before  the  minstrel  went  on  stage.  Sam  said  that 
his  Grandfather  Davidson  kept  a  grocery  store,  and  his  mother  clerked 
there;  Sam's  father  had  a  tiny  tailor  shop  across  the  street  and  he  used 
to  buy  food  at  Davidson's  grocery.  He  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Davidson, 
and  married  her,  and  was  promptly  run  over  by  a  coal  wagon.  A  few 
months  later  Sam's  mother  died  when  Sammy  was  born;  so  that  made 
him  an  orphan  and  he  was  raised  by  some  good  people  named  Frank. 
But  he  was  always  proud  that  his  mother  had  been  Scotch.  Scottish. 

"Aye,"  said  Harry  Lauder.  "A  fine  family,  a  fine  Highland  family, 
the  Davidsons."  Then  he  spoke  in  "braid  Scots"  as  was  his  bounden 
intent  so  often.  "Ye  ha'  nae  mony  Hielan'  Davidsons  i'  America." 

His  speech  was  incomprehensible  to  Sam. 

"Not  many  Davidsons,"  Harry  Lauder  translated,  and  the  bagpipes 
began  to  moan  and  he  went  on  stage. 

Sammy  was  led  around  to  the  front;  he  came  down  and  sat  in  the 
orchestra — in  a  free  seat,  surely  enough.  He  contemplated  Harry  Lauder 
with  blissful  awe;  his  senses  swam  confused  amid  the  droning  of  the 
pipes. 

He  had  heard  bagpipes  before — he  did  not  know  just  when — in 
vaudeville,  no  doubt.  He  had  heard  the  pipes,  but  he  had  never  been 
aware  of  them.  Now  it  seemed  that  a  warlike  Highland  spirit,  for 
twenty-odd  years  buried  within  his  slim,  swarthy  body,  came  burningly 
alive.  He  pounded  his  feet  upon  the  floor,  he  breathed  heavily,  his  eyes 
were  wild;  people  in  nearby  seats  turned  to  look  at  him  with  curiosity 
and  annoyance. 

When  the  entertainment  was  over  he  brazenly  deserted  Hillman,  who 
had  wanted  to  go  for  a  late  beer  and  sausages  at  a  swell  place  called 
Louie's.  Sam  took  his  post  in  the  alley  and  watched  the  stage  door.  At 
last  he  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  Harry  Lauder,  still  wearing  his  kilt 
and  a  gray  raincoat,  too,  walking  bandy-legged  up  the  alley  and  out  of 
Sammy's  life  for  that  season. 

But  never  out  of  Sammy's  memory  nor  out  of  his  affections.  Sam 
swung  down  the  street  toward  his  hotel;  now  he  was  a  Highlander;  he 
imagined  that  the  pipes  were  crying  ahead  and  behind  and  all  around 
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him.  He  squared  his  shoulders  and  tried  to  walk  like  a  majestic  piper. 
He  imagined  that  his  new  button  shoes  were  buckled  brogans.  He 
looked  down  at  the  swishing  hem  of  his  topcoat  and  wondered  what  it 
would  be  like  to  wear  the  kilt. 

In  his  mind,  Sammy  said,  "wear  kilts,"  but  soon  he  learned  the  in- 
correctness of  the  term.  He  began  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  Scotland 
in  general,  and  his  ancestral  Davidsons  in  particular. 

In  bookstores  of  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  he  bought  books 
about  Scotland.  Some  of  them  were  prissy,  trivial  travel  books,  written 
by  prissy,  trivial  old  ladies  in  petticoats  and  in  trousers  alike,  who  went 
into  peeping  ecstasies  over  the  Trossachs  and  Stirling.  Some  were  wordy 
histories  which  required  a  scholarly  background  for  their  proper  inter- 
pretation, and  this  background  Sammy  did  not  as  yet  possess.  Rapidly, 
enthusiastically,  he  began  to  acquire  it. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  men  in  his  firm  were  calling  him  "Scotty" 
and  hooting  his  mania.  After  all  these  years  of  bourbon,  they  said,  it 
was  amazing  to  see  Sam  buying  Scotch,  because  Scotch  was  expensive. 
But  Sam  declared  that  the  smoky  barley  taste  was  infinitely  preferable; 
no  gentleman  of  Highland  blood  could  swallow  a  whisky  made  from 
corn. 

The  music  of  the  pipes  he  drank  voraciously.  He  haunted  side-street 
variety  houses  where,  not  so  frequently  as  Sam  could  have  wished,  bag- 
pipers played  their  vaudeville  turns. 

It  might  have  been  suspected  that  his  work  as  a  salesman  of  tailors' 
trimmings  and  imported  fabrics  would  suffer,  as  a  result  of  the  Scottish 
obsession  which  now  ruled  Sam's  life.  But  this  did  not  happen  to  be  the 
case.  He  became  an  authority  on  tweeds,  and  he  could  discuss  the  process 
of  tweed  manufacture  with  infectious  delight.  His  employers  took  away 
his  line  of  trimmings,  and  put  him  on  tweeds  exclusively.  The  first 
month  after  this  happened  he  made  an  extra  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
dollars  in  commissions,  and  some  of  that  amount  he  contributed  to  the 
passion  which  had  become  his  private  and  public  religion. 

In  the  Madison  Avenue  hotel  which  Sam  called  home,  in  New  York, 
he  plastered  the  walls  with  colored  prints  or  stained  steel  engravings 
found  in  secondhand  shops.  There  ruled  Walter  Scott,  Bobby  Burns,  The 
Meeting  of  Burns  and  Scott,  The  Highlanders'  Assault  on  Gibraltar,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  Entrance  Into  Lucknow,  The  Young  Pretender's 
Entrance  Into  Edinburgh,  The  Parting  of  Burns  and  Highland  Mary, 
The  Parting  of  Prince  Charlie  and  Flora  MacDonald,  The  Twa  Brigs  of 
Ayr.  And,  of  course,  a  photograph  of  Harry  Lauder — which,  after 
difficulty,  Sammy  managed  to  have  signed  by  the  minstrel  when  Harry 
returned  for  his  next  farewell  tour. 
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No  longer,  rocking  through  the  hinterland  in  smoking  compartments, 
did  he  trade  Jewish  and  Irish  stories  with  the  other  boys.  He  told  Scotch 
jokes  only,  but  with  a  "braid  Scots"  accent  which  kept  most  of  his 
hearers  from  understanding  them.  Since  people  did  not  appreciate  his 
jokes,  Sammy  retired  more  and  more  from  talkative  crowds  in  the 
smokers  and  rode  alone,  reading. 

He  learned  the  complicated  and  sanguinary  history  of  battles  in 
Sutherland  or  Perth  which  he  had  never  heard  of  before,  and  which  most 
of  his  fellow  Americans  had  never  heard  of  either.  He  began  to  learn 
pipe  tunes.  This  music,  no  longer  an  uncertain  moan  of  the  drones  and 
a  whining  spasm  from  the  chanters,  separated  itself  logically  into  clan 
record  and  regimental  movement.  It  became  specifically:  Cock  o'  the 
North,  The  Seventy-fourth  Highlanders'  Farewell  to  Edinburgh,  Blue 
Bonnets  Over  the  Border,  The  Barren  Rocks  of  Aden,  and  scores  of 
other  reels,  pibrochs,  strathspeys. 

Well  aware  that  he  and  his  muscular  enthusiasm  would  go  down  to 
the  dust  as  millions  of  valiant  clansmen  had  gone  before  them,  Sammy 
did  not  neglect  the  coronachs.  These  were  the  dirges.  These  were  the 
most  moving,  the  most  tender  and  compelling  of  all.  They  were  the 
tunes  that  cried  along  misty  roads  when  coffins  lay  beneath  the  Union 
Jack  on  gun  carriages,  when  officers  paced  slowly  with  their  arms  re- 
versed, when  drums  were  dulled  and  muted  by  death  and  the  rain. 

As  a  saint  of  old  wrestled  with  an  outlandish  opponent,  so  Sammy 
wrestled  with  the  distraction  of  his  common  life  and  ambitions,  one 
August  night  in  a  Toronto  hotel  room. 

He  had  heard  the  thud  of  leather  feet  slamming  the  pavement  all 
through  the  previous  afternoon  and  part  of  the  previous  evening.  The 
braying  of  pipes  haunted  his  dreams;  occasionally  Sam  got  up  in  his 
nightshirt  and  sat  on  the  window  ledge,  face  pressed  against  the  dirty 
screen. 

If  Sam  kept  on,  the  way  he  had  been  going,  he  would  certainly  clear 
six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  in  this  year.  Six  or  seven  thousand  dollars 
are  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  when  you  know  the  value  and  importance  of 
money — when,  within  your  personal  recollection,  you  have  endured  in- 
convenience or  pain  for  the  lack  of  it.  Sammy  envisaged  the  astonish- 
ment— even  consternation — which  would  prevail  in  New  York  if  the 
sales  manager  learned  that  Sam's  madness  had  ruined  a  promising  busi- 
ness career. 

It  was  well  enough  to  think  about  the  firm.  But,  he  kept  feeling,  it 
was  more  important  to  think  about  the  Davidsons. 
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He  fetched  them  out  of  Kinrara's  history.  "The  Davidsons,  styled  of 
Invernahaven,  in  Badenoch,  were .  . .  originally  a  branch  of  the  Com- 
yns."  So  they  were;  and  then  came  Donald  Du  who  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Mackintoshes,  and  then  came  internecine  feuds  within  the.  Clan 
Chattan.  Sammy  could  count  the  dead  at  Invernahaven  and  the  dead  at 
the  North  Inch;  and  he  could  pile  them  with  the  dead  of  other  Scottish 
families  of  other  wars,  tribal  and  international  alike.  He  could  feel  that 
he  should  be  numbered  among  them. 

It  seemed  silly  that  Toronto  could  be  the  steppingstone.  He  had  always 
thought  of  Toronto  as  a  place  where  he  liked  to  eat  chicken  and  dump- 
lings at  Fisher's  Restaurant;  a  place  where  he  sold  certain  American 
goods  to  Curtis  &  Mulvaney;  a  place  where  sometimes  he  met  Mr.  Pryor, 
of  his  firm's  importing  department,  in  a  noisy  and  profitless  game  of 
poker  with  Mr.  Pryor's  friends.  He  had  never  thought  of  Toronto  as  the 
gateway  to  the  Highland  wars,  as  the  gateway  to  any  wars  whatsoever. 
Haggard  above  the  breakfast  counter,  Sammy  decided  that  Toronto  was 
the  gateway,  and  a  thousand  dead  Davidsons  were  compelling  him  to 
walk  through  it. 

Late  that  forenoon  he  closed  his  order  books  and  put  rubber  bands 
around  them,  in  the  office  of  Curtis  &  Mulvaney.  He  told  the  younger 
Mr.  Curtis,  "You  understand,  I've  written  my  last  order  for  a  while," 
and  left  the  younger  Mr.  Curtis  gaping. 

Shortly  thereafter  Sam  was  standing  in  front  of  a  folding  table  in  a 
barren  armory — a  long  room,  filled  with  the  hollow  voices  and  whistles 
of  young  men.  He  was  looking  alternately  into  an  officer's  small  black 
eyes  and  onto  the  pink  bald  top  of  that  officer's  head. 

"Name?" 

Sammy  told  him. 

The  officer  smiled.  "Are  you  sure  you're  not  joining  up  with  the 
wrong  outfit,  my  lad?" 

"Aren't  you  recruiting  for  the  Forty-eighth  Highlanders?" 

"That's  right." 

"Then  this  is  the  outfit  for  me,"  said  Sam.  "My  mother  was  a  David- 
son." 

"Are  you  a  Canadian?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  lied  Sam. 

"Born  where?" 

Sammy  told  a  prodigious  lie  about  being  born  in  Vancouver;  after- 
ward he  was  worried  about  that,  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  Van- 
couver was  a  city  in  the  United  States.  But  the  recruiting  officer  wrote 
it  down  without  a  murmur.  Sam  was  sent  in  to  be  poked  at  and  punched 
by  the  doctors. 
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When  they  issued  him  his  first  uniform,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  quiet 
delirium  akin  to  drunkenness.  True,  he  felt  that  he  should  be  wearing 
the  soft  green  tartan  of  the  Davidsons.  But  this  red-and-black  marvel 
which  draped  his  thighs  was  woolen  plaid;  it  was  a  kilt;  he  had  only 
dreamed  of  kilts,  he  had  never  thought  that  he  might  actually  wear  one. 

Sam  turned  himself  out  for  every  parade  and  inspection  like  a  toy 
soldier,  a  candy  soldier  on  a  Christmas  tree.  The  brass  of  his  buttons  hurt 
the  sergeants'  eyes,  his  bonnet  tails  were  as  thin  and  flat  as  black  paper. 
The  buckles  of  his  equipment  looked  like  jewelry;  and  he  mourned  the 
dull  rain  of  August  twenty-ninth,  for  the  regiment  had  to  go  off  to 
Long  Branch  without  a  color  flying. 

By  no  means  were  they  all  Scotsmen  in  the  Forty-eighth  Highlanders 
— though  most  of  the  officers  were  Scots,  and  Sam  rejoiced  especially 
that  the  colonel's  name  was  Currie.  There  were  some  Irish,  some  Nor- 
wegians, a  few  Englishmen;  more  of  the  war-trained  English  had  gone 
out  with  the  Pats,  and  were  in  France  and  in  action  before  the  Forty- 
eighth  Highlanders  ever  waded  off  Salisbury  Plain.  There  was  one  soldier 
who  looked  like  a  Greek.  There  were  men  with  Scottish  names  whose 
features  and  patois  were  decidedly  French-Canadian.  But  the  regiment 
had  more  fun  with  Sam  than  with  any  of  them. 

They  made  rich  whimsy  out  of  Sam's  every  excitement.  They  asked 
him  about  the  price  of  goods  in  Vancouver,  and  whether  the  goods  were 
good  goods.  But  they  found  themselves  admiring  him  more  all  the  time, 
and  Sammy  found  himself  loving  the  whole  battalion.  Even  when  they 
burned  the  pay  show  at  Valcartier,  and  one  riotous  comrade  carried  his 
celebration  into  quarters  on  his  return,  and  said  things  about  Sammy's 
ancestry  which  he  thought  were  witty — even  with  a  black  eye  and  torn 
knuckles  and  a  sore  jaw  and  a  confinement  staring  him  in  the  face,  Sam 
still  adored  the  battalion. 

He^  didn't  care  what  they  called  the  battalion  at  Dominion  head- 
quarters, or  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  War.  They  might  call  it 
the  Fifteenth  Battalion,  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  C.  E.  F.  But  it 
was  only  one  thing  to  Sammy:  it  was  the  Forty-eighth  Highlanders,  and 
of  these  words  the  last  was  the  most  important. 

Though  soon  a  dowdy  khaki  apron  supplanted  the  scarlet  and  black 
of  the  tartan  kilt,  though  the  sporran  became  only  a  pocket,  though  the 
mud  demanded  rubber  boots  instead  of  the  gaudy  leg  gear  which  the 
soldiers  had  worn  before — though  France  cried  out  her  eyes  about  the 
First  Canadian  Division,  Sammy  could  only  laugh  in  his  heart.  At  last, 
he  cried,  a  bold,  bright  Davidson  had  climbed  from  foreign  slumber  and 
Was  marching  behind  the  pipes  once  more. 

Neuve-Chapelle  disappointed  Sam  considerably.  He  had  wanted   to 
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stand  knee-deep  in  heather,  target  on  arm,  claymore  in  hand,  striking 
against  the  hated  invader  who  had  fired  his  cottage  thatch.  Instead,  it 
seemed  that  the  people  of  Flanders  regarded  him  as  much  an  invader 
as  they  did  the  Germans.  There  were  no  rocky  eminences  on  which  to 
burn  the  fiery  crosses  Sam's  spirit  longed  to  kindle.  If  there  grew  heather 
in  France,  it  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  around  Neuve-Chapelle. 

All  he  could  remember  of  Neuve-Chapelle,  at  long  last,  was  a  tall 
Michigander  who  bent  in  the  litter  with  the  wafer  of  a  precious  Ameri- 
can tobacco  sack  dangling  from  his  pocket.  He  was  saying,  over  and 
over,  "Some  days  you  can't  lay  up  a  cent.  No,  sir,  some  days  you  can't 
lay  up  a  cent!"  As  a  rallying  cry,  that  might  have  done  very  well  for  a 
man  from  Michigan;  it  was  fair  insult  to  one  of  the  Davidsons,  styled  of 
Invernahaven,  in  Badenoch. 

St.  Julien  appeared  as  more  of  a  battle,  more  the  way  a  battle  should 
be,  until  the  gas  messed  things  up.  The  black-faced  men  in  torn  breeches 
who  came  stumbling  and  coughing  across  the  beets  would  never  have 
been  permitted  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  battle  of  North  Inch. 
Still,  the  Forty-eighth  Highlanders  were  fighting  hard;  so  was  the  entire 
Third  Brigade;  so  were  other  Canadian  brigades  alongside. 

Sammy  had  run  until  he  was  as  dark  in  the  face  as  the  miserable 
Turcos.  He  had  fired  exactly  seventeen  rounds  into  the  close  ranks  of 
helmeted  people  who  pressed  before  him,  when  somebody  swung  a  board 
and  struck  him  smartly  on  the  thigh. 

The  impact  sent  him  tumbling  over  the  edge  of  the  manure  pile  where 
he  had  been  warring,  and  he  looked  up  in  fury  to  see  what  traitor  among 
his  companions  could  possibly  have  swatted  him  with  a  board.  But  it 
was  not  a  board;  it  was  a  metal-jacketed  bullet  which  had  made  hay  out 
of  his  upper  right  femur,  and  that  was  not  the  way  bullets  were  sup- 
posed to  feel.  They  were  supposed  to  feel  like  red-hot  pokers  or  stabs  of 
steel;  Sam  had  read  about  them  often  enough.  He  had  not  read  that 
they  felt  like  somebody  hitting  you  with  a  board. 

With  which  summary  dispatch,  Sam  was  retired  from  active  warfare 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Fifteenth  Battalion,  Third  Brigade,  First  Division, 
C.  E.  F.  For  the  next  twenty-five  years,  despite  all  surgery,  his  femur 
corroded  within  his  thigh. 

When  he  crutched  back  to  work  in  New  York  in  19 17,  he  wore  upon 
his  lapel  a  disk  as  resplendent  as  a  new  quarter  dollar.  It  bore  a  British 
shield  and  the  words,  FOR  SERVICE  AT  THE  FRONT  C.  E.  F. 

But  in  his  pocket  he  carried  the  badge  of  the  Forty-eighth  Highland- 
ers— complete  with  its  numeral,  its  brass,  its  angry  little  falcon  cock,  its 
buckled  belt  with  the  delightful  Gaelic  inscription:  "Dileas  gu  bratb." 
That  was  just  as  good  a  rallying  cry  as  anything  else,  when  you  got  down 
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to  it.  People  told  Sam  that  most  assuredly  he  had  done  his  bit,  but  it 
didn't  seem  like  a  very  large  bit  to  him. 

He  kept  his  battalion  badge  in  the  pocket  of  whichever  tweed  suit  he 
wore.  He  turned  it  over  frequently,  as  an  especial  petition  for  good  luck. 
He  must  have  turned  it  over  the  day  he  limped  into  the  office  of  Apgar 
Brothers,  in  Philadelphia,  and  saw  Miss  Jennie  at  the  switchboard. 

They  were  married  late  in  November  of  191 8,  after  Jennie  had  cried 
upon  Sam's  shoulder.  This  happened  during  Sam's  seventh  trip  to 
Philadelphia,  in  the  time  of  his  life  which  may  be  labeled  A.J.,  or,  in 
other  words,  After  Jennie.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  their  ninth  dinner 
together. 

Early  during  their  friendship  Sam  had  talked  affectionately  about  Scot- 
land. Jennie  said  that  she  had  often  wanted  to  see  the  Highlands;  she 
wondered  whether  they  were  higher  than  the  Catskills,  where  once  she 
had  vacationed. 

"Ben  Nevis,"  said  Sammy  in  his  authority,  "is  the  great  monarch  of 
Scottish  mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  forty-four  hundred  and  six  feet, 
and  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  Gaelic  words  meaning  the  'cloud-kiss- 
ing hill.' " 

Jennie  said,  "I  think  it's  simply  wonderful,  Sam,  the  way  you  know 
all  about  Scotland." 

Sam  shrugged.  "That's  what  it  said  in  a  book,"  he  admitted.  "I 
haven't   ever   yet   been   to   Ben   Nevis." 

"Maybe  you'll  go  sometime." 

"I  ask  you,  how  can  I  go  to  Scotland  while  the  war  is  going  on,  and 
maybe  get  myself  torpedoed?  I  went  over  once  and  I  came  back  all 
right;  I  don't  want  to  crowd  my  luck,  Jennie." 

"Couldn't  you  go  to  Scotland  while  you  were  in  the  war?" 

He  explained,  "Some  of  them  went  when  we  were  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
but  I  couldn't  get  leave  then." 

He  could  have  told  her  more.  He  could  have  told  her  that  his  dreams 
were  nightly  redolent  of  heather,  that,  waking  or  sleeping,  he  heard  the 
pipes.  But  he  told  her  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

He  was  tired  and  lame.  He  had  worked  like  a  slave  since  re-entering 
civil  life;  those  were  the  piping  times  of  war,  with  no  pun  suggesting 
itself  when  Sam  looked  at  his  little  bankbook.  His  employers  urged  him, 
much  against  their  own  financial  interest,  to  take  an  extended  rest.  But 
there  was  no  place  he  wished  to  go  except  to  Scotland,  and  too  many 
difficulties  attended  such  an  adventure. 

Therefore,  no  one  celebrated  the  Armistice  more  fervently  than  Sam, 
and  some  ten  days  afterward  he  staged  a  second  and  quieter  celebration 
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with  Jennie,  when  business  took  him  to  Philadelphia.  Then  it  was  that 
he  told  her  that  he  was  going  to  Scotland;  then  it  was  that  she  burst  into 
tears.  Two  weeks  later  found  them  married,  bedded  snugly  in  a  B-deck 
stateroom,  feeling  their  way  through  fog  along  the  Newfoundland 
Banks. 

They  landed  at  Plymouth.  Sam  wore  his  Forty-eighth  Highlanders' 
badge  on  his  overcoat,  and  was  teased  about  it  by  tired,  thin-faced  boys 
who  crowded  their  second-class  carriage  on  the  way  up  to  London. 
Forthwith  he  bought  himself  some  medal  ribbons. 

He  wanted  to  be  orthodox  or  nothing.  He  went  around  with  the  red- 
white-and-blue  of  the  191 5  Star,  and  the  blue-white-black-and-orange 
of  the  General  Service  ribbon  gay  upon  his  breast  pocket.  Jennie  thrilled 
with  pride.  When  later  Sam  added  the  prismatic  glories  of  the  Victory 
ribbon  she  told  him  that,  like  Joseph  in  olden  days,  he  wore  a  coat  of 
many  colors. 

They  went  from  London  to  Edinburgh  by  night  train,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  next  morning  Sam  was  stumbling  through  the  cold  keep  and 
passages  of  the  Castle  in  a  kind  of  drooling  daze.  He  stood  with  Jennie 
on  Princes  Street  that  afternoon  and  watched  a  funeral  procession  pass. 
A  body  was  being  fetched  home  from  France.  Yes,  the  British  flag 
swaddled  the  coffin;  yes,  the  attendant  officers  wore  crape  and  carried 
their  arms  reversed;  ghosts  walked  with  the  sorrowing  pipers  and  led 
them  in  the  wailing  threnody,  My  Home.  Sam  was  crying;  Jennie  had 
never  seen  him  do  that  before.  She  slipped  her  hand  into  his;  he  put  the 
print  of  his  bones  upon  her  flesh. 

They  did  not  return  to  the  United  States  for  nearly  four  years,  and 
when  they  w^ent,  it  was  only  for  a  visit,  and  they  stayed  only  two 
months.  They  took  their  small  son  with  them,  of  course,  and  Sam  in- 
sisted upon  the  boy's  wearing  Highland  dress  complete  to  the  very  shoe 
buckles. 

Sam  had  wanted  to  buy  a  house  far  up  in  the  Grampians  and  a  little 
business  of  some  kind  there  as  well,  but  Jennie  balked  at  that.  Their  son 
would  need  to  have  the  advantages  of  a  city  close  at  hand,  she  con- 
tended; Sam  never  guessed  how  well  Jennie  herself  loved  the  grumble  of 
traffic. 

So  they  settled  in  Fife,  on  a  road  northwest  of  Cowdenbeath,  in  a 
village  called  Dunbayne.  There  Sam  bought  a  small  hotel  with  the 
money  he  had  saved  in  the  United  States;  there  eventually  he  acquired 
the  license  to  operate  a  public  house  which  he  named  Sam's  Rest.  There, 
in  due  season,  American  tourists  marveled  at  his  "braid  Scots' "  accent, 
and  at  the  philabeg  of  Davidson  tartan  which  brushed  his  knobby  knees. 
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The  little  boy  was  named  Isaac;  that  had  been  his  paternal  grand- 
father's name,  but  Sam's  researches  taught  him  that  also  many  of  the 
Davidsons  had  been  named  Isaac.  It  seemed  the  only  name  wholly 
appropriate,  when  you  considered  the  circumstances. 

His  Scottish  neighbors  were  incredulous  and  amused  when  Sam  and 
Jennie  first  settled  in  Dunbayne.  Still,  the  newcomers  encountered  little 
downright  hostility;  only  the  suspicion  invariably  accorded  visiting 
Americans.  As  years  went  on  and  as  their  child,  born  in  the  village, 
grew  older,  Sam's  family  took  a  respectable  and  respected  place  in  the 
community. 

Sometimes  the  natives  found  Sam's  Highland  mania  a  little  hard  to 
take.  There  was  a  redheaded  plumber  named  Forrester,  who  became 
annoyed  one  evening  at  Sam's  persistent  rendition  of  a  historic  High- 
land chant  in  pidgin  Gaelic.  Forrester  arose,  broke  his  ale  glass  against 
the  stove  and  bellowed,  "I  can  bear  no  more  of  this  man!  He's  but  an 
imitation  Scotsman!" 

The  room  exploded  with  noise  and  struggling  figures,  as  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  group  became  necessary  to  restrain  Sam,  who  tried  to  fly  at 
Forrester  with  a  loaded  bottle,  shrilling  meanwhile  the  war  cry  of  the 
Mackintoshes. 

Sam  declared,  when  capable  of  coherent  speech,  that  Forrester's  re- 
mark had  been  a  slander  against  his  mother;  she  was  as  pure  a  Davidson 
as  David  Du  himself;  and  with  this  statement  the  neighbors  concurred. 
They  invited  Mr.  Forrester  to  apologize.  He  did  so  in  due  season,  hand- 
somely, and  he  and  Sam  were  fast  friends  from  that  time  forth. 

Indeed  Forrester's  uncle,  a  middle-aged  and  disheveled  inebriate  named 
John  Cameron,  became  factotum  and  handy  man  at  Sam's  Rest.  Old 
John  built  fires,  carried  wood,  made  beds  and  scrubbed  floors  with 
moderate  efficiency,  but  never  forgot  that  for  nine  glorious  years  he  had 
piped  with  the  Gordon  Highlanders.  He  told  young  Isaac,  Sam's  son, 
the  most  fantastic  tales  of  his  military  wanderings. 

John  Cameron  owned  a  pair  of  pipes  still,  and  on  pleasant  summer 
evenings  the  screech  of  Cock  o'  the  North,  My  Huntly  Br  aw,  or  the 
livelier  notes  of  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch  would  come  wheedling 
through  the  Dunbayne  street.  Men  might  chuckle,  down  at  the  butcher's 
shop,  about  the  fervent  antics  of  him  whom  they  called  "the  American 
Scotsman."  But  Sam's  family  and  Old  John  himself  took  the  pipe  music 
very  seriously.  And  when  little  Isaac  was  grown  tall  enough  to  send  to 
a  better  school,  they  counted  their  shillings  happily  and  sent  him  to 
Edinburgh,  where  each  day  he  might  see  the  Castle  walls  frozen  against 
gray  sky.  On  occasion,  there,  he  might  watch  the  changing  of  the  guard; 
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the  spots  of  the  drummer's  leopard  skin  would  be  no  foreign  spots  before 
his  eyes. 

When  the  family  went  on  holiday — that  was  all  too  seldom,  with 
Isaac's  education  costing  them  down  to  the  last  scraped  three-penny  bit 
— they  headed  north,  always  north,  in  their  old  Morris  car.  Sam  would 
arouse  Jennie  at  the  crack  of  dawn  with 

Bonnie  lassie,  will  ye  go 
To  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy? 

and  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  song,  Jennie  was  never  reluctant  to  "let 
fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee."  She  would  join  the  excursion  and  ex- 
claim about  the  rocks  and  foam  when  they  crossed  the  river  at  Rumbling 
Bridge.  Long  hours  later,  with  the  heather-tufted  slopes  of  the  Middle 
Almond  and  Strath  Bran  behind  them,  the  three  would  come  jolting 
down  the  long  hill  into  Aberfeldy.  There  they  feasted  at  last  amid  beauty 
which  somehow  they  felt  that  Bobby  Burns  had  preserved  for  them 
alone. 

Once  they  took  old  John  Cameron  with  them — he  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  visit  Killiecrankie.  They  rattled  on  through  Pitlochry;  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  pass,  with  the  River  Garry  trickling  clean  and  the 
black-faced  sheep  astonished,  Old  John  mounted  a  rock  and  played  The 
Battle  of  Killiecrankie.  His  pipes  were  never  more  humming,  never  more 
kindly  tuned. 

Sam  stood  listening,  resting  his  weight  on  the  left  leg,  which  was  less 
sore  and  aching  than  the  right,  with  his  arm  around  his  son's  shoulders. 
He  knew  that  Isaac  was  growing  taller  and  taller.  He  was  a  braw  laddie; 
it  was  well  enough  for  him  to  plan  to  study  pharmacy  in  Edinburgh,  as 
he  wished,  but  it  was  time  to  be  thinking  about  his  regiment. 

Commissions  in  line  regiments,  in  famous  regiments  like  the  Black 
Watch  or  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  are  not  readily  obtain- 
able for  youths  of  Isaac's  situation.  But  there  should  be  a  chance  for  him 
in  the  Blue  Bonnets.  In  the  United  States  they  would  have  called  the 
Blue  Bonnets  a  National  Guard  outfit;  but  the  modern  organization 
stemmed  from  the  famous  parent  regiment  of  the  same  name.  The  deeds 
of  His  Majesty's  Blue  Bonnets  had  been  sung  in  legend  and  in  whisky 
advertisements  for  many  years.  Quebec,  Ticonderoga,  Malta,  Balaclava, 
Khyber,  Ladysmith,  Mons,  Ypres,  Loos,  the  Somme — both  Sommes,  191 6 
and  191 8:  all  these  battle  honors  might  have  been  flaunted  from  the 
colors  of  the  Blue  Bonnets,  had  they  cared  to  stretch  a*  few  historical 
points  and  paint  them  there. 
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There  was  O.  T.  C.  training  available  to  young  Isaac  in  Edinburgh. 
The  then  colonel  of  the  Blue  Bonnets  who  was  a  genial  fatty  named 
Mulross,  who  came  often  to  Sam's  public  room  because  he  liked  the  kind 
of  ale  Sam  served  and  because  Colonel  Mulross,  like  Sam  himself,  had 
fought  at  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  though  not  with  the  Canadians. 

As  for  Sam  himself,  when  talk  got  around  to  the  war,  he  never  said, 
"I  was  with  a  Canadian  battalion."  Instead  he  said,  "I  was  with  the 
Forty-eighth  Highlanders."  Which  puzzled  certain  military-minded 
Scotsmen  no  end. 

Isaac  secured  his  commission  in  the  winter  of  1938-39,  and  it  hap- 
pened to  be  Burns'  Night  when  the  news  reached  Dunbayne.  Tradition- 
ally there  was  plenty  of  haggis  eaten  and  whisky  served;  a  generous 
open  house  was  kept  at  Sam's  Rest.  But  whisky  flowed  like  the  tides  of 
the  Forth,  on  this  night  of  nights.  Not  since  John  Cameron,  in  an 
extremely  elevated  condition,  won  piping  honors  at  the  Inverkeithing 
games,  five  years  earlier,  had  Sam  allowed  himself  and  his  friends  the 
luxury  of  such  dissipation. 

Sam  was  dragged  to  bed  at  last  by  the  embarrassed  Jennie.  He  mum- 
bled Gaelic  words,  words  of  thanksgiving,  while  she  was  undressing  him. 

In  the  blackest  silence  before  dawn,  Sam  awoke  with  throbbing  head 
and  parched  throat.  His  mind  had  sharpened  once  more;  he  had  his  wits 
and  he  used  them  enough  to  go  for  a  glass  of  water.  When  he  padded 
back  through  the  cold,  he  snuggled  warmly  beside  his  wife  and  his  thin 
hand  clutched  her  fat  one  ecstatically. 

"I  wanted  to  do.  it,"  Sam  said.  "Oh,  Jennie,  long,  long  I  hoped  to  do 
it!  The  Boche  didn't  let  me." 

Jennie  mumbled  in  a  sleepy  puzzle,  "What  was  it  you  wanted  to  do, 
Sam?" 

"I  longed  to  die  for  Scotland,"  said  Sam.  "I  didn't  get  to,  but  maybe 
he  will.  Maybe  Isaac  will." 

"Oh,  my  God!"  sobbed  Jennie,  and  she  shivered  for  a  time.  Sam  was 
asleep. 

Some  seven  months  later,  the  Blue  Bonnets  were  indeed  called  up,  and 
of  course  Isaac  was  called  with  them.  There  had  been  parades  before  this. 
Sam  had  stood  in  the  streets  of  Perth  and  let  his  soul  drip  in  happy 
anguish  as  young  Isaac  swung  by,  dark-faced,  haughty,  callow,  hook- 
nosed, with  a  blue  bonnet  on  his  head,  with  the  gaudy  gold-and-scarlet 
of  the  MacMillans  belted  around  him — for,  as  everyone  knows,  the  first 
colonel  of  the  Blue  Bonnets  was  a  MacMillan. 

But  it  was  a  procession  of  a  different  sort  when  the  regiment  was 
actually  called  up  for  service.  Their  kilts  had  been  taken  from  them, 
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despite  tearful  and  indignant  protestations  emanating  from  Dunbayne 
and  other  villages — most  of  all,  perhaps,  from  Dunbayne. 

The  men  were  allowed  to  keep  their  bonnets,  for  the  time  being;  soon 
enough  would  be  substituted  the  drab  helmets  that  humped  behind  their 
shoulders.  They  wore  regulation  khaki  with  long,  full,  baggy  trousers; 
they  looked  like  slim  Teddy  bears,  like  athletic  children  turned  loose  in 
sleeping  garments."  Still,  no  children  ever  marched  with  such  heavy 
rifles  growing  up  from  slings  behind  their  right  shoulders,  and  no  dictum 
of  war  ministers  had  yet  taken  the  bagpipes  away. 

The  regiment  pounded  to  the  station  with  drums  roaring  like  thunder 
and  the  pipes  squealing  The  Blue  Bonnets.  Also  some  angel — a  spectral 
Canadian  angel,  perhaps — whispered  in  the  pipe  major's  ear. . . .  Ye'll 
Take  the  High  Road  came  dinning  aloft  somewhere  along  the  route.  It 
was  the  marching-out  tune  of  the  Forty-eighth  Highlanders,  on  another 
late  summer  day  exactly  twenty-five  years  before;  and  Sam  couldn't  see 
much  of  the  parade  after  that. 

He  had  cleared  his  eyes  in  later  seasons  when  big  Junkers  and  Dorn- 
iers  began  to  wheel  and  smoke  in  the  sky  above  the  Firth  of  Forth  bridge. 
True,  Sam  had  a  very  bad  leg — had  had,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — but 
that  didn't  prevent  him  from  lying  upon  a  petrol  depot  rooftop  with  a 
pair  of  binoculars  in  his  hand — German  binoculars,  sure  enough,  and 
very  good  ones  too.  He  could  glare  up  into  the  Scottish  sky,  with  every 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  A.  R.  P.  stenciled  on  his  brain. 

In  that  situation  old  John  Cameron  found  him — old  John's  whisky- 
soaked  eyes  being  unfit  for  any  service,  be  it  A.  R.  P.  or  what-have-you. 
Old  John  found  Sam  on  a  June  day  in  1940.  John's  scabby  hands  made 
nonsense  out  of  an  orange-covered  Times  Weekly  Edition  fresh  from 
London.  He  shook  the  paper  as  Sam  himself  might  have  shaken  a  cock- 
tail shaker,  in  other  years  when  American  tourists  sat  at  the  inn. 

Sam  had  to  take  the  paper  away  and  hold  it  himself,  before  he  could 
read  the  B.  E.  F.  awards. 

It  didn't  seem  real.  It  was  too  wonderful  to  be  real;  it  was  like  wear- 
ing a  kilt  for  the  first  time,  or  setting  foot  first  on  Scottish  soil.  It  was 
like  hearing  again  the  mettlesome  drums  of  Harry  Lauder's  troupe. .  . . 

"The  following  appointments  to  the  Distinguished  Service  Order," 
said  the  Times  Weekly  Edition,  "are  included  in  War  Office  lists  ...  in 
respect  of  recent  operations." 

There  followed  Isaac's  name,  tiny  but  bold  in  black  type,  with  his 
rank  and  his  regiment.  "On  May  28,  1940,"  read  the  appointment, 
"this  officer  was  sent  to  Dixmude. .  . ." 

There  was  something  about  blowing  up  bridges  over  the  Yser  Canal. 

"By  his  skillful  dispositions  and  bold  leadership,  he  inflicted  so  many 
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casualties  on  the  head  of  the  enemy  column  that  he  was  able,  when  re- 
inforced by  other  troops,  to  contain  the  enemy  east  of  the  Yscr  Canal 
for  over  seven  hours,  by  which  time  more  than  250  vehicles  had  been 
counted  entering  Dixmude,  and  the  road  Dixmude-Roulers  was  a  solid 
mass  of  transport.  Had  he  failed,  by  less  bold  action,  to  deceive  the 
enemy  as  to  his  true  strength  and  thus  to  contain  this  overwhelmingly 
superior  force,  the  enemy  would,  during  the  first  few  hours,  have  had  a 
clear  road  to  two  beaches  from  which  the  B.  E.  F.  finally  embarked." 

The  pipes  screamed  in  Sam's  Rest  that  night;  people  sang  themselves 
hoarse.  Their  howl  went  along  the  black  little  road  that  twisted  through 
Dunbayne  and  into  the  hills  beyond — "the  lands  beyond  Forth" — until 
John  Cameron's  stiff  and  ancient  fingers  could  squeeze  the  chanter  no 
more. 

Again  the  patient  Jennie  helped  her  lord  to  bed.  "There  are  brave 
Duinnewassels  three  thousand  times  three,"  was  the  only  sensible  thing 
which  Sam  could  say,  "will  cry,  'Hey  for  the  bonnets!' .  .  „"  And  Jennie 
whispered  in  her  worried  spirit  that  if  Isaac  had  indeed  died  for  Scot- 
land, his  father's  passion  could  scarcely  have  been  of  more  ferocious 
intensity. 

That  final  accolade  was  laid  upon  them,  very  soon  afterward,  when 
the  Times  Weekly  Edition  began  to  lump  the  embarkation  casualties  on 
its  grim  orange  page,  when  horrid  little  telegrams  began  to  creep,  slow 
and  bitter,  from  the  War  Office.  Again  Sam  was  upon  the  depot  roof, 
watching  for  enemy  aircraft,  and  again  it  was  John  Cameron  who 
brought  him  the  tidings. 

That  night  Sam  could  not  drink — nor  has  he  been  drinking  since. 
Instead,  he  sat  silent  in  his  empty  public  room,  with  shriveled  dry  face 
gone  grim  and  hard.  He  was  composing  an  announcement  which  he 
would  send  to  the  paper.  It  would  be  published  in  the  department 
ticketed,  On  Active  Service,  and  Sam  would  pay  for  it  at  the  regular 
rate  of  two  shillings  per  line  (three  lines  minimum) ,  or  thirty  shillings 
per  inch  (if  displayed). 

GINSBERG — Died  of  wounds,  Lieut.  Isaac  Davidson  Ginsberg,  D.  S.  O., 
The  Blue  Bonnet  Highlanders,  dearly  loved  only  son  of  Sam  Ginsberg,  late 
48th  Highlanders,  C.  E.  F.,  and  Jennie  (nee  Levinsky),  of  Sam's  Rest, 
Dunbayne,  Fife. 
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BELIEVE  it  or  not,  this  story  was  written  in  a  Florida  hammock — one  of 
those  wild,  remote  groves  of  live-oaks  and  Spanish  moss.  This  particular  ham- 
mock was  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Myakka  River;  my  secretary  and  I 
reached  it  by  walking  across  an  abandoned  railroad  trestle;  we  carried  a  card 
table  along,  and  a  folding  chair.  My  secretary  sat  at  the  table,  convinced  that 
rattlesnakes  would  get  her  any  moment,  and  I  lay  on  a  blanket  nearby,  wonder- 
ing what  on  earth  I'd  write  about. 

I  had  one  story  in  mind  which  I  had  expected  to  begin  that  day,  but 
wasn't  quite  ready  with  it.  I  fell  to  examining  the  blanket,  a  MacKinlay  tartan 
motor  robe  which  I  had  bought  a  few  years  before  in  Edinburgh.  I  kept  think- 
ing of  Edinburgh,  and  then  I  thought  of  the  MacKinlays  and  then  I  thought  of 
my  own  name — Scottish  first  name,  Jewish  surname — and  then  and  there  I 
evolved  the  story  of  the  Scotch  Jew. 

The  part  about  the  Forty-eighth  Highlanders  came  easily,  for  once  I  had 
possessed  considerable  curiosity  concerning  this  regiment.  That  night  I  called 
up  a  former  secretary  in  New  York  City  and  asked  her  to  look  up  certain 
specific  information  in  the  New  York  library — items  which  didn't  rise  easily  in 
my  recollection.  She  did  a  masterful  job  of  hasty  but  accurate  research,  and 
very  shortly  thereafter  the  story  was  completed.  Someone  had  sent  me  copies  of 
the  London  Times,  and  the  hero-son's  citation  is  a  verbatim  extract  from  a 
D.S.O.  award  as  announced  in  the  Times. 

I  made  one  serious  error  and  it  was  called  to  my  attention  by  several  old  sol- 
diers of  the  Forty-eighth  Highlanders.  This  was  with  regard  to  the  Davidson 
tartan;  as  a  literal  fact,  the  tartan  of  the  Forty-eighth  was  truly  the  old  David- 
son, red  and  black,  because  one  of  the  early  colonels  of  the  regiment  was  a 
Davidson.  Whyte's  The  Clans  and  Their  Tartans  pictures  the  modern  Davidson, 
mainly  green  with  only  a  narrow  stripe  of  red;  I  suppose  that  is  what  caused 
my  error,  but  it  was  a  serious  fault  nevertheless.  Here  was  Sam  wearing  his  own 
tartan  all  along,  and  never  knowing  it! 

For  a  while  after  the  story  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1941, 
I  thought  that  every  literate  man  who  ever  served  with  the  Forty-eighth  High- 
landers must  be  an  ardent  reader  of  the  Post.  Letters  came  in  droves,  and  made 
fascinating  reading,  for  some  of  the  old-timers  chose  to  write  at  length  about 
their  experiences. 

The  Blue  Bonnet  Highlanders — that's  fiction.  That  regiment  never  existed, 
to  my  knowledge. 

I  saw  the  Forty-eighth  or  some  men  from  it,  last  year  when  I  was  overseas. 
They  were  all  wearing  battle  dress,  the  dowdy  khaki  rompers  of  a  modern  army, 
but  the  Glengarry  bonnet  and  the  cap  badge  were  just  as  proud  as  ever.  Aye! 
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EASTER  FLOWERS 


THE  night  that  Dutch  DeHoke  came  to  the  Renn  house,  Aunt  Jennie 
filled  a  wooden  tub  with  warm  water  and  gave  Dutch  a  bath. 

The  unfamiliarity  of  the  whole  business — mellow  lamplight,  minister- 
ing hands,  a  smell  of  bacon  and  ginger  cake  in  the  room  instead  of 
nauseous  odors,  the  shock  of  his  father's  mutilation  and  death — all  these 
factors  must  have  confused  the  quivering  thirteen-year-old  mind  of 
Dutch  DeHoke,  and  tortured  him  in  ways  he  could  not  express. 

He  had  been  tortured  before.  I  remember  with  shudders  how  we  used 
to  drive  past  the  DeHoke  place.  My  father  would  shake  his  head;  we 
children  would  stare  at  the  stark  gray  house  behind  its  windbreak  of 
broken  willows;  we  would  see  dark  figures  moving  against  the  dirty 
straw  near  the  barn  doors.  They  were  grim  figures,  DeHoke  figures, 
pitiful  and  frightening  by  turns. 

We  heard  what  old  Carl  DeHoke  had  done  to  his  wife  and  how  she 
had  died  of  it. . . .  But  at  last  the  devil  came  for  his  own,  according  to 
neighborhood  prophecy  and  opinion.  The  devil  came  on  a  day  when  old 
DeHoke  went  out  to  disk  the  plowed  land  behind  the  windbreak,  and 
perhaps  he  beat  his  horses  once  too  often. 

Peter,  the  boy — we  called  him  Dutch — found  his  father's  body.  It  was 
not  a  nice  thing  to  see,  after  the  cleaving  weight  of  the  disk  had  passed 
over  it.  . .  .  So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renn  took  Dutch  in. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billy  Renn  were  always  taking  boys  in.  They  lived  on  a 
little  farm  southeast  of  the  DeHoke  place — a  farm  lying  along  the  hills 
beside  Nathan's  River.  Long  ago,  Aunt  Jennie  and  Uncle  Billy  Renn  had 
two  boys  of  their  own,  and  among  the  tragedies  of  our  early  county 
history  was  the  tale  of  the  prairie  fire  which  burned  the  Renn  house 
and  the  two  boys  in  it. 

William  Renn  didn't  rebuild  among  the  ashes  of  his  home.  Instead  he 
built  a  little  house  at  the  far  corner  of  his  land,  with  the  river  valley 
close  outside  the  windows.  It  was  only  a  tiny  house,  but  it  was  big 
enough  for  the  Renns  and  their  memories.  Within  a  few  years  it  began  to 
be  big  enough  for  the  boys  they  brought  there. 

Sometimes  there  was  only  one  boy,  sometimes  there  were  two  or  three. 
Whenever  a  widow  died,  or  a  poor  old  guardian  auntie  was  carted  away 
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to  the  state  hospital,  there  was  a  home  in  Fairweather  Township  for  her 
boy,  if  she  had  a  boy.  Dutch  DeHoke  was  the  last  to  come,  for  in  those 
days  Uncle  Billy  Renn  was  growing  sickly,  and  it  was  hard  for  him  to 
work  his  farm. 

If  you  approached  the  Renn  farm  from  the  main  road  you  had  to  pass 
the  fire-blackened  stones  of  the  old  house  foundations,  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  wild-plum  trees.  You  went  along  the  lane  with  the  wind  in 
your  ears.  Then  you  saw  the  little  house,  with  apple  trees  and  a  gray 
barn  and  sheds  behind.  There  was  a  whitewashed  fence  closing  off  the 
tiny  yard. 

There  was  something  peculiar  and  distinctive  about  the  grasses  grow- 
ing outside  the  yard  fence.  They  were  wild  prairie  grasses;  they  had  al- 
ways grown  there,  and  by  the  time  I  came  along  there  was  little  of  such 
unturned  prairie  sod  in  Fairweather  Township.  It  wouldn't  have  made 
good  land  for  cultivation;  still,  I  think  it  was  Aunt  Jennie's  affection 
rather  than  a  farmer's  wisdom  which  kept  Uncle  Billy  from  putting  a 
plow  to  the  virgin  soil. 

There,  in  earliest  spring,  the  windflowers  romped  and  rolled.  People 
will  tell  you  that  windflowers  have  no  smell,  and  yet  their  smell  is  in  my 
nostrils  now.  It  is  a  faint  and  sunny  odor.  It  has  musk  and  dust  in  it,  like 
the  scent  of  dandelions  when  you  crush  them. 

And  botanists  will  tell  you  a  lot  about  "low  perennials  with  palmately 
compound  leaves,"  and  they  will  roll  out  a  name  like  Pulsatilla  ludovici- 
ana.  But  Aunt  Jennie  was  no  botanist.  She  called  them  "Easter  flowers" 
because  sometimes  they  came  at  Easter  season  if  the  mysteries  of  the 
religious  calendar  permitted.  The  blossoms  ran  through  every  shade  of 
lavender,  lilac  and  purple,  back  again  to  pinkish  white.  Their  centers 
caught  the  sun  and  held  it;  the  hairs  of  stems  and  petals  were  silky  as 
hairs  on  a  baby's  skin.  They  came  before  the  first  wake-robins  lifted 
white  among  rotting  leaves  near  the  river. . . .  Something  wonderful 
happened  when  windflowers  began  to  blow  upon  those  hills. 

Dutch  DeHoke  was  no  silk-feathered  flower,  blooming  in  his  bene- 
factors' dooryard.  The  anguish  of  his  previous  years  had  toughened  him. 
He  was  never  the  fair-haired  /ittle  Hollander  of  wooden-shoe  legend. 
He  was  dark,  almost  swarthy.  A  fight,  to  Dutch,  was  not  a  rowdy  en- 
counter to  be  entered  upon  carelessly  or  easily,  and  to  be  forgotten  with 
the  first  distraction.  When  he  did  fight,  he  was  ready  to  fight  to  the 
death.  He  would  use  rocks,  teeth,  fists,  feet,  a  broken  singletree,  a  hoe, 
or  whatever  came  handy.  Once  he  and  the  Callahan  boys  got  in  an  argu- 
ment, and  when  Dutch  decided  that  his  right  to  life  and  happiness  was 
endangered,  he  opened  his  pocket-knife  and  slashed  Marty  Callahan's 
forearm. 
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Old  man  Callahan  told  Aunt  Jennie  that  unless  she  could  keep  her 
orphan  under  control,  he'd  see  that  Dutch  was  sent  to  an  institution.  He 
made  Uncle  Billy  take  Dutch's  knife  away  from  him;  poor  Uncle  Billy 
had  to  whip  Dutch,  out  behind  the  corn-crib,  and  then  take  him  into  the 
house  for  Aunt  Jennie  to  read  the  Bible  to  him. 

Her  weak  eyes  were  stern  as  she  intoned  a  dutiful  chapter.  "Now  you 
go  to  bed,  honey.  You  been  mighty  bad.  Marty  will  bear  that  scar  for 
life,  to  remind  him  of  how  bad  you  was." 

Dutch  looked  at  her  through  the  lamplight,  the  ragged  tear  marks 
painted  on  his  face.  "It's  an  hour  to  bedtime  yet.  Can  I  read,  Aunt 
Jennie?" 

"Only  the  Bible,"  she  told  him  firmly. 

"Can't  I  read  The  Book?"  he  asked,  and  at  last  she  relented. 

The  Book  of  which  he  spoke  was  by  no  means  The  Book  which  most 
people  meant  when  they  said  those  words.  There  wasn't  much  of  a 
library  in  the  Renn  farmhouse,  nor  in  any  farmhouse  of  that  region. 
But  an  itinerant  salesman  had  cajoled  Aunt  Jennie  into  paying  six  dol- 
lars for  an  illustrated  volume:  The  Encyclopedic  Atlas  of  Mankind's 
Endeavors  and  Accomplishments,  Complete  with  Maps  and  Lavish  Illus- 
trations. There  was  everything  from  sponge  fishing  to  penitentiaries  in 
that  book;  probably  most  of  it  was  distorted  and  badly  written,  but  to 
Dutch,  fresh  from  a  home  where  the  only  printed  matter  consisted  of 
catalogues  that  came  free  in  the  mail,  The  Book  held  the  sum  of  all  to 
which  he  might  ever  hope  or  attain. 

Gradually  one  section  came  to  be  more  thumbed  and  dog-eared  than 
the  rest.  That  section  dealt  with  mankind's  accomplishments  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  It  had  some  queer  little  pictures  of  cars  running  on 
tracks,  and  laborers  with  lamps  in  their  caps.  It  showed  the  salt  mines  of 
Siberia,  and  Dutch  liked  the  chapter,  Down  in  a  Coal  Mine,  better  than 
the  one  I  always  fancied,  Down  in  a  Diving  Bell. 

Gold  was  his  specialty — perhaps  because  the  lack  of  it  was  such  a 
horrid  factor  in  his  earliest  life  and  was  even  of  considerable  incon- 
venience to  the  Renns. 

It  seemed  to  Dutch  that  if  gold  could  be  found  readily  among  the 
creeks  of  California  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  it  might  be  found 
also  along  the  creeks  of  Fairweather  Township.  He  was  always  wanting 
to  go  prospecting;  he  communicated  his  enthusiasm  to  me,  his  neighbor 
and  chum.  He  carried  off  a  hatchet  from  Uncle  Billy's  tool  shed  and 
dulled  it  persistently,  pounding  amid  quartz-laden  boulders.  It  was  this 
exploring,  this  immeasurable  fascination,  which  brought  Dutch  DeHoke 
to  an  evil  hour.  Proceeding  in  the  face  of  repeated  warnings,  he  carried 
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his  gold-hunting  activities  across  two  farms  into  the  domain  of  Mr. 
Ross  Nye,  a  neighbor  of  stern  habits  and  surly  disposition. 

Nye's  account  of  the  disaster  was  necessarily  prejudiced  and  un- 
trustworthy, though  I  can  imagine  what  actually  happened.  Mr.  Nye 
had  ordered  Dutch  off  his  land  on  other  occasions,  but  the  sparkling 
rocks  of  glacial  drift  were  especially  enticing  there. 

I  can  see  Mr.  Nye  coming  up,  club  in  hand;  I  can  see  the  trapped 
terror  with  which  Dutch  faced  him. 

"Look  here,  how  many  times  have  I  told  you  to  stay  away  from  this 
place?" 

"I  wasn't  hurting  anything.  I  was  just  looking — M 

"Yes,  just  looking!  Look  what  you  done  to  those  rocks!  You've  been 
chopping  around,  doing  a  lot  of  damage — " 

"I  ain't  hurt  anything,  Mr.  Nye.  I  ain't  hurt  anything!" 

The  big  hand  closing  on  Dutch  DeHoke's  shirt  and  shoulder.  "Now 
I'm  going  to  give  you  the  tanning  of  your  life." 

"No!  Please!  Please,  Mr.  Nye!  Help!  Help!" 

I  don't  know  how  many  times  the  blows  fell,  though  years  afterward 
I  learned  that  in  truth  they  did  fall,  and  fell  hard.  Dutch  DeHoke  still 
had  his  hatchet;  in  his  hatred  and  anguish,  he  struck. 

An  hour  afterward  a  hired  man  found  Ross  Nye  lying  unconscious, 
and  lugged  him  to  his  house.  The  first  words  he  uttered  were,  "Get  that 
crazy  Dutch  young'un.  He  blame  near  murdered  me."  Then  he  relapsed 
into  stupidity;  for  two  days  his  relatives  didn't  know  whether  or  not  he 
would  live.  That  he  did  live  for  another  truculent  and  hearty  ten  years 
could  not  have  been  much  satisfaction  to  any  of  them. 

The  deputy  sheriff  and  a  county  supervisor  and  various  interested 
persons  waited  with  Uncle  Billy  and  red-eyed  Aunt  Jennie,  but  Dutch 
did  not  reappear  at  the  Renn  farm. 

Aunt  Jennie  didn't  take  in  any  more  boys  after  that.  She  and  Uncle 
Billy  seemed  older  and  more  tired.  Windflowers  still  grew  in  front  of 
the  dooryard,  the  prairie  sod  was  knitted  firmly  across  the  earth  beyond 
the  gate,  but  Dutch  DeHoke  had  gone  to  walk  upon  other  sod,  no  one 
knew  where. 

In  those  nineteen-twenties  which  men  say  were  boom  times  for  the 
rest  of  the  world — and  a  nadir  for  us  in  the  farming  country — I  lived 
six  miles  distant  from  Fairweather  Township.  I  sat  in  a  little  office  with 
my  name  on  the  door,  and  gilt-lettered  signs  in  the  window  stating  that 
I  dealt  in  farm  titles,  abstracts,  insurance.  During  those  years  I  sat  with 
my  feet  on  the  desk,  and  a  book — any  book — in  my  hands.  No  business 
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wholly  subsistent  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  was  booming  in 
those  days. 

Often  I  let  O.  Henry  or  John  Burrough  slide  into  my  lap,  and  sat 
studying  the  people  who  walked  our  street,  and  wondering  about  them. 
Thus  I  wondered  about  Dutch  DeHoke,  when  he  came  to  move  among 
us  once  more. 

He  came  along  the  street  on  a  day  in  late  winter  and  he  read  my  name 
on  the  sign,  and  picked  his  way  through  the  slush  to  my  office  door.  I 
didn't  know  who  he  was.  He  wore  a  heavy  tan  overcoat  with  creases 
of  a  city  tailor's  pressing  still  sharp  along  its  sleeves. 

"I'd  know  you  anywhere."  He  spoke  my  name.  "Remember  me?  My 
name's  DeHoke." 

"DeHoke.  DeHoke."  I  was  in  that  trance  through  which  one  recog- 
nizes a  word  and  yet  cannot  realize  its  implications. 

He  said,  "Dutch  DeHoke.  When  we  were  boys — out  at  the  Renn 
farm—" 

I  turned  on  a  desk  light  and  motioned  Dutch  DeHoke  into  a  leather- 
bottomed  chair. 

We  smoked  for  a  while,  smiling  back  and  forth. 

"I  guess  it  isn't  true,  then."  He  had  an  odd  accent  which  clicked 
against  his  words  when  he  spoke.  "My  reception  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, if—" 

"If  what?" 

"If  I  had  killed  Ross  Nye." 

I  rocked  back  in  my  chair,  and  shrieked  once,  and  then  explained, 
"Lord,  no!  He  was  walking  around  in  four  or  five  days,  cross  as  ever. 
Oh,  he's  been  dead  all  of  ten  years;  maybe  more  than  that.  But  he  was 
sound  and  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  his  death." 

DeHoke's  face  was  lined  and  impassive;  it  appeared  to  be  made  of 
baked  clay.  "It  may  be  funny  to  you,"  he  said,  "but  I  thought  I  had 
killed  him.  Later  I  decided  that  probably  I  hadn't,  but  I  always  thought 
about  it." 

"Where  have  you  been,  Dutch?" 

"Bangka;  in  the  Netherlands  Indies;  an  island  east  of  Sumatra." 

I  looked  at  the  mighty  diamond  on  his  finger  and  at  the  three  fat 
pearls  that  hung  from  his  watch  chain.  "Did  you  find  gold,  Dutch?" 
For  I  remembered  how  he  had  hunted  gold  so  strenuously. 

He  shrugged.  "It  was  not  exactly  gold,  but —  I  have  been  with  the 
mines  for  many  years.  There  are  mines  at  Bangka,  also  at  Belitong  and 
other  places  near  by." 

"Have  you  been  there  all  this  time?" 

"Very  nearly." 
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He  had  bummed  his  way  to  California;  had  stowed  away  on  a  small 
boat.  It  was  a  Netherlands  boat,  and  Dutch  could  speak  the  language  of 
his  father's  and  mother's  people;  his  not-lamented  father  had  been  able 
to  speak  little  else,  and  that  helped. 

They  put  the  boy  to  work,  and  later  the  chief  engineer  placed  him 
with  acquaintances  in  Malaysia.  Thus  he  had  spent  that  long  generation, 
the  generation  between  childhood  and  earliest  middle  age,  which  seems 
like  the  longest  generation  of  all.  He  had  no  family;  he  had  money, 
plenty  of  money,  if  one  could  judge  by  the  few  but  magnificent  jewels 
he  wore. 

At  last  Dutch  DeHoke  fell  silent,  as  if  mustering  courage  to  speak  of 
another  matter.  Finally  he  asked,  "What  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renn?  I 
suppose  they  are  dead." 

I  turned  around  and  faced  him.  "Uncle  Billy's  been  gone  for  some 
years  now,"  I  said.  "Aunt  Jennie — she  is  at  the  county  farm." 

"At  the—" 

"The  county  farm.  I  guess  they  used  to  call  it  the  poorhouse  when  we 
were  boys." 

DeHoke  leaned  forward  in  his  chair.  "Of  all  the  boys  they  helped,  was 
there  no  one  who  could  take  care  of  her,  now  that  she  has  grown  very 
old?" 

"Some  of  them  were  scattered,"  I  said.  "Some  were  far  away  and  she 
never  heard  from  them  again." 

"You  mean  me." 

"You,  of  course,  and  one  or  two  others.  But  some  of  them  were  here 
and  they  did  try  to  help  her.  Don't  feel  too  bad  about  her  being  at  the 
county  farm.  It's  a  pleasant  place  and —  Well,  it's  better  for  her,  even 
though  people  tried  to  persuade  her  otherwise." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while.  Then,  "There  is  much  you  are  not  telling 
me." 

Uncle  Billy,  I  told  Dutch,  had  tried  to  extend  himself  during  the  war 
days — the  boom  days.  He  was  neither  young  enough  nor  smart  enough 
for  adventuring  successfully  in  more  farm  land.  He  lost  everything  he 
had,  including  his  life,  from  which  he  departed  after  a  siege  of  illness 
brought  on  by  worry. 

A  big  bank  pounced  hungrily  upon  our  hamstrung  local  bank. 
Strange  men  drove  their  car  along  the  wintry  lane,  and  they  had  papers 
to  serve  upon  Aunt  Jennie.  There  was  one  of  those  ads  in  the  county 
paper  about,  "On  February  twenty-first  I  will  offer  at  public  auction 
the  following. . .  ."  The  few  head  of  farm  animals,  the  rusty  machinery, 
tools  and  furniture — old  bedsteads,  the  ancient  clock  with  an  embossed 
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star  on  its  pendulum.  And,  as  such  advertisements  say,  "Other  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention." 

The  Bradleys  took  Aunt  Jennie  first.  Dolf  Bradley  had  been  one  of 
her  boys.  Now  he  was  middle-aged,  with  a  good  job  in  an  Omaha 
garage.  So  Aunt  Jennie  was  shipped  to  Omaha,  and  for  several  weeks 
she  sat  in  her  little  room  at  Dolf  Bradley's  and  she  tried  to  be  happy. 
But  a  street-car  went  past  her  window;  she  wasn't  accustomed  to  street- 
cars. She  began  to  murmur  that  she  wanted  to  go  home,  and  the  Brad- 
leys  were  distressed. 

They  took  her  to  Sioux  City;  Harmon  Lundgren  lived  there.  He  was 
another  of  the  boys.  Everyone  thought  that  she  might  be  more  con- 
tented at  the  Lundgrens',  and  the  Lundgrens  did  their  best  to  make  her 
so.  Since  their  house  was  smaller  than  the  Bradleys',  and  in  an  even 
noisier  neighborhood,  they  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  Aunt  Jennie  still  said 
that  she  wanted  to  go  home,  and  she  was  more  decisive  about  it. 

Home  wasn't  anything  except  a  pile  of  rubble,  by  that  time.  A 
nephew  of  the  late  Ross  Nye  had  gone  into  the  hatchery  business;  he 
moved  the  old  Renn  house  over  to  the  Nye  place  and  made  a  chicken  shed 
out  of  it.  The  house  was  built  of  native  lumber — black  walnut,  mostly;  it 
stood  the  moving  without  a  twist  in  its  frame.  Strangely,  Aunt  Jennie 
couldn't  seem  to  grasp  the  notion  that  her  house  was  moved  away. 
Home,  to  her,  was  the  same  low  white  house  on  the  same  high  hill,  with 
prairie  sod  stanch-rooted  before  the  door. 

Todd  Ninbauer  fell  heir  to  Aunt  Jennie  next.  That  marked  her  return 
to  her  own  county  and  even  to  a  farm  therein,  though  it  was  miles  away 
from  Fairweather  Township.  The  Ninbauers'  house  was  big  and  new  and 
shiny;  a  tractor  grunted  in  the  barnyard;  modern  plumbing  and  electri- 
cal fixtures  seemed  to  bring  Sioux  City  and  Omaha  with  them  and  hold 
them  in  Aunt  Jennie's  room. 

One  spring  day  she  turned  up  missing;  the  Ninbauer  tribe  searched 
frantically  through  every  outbuilding,  and  invaded  all  the  brush  heaps 
and  creek  sides  in  the  region.  They  found  Aunt  Jennie  at  last,  along 
toward  night,  feeling  her  way  down  a  road  which  she  hoped  led  toward 
Nathan's  River. 

She  cried  a  little,  and  apologized  when  they  caught  up  with  her. 

"I'm  mighty  sorry  to  cause  trouble,"  she  said.  "But  I  got  so  lonesome 
for  home!  I  figured  I  better  go  there." 

They  tried  to  explain  once  more.  All  about  the  house  being  moved  to 
the  Nye  farm  and  being  made  into  a  chicken  coop;  and  they  gave  her 
additional  information  about  the  new  primary-road  system.  A  change  in 
highways  had  doomed  the  hill  where  the  Renns  dwelt.  Their  lane  had 
been  widened  and  graded  high.  There  was  nothing  left  of  the  Renn  farm 
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except  a  memory,  but  Aunt  Jennie  was  willing  to  embrace  that  memory 
with  delight,  and  hold  it  to  be  a  fact. 

No,  I  told  Dutch  DeHoke,  she  wasn't  crazy.  Not  unless  a  lot  of  other 
people  were  crazy  too.  It  seemed  that  folks  always  wanted  to  go  home, 
and  they  wanted  most  to  go  home  when  they  were  old  or  sick  or  tired. 

In  the  long  run,  it  was  felt  that  the  county  farm,  of  any  place  avail- 
able, came  the  nearest  to  filling  Aunt  Jennie's  needs.  There  she  had  good 
food,  a  warm  bed  and  certain  farm  sounds  about  her;  there  were  a  few 
old  neighbors  with  whom  she  might  talk  about  the  early  days. 

Dutch  DeHoke  walked  up  and  down  my  office,  with  his  cigar  dead 
in  his  mouth.  He  said  once,  "Bangka  is  a  long  way  off."  Those  were  the 
only  words  he  offered  in  self-extenuation.  "Have  you  got  a  motorcar?  I 
would  like  to  go  out  and  see  her." 

"Very  well.  We  can  pick  up  your  things  at  the  hotel  on  the  way  back. 
I  want  you  to  stay  at  my  house." 

In  the  car,  when  we  were  splashing  through  the  early  dusk  east  of 
town,  Dutch  DeHoke  said,  "I  wonder  if  she'll  recognize  me  when  she 
sees  me." 

"She  won't  see  you." 

"What?" 

I  explained,  "She's  been  blind  the  past  five  years." 

She  sat  in  the  long,  ugly,  golden-oak  room  which  county-farm  tradi- 
tion dignified  as  a  parlor.  She  sat  with  a  lot  of  other  women,  two  or 
three  of  them  even  older  than  she;  and  Lord  knows  she  had  grown 
very  old  by  that  time. 

"Yes,"  she  said  to  Dutch,  "I  remember  you.  That  was  a  long  time 
ago."  She  recalled  his  bad  deed,  the  day  he  left  the  Renn  place,  and  she 
said  that  Ross  Nye  wasn't  hurt  half  so  much  as  he  imagined. 

"You  were  a  bad  boy,"  she  quavered.  "When  you  were  a  boy,  I  mean. 
But  I  was  always  mighty  fond  of  you."  Then  she  asked,  with  her  voice 
shrill,  "Did  you  ever  find  any  gold?" 

"It  was  tin,"  Dutch  said.  "Yes,  Aunt  Jennie,  I  found  it.  Away  off 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

He  tried  to  tell  her  something  about  the  tin  mines  of  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  but  she  wasn't  half  listening.  "You  know  pa's  gone,"  she  mut- 
tered, and  she  was  referring  to  Uncle  Billy.  ...  It  came  finally  as  I  had 
expected.  She  told  Dutch  in  confidence,  but  spiritedly,  "I  want  to  go 
home." 

DeHoke  said,  "Aunt  Jennie  Renn,  you  can  go  anywhere  you  want  to 
go.  You  can  come  with  me  to  Muntok.  I'll  build  a  house  for  you." 

But  she  shook  her  cropped  head.  "It's  too  far  away,  and  I  don't  want 
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to  go  on  the  ocean  on  account  of  shipwreck."  She  got  up  out  of  her 
chair  and  felt  for  him.  "I  want  to  go  home.  I'll  be  happy  there." 

Most  of  the  other  people  present  were  wiping  their  eyes,  but  Dutch 
DeHoke  didn't  wipe  his.  When  he  had  said  good-by  to  Aunt  Jennie, 
and  was  in  the  car  with  me,  he  seemed  angry  rather  than  touched  with 
sadness.  "They  should  have  explained  to  her!"  he  insisted  over  and  over. 
"They  should  have  told  her  that  the  house  was  gone  and  the  hill  shoveled 
away." 

"They  tried.  You  see  how  it  is.  She —  Don't  think  she's  crazy,  Dutch. 
She  just  wants  to  go  home,  and  you  can't  blame  her  for  that." 

The  only  time  he  broke  silence  before  we  reached  the  hotel  was  to  ask 
me  if  the  old  East  Road  still  ran  to  the  Nye  farm.  He  said  later  that  he 
should  like  to  borrow  my  car  early  the  next  morning. 

He  borrowed  it,  all  right,  and  went  out  to  the  Thompson  R.  Nye 
place  and  asked  Tom  Nye  how  much  he  would  take  for  his  chicken 
house.  Thompson  R.  Nye  thought  that  Dutch  DeHoke  was  loony,  at 
first;  and  so  did  other  people.  But  within  a  few  hours  we  were  treated 
to  a  miracle  such  as  few  of  us  had  observed  before.  It  was  the  miracle 
of  money — of  wealth  readily  expended  in  order  to  attain  a  given  object. 

For  instance,  there  was  a  hill  just  above  the  outskirts  of  town,  and 
assuredly  that  hill  was  on  the  north  bank  of  Nathan's  River  just  as  the 
Renn  farm  had  been,  though  many  miles  away  from  the  site  of  the  Renn 
house.  But  it  was  a  bona-fide  hill,  with  similar  skies  above  and  similar 
winds  brushing  its  summit.  Judge  Langhorne  owned  that  hill;  folks  said 
that  he  didn't  want  to  sell,  and  he  didn't — not  at  any  reasonable  price. 
When  Dutch  DeHoke  offered  him  an  unreasonable  price,  that  was  some- 
thing else. 

DeHoke  bristled  his  way  to  the  bank,  to  the  long-distance  telephone, 
to  the  telegraph  office,  to  the  bank  again.  Stark  astonishment  walked 
with  him.  It  was  the  day  when  Dutch  DeHoke  made  himself  known  in 
our  county  again;  he  performed  a  hundred  marvels. 

Oh,  she  must  have  been  very  kind  to  him,  kinder  than  any  of  us 
knew  at  the  time  or  know  now.  He  must  have  dreamed  of  her  often. 
His  childhood  had  been  full  of  starvation,  blows,  tortures;  evil  had  bayed 
and  bitten  him,  and  put  strange  sores  within  his  spirit.  Then  Aunt 
Jennie  came  along,  and  she  made  marks  of  a  different  kind  upon  him. 

She  would  have  said,  in  her  younger  days,  that  it  was  just  ordinary 
human  charity.  She  would  have  said  that  it  was  just  washing  and  cook- 
ing and  smiling  now  and  then;  it  was  just  saying,  "Oh,  go  'long  with 
you,"  or  "Do  you  want  to  have  the  heel  off  this  loaf?"  or  things  like 
that.  She  would  have  said,  if  questioned  and  if  able  to  reply  articulately, 
that  she  was  only  performing  a  selfish  act — because  she  dreamed  that,  in 
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holding  these  other  boys  close,  she  was  holding  her  two  vanished  children 
who  had  died  in  the  blaze. 

Before  nightfall  of  that  first  day,  men  were  fencing  the  old  Lang- 
horne  property.  They  had  built  huge  fires,  wide-spread  and  roaring,  to 
fetch  the  frost  out  of  the  ground. 

Half  that  day  and  all  that  night  and  into  the  next  morning,  the  old 
Renn  house  came  grinding  its  way  up  the  East  Road  as  fast  as  men  and 
animals  and  machines  could  move  it. 

There  was  a  half -page  ad  in  the  Banner-Republican  which  appeared 
the  next  afternoon.  Dutch  DeHoke  wanted  to  buy  every  shabby  piece 
of  furniture,  every  dish  and  shabby  little  knickknack  and  rag  of 
carpeting  that  had  ever  been  used  within  the  Renn  house.  The  generous 
premium  which  he  offered  sent  farm  wives  scurrying  into  garrets  and 
woodsheds,  and  set  half  the  county  to  dusting  off  its  memory  in  a  search 
for  trivial  scraps  which  might  be  labeled  with  the  magic  name  "Renn." 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  were  those  who  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  him.  Some,  I  am  certain,  tried  to  sell  junk  they  didn't 
want — worthless  dishpans  and  window  blinds  that  were  time-worn 
enough  to  have  been  used  in  a  dozen  Renn  houses.  Some  of  them,  I 
suppose,  succeeded.  But  Dutch  had  a  sharp  wit  and  a  shrewd  sense  of 
people;  his  recollection,  too,  stretched  as  long  as  the  distance  from 
Bangka  to  Fairweather  Township.  He  knew  the  furnishings  of  Aunt 
Jennie's  house  as  a  miser  knows  his  pieces  of  gold,  and  when  he  recog- 
nized a  sofa  cushion  or  a  battered  commode  his  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

Todd  Ninbauer  came  to  help  him,  and  others  who  had  been  close  to 
the  Renns.  They  crowded  in  my  office  each  evening  to  argue  over  the 
authenticity  of  bedsprings,  lamps,  kitchen  chairs.  Plenty  of  the  house- 
hold things  had  vanished  utterly,  gone  to  oblivion,  carried  out  of  the 
county.  But  the  substitutions  that  were  made  would  have  done  credit, 
I  think,  to  the  staff  of  the  British  Museum. 

Aunt  Jennie  knew  nothing  of  these  goings-on,  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  county  farm  had  been  inspired  to  the  tricks  of  a  watch-dog  by 
Dutch  DeHoke's  terse  generosity.  He  appointed  spies  and  lieutenants 
among  the  other  guests.  No  whisper  of  this  resurrection  reached  Aunt 
Jennie's  ears  to  puzzle  and  confuse  her. 

The  little  house  on  the  north  hill  was  fumigated,  scoured,  painted, 
papered. 

Again  I  declare,  we  were  all  human;  those  who  only  desired  to  help, 
to  give  their  all,  as  well  as  those  who  fattened  and  profited  from  De- 
Hoke's obsession.  Occasionally  I  felt  that  it  was  magic  of  a  ghastly  and 
uncertain  kind;  it  seemed  a  little  like  taking  the  dead  from  their  repose.' 
But  in  the  first  week  of  April  I  bowed  before  Dutch's  wisdom.  It  was 
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a  golden  magic,  after  all.  Aunt  Jennie  could  now  come  home,  we  be- 
lieved. 

He  had  the  house  ready  for  her  on  the  day  before  Easter.  We  drove 
out  to  the  county  farm,  Dutch  and  Todd  Ninbauer  and  myself,  and  a 
few  other  old  neighbors  and  friends — five  cars  of  us.  We  parked,  and 
went  inside. 

Dutch  got  down  on  one  knee  beside  Aunt  Jennie's  chair  and  put  his 
hand  on  her  arm. 

"Come  with  me  now,  Aunt  Jennie.  They've  got  your  things  all 
packed,  and  you  can  come  now." 

"Where  are  we  going?" 

"I'll  take  you  home." 

She  sighed,  and  said,  "Well,  it's  been  a  long  time!  I've  surely  been 
wanting  to  go." 

So  we  took  her  to  the  Langhorne  hill,  which  was  now  her  hill,  and  to 
the  house  and  the  kitchen  table  with  its  oilcloth  worn  through  at  the 
corners.  Dutch  explained  on  the  way.  He  said  that  he  hoped  she  wouldn't 
mind  having  someone  live  with  her — "a  hired  girl,"  was  the  way  he  put 
it.  He  knew  she  hadn't  had  a  hired  girl  in  the  old  days,  but  he  hoped 
she  didn't  mind  too  much.  No,  Aunt  Jennie  said,  she  didn't  mind.  She 
had  often  thought  that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  someone  to  help  her 
with  the  work. 

The  warm  spring  breeze  swept  against  our  ears,  and  the  damp  pas- 
tures breathed  out  their  first  sunny  smell  of  green.  Dutch  DeHoke 
steered  Aunt  Jennie  in  through  the  kitchen  door.  Her  hands  went  stray- 
ing around  and  then  she  withdrew  from  his  support  and  walked  alone, 
feeling  for  the  things  she  wanted  to  touch. 

"Yes,"  she  said  now  and  then.  "Yes."  In  a  kind  of  matter-of-fact  way, 
as  if  suddenly  she  had  learned  the  answer  to  a  puzzle  which  had  occupied 
her  for  years. 

She  touched  her  big  green  rocker;  then  she  progressed  slowly  into  the 
little  sitting  room,  saying  that  it  did  seem  good  to  be  home.  She  stopped 
and  listened  to  the  clock,  and  God  made  it  strike  four;  Aunt  Jennie 
nodded  her  head  with  each  beat  of  the  old  brass  hammer. 

When  Dutch  came  close  again,  she  felt  for  him  and  squeezed  his  wrist 
so  hard  that  the  marks  of  her  fingers  stayed  there.  Her  voice  crackled  a 
little.  "You're  mighty  good  to  me,"  she  said.  "It  was  so  nice  of  you  to 
let  me  come  home  again!" 

Then,  when  we  were  able  to  see,  she  was  on  her  way  down  the  front 
steps,  and  saying  what  a  nice  day  it  was.  She  went  through  the  gate  and 
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out  onto  the  fresh-seeded  earth  beyond  the  fence.  And  there  Aunt 
Jennie  stopped  and  seemed  perplexed. 

Dutch  spoke  under  his  breath.  He  started  toward  her. 

By  that  time  Aunt  Jennie  was  down  on  her  knees,  and  her  hands  were 
straying  aimlessly  around  her.  "Where  are  they?"  she  asked.  She  was  a 
little  frightened.  "I  can't  find  the  grass.  I  can't  find  any  of  'em.  Where 
are  they?'' 

None  of  us  was  quite  sure  what  she  wanted.  We  knew  only  that  she 
needed  something  desperately  and  it  seemed  that  we  couldn't  give  it  to 
her. 

She  said — she  was  not  complaining  too  bitterly,  but  only  stating  a 
fact — that  she  missed  them,  and  something  was  wrong,  and  maybe  this 
wasn't  home  after  all.  "Windflowers,"  she  said.  "You  know,  them  little 
wild  crocuses.  Easter  flowers,  I  always  call  'em.  I  don't  know  what's 
come  with  'em.  The  sod's  gone  too." 

Dutch  managed  to  talk  to  her.  He  was  thinking  wildly,  helplessly,  of 
the  prairie  sod  which  was  torn  forever  from  that  farm  site  and  from  the 
Renn  farm  as  well.  He  croaked  something  about  its  not  being  the  proper 
season  for  windflowers. 

"How  you  talk,"  said  Aunt  Jennie  sadly.  "They've  always  been  here 
every  springtime;  you  know  that.  Pa  always  said  I  wasted  a  lot  of  time 
with  'em.  I'd  come  out  here  in  the  grass — you  know,  the  sod  was  never 
turned — and  I'd  look  at  'em  and  feel  'em,  all  fuzzy  and  soft.  But  some- 
thing's wrong;  they  ain't  here  any  more.  I  guess  maybe  it  was  just  a 
mistake.  I  guess  I  better  go  back  to  that  other  place." 

"But  this  is  home,  Aunt  Jennie!"  cried  Dutch. 

"Not  home,"  she  said.  "You  know,  at  home  I  always  had  the  little 
Easter  flowers.  The  little  ones.  They  was  whitish  and  purple,  too,  and 
they  didn't  have  much  smell.  Just  a  kind  of  honey  smell,  I  guess,  but  I 
liked  it.  They  always  grew  in  the  old  prairie  grass  outside  the  fence  every 
spring.  They  grew  there  when  I  was  home." 

Dutch  stood  clenching  his  fists,  but  Aunt  Jennie  had  made  up  her 
mind.  The  woman  who  had  planned  to  be  her  housekeeper  and  practical 
nurse  signaled  the  rest  of  us.  She  brought  Aunt  Jennie's  bags  and  put 
them  into  the  car,  and  we  drove  back  to  the  county  farm. 

I  didn't  see  Dutch  until  about  eight  o'clock  that  night.  When  he  came 
into  my  house  his  feet  were  muddy.  He  must  have  walked  for  a  long 
time. 

"I've  got  an  idea,"  he  told  me.  "Where's  the  nearest  prairie  sod?  Sod 
that  a  plow  has  never  been  through?" 

"Over  in  Eagle  County,  twenty  miles  west.  There's  plenty  there.  But 
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don't  start  fretting  about  it.  You  can't  transplant  windflowers.  They'll 
only  grow  on  the  prairie." 

Dutch  cried,  "Yes,  yes.  But  I  must  know.  It's  prairie  sod,  hilltop  sod 
in  Eagle  County?" 

"On  the  Charles  McCoffin  farm;  plenty  of  native  sod.  I  saw  the  flow- 
ers there  last  year." 

Then  Dutch  DeHoke  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  and  put  on  his  hat  again. 
"I  guess  I  can't  take  her  to  the  prairie,"  he  said,  "but  I  can  bring  the 
prairie  to  her.  You  say  the  windflowers  won't  grow  except  on  prairie 
sod,  but  I  will  make  them  keep  growing." 

He  rented  trucks  and  hired  the  men  to  go  with  them.  He  hired  tools 
and  automobile  batteries  and  lights,  so  the  men  could  see  at  night.  They 
drove  to  the  Charles  McCoffin  farm,  and  they  got  Charley  out  of  bed. 
Dutch  bought  his  prairie  sod  and  the  men  took  it  up — great,  thick, 
fuzzy,  flat  mattresses  of  it,  and  hoisted  the  mattresses  on  wooden  rafts 
which  they  heaped  atop  the  trucks. 

All  night  long  the  men  worked  in  the  soft  black  wet,  the  trucks 
rumbled  across  the  prairie.  The  men  drove  to  Aunt  Jennie's  house  and 
planted  the  prairie  sod  beyond  her  gate. 

With  Easter  morning  the  unturned  grass  was  blowing,  and  furry  little 
flowers  trembled  as  the  bright  air  found  them.  Aunt  Jennie  found  them, 
too,  when  Dutch  DeHoke  brought  her  there  once  more  that  day.  She 
sat  in  the  grass,  squeezing  stems  and  petals  in  her  frail  hands.  She  said 
that  now  there  was  no  mistake,  that  surely  she  had  come  home  again 
as  she  longed  to  do. 
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ONCE  before  I  used  this  same  device:  the  fact  that  the  windflower  will  not 
grow  where  soil  has  been  turned.  It  was  in  The  Grave  Grass  Quivers,  a  murder 
mystery  which  I  wrote  early  in  the  193 o's  and  which  came  out  in  the  Elks  Maga- 
zine. 

The  idea  seemed  too  good  to  be  used  up  once  and  forever  in  a  mere  crime  tale. 
I  had  a  sentimental  fondness  for  windflowers,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  and  I  wanted 
to  do  a  good,  drippy,  tear-jerking  story  about  them.  They  were  the  very  first 
spring  flower  we  used  to  find  out  in  Iowa;  even  thirty  years  ago  they  grew  in 
only  a  few  places.  Now  there  must  be  still  fewer. 

So  I  wrote  Easter  Flowers  one  week  in  Florida,  in  November  of  1940,  dic- 
tating while  flames  gushed  in  the  fireplace  and  spray  from  the  gulf  blew  against 
the  big  front  window.  I  enjoyed  writing  this  story.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things 
I  ever  wrote  while  there  were  a  lot  of  other  people  in  the  room.  My  wife  sat  and 
listened  to  part  of  it,  and  so  did  the  children  whenever  they  could  persuade 
themselves  to  be  quiet  long  enough. 
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THAT  GREEK  DOG 


He  received .  . .  praise  that  will  never  die, 
and  with  it  the  grandest  of  all  sepulchers, 
not  that  in  which  his  mortal  bones  are  laid, 
but  a  home  in  the  minds  of  men. 

— THUCYDIDES  (more  or  less). 

IN  THOSE  first  years  after  the  First  World  War,  Bill  Barbilis  could  still 
get  into  his  uniform;  he  was  ornate  and  handsome  when  he  wore  it. 
Bill's  left  sleeve,  reading  down  from  the  shoulder,  had  patches  and  pat- 
terns of  color  to  catch  any  eye.  At  the  top  there  was  an  arc — bent  stripes 
of  scarlet,  yellow  and  purple;  next  came  a  single  red  chevron  with  the 
apex  pointing  up;  and  at  the  cuff  were  three  gold  chevrons  pointing  the 
other  way. 

On  his  right  cuff  was  another  gold  chevron,  only  slightly  corroded. 
And  we  must  not  forget  those  triple  chevrons  on  an  olive-drab  field 
which  grew  halfway  up  the  sleeve. 

People  militarily  sophisticated,  there  in  Mahaska  Falls,  could  recognize 
immediately  that  Mr.  Basilio  Barbilis  had  been  a  sergeant,  that  he  had 
served  with  the  Forty-second  Division,  that  he  had  been  once  wounded, 
that  he  had  sojourned  overseas  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  and  that  he 
had  been  discharged  with  honor. 

His  khaki  blouse,  however,  was  worn  only  on  days  of  patriotic  im- 
portance. The  coat  he  donned  at  other  times  was  white — white,  that  is, 
until  cherry  sirup  and  caramel  speckled  it.  Mr.  Barbilis  was  owner,  mana- 
ger and  staff  of  the  Sugar  Bowl. 

He  had  a  soda  fountain  with  the  most  glittering  spigots  in  town.  He 
had  a  bank  of  candy  cases,  a  machine  for  toasting  sandwiches,  ten  small 
tables  complete  with  steel-backed  chairs,  and  a  ceiling  festooned  with 
leaves  of  gilt  and  bronze  paper. 

Beginning  in  1920,  he  had  also  a  peculiar  dog.  Bill's  living  quarters 
were  in  the  rear  of  the  Sugar  Bowl,  and  the  dog  came  bleating  and 
shivering  to  the  Barbilis  door  one  March  night.  The  dog  was  no  larger 
than  a  quart  of  ice  cream  and,  Bill  said,  just  as  cold. 

My  medical  office  and  apartment  were  directly  over  the  Sugar  Bowl. 
I  made  the  foundling's  acquaintance  the  next  day,  when  I  stopped  in 
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for  a  cup  of  chocolate.  Bill  had  the  dog  bedded  in  a  candy  carton  behind 
the  fountain;  he  was  heating  milk  when  I  came  in,  and  wouldn't  fix  my 
chocolate  until  his  new  pet  was  fed. 

Bill  swore  that  it  was  a  puppy.  I  wasn't  so  certain.  It  looked  something 
like  a  mud  turtle  wearing  furs. 

"I  think  he  is  hunting  dog,"  said  Bill,  with  pride.  "He  was  cold  last 
night,  but  not  so  cold  now.  Look,  I  made  him  nice  warm  bed.  I  got  my 
old  pajamas  for  him  to  lie  on." 

He  waited  upon  the  sniffling  little  beast  with  more  tender  consideration 
than  ever  he  showed  to  any  customer.  Some  people  say  that  Greeks  are 
mercenary.  I  don't  know.  That  puppy  wasn't  paying  board. 

The  dog  grew  up,  burly  and  quizzical.  Bill  named  him  Duboko.  It 
sounded  like  that;  I  don't  know  how  to  spell  the  name  correctly,  nor 
did  anyone  else  in  Mahaska  Falls. 

The  word,  Bill  said,  was  slang.  It  meant  "tough"  or  "hard-boiled." 
This  animal  had  the  face  of  a  clown  and  the  body  of  a  hyena.  Growing 
up,  his  downy  coat  changing  to  wire  and  bristles,  Duboko  resembled  a 
fat  Hamburg  steak  with  onions  which  had  been  left  too  long  on  the 
griddle. 

At  an  early  age  Duboko  began  to  manifest  a  violent  interest  in  com- 
munity assemblage  of  any  kind  or  color.  This  trait  may  have  been 
fostered  by  his  master,  who  was  proud  to  be  a  Moose,  an  Odd  Fellow,  a 
Woodman,  and  an  upstanding  member  of  the  Mahaska  Falls  Commercial 
League. 

When  we  needed  the  services  of  a  bugler  in  our  newly  formed  Ameri- 
can Legion  post  and  no  bona  fide  bugler  would  volunteer,  Bill  Barbilis 
agreed  to  purchase  the  best  brass  instrument  available  and  to  practice  in 
the  bleak  and  cindery  space  behind  his  store.  Since  my  office  was  up- 
stairs, I  found  no  great  satisfaction  in  Bill's  musical  enterprise.  It  hap- 
pened that  Duboko  also  lent  his  voice  in  support;  a  Greek  chorus,  so  to 
speak,  complete  with  strophe  and  antistrophe. 

Nevertheless,  I  could  register  no  complaint,  since  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Legion  I  had  voted  to  retain  Bill  as  our  bugler.  I  could  not 
even  kick  Duboko  downstairs  with  my  one  good  leg  when  I  discovered 
him  in  my  reception  room  lunching  off  my  mail. 

Indeed,  most  people  found  it  hard  to  punish  Duboko.  He  had  the 
ingratiating,  hopeful  confidence  of  an  immigrant  just  off  the  boat  and 
assured  that  he  had  found  the  Promised  Land.  He  boasted  beady  eyes, 
lubberly  crooked  paws,  an  immense  mouth  formed  of  black  rubber,  and 
pearly  and  enormous  fangs  which  he  was  fond  of  exhibiting  in  a  kind  of 
senseless  leer.  He  smelled,  too.  This  characteristic  I  called  sharply  to  the 
attention  of  his  master,  with  the  result  that  Duboko  was  laundered 
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weekly  in  Bill's  uncertain  little  bathtub,  the  process  being  marked  by 
vocal  lament  which  might  have  arisen  from  the  gloomiest  passage  of  the 
Antigone. 

Mahaska  Falls  soon  became  aware  of  the  creature,  in  a  general  munici- 
pal sense,  and  learned  that  it  had  him  to  reckon  with.  Duboko  attended 
every  gathering  at  which  six  or  more  people  were  in  congregation.  No 
fire,  picnic,  memorial  service,  Rotary  conclave  or  public  chicken-pie  sup- 
per went  ungraced  by  his  presence. 

If,  as  sometimes  happened  on  a  crowded  Saturday  night,  a  pedestrian 
was  brushed  by  a  car,  Duboko  was  on  the  scene  with  a  speed  to  put  the 
insurance  company  representatives  to  shame.  If  there  was  a  lodge  meet- 
ing which  he  did  not  visit  and  from  which  he  was  not  noisily  ejected, 
I  never  heard  of  it.  At  Commercial  League  dinners  he  lay  pensive  with 
his  head  beneath  the  chair  of  Bill  Barbilis.  But,  suffering  fewer  inhibi- 
tions than  his  master,  he  also  visited  funerals,  and  even  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Glaydys  Stumpf. 

Old  Charles  P.  Stumpf  owned  the  sieve  factory.  He  was  the  richest 
man  in  town;  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  exuded  an  especial  aura  of 
social  magnificence.  It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that  Duboko 
sampled  the  creamed  chicken  before  any  of  the  guests  did;  he  was  ban- 
ished only  after  the  striped  and  rented  trousers  of  two  ushers  had  under- 
gone renting  in  quite  another  sense  of  the  word.  Grieved,  Duboko  for- 
swore the  Stumpf s  after  that;  he  refused  to  attend  a  reception  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  when  they  returned  from  the  Wisconsin  Dells  two 
weeks  later. 

There  was  one  other  place  in  town  where  Duboko  was  decidedly  per- 
sona non  grata.  This  was  a  business  house,  a  rival  establishment  of  the 
Sugar  Bowl,  owned  and  operated  by  Earl  and  John  Klugge.  The  All- 
American  Kandy  Kitchen,  they  called  it. 

The  Brothers  Klugge  held  forth  at  a  corner  location  a  block  distant 
from  the  Sugar  Bowl.  Here  lounged  and  tittered  ill-favored  representa- 
tives of  the  town's  citizenry;  dice  rattled  on  a  soiled  mat  at  the  cigar 
counter;  it  was  whispered  that  refreshment  other  than  soda  could  be 
purchased  by  the  chosen. 

The  business  career  of  Earl  and  John  Klugge  did  not  flourish,  no  mat- 
ter what  inducement  they  offered  their  customers.  Loudly  they  declared 
that  their  failure  to  enrich  themselves  was  due  solely  to  the  presence  in 
our  community  of  a  Greek — a  black-haired,  dark-skinned  Mediterranean 
who  thought  nothing  of  resorting  to  the  most  unfair  business  practices, 
such  as  serving  good  fudge  sundaes,  for  instance,  to  anyone  who  would 
buy  them. 

One  fine  afternoon  people  along  the  main  street  were  troubled  at  ob- 
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serving  Duboko  limping  rapidly  westward,  fairly  wreathed  in  howls. 
Bill  called  me  down  to  examine  the  dog.  Duboko  was  only  bruised  al- 
though at  first  I  feared  that  his  ribs  were  mashed  on  one  side.  Possibly 
someone  had  thrown  a  heavy  chair  at  him.  Bill  journeyed  to  the  Clive 
Street  corner  with  fire  in  his  eye.  But  no  one  could  be  found  who  would 
admit  to  seeing  an  attack  on  Duboko;  no  one  would  even  say  for  a 
certainty  that  Duboko  had  issued  from  the  doorway  of  the  All-American 
Kandy  Kitchen,  although  circumstantial  evidence  seemed  to  suggest  it. 

Friends  dissuaded  Bill  Barbilis  from  invading  the  precinct  of  his 
enemies,  and  at  length  he  was  placated  by  pleasant  fiction  about  a  kicking 
horse  in  the  market  square. 

We  all  observed,  however,  that  Duboko  did  not  call  at  the  Kandy 
Kitchen  again,  not  even  on  those  nights  when  the  dice  rattled  loudly  and 
when  the  whoops  and  catcalls  of  customers  caused  girls  to  pass  by,  like 
pretty  Levites,  on  the  other  side. 

There  might  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell  if  this  assault  had  come 
later,  when  Duboko  was  fully  grown.  His  frame  stretched  and  ex- 
tended steadily  for  a  year;  it  became  almost  as  mighty  as  the  earnest 
Americanism  of  his  master.  He  was  never  vicious.  He  was  never  known 
to  bite  a  child.  But  frequently  his  defensive  attitude  was  that  of  a  mother 
cat  who  fancies  her  kitten  in  danger;  Duboko's  hypothetical  kitten  was 
his  right  to  be  present  when  good  fellows — or  bad — got  together. 

Pool  halls  knew  him;  so  did  the  Epworth  League.  At  football  games 
an  extra  linesman  was  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discouraging 
Duboko's  athletic  ardor,  Through  some  occult  sense,  he  could  become 
aware  of  an  approaching  festivity  before  even  the  vanguard  assembled. 
Musicians  of  our  brass  band  never  lugged  their  instruments  to  the  old 
bandstand  in  the  Courthouse  Park  without  finding  Duboko  there  before 
them,  lounging  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  It  was  Wednesday  night, 
it  was  eight  o'clock,  it  was  July;  the  veriest  dullard  might  know  at 
what  hour  and  place  the  band  would  begin  its  attack  on  the  Light 
Cavalry  Overture. 

Duboko's  taste  in  music  was  catholic  and  extensive.  He  made  a  for- 
tuitous appearance  at  a  spring  musicale,  presented  by  the  high-school 
orchestra  and  glee  clubs,  before  an  audience  which  sat  in  the  righteous 
hush  of  people  grimly  determined  to  serve  the  arts,  if  only  for  a  night. 

The  boys'  glee  club  was  rendering  selections  from  Carmen — in  Eng- 
lish, of  course — and  dramatically  they  announced  the  appearance  of  the 
bull.  The  line  goes,  etNow  the  beast  enters,  wild  and  enraged,"  or  some- 
thing like  that;  Duboko  chose  this  moment  to  lope  grandly  down  the 
center  aisle  on  castanetting  toenails.  He  sprang  to  the  platform.  . .  . 
Mahaska  Falls  wiped  away  more  tears  than  did  Merimee's  heroine. 
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In  his  adult  stage,  Duboko  weighed  forty  pounds.  His  color  suggested 
peanut  brittle  drenched  with  chocolate;  I  have  heard  people  swear  that 
his  ears  were  four  feet  long,  but  that  is  an  exaggeration.  Often  those  ears 
hung  like  limp  brown  drawers  dangling  from  a  clothes-line;  again  they 
were  braced  rigidly  atop  his  skull. 

Mastiff  he  was,  and  also  German  shepherd,  with  a  noticeable  influence 
of  English  bull,  bloodhound  and  great  Dane.  Far  and  wide  he  was  known 
as  "that  Greek  dog,"  and  not  alone  because  he  operated  out  of  the  Sugar 
Bowl  and  under  the  aegis  of  Bill  Barbilis.  Duboko  looked  like  a  Greek, 

He  had  Greek  eyes,  Greek  eyebrows,  and  a  grinning  Greek  mouth. 
Old  Mayor  Wingate  proclaimed  in  his  cups  that,  in  fact,  he  had  heard 
Duboko  bark  in  Greek;  he  was  willing  to  demonstrate,  if  anyone  would 
only  catch  Duboko  by  sprinkling  a  little  Attic  salt  on  his  tail. 

That  Greek  dog  seldom  slept  at  night;  he  preferred  to  accompany 
the  town's  watchman  on  his  rounds,  or  to  sit  in  the  window  of  the 
Sugar  Bowl  along  with  cardboard  ladies  who  brandished  aloft  their 
cardboard  sodas.  Sometimes,  when  I  had  been  called  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  came  back  from  seeing  a  patient,  I  would  stop  and 
peer  through  the  window  and  exchange  a  few  signals  with  Duboko. 

"Yes,"  he  seemed  to  say,  "I'm  here.  Bill  forgot  and  locked  me  in.  1 
don't  -mind,  unless,  of  course,  there's  a  fire.  See  you  at  Legion  meeting 
tomorrow  night,  if  not  at  the  County  Medical  Association  luncheon  to- 
morrow noon." 

At  this  time  there  was  a  new  arrival  in  the  Sugar  Bowl  household — 
Bill's  own  father,  recruited  all  the  way  from  Greece,  now  that  Bill's 
mother  was  deacf. 

Spiros  Barbilis  was  slight,  silver-headed,  round-shouldered,  with  droop- 
ing mustachios  which  always  seemed  oozing  with  black  dye.  Bill  put  up 
another  cot  in  the  back  room  and  bought  another  chiffonier  from  the 
second-hand  store.  He  and  Duboko  escorted  the  old  man  up  and  down 
Main  Street  throughout  the  better  part  of  one  forenoon. 

"I  want  you  to  meet  friend  of  mine,"  Bill  said.  "He  is  my  father,  but 
he  don't  speak  no  English.  I  want  him  to  meet  all  my  good  friends  here 
in  Mahaska  Falls,  because  he  will  live  here  always." 

Old  Mr.  Barbilis  grew  deft  at  helping  Bill  with  the  Sugar  Bowl.  He 
carried  trays  and  managed  tables,  grinning  inveterately,  wearing  an 
apron  stiff  with  starch.  But  he  failed  to  learn  much  English  except 
"hello"  and  "good-by"  and  a  few  cuss  words;  I  think  he  was  lonely  for 
the  land  he  had  left,  which  certainly  Bill  was  not. 

One  night — it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — I  came  back  to  climb 
my  stairs,  stepping  carefully  from  my  car  to  the  icy  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  Sugar  Bowl.  I  moved  gingerly,  because  I  had  left  one  foot  in  the  Toul 
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sector  when  a  dressing  station  was  shelled;  I  did  not  like  icy  sidewalks. 

This  night  I  put  my  face  close  to  the  show  window  to  greet  Duboko, 
to  meet  those  sly  mournful  eyes  which,  on  a  bitter  night,  would  certainly 
be  waiting  there  instead  of  shining  in  a  drifted  alley  where  the  watchman 
prowled. 

Two  pairs  of  solemn  eyes  confronted  me  when  I  looked  in.  Old  Mr. 
Barbilis  sat  there,  too — in  his  night  clothes,  but  blanketed  with  an  over- 
coat— he  and  Duboko,  wrapped  together  among  the  jars  of  colored  candy 
and  the  tinted  cardboard  girls.  They  stared  out,  aloof  and  dignified  in 
the  darkness,  musing  on  a  thousand  lives  that  slept  near  by.  I  enjoy 
imagining  that  they  both  loved  the  street,  even  in  its  midnight  desertion, 
though  doubtless  Duboko  loved  it  the  more. 

In  1923  we  were  treated  to  a  mystifying  phenomenon.  There  had 
never  been  a  riot  in  Mahaska  Falls,  nor  any  conflict  between  racial  and 
religious  groups.  Actually  we  had  no  racial  or  religious  groups;  we  were 
all  Americans,  or  thought  we  were.  But,  suddenly  and  amazingly,  fiery 
crosses  flared  in  the  darkness  of  our  pasture  lands. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  and  did  so  eagerly,  wondering  if  I 
might  explore  this  outlandish  nonsense  in  a  single  evening.  When  my  car 
stopped  at  a  cornfield  gate  and  ghostly  figures  came  to  admit  me,  I  heard 
voice  after  voice  whispering  bashfully,  "Hello,  doc,"  "Evening,  doc. 
Glad  you  came."  I  was  shocked  at  recognizing  the  voices.  I  had  known 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  these  youths — hard-working  farmers 
they  were,  who  found  a  long-sought  freedom  on  the  American  prairies, 
and  never  fumed  about  the  presence  of  the  hard-working  Catholics,  Jews 
and  black  men  who  were  also  members  of  that  pioneer  community. 

There  was  one  public  meeting  in  the  town  itself.  They  never  tried  to 
hold  another;  there  was  too  much  objection;  the  voice  of  Bill  Barbilis 
rang  beneath  the  stars. 

A  speaker  with  a  pimply  face  stood  illuminated  by  the  flare  of  gaso- 
line torches  on  a  makeshift  rostrum,  and  dramatically  he  spread  a  dollar 
bill  between  his  hands.  "Here,"  he  cried,  "is  the  flag  of  the  Jews!" 

Bill  Barbilis  spoke  sharply  from  the  crowd:  "Be  careful,  mister.  There 
is  United  States  seal  on  that  bill." 

In  discomfiture,  the  speaker  put  away  his  bank  note.  He  ignored  Bill 
as  long  as  he  could.  He  set  his  own  private  eagles  to  screaming,  and  he 
talked  of  battles  won,  and  he  wept  for  the  mothers  of  American  boys 
who  lay  in  France.  He  said  that  patriotic  100-per-cent  Americans  must 
honor  and  protect  those  mothers. 

Bill  Barbilis  climbed  to  the  fender  of  a  car.  "Sure,"  he  agreed  clearly, 
"we  got  to  take  care  of  those  mothers!  Also,  other  mothers  we  got  to  take 
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6  of — Catholic  mothers,  Greek  mothers,  Jew  mothers.  "We  got  the 
^others  of  Company  C,  One  Hundred  Sixty-eighth  Infantry.  We  got 
co  take  care  of  them.  How  about  Jimmy  Clancy?  He  was  Catholic.  He 
got  killed  in  the  Lorraine  sector.  Hyman  Levinsky,  he  got  killed  the  same 
day.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  don't  know  him  because  you  do  not  come  from 
Mahaska  Falls.  We  had  Buzz  Griffin,  colored  boy  used  to  shine  shoes.  He 
go  to  Chicago  and  enlist,  and  he  is  wounded  in  the  Ninety-second 
Division!" 

It  was  asking  too  much  for  any  public  speaker  to  contend  against 
opposition  of  that  sort;  and  the  crowd  thought  so,  too,  and  Duboko 
made  a  joyful  noise.  The  out-of-town  organizers  withdrew.  Fiery  crosses 
blazed  less  frequently,  and  the  flash  of  white  robes  frightened  fewer 
cattle  week  by  week. 

Seeds  had  been  sown,  however,  and  now  a  kind  of  poison  ivy  grew 
within  our  midnight.  Bill  Barbilis  and  Duboko  came  up  to  my  office  one 
morning,  the  latter  looking  annoyed,  the  former  holding  a  soiled  sheet  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  "Look  what  I  got,  doc." 

The  message  was  printed  crudely  in  red  ink: 

We  don't  want  you  here  any  more.  This  town  is  only  for  ioo  per  cent 
law-abiding  white  Americans-.  Get  out  of  town!  Anti-Greek  League. 

It  had  been  shoved  under  the  front  door  of  the  Sugar  Bowl  sometime 
during  the  previous  night. 

"Bill,"  I  told  him,  "don't  worry  about  it.  You  know  the  source,  prob- 
ably; at  least  you  can  guess." 

"'Nobody  is  going  to  run  me  out  of  town,"  said  Bill.  "This  is  my 
town,  and  I  am  American  citizen,  and  I  am  bugler  in  American  Legion. 
I  bring  my  old  father  here  from  Greece  to  be  American,  too,  and  now  he 
has  first  papers."  His  voice  trembled  slightly. 

"Here.  Throw  it  in  the  wastepaper  basket  and  forget  about  it." 

There  was  sweat  on  his  forehead.  He  wiped  his  face,  and  then  he  was 
able  to  laugh.  "Doc,  I  guess  you  are  right.  Doc,  I  guess  I  am  a  fool." 

He  threw  the  paper  away  and  squared  his  shoulders  and  went  down- 
stairs. I  rescued  a  rubber  glove  from  Duboko  and  threw  Duboko  into 
the  hall,  where  he  licked  disinfectant  from  his  jaws  and  leered  at  me 
through  the  screen. 

A  second  threatening  letter  was  shoved  under  Bill's  door,  but  after  that 
old  Mr.  Spiros  Barbilis  and  Duboko  did  sentry  duty,  and  pedestrians 
could  see  them  entrenched  behind  the  window.  So  the  third  warning 
came  by  mail;  it  told  Bill  that  he  was  being  given  twenty-four  hours  to 
get  out  of  town  for  good. 
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I  was  a  little  perturbed  when  I  found  Bill  loading  an  Army  .45  bc- 
lind  his  soda  fountain. 

"They  come  around  here,"  he  said,  "and  I  blow  hell  out  of  them." 

He  laughed  when  he  said  it,  but  I  didn't  like  the  brightness  of  his 
:yes,  nor  the  steady,  thrice-assured  activity  of  his  big  clean  fingers. 

On  Friday  morning  Bill  came  up  to  my  office  again;  his  face  was 
listressed.  But  my  fears,  so  far  as  the  Anti-Greeks  were  concerned,  were 
groundless. 

"Do  you  die,"  he  asked,  "when  you  catch  a  crisis  of  pneumonia?" 

It  was  one  of  his  numerous  cousins  in  Sioux  Falls.  There  had  been  a 
ong-distance  telephone  call;  the  cousin  was  very  ill,  and  the  family 
vanted  Bill  to  come.  Bill  left  promptly  in  his  battered,  rakish  roadster. 

Late  that  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  clatter  of  cream  cans  under  my 
vindow.  I  glanced  at  the  illuminated  dial  of  my  watch,  and  lay  wonder- 
ng  why  the  milkman  had  appeared  some  two  hours  before  his  habit.  I 
vas  about  to  drop  off  to  sleep  when  sounds  of  a  scuffle  in  the  alley  and  a 
•oar  from  Duboko  in  the  Barbilis  quarters  took  me  to  the  window  in  one 
eap. 

There  were  four  white  figures  down  there  in  the  alley  yard;  they 
Iragged  a  fifth  man — nightshirted,  gagged,  struggling — along  with 
:hem.  I  yelled  and  pawed  around  for  my  glasses,  spurred  to  action  by 
:he  reverberating  hysterics  of  Duboko.  I  got  the  glasses  on  just  before 
:hose  men  dragged  old  Mr.  Barbilis  into  their  car.  The  car's  license  plates 
vere  plastered  thick  with  mud;  at  once  I  knew  what  had  happened. 

It  was  customary  for  the  milkman  to  clank  his  bottles  and  cans  on 
ipproaching  the  rear  door  of  the  Sugar  Bowl;  Bill  or  his  father  would 
jet  out  of  bed  and  fetch  the  milk  to  the  refrigerator,  for  there  were 
lumerous  cream-hungry  cats  along  that  alley.  It  was  a  clinking  sum- 
nons  of  this  sort  which  had  lured  the  lonely  Mr.  Barbilis  from  his  bed. 

He  had  gone  out  sleepily,  probably  wondering,  as  I  had  wondered, 
ivhy  the  milkman  had  come  so  early.  The  sound  of  milk  bottles  lulled 
Duboko  for  a  moment. 

Then  the  muffled  agony  of  that  struggle,  when  the  visitors  clapped  a 
billow  over  the  old  man's  face,  had  been  enough  to  set  Duboko  bellow  - 

ng- 

But  he  was  shut  in;  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  threaten  and  curse  and 
lurl  himself  against  the  screen.  I  grabbed  for  my  foot — not  the  one  that 
Sod  gave  me,  but  the  one  bought  by  Uncle  Sam — and  of  course  I  kicked 
t  under  the  bed  far  out  of  reach. 

My  car  was  parked  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building,  out  in  front. 
t  paused  only  to  tear  the  telephone  receiver  from  its  hook  and  cry  to  a 
surprised  Central  that  she  must  turn  on  the  red  light  which  summoned 
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night   watchman;    that   someone   was   kidnaping   old   Mr.   Barbilis. 

The  kidnapers'  car  roared  eastward  down  the  alley  while  I  was  bawl- 
mg  to  the  operator.  And  then  another  sound — the  wrench  of  a  heavy 
body  sundering  the  metal  screening.  There  was  only  empty  silence  as  I 
stumbled  down  the  stairway  in  my  pajamas,  bouncing  on  one  foot  and 
holding  to  the  stair  rails. 

I  fell  into  my  car  and  turned  on  the  headlights.  The  eastern  block 
before  me  stretched  deserted  in  the  pale  glow  of  single  bulbs  on  each 
electric-light  post.  But  as  my  car  rushed  into  that  deserted  block,  a 
small  brown  shape  sped  bullet-like  across  the  next  intersection.  It  was 
Duboko. 

I  swung  right  at  the  corner,  and  Duboko  was  not  far  ahead  of  me  now. 
Down  the  dark,  empty  tunnel  of  Clive  Street  the  red  tail-light  of  an- 
other car  diminished  rapidly.  It  hitched  away  to  the  left;  that  would 
mean  that  Mr.  Barbilis  was  being  carried  along  the  road  that  crossed  the 
city  dump. 

Slowing  down,  I  howled  at  Duboko  when  I  came  abreast  of  him.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  a  Barbilis,  an  Americanized  Greek,  like  them,  and 
that  he  must  be  outraged  at  this  occurrence,  and  eager  to  effect  a  rescue. 

But  he  only  slobbered  up  at  me,  and  labored  along  on  his  four  driving 
legs,  with  spume  flying  behind.  I  stepped  on  the  gas  again  and  almost 
struck  the  dog,  for  he  would  not  turn  out  of  the  road.  I  skidded  through 
heavy  dust  on  the  dump  lane,  with  filmier  dust  still  billowing  back  from 
the  kidnapers'  car. 

For  their  purpose,  the  selection  of  the  dump  had  a  strategic  excuse  as 
well  as  a  symbolic  one.  At  the  nearest  boundary  of  the  area  there  was  a 
big  steel  gate  and  barbed-wire  fence;  you  had  to  get  out  and  open  that 
gate  to  go  through.  But  if  you  wished  to  vanish  into  the  region  of  river 
timber  and  country  roads  beyond,  you  could  drive  across  the  wasteland 
without  opening  the  gate  again.  I  suppose  that  the  kidnapers  guessed 
who  their  pursuer  was;  they  knew  of  my  physical  incapacity.  They  had 
shut  the  gate  carefully  behind  them,  and  I  could  not  go  through  it  with- 
out getting  out  of  my  car. 

But  I  could  see  them  in  the  glare  of  my  headlights — four  white  fig- 
ures, sheeted  and  hooded. 

Already  they  had  tied  Spiros  Barbilis  to  the  middle  of  a  fence  panel. 
They  had  straps,  and  a  whip,  and  everything  else  they  needed.  One  man 
was  tying  the  feet  of  old  Spiros  to  restrain  his  kicks;  two  stood  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  flogging;  and  the  fourth  blank,  hideous,  white-hooded 
creature  moved  toward  the  gate  to  restrain  me  from  interfering.  That 
was  the  situation  when  Duboko  arrived. 

I  ponder  now  the  various  wickednesses  Duboko  committed  throughout 
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his  notorious  career.  Then  for  comfort  I  turn  to  the  words  of  a  Greek 

him  who  preached  the  most  famous  funeral  oration  chanted  among  the 
ancients — the  words  of  a  man  who  was  Greek  in  his  blood  and  his  pride, 
and  yet  who  might  have  honored  Duboko  eagerly  when  the  dog  came 
seeking,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  sentimental  Attican  naturalization. 

"For  even  when  life's  previous  record  showed  faults  and  failures,"  said 
Pericles,  with  the  voice  of  Thucydides,  to  the  citizens  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury, "it  is  just  to  weigh  the  last  brave  hour  of  devotion  against  them 
all." 

Though  it  was  not  an  hour  by  any  means.  No  more  than  ten  minutes 
had  elapsed  since  old  Mr.  Barbilis  was  dragged  from  his  back  yard.  The 
militant  action  of  Duboko,  now  beginning,  did  not  occupy  more  than  a 
few  minutes  more,  at  the  most.  It  makes  me  wonder  how  long  men 
fought  at  Marathon,  since  Pheidippides  died  before  he  could  tell. 

And  not  even  a  heavy  screen  might  long  contain  Duboko;  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  barbed-wire  fence  was  as  reeds  before  his  charge. 

He  struck  the  first  white  figure  somewhere  above  the  knees.  There 
was  a  snarl  and  a  shriek,  and  then  Duboko  was  springing  toward  the 
next  man. 

I  didn't  see  what  happened  then.  I  was  getting  out  of  the  car  and 
hopping  toward  the  gate.  My  bare  foot  came  down  on  broken  glass, 
and  that  halted  me  for  a  moment.  The  noise  of  the  encounter,  too, 
seemed  to  build  an  actual,  visible  barrier  before  my  eyes. 

Our  little  world  was  one  turmoil  of  flapping,  torn  white  robes — a 
whirling  insanity  of  sheets  and  flesh  and  outcry,  with  Duboko  revolving 
at  the  hub.  One  of  the  men  dodged  out  of  the  melee,  and  stumbled  back, 
brandishing  a  club  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  rubble  close  at  hand. 
I  threw  a  bottle,  and  I  like  to  think  that  that  discouraged  him;  I  remem- 
ber how  he  pranced  and  swore. 

Mr.  Barbilis  managed  to  get  the  swathing  off  his  head  and  the  gag  out 
of  his  mouth.  His  frail  voice  sang  minor  encouragement,  and  he  struggled 
to  unfasten  his  strapped  hands  from  the  fence. 

The  conflict  was  moving  now — moving  toward  the  kidnapers'  car. 
First  one  man  staggered  away,  fleeing;  then  another  who  limped  badly. 
It  was  an  unequal  struggle  at  best.  No  four  members  of  the  Anti-Greek 
League,  however  young  and  brawny,  could  justly  be  matched  against  a 
four-footed  warrior  who  used  his  jaws  as  the  original  Lacedaemonians 
must  have  used  their  daggers,  and  who  fought  with  the  right  on  his  side, 
which  Lacedaemonians  did  not  always  do. 

Four  of  the  combatants  were  scrambling  into  their  car;  the  fifth  was 
still  afoot  and  reluctant  to  abandon  the  contest.  By  that  time  I  had  been 
able  to  get  through  the  gate,  and  both  Mr.  Barbilis  and  I  pleaded  with 
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Duboko  to  give  up  a  war  he  had  won.  But  this  he  would  not  do;  he 
challenged  still,  and  tried  to  fight  the  car;  and  so,  as  they  drove  away, 
they  ran  him  down. 

It  was  ten  a.m.  before  Bill  Barbilis  returned  from  Sioux  Falls.  I  had 
ample  opportunity  to  impound  Bill's  .45  automatic  before  he  came. 

His  father  broke  the  news  to  him.  I  found  Bill  sobbing  with  his  head 
on  the  fountain.  I  tried  to  soothe  him,  in  English,  and  so  did  Spiros  Bar- 
bilis, in  Greek;  but  the  trouble  was  that  Duboko  could  no  longer  speak 
his  own  brand  of  language  from  the  little  bier  where  he  rested. 

Then  Bill  went  wild,  hunting  for  his  pistol  and  not  being  able  to  find 
it;  all  the  time,  his  father  eagerly  and  shrilly  informed  Bill  of  the  identi- 
fications he  had  made  when  his  assailants'  gowns  were  ripped  away.  Of 
course,  too,  there  was  the  evidence  of  bites  and  abrasions. 

Earl  Klugge  was  limping  as  he  moved  about  his  Ail-American  Kandy 
Kitchen,  and  John  Klugge  smelled  of  arnica  and  iodine.  A  day  or  two 
passed  before  the  identity  of  the  other  kidnapers  leaked  out.  They  were 
hangers-on  at  the  All- American;  they  didn't  hang  on  there  any  longer. 

I  should  have  enjoyed  seeing  what  took  place,  down  there  at  the  Clive 
Street  corner.  I  was  only  halfway  down  the  block  when  Bill  threw  Earl 
and  John  Klugge  through  their  own  plate-glass  window. 

A  little  crowd  of  men  gathered,  with  our  Mayor  Wingate  among 
them.  There  was  no  talk  of  damages  or  of  punitive  measures  to  be  meted 
out  to  Bill  Barbilis.  I  don't  know  just  what  train  the  Klugge  brothers 
left  on.  But  their  restaurant  was  locked  by  noon,  and  the  windows 
boarded  up. 

A  military  funeral  and  interment  took  place  that  afternoon  behind 
the  Sugar  Bowl.  There  was  no  flag,  though  I  think  Bill  would  have  liked 
to  display  one.  But  the  crowd  of  mourners  would  have  done  credit  to 
Athens  in  the  age  when  her  dead  heroes  were  burned;  all  the  time  that 
Bill  was  blowing  Taps  on  his  bugle,  I  had  a  queer  feeling  that  the  ghosts 
of  Pericles  and  Thucydides  were  somewhere  around. 


HIS  name  really  was  Duboko.  We  had  four  Greek  establishments  in  Webster 
City,  and  Duboko  divided  his  time  between  all  four;  but  nominally  he  belonged 
to  Bill  Corisis,  proprietor  of  the  Olympia  Candy  Kitchen.  Bill  was  a  veteran  of 
the  First  World  War,  and  was  fully  as  ardent  a  patriot  as  Bill  Barbilis.  At  one 
time  Corisis  had  a  partner  named  Gus  Burbilis;  so  the  man  in  the  story  is  rather 
a  composite  of  the  two,  with  a  strong  sprinkling  of  fiction. 

In  life  the  real  Duboko  never  saved  anyone  from  a  flogging,  but  he  didn't 
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need  to:  our  local  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  and  Anti-Greek  Leaguers  never  got  up 
enough  nerve  to  flog  anyone.  They  contented  themselves  with  writing  anony- 
mous notes  and  burning  an  occasional  fiery  cross.  Whenever  we  boys  decided  that 
there  wasn't  enough  excitement  around  town  we  would  burn  a  fiery  cross  our- 
selves, which  puzzled  the  Klansmen  no  end.  I  will  go  on  record  right  now,  and 
reveal  the  hideous  fact  that  the  ten-foot  fiery  cross  which  was  burned  in  triumph 
and  majesty  on  the  site  of  the  old  Catholic  church  on  east  Bank  Street  Hill — 
a  glare  of  mysterious,  explosive  red  flame  in  a  clammy  night  during  the  winter 
of  1922-23 — was  constructed  and  touched  off  not  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  but 
by  the  Messrs.  Earl  Armstrong,  Donald  Fear,  Dick  Whiteman,  and  the  author  of 
this  volume,  with  the  co-operation  of  Gerald  Pringle,  Wilbur  Jones  and  Merritt 
Greeley.  If  I've  left  out  a  couple  of  names  I  hope  that  no  one  sues  me.  Hereby  I 
waive  extradition,  and  will  return  to  Iowa  eagerly  to  be  prosecuted  if  the 
necessity  arises. 

Duboko  will  not  be  there  to  greet  me.  He  vanished  twenty  years  ago,  more  or 
ess,  as  in  a  puff  of  smoke.  Bill  Corisis  took  Duboko  with  him  on  a  hunting  trip 
to  Little  Wall  Lake,  still  stubbornly  determined  to  prove  that  Duboko  was  a 
hunting  dog  and  not  a  professional  greeter. 

Suddenly  Duboko  vanished.  He  couldn't  have  fallen  into  the  lake  and 
drowned,  because  he  could  swim  slightly  better  than  Johnny  Weissmuller.  He 
was  not  shot  by  any  adjacent  hunter;  no  report  of  firearms  was  heard.  No  farmer 
in  the  region  could  remember  having  seen  him.  For  a  long  time  afterward  Bill 
was  inclined  to  the  theory  that  the  devil  came  and  got  Duboko.  He  used  to 
whisper  when  he  said  this. 

It  amused  me,  after  That  Greek  Dog  was  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  on  August  9,  1 94 1,  to  be  accused  of  plagiarism.  Some  fellow  wrote  in  to 
the  Post,  contending  that  I  had  swiped  a  story  he  wrote  in  the  American  Mer- 
cury years  before.  I  was  out  in  Oklahoma  when  Wesley  Stout  informed  me  by 
telegram  of  the  accusation,  and  I  promptly  wired  that  I  could  swear  in  about 
6000  witnesses — the  citizens  of  Webster  City — who  would  testify  that  Duboko 
was  real,  and  so  were  the  Greeks,  and  that  they  all  came  out  of  Webster  City 
and  not  out  of  the  American  Mercury.  I  guess  the  accuser  crawled  back  under 
the  wallpaper;  I  never  heard  of  or  from  him  again. 
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MIRACLE  FROM  HEAVEN 


WHEN  Johnston  Bush  got  off  the  evening  train  at  Cool  Meadows  it 
was  dark,  and  seven  o'clock.  A  thin  wind  was  blowing.  It  had  been  hot 
in  the  smoker,  so  Johnston  hadn't  been  wearing  his  overcoat.  He  strug- 
gled into  the  coat  as  he  walked  along  the  cinder  platform,  carrying  his 
one  small  bag. 

There  were  lights  over  on  the  main  street;  a  lot  of  lights  in  the  Big- 
Time  Drug  Store  on  the  corner,  and  the  platform  in  front  of  the  pool 
hall  was  also  brightly  illuminated.  Walking  against  these  lights,  facing 
them,  with  his  back  toward  the  railroad  yard  from  which  the  train  had 
already  gone  laboring  away,  Johnston  Bush  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  first  sight.  He  could  be  recognized  by  any  man  walking  from  the  main 
street  before  he  might  recognize  the  man. 

Before  he  reached  the  corner  he  did  meet  one  person.  He  saw  a  round- 
shouldered  shape  approaching;  he  thought  it  was  Mr.  Shannon  from  the 
bank,  and  Johnston  experienced  a  feeling  of  shame  for  vandalisms  which 
he  had  committed  when  younger. 

One  Saturday  night  he  had  thrown  a  rock  through  the  window  of 
Mr.  Shannon's  bank.  He  had  broken  out  that  part  of  the  window  which 
said  Capital  &  Surplus  $25,000.00;  he  had  done  it  intentionally.  His 
grandfather  was  forced  to  pay  for  the  window,  and  Johnston  himself 
spent  two  days  in  jail  before  his  mother  could  persuade  the  authorities 
to  let  him  come  home. 

This  wasn't  Mr.  Shannon  whom  he  met  now,  however.  It  was  the 
Reverend  Charles  Hood  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"Why,  aren't  you  Johnny  Bush?" 

Johnston  halted,  grinding  his  fingers  around  the  handle  of  his  bag. 
The  minister  came  back  to  shake  hands.  "I  thought  maybe  that  was  you, 
coming  from  the  train.  We  knew  you  were  due  home." 

Johnston  said,  "Evening,  Reverent."  He  hadn't  talked  to  anyone  for 
several  hours;  his  throat  was  rusty,  so  he  cleared  his  throat  and  spoke 
the  words  again. 

Their  positions  were  reversed  now;  it  was  Johnston  who  had  his  back 
to  the  town  lights,  and  a  certain  illumination  fell  upon  the  face  of  the 
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minister.  He  seemed  to  have  aged  greatly  in  the  two  or  three  years  that 
had  passed  since  Johnston  left  Cool  Meadows. 

"It's  wonderful,"  said  the  Reverend  Hood,  still  holding  the  boy's 
hand.  "You  picked  your  time  right — or  had  it  picked  for  you.  Got 
back  for  Thanksgiving." 

Johnny  hadn't  thought  much  about  it  before.  He  had  thought  about 
Thanksgiving  sometimes,  but  not  just  recently. 

He  wanted  to  tell  the  Reverend  Hood  that  it  seemed  unbelievable  to 
be  welcomed  back  to  Cool  Meadows  thus  heartily;  but  he  had  never 
been  easily  articulate,  and  a  weight  of  emotion  kept  him  from  saying 
things  which  the  Reverend  Hood  might  have  enjoyed  hearing. 

"It  was  in  the  newspapers,  Johnny." 

Johnston  Bush  and  the  minister  released  the  grip  of  their  hands  simul- 
taneously. "Well,"  Johnston  said,  "I  guess  you  know  where  I  been." 

He  wanted  to  say  a  great  many  other  things,  but  the  cat  got  his 
tongue.  He  wished  that  he  might  tell  the  Reverend  Hood  and  all  of  Cool 
Meadows  how  much  he  had  learned,  how  much  he  had  changed  ...  he 
wished  to  declare  his  skills  and  newly-acquired  wisdom. 

Johnny  wanted  to  say,  "Look  at  me — I'm  what  you  might  call  a 
reformed  character.  Never  again  will  I  throw  a  rock-  through  the  bank 
window,  no  matter  how  broke  we  Bushes  get!  Never  again  will  I  fight 
the  marshal.  Never  again  break  a  billiard  cue  over  Jud  Axline's  head. 
Never  again  take  Grandpa's  .45  and  try  to  shoot  up  the  town.  Never — " 

But  he  could  not  say  these  things,  nor  could  he  say  anything  else.  He 
merely  shuffled  his  new  stiff  shoes;  and  the  Reverend  Hood  knew  that 
Johnston  Bush  wanted  to  hurry  along. 

So  the  minister  said,  "I  pray  that  you  and  yours  will  enjoy  a  happy 
Thanksgiving,  my  boy." 

Johnston  said  soberly,  "Thank  you,  Reverent,"  and  turned  toward  the 
lights. 

"God  bless  you,  my  boy."  The  minister  went  away  through  the  dark. 

Johnston  walked  on  to  the  main  street.  He  remembered  now  that  they 
had  always  called  it  "the  main  drag,"  and  he  wondered  why  main  streets 
in  little  towns  were  called  main  drags. 

He  didn't  care  to  enter  the  drug  store — there  were  several  cars  parked 
in  front  of  it,  and  one  saddle-horse  and  one  buggy-horse  tied  to  the 
hitch  rail  just  around  the  corner.  There  would  be  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
drug  store,  and  a  lot  of  the  younger  fellows,  probably,  at  the  pool  hall. 

Johnston  Bush  kept  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  striding  west, 
his  hard  heels  clicking  sharply  on  new  concrete  before  one  series  of  stores, 
and  then  making  a  momentary  thunder  as  they  trod  the  hollow  wooden 
sidewalk  in  front  of  Harney's  Furniture  and  Undertaking. 
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He  wanted  some  cigarettes,  so  before  he  reached  the  end  of  the  block 
he  crossed  diagonally  toward  the  yellow,  steany  front  of  Nick's  Cafe. 
That  one  wide  window  was  exactly  the  way  ha  remembered  it,  exactly 
the  way  he  had  thought  about  it  when  he  was  hungry.  Yellow  glow 
came  through  the  flat-painted  letters  of  the  word  "Cafe,"  and  the  letters, 
deep  red  in  daytime,  always  looked  orange  at  night. 

Inside  the  restaurant,  Johnston  put  his  bag  on  a  stool  next  to  the  glass 
cigar-case  where  the  cash  register  stood. 

Nick  himself  approached  slowly  in  his  greasy  apron  behind  the  coun- 
ter. Johnston  looked  down  the  room,  and  everything  seemed  just  the 
same:  salt  and  pepper,  and  little  triangular  sheaves  of  paper  napkins  at 
strategic  intervals.  All  except  the  catsup  bottles.  There  were  no  catsup 
bottles  any  longer.  Catsup  was  almost  impossible  to  get,  in  many  of  these 
little  towns,  and  Johnston  had  been  surprised  when  he  found  that  out. 

Nick  was  about  five  steps  away  before  he  recognized  Johnny  Bush. 
There  were  some  young  kids  sitting  away  back  at  the  other  end  of  the 
long  counter,  and  they  had  turned  to  gaze  silently,  as  Cool  Meadows 
people  did  at  the  approach  of  strangers.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  hear 
what  Nick  said. 

He  exclaimed,  "Johnny!"  and  beamed  all  over  his  fat,  stubbled,  Greek 
face.  Then  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "What  you  know?  What  you 
know?"  as  he  kept  pressing  Johnny's  hand  between  his  own  two  fat 
ones. 

The  restaurant  smelled  of  fresh  hot  grease  and  fresh-cooked  eggs.  It 
was  a  good  smell.  Johnny  thought  that  he  might  sit  down  and  have  an 
egg-on-bun. .  .  .  No,   he   would   wait   and   eat  something  when   he   got 

home. 

■ 

"We  heard  you  was  coming,  kid." 

"Sure  glad  to  be  home,"  said  Johnny.  He  asked  for  a  couple  of  pack- 
ages of  cigarettes. 

"They  treat  you  good?"  asked  Nick,  as  he  got  the  cigarettes.  "Not  so 
good,  huh?  You  look  mighty  thin.  Maybe  they  don't  feed  you  good 
where  you  been?  Your  ma — maybe  she  put  some  meat  on  you,  huh?" 
Nick  kept  laughing,  and  at  first  he  didn't  want  to  take  any  money  for 
the  cigarettes,  but  Johnny  insisted.  | 

Nick  wanted  him  to  sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of  Java  on  the  house. 

"No,"  said  Johnny,  "I  guess  maybe  I  better  get  along  home." 

Nick  told  him,  "You  wait  a  while,  maybe  you  catch  a  ride.  Maybe 
some  of  the  Wheeler  boys,  or  maybe  old  man  Munster,  maybe  he  drive 
out  the  Pretty  Pocket  road  tonight." 

"Thanks,"  said  Johnston  Bush.  "I  reckon  I  won't  wait.  It's  not  a  far 
distance.  Only  a  couple  of  miles." 
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Nick  kept  squinting  happily  while  Johnny  put  the  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes deep  into  his  pocket. 

"Now  maybe  you  be  a  good  kid,  huh?  Maybe  you  don't  shoot  and  get 
drunk  and  raise  some  troubles  no  more?  I  guess  maybe  this  straighten 
you  out,  Johnny?" 

"Sure  has,"  said  Johnny  softly. 

At  this  moment  two  young  girls  who  had  been  seated  at  the  other  end 
of  the  counter  with  a  couple  of  school-age  boys — they  came  up  to 
Johnston  Bush  shyly.  They  had  been  whispering  while  Nick  was  talking 
with  him — whispering  and  listening,  and  giggling  a  little. 

One  of  the  girls  hung  behind  the  other.  Johnny  didn't  know  who  she 
was;  but  the  one  who  came  first,  the  one  in  a  pale  blue  sweater  and  old 
leather  jacket,  she  looked  like  one  of  the  Blacks  from  over  around  Deep 
Notch.  She  must  have  been  just  a  little  kid  when  Johnston  Bush  went 
away.  Now  she  was  at  least  fifteen. 

She  said  explosively,  "You're  Johnston  Bush,  aren't  you?  Well,  can 
I — can  we^have  your  autograph?" 

Johnny  felt  all  hot  and  red.  This  was  funny,  coming  back  to  Cool 
Meadows  and  having  people  ask  for  his  autograph.  He  didn't  know  quite 
what  to  do,  but  Nick  understood  easily.  Nick  tore  a  couple  of  sheets  off 
his  little  pad  of  restaurant  checks,  and  he  gave  a  pencil  to  Johnny. 
Johnny  wrote  slowly  and  painfully.  He  signed  his  name  twice.  In  each 
case  he  made  a  "Jr."  after  the  name. 

Big  Jack  Bush,  his  father,  had  been  shot  dead  by  the  sheriff  eleven 
years  before.  Johnny  wondered  what  Big  Jack  Bush  would  think  of  his 
grown  son,  writing  out  autographs  just  like  a  movie  star. 

He  swallowed,  and  muttered,  "O.K.,  sister,"  and  shoved  the  little 
pieces  of  paper  toward  the  girls. 

They  went  shrilling  back  to  their  stools,  telling  the  boys  they  were 
with,  "We  got  it.  We  got  it.  We  got  his  autograph!"  But  Johnny  was 
out  of  the  door  and  gone. 

He  didn't  meet  anyone  else  along  the  main  drag.  He  kept  on  west  past 
the  lumber  yard,  and  then  turned  south.  This  narrow  street,  this  uphill 
sluice  that  wound  through  the  chilly  night — it  passed  eight  or  ten 
houses,  and  then  became  the  Pretty  Pocket  road. 

All  the  way  out  to  the  ridge  where  this  road  intersected  with  the  Deep 
Notch  road,  Johnny  Bush  kept  thinking  about  food.  Intermingled  with 
visions  of  food  were  visions  of  his  family ...  he  imagined  them  sitting 
around  the  kitchen  table.  He  saw  his  grandfather,  old  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  Bush,  taking  a  little  sharp  knife  to  trim  closely  against  the 
round  bone  of  a  piece  of  steak,  and  declaring  to  the  assembled  grand- 
children, as  he  always  did,  "The  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter  the  meat." 
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He  thought  of  infrequent  delicacies  which  Henrietta,  his  mother,  fixed 
for  him  when  he  was  young.  . . .  Lettuce  sandwiches,  she  had  made  for 
him  one  time;  that  was  the  spring  after  his  father  had  been  killed,  when 
Johnny  tried  to  climb  into  a  lumber  wagon  to  tackle  some  boys  who 
yelled  an  insult  at  him,  and  the  man  who  was  driving  whipped  up  his 
team.  Johnny  fell  off  and  broke  his  leg.  While  he  was  in  bed  his  mother 
served  him  some  lettuce  sandwiches — thin  leaf  lettuce,  deep  green,  the 
kind  they  grew  in  their  scraggly  hillside  garden,  with  boiled  yellow 
dressing  spread  over  it,  between  slices  of  coarse  home-made  bread. 

Funny  to  be  thinking  about  that  on  the  eve  of  Thanksgiving.  A  guy 
ought  to  be  thinking  about  turkey  and  stuffing  and  mince  pies.  Johnston 
wondered  how  it  would  be  this  year,  all  over  everywhere,  with  food 
shortages  and  rationing  and  the  other  worries  he  had  read  about  in  the 
paper  on  the  train. 

He  didn't  meet  a  soul  on  the  Pretty  Pocket  road.  Up  to  the  summit 
of  the  first  ridge,  he  picked  his  way  carefully  among  thin  ruts.  There 
were  more  buggy  tracks  than  he  remembered  at  any  time  since  he  was 
a  little  shaver.  He  came  out  past  the  last  stockade  of  timberland  and 
halted  at  the  schoolhouse  corner. 

Johnston  didn't  know  quite  why  he  did  it,  but  he  found  himself 
putting  down  his  bag  at  the  gate,  and  going  up  to  the  empty  schoolhouse. 
Many-paned  windows  caught  the  lightness  of  open  night.  He  saw  stars 
in  one  of  the  windows  as  he  came  close,  and  he  looked  up  to  see  how 
clouds  were  being  torn  apart  by  the  cold,  slow  wind. 

Around  two  sides  of  the  schoolhouse,  almost  to  the  woodshed  at  the 
rear  ...  he  turned  and  came  back.  He  was  having  a  vision — the  kind  of 
vision  that  experiences  of  the  past  two  years  had  compelled  him  to  have. 
He  was  seeing  thousands  of  country  schoolhouses  scattered  on  ridges  like 
this,  or  perhaps  in  valleys,  throughout  the  United  States.  He  thought  of 
little  kids  trudging  reluctantly  up  to  all  those  doors  every  morning,  and 
breaking  forth  with  exultation  at  recess  time.  He  wanted  to  cry  when  he 
thought  of  all  those  kids,  going  to  American  schools  everywhere. 

He  thought  of  the  pledge  to  the  flag;  that  was  a  tradition  in  each 
corner  of  the  country,  not  only  just  in  southern  Missouri  where  he  grew 
up.  J  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and . .  .  one  nation 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

. .  .  There  were  little  things  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  window  panes. 
Children  had  cut  them  out  of  paper,  and  colored  them  with  crayons, 
just  as  they  used  to  do  fifteen  years  before,  when  Johnston  was  a  shirt- 
tail  kid  in  that  school.  Pumpkins  and  witches  and  things:  those  were 
left  from  Hallowe'en.  But  also  he  could  see  the  shapes  of  turkeys,  and 
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those  turkeys  symbolized  the  Thanksgiving  season.  Come  Christmas, 
there  would  be  bells  and  Santa  Clauses,  greasy  with  red  crayola. 

Johnny  went  out  to  the  road  again;  he  picked  up  his  bag  and  started 
on  down  the  ridge.  His  grandfather's  place  wasn't  very  far  below.  There 
was  a  wide  lane  that  led  off  from  the  Pretty  Pocket  road;  you  made  a 
sharp  turn  where  there  were  some  sweet-gum  trees  clustered  on  the  hill- 
side, and  then  you  came  right  into  old  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Bush's 
dooryard. 

A  little  tune  walked  with  Johnston  as  he  went.  First  he  had  only  the 
music  of  the  thing,  suggested  by  his  visit  to  the  schoolyard;  but  soon  the 
words  were  there,  and  he  was  singing  them  through  his  nose  as  he  walked. 

"Over  the  river  and  through  the  woods 
To  grandfather's  house  we  go. 
The  horse  knows  the  way.  . .  ." 

He  couldn't  remember  all  the  words.  Maybe  something  about,  "Hur- 
rah for  Thanksgiving  Day,"  and  something  about,  "Now  grandmother's 
cap  I  spy. .  . ." 

A  dog  began  to  bark  in  the  Bush  dooryard.  At  first  he  thought,  "Why, 
that  can't  be  Ranger!  What's  happened  to  Ranger?"  and  then  he  remem- 
bered how  his  mother  had  written  him  a  month  or  two  after  he  went 
away,  telling  him  that  old  Ranger  had  been  found  dead  one  morning. 
He  died  peacefully  in  his  sleep,  Ma  had  said,  and  they  buried  him  under 
the  gooseberry  bushes.  There  was  another  dog  now,  a  new  one  that  didn't 
know  Johnston. 

The  door  opened,  showing  a  beautiful  light,  and  someone  spoke  to  the 
dog.  It  was  Grandpa  all  right,  and  the  dog  came  up  on  the  steps  and 
stood  whining  as  the  boy  approached. 

Grandpa  asked  in  his  deep  soft  voice,  "Is  it  Johnston?" 

"Yes." 

He  heard  his  mother  say,  "Thank  God,  thank  God."  He  was  up  on 
the  step  and  inside;  the  room  swam  around  him.  New  dog,  new  lamp 
on  the  table,  all  sorts  of  new  things.  His  mother's  hair  was  almost  com- 
pletely gray  now,  but  her  face  was  still  hard  and  bright,  though  thinner. 

Their  hands  touched  him — his  grandfather  on  one  side,  his  mother  on 

the  other She  threw  her  arms  around  his  stiff  young  body  and  put 

her  face  against  his  shoulder.  Grandpa  rubbed  his  ragged  white  handlebar 
mustache,  and  swung  away  abruptly  and  went  over  by  the  stove.  \5  ink- 
ing fast,  Johnston  could  see  the  old  man  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  dragging 
out  a  crumpled  bandanna.  The  old  man  blew  his  nose. 

"For  the  love  of  mud,"  said  Johnston. 
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His  mother  smiled.  Her  face  was  wet. 

"Mabel,"  said  Johnston.  "I  can't  believe — " 

Mabel  stood  bashfully  by  the  table,  though  her  face  was  twitching. 
She  was  trying  to  keep  from  crying.  She  wore  a  plaid  dress,  home-made, 
but  quite  pretty.  She  was  all  grown  up  as  to  face  and  shape  and  every- 
thing. 

"Yes,"  said  Johnston's  mother,  "that's  your  baby  sister — Mabel.  Sure 
enough." 

"I'm  seventeen,"  said  Mabel  shrilly.  She  came  forward  and  allowed 
him  to  kiss  her.  She  was  wearing  perfume,  and  it  smelled  good.  The  per- 
fume made  him  think  of  another  girl  who  lived  nearby. 

They  all  stood  off  and  looked  at  him.  The  new  dog,  a  liver- and- white 
hound  of  mixed  blood,  was  sniffing  around  Johnston's  trouser  legs. 

Grandpa  said,  "Well,  I  do  declare,  Johnston.  Thought  you'd  be  pale 
and  puny,  after  where  you  been.  You  are  skinny,  but  you  appear  real 
good." 

Johnston  Bush  said,  "Look!"  and  the  word  came  out  more  sharply  than 
he  intended.  He  tried  to  make  his  voice  seem  lower  and  kinder,  though 
firm. 

"Look  here,  folks.  Just  one  thing.  Please — I  wish  you  wouldn't  right 
now  ask  me  a  lot  of  questions  about —  You  know.  About  everything. 
How  I  felt,  and  what  did  they  give  me  to  eat,  everything  that  happened. 
Were  the  guards  mean,  and  so  on.  How  did  I  come  to  get  free.  All  such 
details:  what  everybody  did — everything  that  happened.  .  . ." 

Grandpa  picked  up  his  pipe.  He  went  over,  lean  and  limping,  and 
knocked  out  dead  ashes  against  the  stove.  "We  ain't  the  kind  to  plague 
you  with  fool  questions." 

There  was  sweat  standing  on  the  boy's  forehead.  "Some  folks  I  have 
met — they  want  to  know  everything.  In  due  course  of  time,  I  reckon  I 
will  tell  a  lot,  but  not  right  off  the  bat." 

"Course,"  said  his  grandfather  soothingly,  and  Johnston's  mother  said 
nothing,  but  patted  his  arm.  She  turned  and  ordered  Mabel  briskly,  "Go 
see  what  we  got  in  the  pantry,  and  set  it  out." 

"I  wanted  them  to  wait  supper,"  cried  Mabel  over  her  shoulder,  "but 
they  said  the  evening  train  was  always  late." 

"Not  very  late  tonight.  I  was  lucky."  Johnny  told  his  mother:  "With 
Mabel  practically  woman-grown,  I  suppose  Marvin  and  Braxton  are  off 
somewhere  skittering  around  with  some  girls.  Imagine  them  big  enough." 

Grandpa  grinned  at  Henrietta  Bush  and  showed  his  crooked  teeth. 
"You  tell  him,  Henny." 

"Maybe  they  got  girls,"  said  Johnston's  mother,  "but  they  haven't 
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got  them  in  Nimrod  County.  They're  not  here,  Johnston.  Both  arc  up 
and  gone  to  the  war." 

Johnston  stared  in  amazement.  "Those  little  jerks?  They're  not  old 
enough." 

"So  I  told  them,  Johnston,  but  I  might  as  well  have  been  talking  man- 
ners to  a  couple  of  tomcats." 

Grandpa  said,  as  he  lighted  his  old  yellow- pip'eT^Got  to  "win  this  war. 
Reckon  it  will  take  Bushes  to  do  it."  "^©tf\}€.*A/ 

"Marvin's  at  an  air  place  some  place  in  TeTasJ7  saiiPiohnny's  mother. 

Mabel  called  from  the  pantry,  "Corpus  Christi." 

"And  Braxton's  clean  out  at  San  Lhego  in  what  they  call  the  boot 
camp.  He  prophesies  it  won't  be  long  before  he  goes  overseas." 

Johnston  could  only  murmur,  in  the  words  of  Nick  the  Greek,  "What 
do  you  know?"  He  sat  down  at  the  table,  ready  and  willing,  as  Mabel 
served  him.  There  was  fried  ham,  cold,  but  very  good — she  wanted  to 
fry  some  fresh,  but  Johnston  wouldn't  let  her  bother.  There  were  apple 
salad  and  pickles  and  pie  and  cottage  cheese,  and  plenty  of  home-made 
bread  and  butter. 

Johnston  ate  his  head  off. 

"Had  a  real  good  year,"  said  old  A.  S.  J.  Bush,  with  sock  feet  against 
the  stove  rail.  "Pretty  nigh  worked  ourselves  to  the  bone,  but  you  should 
see  the  corn  we  picked  off  of  the  two  bottom  pieces. .  .  .  We  got  a  bunch 
of  young  cattle,  eighteen  head,  over  in  the  woods.  Planning  to  feed 
them  through  the  winter." 

Johnston's  mother  smiled  across  the  oilcloth.  "Never  a  lazy  minute 
around  here,  Johnny.  Imagine  Mabel  riding  a  cultivator  last  spring!" 

Mabel  was  fiddling  with  the  old  radio  in  the  corner,  but  all  she  could 
get  was  some  kind  of  boogie-woogie  music  from  St.  Louis.  She  saw 
Johnston  make  a  face,  so  she  shut  the  instrument  off.  "I  hate  field  work," 
said  Mabel.  "It's  so  hard  on  my  hands.  I  wear  gloves,  much  as  I  can." 

"She's  mighty  vain  of  her  hands,"  said  Johnston's  mother.  "Same  as 
me,  when  I  was  a  young  thing.  Still,  it's  apparent  that  us  women  have 
got  to  work  in  the  fields,  harder  than  before." 

"Yes,  sir!"  said  Grandpa.  "Food  will  win  the  war!  I'm  thankful  we've 
been  able  to  raise  so  much — more  than  I  ever  thought  this  place  would 
grow." 

The  song  was  still  singing  in  Johnston's  head.  Over  the  river  and 
through  the  woods,  to  grandfathers  house.  . . .  This  was  grandfather's 
house  all  right,  and  his  mother's  house,  and  his  own;  and  tomorrow 
Would  be  Thanksgiving  Day.  A  warmth  struggled  up  within  him,  a  peace 
and  thankfulness;  and  yet,  in  the  same  moment,  and  for  the  second  time 
that  night,  he  wanted  to  cry. 
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Mabel  came  to  take  away  the  empty  plates  and  sauce  dishes.  Again 
Johnny  smelled  the  perfume  of  her  hair  and  body.  He  rose  abruptly  and 
tore  open  a  package  of  cigarettes.  His  black  brows  went  together  in  a 
frown.  He  seemed  wishing  to  ask  a  question. 

The  family  waited. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Johnston,  "if  anybody  is  to  home  over  at  the  Vanes." 

There  was  a  steady  quiet  in  which  you  could  hear  only  sounds  from 
the  stove,  and  the  clock's  ticking.  "Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  "if  you 
mean  Evangeline,  I  wager  she  might  be  there." 

"What  about  her  old  man?"  blurted  out  Mabel. 

As  for  Grandpa,  he  merely  rearranged  his  feet  on  the  stove  fender, 
and  smiled  at  the  hot  metal  beyond.  Watching  him,  Johnston  decided 
that  Garrison  Vane  and  Grandpa  had  probably  talked  about  him  a  lot 
whenever  they  met  at  the  fence  or  on  the  road. .  . . 

"I  know,"  Johnny  said  cautiously.  "Garrison  Vane  never  did  have 
much  time  for  me." 

Johnston's  mother  whispered,  "Vanjy's  a  right  pretty  girl.  She  favors 
her  mother's  people.  All  them  MacReadys  always  had  such  stylish  reddish 
hair." 

Johnston  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then,  "Is  anyone  in  particular 
playing  up  to  her  these  days — I  mean,  going  to  moving  pictures,  and 
taking  her  around?" 

"Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,"  said  Mabel  glibly. 

They  waited  to  see  what  Johnston  would  say  to  that.  His  mother 
could  not  help  but  interpose:  "Fact  is,  I  don't  think  she's  too  gone  on 
any  of  them.  First  this  one,  then  that.  She  asks  about  you  right  often, 
when  I  meet  her  alone." 

Johnston  moved  over  to  the  clock  shelf.  The  hands  were  on  the  verge 
of  eight-thirty.  He  waited  expectantly  and  in  another  moment  a  little 
gong  rang  inside  the  brass  and  imitation  marble  of  the  old  clock.  He 
turned  and  grinned  at  the  family.  "Still  makes  that  funny  buzz,  before 
and  after." 

"Same  old  clock,"  said  Grandpa.  "Same  old  home  place;  same  old 
Nimrod  County.  Only  one  thing  seems  to  have  changed  much." 

"What's  that?" 

"Reckon  you  know,"  said  Grandpa. 

Johnston  shrugged.  "Where's  the  lantern?" 

"Hangs  on  the  porch." 

Johnny  went  out  to  get  the  lantern.  The  dog  put  up  its  ears,  watch- 
ing the  doorway.  . .  .  They  heard  Johnny  banging  around  out  on  the 
porch;  soon  he  reappeared  with  the  lantern.  He  raised  the  glass  chimney, 
scraped  the  wick  with  a  match,  and  then  lighted  it. 
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He  put  the  lantern  on  the  table  and  turned  around  to  get  his  over- 
coat and  cap. 

"You  don't  say  much,  you  folks." 

"Long  suit  of  the  Bushes  never  was  talking,  less  they  was  drunk," 
said  Grandpa. 

Having  put  on  his  coat  and  cap,  Johnston  stood  with  a  big  bony  hand 
clenched  on  the  wire  handle  of  the  lantern.  "Well,"  he  said,  "we  don't 
get  drunk  any  more:  none  of  us,  I  guess.  Only  it  wasn't  drinking  that 
did  it.  Most  folks  drink  and  behave  themselves.  ...  It  was  just  I  always 
felt  kind  of  empty  and  angry,  and  weak,  and  quarrelsome.  That's  how 
I  make  it  out,  thinking  about  it  now." 

He  cleared  his  throat.  "Reckon  that  was  the  trouble  with  my  father. 
High  spirits,  and  no  money,  and  a  willingness  to  fight . . .  now,  take  us 
Bushes:  none  of  us  ever  stole  a  dime  from  anybody!  We  just  got  in 
fights,  raising  a  ruckus.  That's  all  we  did.  But  it  was  enough  to  get  us 
into  trouble,  and  give  us  a  bad  name,  and  get  us  in  jail. . .  .  Lot  of  young 
folks  in  this  country  used  to  act  the  same  way. ...  It  makes  me  feel 
good  to  think  of  Marvin  and  Braxton,  young  as  they  are,  gone  into  the 
service.  It  will  do  good  things  for  them.  Then  they  can  do  good  things 
for  this  country." 

He  took  his  lantern  and  went  out,  apparently  heading  for  the  Vane 
place  by  a  path  that  went  through  the  woods. 

Grandpa  and  Mabel  and  Henrietta  sat  quietly  for  some  time.  Johnny's 
mother  was  wiping  her  eyes.  Then  Mabel  said  pertly  to  Grandpa, 
"Thought  you  said  the  Bushes'  long  suit  wasn't  talking."  She  turned 
on  the  radio. 

When  Johnny  got  to  the  Vane  house  he  was  greeted  effusively  by 
three  dogs.  No  new  dogs  here;  these  were  the  same  Vane  dogs,  one  collie 
and  two  hounds.  He  knew  their  voices,  and  he  let  them  come  around 
him.  The  dogs  decided  that  they  knew  him  too,  when  he  spoke  their 
names;  and  with  wagging  tails  they  escorted  him  across  pebbly  ground 
toward  the  front  steps. 

The  door  came  open.  Garrison  Vane  bulked  there,  tall  and  broad  in 
his  overalls,  and  with  a  stub  of  cigar  in  his  mouth  as  always. 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Johnston  Bush." 

Mr.  Vane  drew  a  long  breath.  He  muttered  something  which  sounded 
like,  "Thought  it  would  be."  Johnny  put  his  lantern  down  on  the  bot- 
tom step,  and  waited. 

Pretty  soon  he  asked,  "Well,  do  I  come  in,  or  do  I  go  away?" 
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Garrison  Vane  moved  aside  from  the  doorway,  but  still  held  the  door 
open.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you  come  in." 

Johnny  blew  out  his  lantern  and  put  it  on  the  porch.  He  entered  the 
combination  living-room-dining-room  of  the  Vane  house — it  wasn't  also 
a  combination  kitchen,  as  at  the  Bushes — and  Garrison  Vane  closed  the 
door  and  then  turned  around  to  study  him. 

"Suit  you?"  asked  Johnny. 

Mr.  Vane  let  his  long  chin  quiver  as  if  he  wanted  to  chuckle.  Johnny 
had  seen  him  look  that  way  at  other  people,  years  before,  but  he  had 
never  gazed  on  Johnny  with  such  downright  tolerance.  "Far  cry,"  Mr. 
Vane  told  him,  "from  the  kid  that  was  so  wild  and  mean  and  tough." 

"I  was  wild,  all  right." 

"So  they  tamed  you  down,  did  they?" 

"Meek  as  a  lamb,"  said  Johnny.  He  was  ashamed  to  feel  that  there 
was  sweat  on  his  forehead  again. 

"Want  a  cigar?"  asked  Mr.  Vane. 

"No,  thanks.  I'll  just  have  a  cigarette,"  and  Johnny  took  one  out 
and  tapped  it  against  his  thumb. 

Vane  asked,  "You  want  to  see  Vanjy?" 

"I  didn't  walk  all  the  way  over  here  the  first  night  I  was  home,"  said 
Johnny  easily,  "just  to  chew  the  fat  with  you."  Vane's  face  went  into  a 
mass  of  dark  wrinkles  as  he  laughed. 

The  tall  farmer  turned  toward  the  closed  kitchen  door.  He  lifted  his 
voice.  "Vanjy,  you  got  company."  In  a  moment  the  door  opened  and 
Vanjy  entered,  followed  by  her  thirteen-year-old  brother  and  a  yellow 
cat. 

Vanjy  had  some  sewing  in  her  hands;  she  couldn't  seem  to  make  up 
her  mind  whether  to  hang  onto  the  sewing  or  put  it  down  on  the  table. 

"The  Mrs.,"  said  Mr.  Vane,  "had  a  little  cold,  so  she's  done  gone  to 
bed.  I'll  be  going  myself  pretty  quick.  Don't  you  stick  around  too  long, 
Clark,"  he  told  his  son. 

Vanjy  and  Johnston  stood  and  looked  at  each  other  after  the  father 
had  gone.  The  cat  got  up  on  the  sofa;  Clark  waited  awkwardly,  grin- 
ning, in  the  background. 

"You're  sure  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,"  said  Johnny  Bush  to  Vanjy.  He 
wished  to  heaven  that  Clark  would  get  out  of  there. 

Vanjy  had  a  pale  skin,  with  quite  a  lot  of  freckles,  but  the  freckles 
were  pale  in  shade  too,  and  Johnston  had  always  thought  they  were 
beautiful.  Vanjy  wore  an  old  green  skirt  and  a  white  blouse.  She  was 
still  wearing  the  apron  she  had  worn  for  dishwashing.  Her  hair,  the 
color  of  fresh-cut  cherry  wood,  was  built  into  a  high  pompadour,  and 
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came  down  low  and  long  and  soft  around  her  thin  neck.  Her  green -gray 
eyes  seemed  startlingly  large  and  clear. 

She  said,  "It  certainly  is  good  to  see  you  again.  And  everything.  Do 
you  want  to  sit  down?" 

"I  wouldn't  mind." 

They  seated  themselves — Vanjy  by  the  round  center  table,  and  John- 
ston in  the  biggest  overstuffed  chair.  The  chair  had  tassels  on  the  arms, 
and  it  made  him  feel  very  elegant  and  unreal,  sitting  deep  amid  the 
tassels. 

"Would — would  you  like  to  play  a  game  of  some  kind,  Johnny?" 

"I  wouldn't  mind,"  said  Johnny.  "Whatever  suits  you  folks.  I  just 
came  to  make  a  friendly  call." 

Young  Clark  was  sitting  over  on  the  couch,  poking  his  finger  at  the 
yellow  cat  who  was  boxing  frantically.  He  said,  "Reckon  we  could  play 
Millionaire.  You  know  how  to  play  Millionaire,  Johnny?  We  play  it  a 
lot,  of  nights." 

Johnny  laughed,  "O.K.  by  me.  I  wouldn't  want  to  lose  my  shirt, 
though." 

Vanjy  explained  pmmly,  "It  isn't  a  gambling  game,  really.  You  use 
pretend  money.  It's  here  in  this  box.  Clark  got  it  for  last  Christmas." 

The  three  of  them  gathered  around  the  center  table,  and  Vanjy 
opened  the  box  containing  the  game  of  Millionaire.  She  explained  all 
about  the  colored  cards,  and  about  the  chart  to  be  put  down  in  the 
center,  and  how  you  must  buy  and  sell  houses  and  lots  for  a  profit  if 
you  could.  Her  voice  grew  thinner  and  shriller  all  the  time  she  ex- 
plained. She  kept  her  eyes  down,  not  looking  at  Johnny  Bush  as  she 
talked. 

Just  as  they  were  preparing  to  roll  dice  for  the  first  turn,  there 
sounded  a  loud  shout  of,  "Clark!  You  come  to  bed,"  from  somewhere 
above  the  stairs.  Clark  muttered  "Shucks,"  but  he  got  up  dutifully,  and 
said  good-night  to  Vanjy  and  Johnston  Bush. 

After  he  was  gone,  taking  the  cat  with  him,  Vanjy  sat  toying  un- 
certainly with  the  dice.  Johnny  Bush  kept  examining  the  flat  cardboard 
chart,  trying  to  remember  what  she  told  him  about  the  game,  but  it  had 
all  gone  out  of  his  head. 

"Oh,  let's  forget  Millionaire!"  he  cried  suddenly,  and  Vanjy  giggled. 

He  could  smell  something  lovely  about  her;  it  was  perfume,  and  he 
choked  to  think  how  long  he  had  gone  in  his  young  life  without  smelling 
a  pretty  girl,  without  even  being  near  one. 

He  mumbled,  "Kind  of  close  in  here,  isn't  it?" 

"I'll  open  a  window." 
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He  stood  up.  "No.  Come  on.  Let's  go  out  on  the  porch  and  get  a 
breath  of  air." 

Evangeline  started  to  say  something,  but  he  didn't  let  her  finish.  He 
opened  the  front  door  and  practically  pulled  her  out  on  the  porch  with 
him.  When  he  had  shut  the  door  she  stood  looking  up  through  the 
gloom,  and  then  he  saw  that  she  was  smiling. 

"You  want  me  to  catch  my  death  of  cold,  Johnny?" 

He  said  slowly,  "I'll  keep  you  warm.  I'd  be  mighty  good  at  keeping 
you  warm."  Then  he  lifted  his  arms  and  brought  them  down  slowly 
across  her  shoulders.  His  hands  locked  across  her  slim,  smooth  back. 

Vanjy  pushed  her  face  up  toward  his  . . .  all  the  world  became  her 
face,  an  oval  of  paleness  framed  in  soft  hair,  coming  closer  and  closer  as 
he  bent  toward  it . . .  diffused  and  marvelous.  Her  knees  touched  his. 
They  both  cried  out  softly,  and  their  faces  were  together.  . .  . 

When  at  last  he  heard  her  chuckling  and  whispering  delightedly, 
"Johnny  darling,  let's  come  up  for  air!"  he  squared  his  shoulders  and 
stood  back  a  little,  feeling  that  he  could  take  the  world  and  wring  it 
dry.  He  heard  himself  saying,  "Tomorrow's  Thanksgiving.  Reckon  it's 
the  greatest  Thanksgiving  I  ever  could  have,  in  all  this  world,"  and  in 
the  same  breath  he  realized  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  Vanjy  for 
many  months.  He  had  been  dreaming  of  her,  even  though  he  hadn't 
realized  it  at  the  time. 

Back  at  the  Bush  house,  very  late,  he  put  out  the  lamp  which  had 
been  left  burning  in  the  center  of  the  kitchen  table,  and  went  up  the 
squeaky  staircase  to  an  open  room  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  which 
had  always  been  his.  His  bag  was  there;  he  almost  fell  over  it. 

Grandpa  slept  in  one  of  the  two  little  downstairs  bedrooms,  and  the 
other  had  been  used  in  earlier  years  by  Marvin  and  Braxton.  Now  that 
they  were  gone,  Johnny  wondered  whether  Mabel  might  not  be  sleeping 
there  instead  of  in  the  next-door  upstairs  room,  with  his  mother.  He 
moved  as  quietly  as  possible  while  preparing  for  bed,  in  order  to  keep 
from  waking  Mabel  or  his  mother. 

Soon  after  he  was  in  bed,  however,  he  heard  the  floor  beginning  to 
creak  in  the  next  room,  and  a  gray  shape  materialized  near  the  foot  of 
his  bed.  It  was  his  mother,  coming  to  him  in  her  night-dress,  with  an 
old  dressing-sacque  around  her  shoulders. 

She  whispered,  "You  asleep?" 

"Just  got  in  bed,"  said  Johnny  hoarsely.  "Sorry  I  woke  you  up." 

"Oh,  I've  been  awake,"  said  his  mother.  "I've  been  laying  there, 
counting  my  blessings.  Just  laying  there  alone.  . .  .  Mabel  has  the  boys' 
room  now.  Johnny,  did  you  see  Evangeline?" 
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Johnny  said,  "I  sure  did,"  and  gave  a  happy  grunt  and  sigh,  and 
thought  about  seeing  Evangeline  again  the  next  afternoon,  and  the 
next  night  too. 

"Johnny,  is  everything — all  right?" 

"Everything's  wonderful." 

They  both  listened  to  the  chilly  whisper  of  night  beyond  the  black 
window.  They  could  hear  a  dog  wow-wowing  away  over  in  Deep  Notch 
somewhere. 

Presently  Henrietta  Bush  began  to  cry.  Johnny  stood  it  as  long  as  he 
could;  then  he  writhed  around  and  sat  up  in  bed.  "Look  here,  woman," 
he  said,  "you're  plumb  wore  out.  You  go  to  bed  now.  You  got  a  big  day 
tomorrow.  A  lot  of  cooking,  I  guess.  Did  you  kill  the  old  red  rooster?" 

His  mother  laughed  through  her  tears.  "We  sure  did,  Johnny.  But  he 
sprouted  turkey  feathers  before  we  killed  him." 

"Plenty  of  onions  and  things  in  the  stuffing?"  asked  Johnny  hungrily. 

"Plenty,  son.  Plenty."  Her  hands  were  trembling  as  they  stroked  his 
bare  arm.  She  whispered,  "It's  a  miracle  from  heaven.  You  know,  we 
thought  you  was  dead,  first  off." 

Johnny  said  nothing.  He  couldn't  say  anything  just  then. . .  .  He  had 
been  a  bad  actor.  He  had  not  lived  up  to  the  best  that  his  mother  tried 
to  teach  him.  He  had  always  been  in  trouble,  like  his  father  before  him; 
but  now  he  was  living  in  a  new  world,  and  everything  in  that  world  was 
changed.  He  was  changed  too. 

Some  day  possibly  he'd  have  some  kids.  Well,  he  would  take  good 
care  that  they  didn't  think  they  had  to  get  drunk,  and  show  off,  and 
raise  a  ruckus  all  the  time.  He  would — 

His  mother  cried,  "I  know  you  don't  want  to  talk  about  it,  but  it's 
just  a  miracle!  Like  Lazarus  and —  Oh,  how  did  you  get  away?  The 
papers  just  said  you  escaped,  and  then  you  did  all  those  other  things, 
but  we  didn't  know  just  how  it  was." 

Johnny  watched  her  gray  shape,  rigid  against  the  pale  oblong  of  the 
window  as  she  listened  to  him.  He  was  listening  to  himself  too.  It  was 
like  listening  to  a  couple  of  other  guys ...  a  couple  of  other  guys  were 
doing  the  talking. 

They  said,  "Well,  it  was  pretty  tough  being  there,  and  we  had  to 
watch  our  chance.  My  chance  came  with  one  of  the  guards.  It  was  just 
about  dark  when  it  happened.  I  got  him  down,  and  he  had  a  kind  of 
tommy-gun,  and  I  took  it  away  from  him.  Then  Palmer,  and  Epstein, 
and  Donnelly  and  me — they  were  took  prisoner  the  same  time  I  was — 
they  came  right  along.  We  kind  of  shot  our  way  out  of  there." 

The  other  guys  went  on  and  on,  telling  her  about  it.  "During  the 
night,  the  first  Germans  that  caught  up  with  us —  We  still  had  enough 
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ammunition  left.  I  got  two  of  them,  and  the  other  boys  got  what 
weapons  they  had,  and  then  we  killed  the  rest.  We  were  raring  to  go, 
by  that  time.  Then  we  met  that  car  full  of  German  officers  and —  Oh, 
it's  a  lot  of  details,"  Johnny  cried,  softly.  "A  lot  of  military  details. 
Let's  not  go  into  that  now." 

His  mother  murmured  reverently,  "A  real  miracle!  Was  it — was  it 
true  about,  in  the  papers — they  gave  you  a  Distinguished  Flying  Cross?" 

"Gosh  sake,  no!"  he  said.  "Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Ma!  That's 
that  extra  ribbon  on  my  coat — the  one  all  blue  in  the  middle,  and  white 
and  red  on  the  ends.  I'll  explain  about  them,  one  of  these  times.  You 
know,"  he  added,  "I  got  at  least  twenty-six  days.  Maybe  more." 

She  whispered,  "Good  night,  Johnny."  Then  she  tiptoed  back  to  her 
own  room,  and  left  him  there,  staring  up  at  the  friendly  ceiling,  thinking 
of  the  next  day  and  the  days  to  follow. 

MIRACLE  FROM  HEAVEN  was  done  in  March,  1943,  and  I  hadn't  written 
any  short  stories  for  nearly  two  years  before  that — just  some  short  books  and 
some  writing  for  the  movies. 

As  I  grow  older,  I  seem  to  think  less  and  less  in  short  story  terms.  I  never  did 
think  in  short  story  terms  by  nature,  and  always  had  to  force  myself  into  the 
limitation  and  confinement  of  this  form.  My  instinct  is  to  write  stories  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  words  in  length,  or  maybe  a  little  more:  novelettes,  which 
are  so  often  scorned  by  magazine'  editors  and  hated  cordially  by  the  American 
book  trade. 

I  am  not  popular  with  proprietors  of  book  stores.  I  write  too  many  short 
books,  little  books  selling  for  a  dollar  or  a  dollar-and-a-quarter.  A  customer 
comes  in  and  says  she  wants  to  buy  a  book,  and  if  she  buys  a  dollar-and-a-quarter 
book  there  vanishes  all  possibility  of  a  three  dollar  sale.  The  book  stores  retain, 
as  their  gross  income,  approximately  one-third  of  the  selling  price;  thus,  if  the 
customer  bought  a  $3.00  book,  the  bookseller  would  take  in  a  dollar  on  the  trans- 
action, rather  than  the  thirty  or  forty  cents  resulting  from  selling  one  copy  of 
a  novelette.  I  hope  the  book  stores  like  this  book  a  little  better;  it's  long  enough, 
and  costs  enough. 

There  is  nothing  very  exciting  to  write  about  Miracle  From  Heaven.  I  dug 
up  the  plot  out  of  nowhere  after  considerable  pulling  and  hauling,  because  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  had  ordered  a  short  story  from  me  for  $2000,  and 
in  a  weak  moment  I  had  said  that  I  would  write  them  one.  When  the  editors 
read  Miracle  From  Heaven  they  informed  me  to  my  astonishment  that  what  I 
really  had  was  a  short-short,  and  they  wanted  to  cut  the  story  to  a  bare  skeleton 
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outline  and  print  it  in  a  two-page  spread  in  the  magazine.  They  said  that  they 
would  still  pay  the  $2000  as  agreed,  but  I  didn't  need  $2000  that  badly. 

So  Collier's  bought  the  story  and  published  it  while  I  was  gone  off  to  the  war. 
At  the  time  I  wrote  Miracle  From  Heaven  I  had  never  been  to  any  war,  but  my 
psychology  on  the  story  was  all  right.  After  having  been  overseas  I  wouldn't 
change  a  line  of  this  story.  The  hero  is  perfectly  convincing,  so  far  as  I'm 
concerned. 
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FOREVER  WALKING  FREE 


THEN  the  lights  twisted  across  the  clouds,  fighting  to  find  something 
and  hold  it,  and  guns  started  up  in  the  nearest  park:  resentful  bright 
flashes  reflected  behind  cardboard  buildings  across  the  way.  Joan  felt 
bereft  and  vulnerable,  there  in  Wycombe  Road — the  roadway  itself 
was  so  wide  it  seemed  like  a  moorland,  unroofed  and  exposed. 

Ahead  of  her  the  little  witch-lights  of  pocket  torches  carried  in 
other  people's  hands  began  to  blink  and  bob  more  rapidly;  other  people 
were  running,  and  Joan  thought  she'd  better  run  too. 

She  left  the  bus  stop  where  she  had  been  waiting  vainly,  and  sought 
the  shelter  of  shops  and  boarded-up,  bombed-out  hotels  in  her  flight. 
She  held  close  to  the  shadow  of  buildings;  already,  as  the  defiant  battery 
in  the  park  barked  and  slammed,  flak  was  raining  on  roofs  and  in  the 
street  itself.  Joan  wondered  about  a  shelter — she'd  better  find  the 
nearest  shelter,  though  she  hated  being  down  there  in  darkness  with 
frightened  children  and  heavy-breathing  old  ladies. 

When  the  sirens  mourned  later  of  nights,  when  she  was  at  home 
and  in  her  own  bed,  she  never  thought  about  a  bomb-shelter  except 
with  scorn.  It  was  funny,  the  way  her  own  bed  always  seemed  like  a 
safe  place  to  be  in.  But  this  was  earlier  in  the  night,  the  earliest  that 
Jerry  had  come  to  town  in  several  weeks. 

Between  the  crash  of  guns  and  the  remoter,  hollower  pak.-pak.-pah 
of  shell-bursts  in  the  sky,  she  heard  people  laughing  nervously  across 
the  road.  A  boy  and  a  girl,  both  laughing  and  fleeing  as  the  artillery 
banged  more  rapidly  and  defiantly.  That  distant  girl  was  crying,  "Oooh, 
Billy — Billy,  Billy,  Billy!"  and  Joan  heard  the  rush  of  other  frightened 
feet  above  the  scuffle  of  her  own  running. 

She  heard  someone  else  cry,  "Next  turning — it's  in  there"  and  they 
must  mean  that  there  was  a  shelter  nearby,  and  so  she  should  bend  her 
path  across  that  open  road,  though  she  feared  to  leave  the  comfort  of 
the  buildings. 

It  started  squealing  in  the  wet  clouds,  a  piercing  whistle  like  some- 
one simulating  a  bomb  sound  in  a  crowded  cinema . .  .  Joan  Warrock 
had  heard  that  only  a  day  or  two  earlier:  a  cinema  over  by  Marble 
Arch;  bombs  dropped  out  of  airplanes — it  was  a  kind  of  documentary 
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war  news-reel — and  every  time  the  bombs  dropped  and  vanished  some 
of  the  young  soldiers  in  the  audience  would  start  -whistling.  FOOOOO 
they'd  whistle  in  swelling  crescendo,  louder  and  louder,  with  more  of 
them  taking  it  up  at  every  breath  until  she'd  covered  her  ears  at  the 
veracity  of  the  sound. 

Fooooo  the  squealing  was  now  heard,  aiming  right  at  her,  and  she 
felt  one  of  her  cheap  stockings  jerk  below  the  garter — oh,  another 
garter-run — and  the  next  stockings  she  bought  would  necessarily  be  of 
that  awful  utility,  non-rationed  kind .  .  .  because  she  didn't  have  any 
more  clothing  coupons — wouldn't  have,  until  September. 

She  was  worrying  more  about  her  stockings  than  about  anything  else 
in  the  world — more  than  she  worried  about  the  whistle  sound  that  stung 
her  ears. 

Everything  became  bright.  She  couldn't  believe  there  was  such  bright- 
ness anywhere;  it  was  like  a  thousand  lightning  flashes  rolled  into  one. 
Joan  imagined  that  she  was  away  off  somewhere,  as  upon  a  balcony  in 
a  stage  set,  and  from  that  high  post  of  observation  she  saw  her  thin  little 
figure  in  Wycombe  Road  still  running  stubbornly,  throwing  out  her 
legs  in  that  funny  way  that  all  women  ran,  skipping  and  sliding  . .  .  why 
couldn't  women  run  like  men?  Was  it  because  of  their  different  con- 
struction? Surely  the  legs  were  attached  in  just  the  same  way,  despite 
all  physical  variation  . . .  she  saw  herself  running. 

In  the  next  second  she  knew,  "That  was  a  bomb.  It  fell.  It  went  off 
right  here"  and  in  wide-awake  understanding  she  recognized  the  enor- 
mous noise  that  had  smothered  her,  smothered  all  of  Bloomsbury  and 
all  of  London.  She  thought  again,  "Never  touched  me.  It  never  did!  All 
you  have  to  do  is  not  be  frightened;  then  you'll  be  all  right,  you  see," 
and  she  nodded  at  her  own  wisdom  as  she  kept  rushing  on. 

An  avenging  flash  from  the  park  batteries  showed  her  a  turning  at 
the  left.  She  remembered  this — sometimes  she  had  crossed  along  that 
narrow  roadway,  but  always  in  broad  daylight,  when  she  was  on  her 
way  to  her  job  at  the  M.O.I.  There  was  an  archway — a  very  old  arch- 
way, part  of  an  ancient  building,  curving  and  protecting.  The  lane  went 
underneath  like  a  tunnel  twisting  through  a  mountain,  and  below  that 
arch  anyone  could  find  safety  from  flak. 

She  skated  into  the  alley;  the  blackness  of  the  tunnel  loomed  ahead. 
Flak  came  down;  in  the  last  look  she  had  at  Wycombe  Road,  she  saw 
dazzled  little  fragments  coasting  and  spattering  amid  the  metal  sparks 
of  their  impact  on  the  pavement.  Bombs  couldn't  hurt  her — Joan  War- 
rock  had  demonstrated  that;  but  flak  was  something  else. 

She  tripped  over  a  kerb  just  under  the  archway,  and  went  down  on 
ler  knee,  and  certainly  that  fall  must  have  finished  the  other  stocking. 
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Voice  said  to  her,  "Hey,  sister.  What  gives?"  and  a  man  was  there. 
Through  the  winking,  gasping  exhaustion  which  claimed  her,  Joan 
looked  up  and  saw  him  bending  down — she  saw  the  orange  dot  of  a 
cigarette  in  his  mouth. 

"I'm  all  right,  thank  you." 

"Here.  Let  me  help  you." 

He  drew  her  to  her  feet;  he  could  have  dragged  her  away  and  mauled 
her,  this  strange  young  man.  He  could  have  done  anything  to  her  right 
then,  and  she  would  have  been  unable  to  resist.  "Sorry,"  she  mumbled, 
and  that  sounded  silly. 

"Quite  a  show,  sister!  I've  been  here  watching  it." 

She  realized  that  the  nearest  batteries  had  ceased  firing;  faintly  the 
realm  beneath  the  heavy  old  archway  showed  in  greenish-white;  she 
knew  what  that  meant.  A  giant  flare  hung  in  the  sky  somewhere  at 
hand.  Night-fighters — Raf  night-fighters — were  up.  When  they  got 
close  in  on  the  enemy  bombers,  sometimes  they  would  drop  flares  (the 
colour  changed  every  time,  naturally,  so  that  Jerry  wouldn't  be  able  to 
discover  their  code)  and  in  this  way  they  would  signal  to  the  ack-ack 
batteries  to  stop  their  chatter  so  that  they,  the  Raf,  could  have  a  whack 
at  Jerry. 

Joan  saw  a  gleam  of  brass  on  the  dark  coat  beside  her.  "What  are 
you — Raf?"  she  asked,  and  that  was  foolish,  too,  because  already  he  had 
called  her  "sister"  in  a  good  shrill  American  voice. 

"Hell,  no.  U.S.A." 

"I  should  have  known,"  she  said,  then  giggled. 

"Why?"  He  was  laughing  too.  "I  mean — how  come  you  should  have 
known  I  was  an  American?  It's  dark  in  here." 

"Well,  naturally.  Your  voice." 

"Bet  you  can't  tell  what  part  of  the  States  I'm  from."  And  in  that 
moment  she  felt  a  cigarette  pressed  between  her  fingers.  "Well,"  she 
thought,  "here  I  go  again!"  It  was  a  pick-up;  she  knew  that  well 
enough.  Woman's  intuition  or  whatever  you  wanted  to  call  it — 

"Let  me  see,  now.  You're  not — "  she  hesitated.  "You're  not  from  be- 
low the  Mason  and  Dixie  Line,  are  you?" 

He  chuckled.  She  liked  his  chuckle.  It  sounded  light  and  merry  and 
childish;  he  might  be  a  lot  of  fun,  this  chap.  Though  probably  soon 
he'd  want  to  begin  pawing.  That  was  the  way  it  always  ended  up.  They 
were  nice  chaps,  but  invariably  they  started  pawing —  Then  you  had 
to  be  angry,  and  go  home.  Then  they'd  say,  "Well,  nuts  to  you,  babe!" 
and  sulk  for  a  while;  then  they'd  escort  you  home,  usually,  like  perfect 
gentlemen,  and  talk  about  other  things;  but  they  wouldn't  come  back 
again.  There  were  so  many  girls  on  the  loose  in  London,  these  days. 
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"Mason  and  Dixon  line?  Say,  where'd  you  ever  pick  that  up?" 

"You're  not  the  first  American  I've  met,"  said  Joan  flippantly.... 
See  what  his  face  was  like,  now.  In  the  gloom  she  thrust  the  cigarette 
between  her  lips  and  lifted  her  head  questioningly. 

His  lighter  flared.  In  the  bright  wash  of  rosy  flame,  before  her  ex- 
ploring cigarette  half  poked  it  out,  she  saw  his  face.  He  was  young— not 
much  older  than  she— he  couldn't  be  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-one. 

He  was  staring  at  Joan  seriously,  examining  her  face  just  as  attentively 
as  she  had  looked  at  his,  and  she  wondered  if  he  liked  it. 

"Well,  well!  A  blonde."  The  lighter  snapped  shut. 

Joan  drew  in  the  smoke  eagerly.  "Thank  you.  I  like  American  ciga- 
rettes ever  so  well!" 

"I  like  you — ever  so  well,"  he  said  boldly. 

Guns  in  the  park  started  up  again;  for  a  few  minutes  it  was  so  noisy 
you  could  scarcely  hear  yourself  think.  The  American  had  his  hand 
around  Joan's  arm,  drawing  her  back  against  the  heavy  stone  wall. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  she  asked. 

"Do  what?" 

The  batteries  fell  silent;  there  was  the  thump  of  exploding  bombs, 
over  east  in  Clerkenwell  or  St.  Luke's.  "Pull  me  back  here." 

"Just  to  comfort  you,"  he  said  simply.  "I  was  afraid  you'd  be  scared 
at  all  the  shooting." 

"Oh,  I've  heard  ever  so  much  shooting.  You  should  have  been  here," 
she  told  him  pityingly,  "during  the  Blitz." 

"I'll  bet  that  was  something."  He  still  held  her  arm.  She  didn't  mind, 
really.  Something  about  his  slim,  quiet,  ruddy-browed  face  .  . .  maybe 
he  wouldn't  start  pawing — not  right  away  at  least. 

"What's  your  name,  honey?" 

"Joan.  Joan  Warrock.  What's  yours?" 

"Menton— Staff  Sergeant  J.  A.     Buster  to  you." 

"Buster?  I  say,  that's  your  nick-name,  isn't  it?" 

"Everybody  always  called  me  that.  But  you  know  how  it  is,  in  the 
Army.  In  the  Air  Force  everybody  always  calls  you  by  your  last  name. 
They  just  say  Smith  or  Johnson  or  Klingburger  or  Riley  or  Levinsky 
or  whatever  it  is." 

Now  all  the  firing,  bombs  and  shell  explosions  alike,  seemed  moving 
fatefully  away  to  the  east— east  and  south,  down  the  Thames.  "There 
goes  Jerry,"  said  Joan.  "Hope  he  doesn't  come  back.  What  a  noisy 
night!" 

"There  was  a  couple  fell  close  to  here,"  said  S/Sgt.  Menton. 

"Quite  so.  That  big  one  nearly  got  me." 

He  took  out  a  fresh  cigarette  for  himself  and  lighted  it  deliberately. 
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Again  she  saw  his  ruddy  face:  the  jaunty,  humorous  eyebrows,  the  well- 
moulded  mouth. . . .  "Oh,  not  half  bad,"  she  thought,  and  wanted  to 
giggle  again.  Suddenly  she  was  selfishly  glad  that  Jerry  had  come  over 
early  this  night,  while  she  was  on  her  way  home. 

"On  leave?" 

"Well,"  he  told  her,  "you  can  say  that  I'm  off  ops,  at  least." 

"What  does  that  mean — off  ops?" 

"Off  operations.  Not  flying  missions— not  now." 

"Are  you  Eighth  Air  Force?" 

"Twelve  Sixty-sixth  Bomb  Group,  Heavy." 

"How  many  missions  have  you  done?" 

"Eleven." 

"What  do  you  do?  Are  you  a  pilot?" 

He  explained,  "Look  here,  I'm  not  British;  I'm  not  Raf!  We  don't 
have  sergeant-pilots  in  the  American  heavy  bombers.  I'm  just  a  waist- 
gunner." 

"Waist-gunner.  .  .  .  Just  what  does  that  mean?" 

"Means  I'm  good  with  waists,"  said  S/Sgt.  Menton,  and  he  put  his 
arm  firmly  around  her  waist. 

Joan  turned  her  face  hurriedly  away,  though  he  hadn't  struggled  to 
reach  it — not  yet,  anyway.  "Come,  now,"  she  cried,  severely,  and  she 
let  her  body  stiffen.  "You're  really  quite  nice,  you  know." 

Immediately  he  relaxed  his  arm.  "The  lady,"  he  said,  "is  always  the 
doctor — or  ought  to  be.  Where  I  come  from." 

"And  where's  that?" 

"Call  me  Buster,"  he  said  softly.  "I  haven't  heard  anyone  call  me 
Buster  for  a  long  time." 

"O.K.,  Buster.  Where  do  you  come  from,  Buster?" 

"Quincy,  Illinois.  Gee,"  he  said,  "that  sure  sounds  swell.  Your  calling 
me  Buster."  He  took  a  deep  breath.  "Look.  You  in  a  hurry?  I  mean — 
were  you  going  anywhere,  or  anything?" 

Joan  said,  "Going  home,  Buster." 

"Well,  look.  How  about  our  stopping  and  maybe  having  a  drink  and 
something  to  eat?" 

She  cried  in  amazement,  "Why,  this  must  be  the  very  first  time  you've 
been  up  to  London!" 

"Oh,  I've  been  here  scads  of  times." 

"I  say,  then.  You  should  know  that  it's  past  closing.  All  the  pubs 
were  closed  two  hours  ago;  and  supper  clubs  can't  serve  drink  after 
eleven." 

He  sighed.  "Sister,  I  know  your  town  better  than  you  do." 

"Then — you  know  a  place?" 
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"I'll  say  so.  Swell  place.  It's  run  just  for  folks  like  us." 

"Why,"  she  declared  with  false  disapproval,  "that's  regular  Black  Mar- 
ket. I  mean  to  say,  a  blind  tiger  or  something  like  that." 

"Look,"  said  Buster,  "I  don't  care  what  you  call  it.  They're  still  open; 
they're  open  all  night.  The  liquor's  swell,  the  food's  A-i,  and  they've 
got  a  swell  band." 

She  was  weakening.  Swell  liquor,  swell  food — and  doubtless  he  had 
plenty  more  of  those  peppery  American  cigarettes  in  his  pockets.  .  .  . 
When  you  live  on  wartime  London  rations,  you  are  eager  to  go  to  a 
luxurious  supper  club,  even  though  there  may  be  more  than  a  hint  of 
the  illicit  about  it,  even  though  you  don't  go  with  a  boy  half  so  attrac- 
tive as  this  Buster. . . . 

"I  say.  Is  it  far?" 

"Over  here  in  Stokemore  Place.  The  Blue  Polly,  they  call  it." 

In  faint-echoing  darkness,  Joan  felt  her  forehead  wrinkle  as  she  at- 
tempted recollection.  Seemed  as  if  she —  "The  Blue  Polly,"  she  whispered. 
"I've  heard  of  it." 

He  was  tall  and  slender  and  demanding,  hung  beside  her  in  the  mid- 
night. "Come  on,  Joan.  Let's  go.  You'll  like  it,  I  promise  you.  You 
haven't  had, such  food  in  a  long  time.  I'll  bet  you  ten  bucks  nobody 
ever  took  you  to  the  Blue  Polly  before." 

"No.  Not  took  me,  exactly.  But  I  rather  think —  "Well,"  she  concluded 
feebly,  "I've  heard  of  it,  all  right." 

"What  did  you  hear?  Bad  or  good?" 

She  could  hear  his  steady  breathing  as  he  waited  for  her  answer.  Joan 
laughed  at  last,  and  sank  her  arm  through  his.  "Good,  I  guess.  I  can't 
remember.  But — O.K.  As  you  say,  Buster,  let's  go!" 

"Rogerl"  cried  Menton.  He  swung  her  around  and  marched  her 
rapidly  away.  His  feet  seemed  very  certain  and  assured  in  hunting  their 
path;  it  was  as  if  he  had  traveled  this  twisty  little  Efiley  Court  many 
times,  and  always  in  the  blackout. 

The  court  swung  right  toward  Black  Bush  Square  and  something 
must  have  fallen  here,  too — or  else  maybe  it  was  only  the  impact  of 
the  great  bomb  which  had  dropped  in  Wycombe  Road,  the  bomb  which 
sought  to  blot  Joan  Warrock  into  nothingness.  Glass  was  thick  under- 
foot: long  silver  slivers,  fine  dust  and  cornered  fragments,  and  all  of  it 
catching  blue  reflection  from  those  angry  searchlights  that  poked  and 
coned  across  the  sky. 

"Go  easy,"  the  girl  kept  saying  to  Buster  Mentcn.  "I  shan't  have  a 
hoe  to  wear  if  I  cut  these  pumps!  Really,  you  soldiers  have  the  best  of 
us,  you  know — issued  clothing  and  P-Xes  and  all!" 
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"You'll  be  all  right,"  Buster  assured  her.  He  gave  her  arm  a  little 
squeeze,  and  Joan  didn't  really  mind. 

Air  raid  wardens  and  policemen  and  other  people  were  poking  all 
around  and  over  a  big  mound  of  rubble  that  half  blocked  the  road  oppo- 
site one  corner  of  Black  Bush  Square.  Men  called  orders  and  directions 
to  one  another;  they  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  Buster  and  Joan  as 
they  went  past,  though  Joan  kept  turning  to  look  back  at  that  wreckage 
through  the  torch-spotted  darkness. 

"Flats!"  she  gasped  to  Buster  Menton.  "Remember?  You  should,  if 
you  know  this  district  so  well.  That  big  block  of  flats,  right  there — and 
the  whole  corner's  gone.  A  lot  of  people  must  have  been  killed!" 

"I  know,"  said  Buster.  "Folks  do  get  killed,  in  a  war." 

It  might  have  seemed  callous,  the  way  he  marshaled  her  past.  Still, 
what  could  the  two  of  them  have  done?  Nothing.  The  Defence  Services 
had  people  especially  trained  for  jobs  like  that. 

A  short,  squat  man  wavered  on  the  sidewalk  ahead  of  them.  He 
didn't  seem  to  want  to  move ...  a  man  in  a  dressing-gown  or  something 
like  that,  and  he  was  bareheaded.  "I  was  inside,"  he  said  coolly,  to  Buster 
and  Joan.  "In  that  flat.  Second  storey  up."  He  pointed.  "Inside 
there. . . ." 

Buster  halted,  and  dragged  Joan  to  a  stop  beside  him.  "Anything  we 
can  do  for  you,  Mister?" 

"Sorry,"  said  the  other.  "Not  a  thing.  I'm  waiting  around  for  a  while. 
That's  all,  thank  you — waiting  around — "  He  drifted  behind  them,  a 
squat  gray  shape  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  the  night  as  they  went 
on  and  left  him. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Joan.  "A  bit  balmy,  maybe." 

"Flak  happy,  I  guess,"  Buster  muttered.  "That's  what  they  call  it  in 
the  Eighth  Air  Force.  Well,  come  on.  Here's  Stokemore  Place,  over 
across.  What's  yours  going  to  be?  I'm  drinking  bourbon-and-soda,"  he 
said,  loving  the  prospect. 

"Gin-and-lime,"  cried  Joan,  shrill  with  excitement.  "A  double!"  she 
added  explosively.  Buster  broke  into  a  bright  peal  of  laughter.  He  turned 
quickly,  as  if  delighted  beyond  words  at  her  enthusiasm,  and  bending 
down,  he  kissed  her  full  on  the  mouth.  Then,  before  she  could  protest 
through  the  immediate  astonishment  of  it  all,  he  had  pulled  her  along 
to  the  door  of  the  Blue  Polly.  Faintly,  they  could  hear  the  beat  of  jazz. 

The  thinnest  possible  streak  of  light  shone  from  within  a*  blast  wall. 
Buster  led  Joan  around  an  angle  of  the  structure;  her  shoulder  touched 
bricks,  then  a  door  opened  and  they  pushed  past  a  curtain .  .  .  "Buster, 
boy!"  Joan  Warrock  heard  herself  exclaiming.  "I've  never  seen  the  like. 
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Really!  And  I  thought  Stokemore  Place  was  practically  all  bombed 
out!" 

A  long  room  beyond  the  vestibule  was  choked  with  people,  and  others 
were  lined  up  three-deep  in  front  of  the  Blue  Polly's  bar.  Such  a  bar  Joan 
had  not  seen  in  years — not  since  early  in  the  war,  before  the  liquor 
supply  ran  so  low.  Bottles  shimmered,  in  translucent  yellows  and  browns 
and  reds  before  the  mirror;  believe  it  or  not,  there  was  a  gigantic  pyra- 
mid of  champagne  bottles.  They  seemed  to  be  filled  with  real  cham- 
pagne, too;  not  just  cardboard  stooges  pretending  to  be  gay,  pretending 
that  they  were  sheerest  luxury. 

There  was  a  preponderance  of  RAF  and  other  British  Services  at  the 
tables;  very  few  Americans.  Still,  the  beaming  waiter  who  came  toward 
them  seemed  to  know  Buster  Men  ton;  he  smiled  and  nodded,  and  bowed 
an  extra  time  or  two.  Through  the  din  and  smoke,  Joan  heard  Buster 
asking  for  a  table  against  the  wall — one  of  those  little  ones,  where  he 
and  Joan  could  talk — and  she  looked  down  at  the  old  waiter's  crisp 
silver  hair  all  the  way  to  the  corner. ...  A  lot  of  girls  in  this  place  were 
beautifully  dressed — Joan  brushed  past  fur  capes  and  something  that 
might  have  been  honest-and-truly  mink — and  she  was  acutely  conscious 
of  her  shabby  green  suit,  and  she  recalled  that  one  of  her  stockings  had 
an  unholy  run  in  it  by  this  time. 

Stowed  behind  their  little  table,  she  turned  to  look  quizzically  at 
Buster.  She  saw  that  he  was  as  neat  as  a  charm;  just  from  his  face  and 
his  voice,  she  had  known  he  would  look  like  that.  His  blouse  was  well 
pressed  and  well  fitting;  he  had  his  Eighth  Air  Force  patch  and  his 
ombat  wings  on  their  familiar  blue  oblong,  and  the  inevitable  row  of 
medal  ribbons  which  all  these  American  fliers  wore. 

"Like  it,  Joan?" 

"It's  heaven,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  know  there  was  a  place  like  this  in 
11  London." 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it.  Remember — I  prophesied  you  would?" 

"Righto.  And  won't  you  call  that  darling  old  waiter  back?  I'm  fam- 
shed.  Dry,  too." 

Menton  ordered  their  drinks — bourbon  and  gin-and-lime,  as  they  had 
lanned — and  the  waiter  gave  them  a  neat-typed  menu  which  they 
tudied  amid  Joan's  raptures.  No  jugged  hare  or  Spam — not  an  ounce  of 
uch  stuff  listed.  There  was  ham  and  salad,  and  cold  sliced  lamb,  and 
irimps — actually  a  shrimp  salad.  "In  season,"  said  Joan  Warrock,  com- 
letely  awed,  "they'd  have  oysters,  too,  now  wouldn't  they?" 

"Absolutely.  But  I  wouldn't  eat  them  on  a  bet." 

"I  thought,"  said  she,  with  a  few  slivers  of  precious  ice  clinking 
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miraculously  in  her  pale  gin-and-lime,  "I  thought  that  all  Americans 
loved  oysters." 

"Not  me.  I'm  from  the  Middle  West.  We  don't  have  them  out  there. 
But" — he  spoke  as  if  with  all  assurance — "one  of  the  very  next  meals 
I  have,  it's  going  to  be  roasting  ears!" 

"What's  that?" 

He  explained  about  sweet  corn,  and  insisted  that  she  should  not  refer 
to  it  as  Indian  corn. 

"But  you  can't  get  any  here,  can  you?" 

"Certainly  not.  They  just  have  here — well,  what  they've  always  had. 
Even  before  the  Blitz,  they  must  have  had  stuff  like  this.  But  I  can  get 
roasting  ears;  don't  worry  about  that." 

Joan  persisted  in  wonderment.  "Where?  At  your  Base?  Where  are  you 
stationed?" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  "Brookwood,"  he  said. 

Somehow  the  word  placed  a  chill  on  her  heart;  she  didn't  know  quite 
why.  "I  guess,"  she  said,  "I  shouldn't  have  asked  that,  should  I?  eA 
slip  of  the  lip  may  sink  a  ship.' " 

"Ever  hear  of  my  place?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Brookwood.  I  must  have  known  someone  stationed  there 
before.  It's  down  south — "  she  frowned  a  little.  "In  Surrey,  isn't  it?" 

"That's  right."  He  grew  more  expansive.  "Lots  of  Eighth  Air  Force 
fellows  down  there.  Rafs,  too;  not  only  British  Rafs — we've  got  all 
kinds.  RCAF  and  Australians — some  Poles  and  Czechs,  too." 

Politely  she  put  her  slender  finger  against  his  mouth.  "Now,  now, 
darling.  Mustn't  talk  about  your  Base." 

He  grinned;  he  kissed  her  fingers  before  she  took  them  away.  "Let's 
talk  about  you,  Joan  Warrock.  Where  do  you  work?" 

"M.O.I." 

"What's  that?" 

"British  Ministry  of  Information.  I'm  on  the  telephones.  Switchboard, 
you  know." 

He  asked,  "Night  shift?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  was  at  a  party  tonight.  A  girl-friend's  flat.  A  great  lot  of 
boys  there — from  the  Services,  you  know.  But  they —  Well,  I'll  be  per- 
fectly honest;  the  chap  I  was  supposed  to  be  with — he  got  to  pawing, 
you  see.  He  wouldn't  stop;  and  I  didn't  care  much  for  the  party  any- 
way. It  was  a  bit  dull  and  more  than  a  bit  noisy.  So  I  just  slipped  out 
to  catch  a  bus,  and  then  the  sirens  went. . . .  Then  I  met  you." 

Buster  Menton  asked,  "Sorry?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  like  you." 

"I  love  you,"  he  said,  calmly. 
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She  threw  him  a  quick  glance,  and  opened  her  mouth  to  say  some- 
thing pert  and  cynical.  But —  Somehow,  the  way  he  was  looking  at 
her — 

"Buster,"  she  whispered.  "You  shouldn't  say  things  like  that,  now 
should  you?" 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  it's—" 

"I  do  love  you,  Joan.  I've  been  looking  for  you,  I  guess." 

"Where?"  she  whispered;  and  the  coloured  orchestra  was  making  a 
great  deal  of  noise  with  its  trumpets,  yet  somehow  her  whisper  reached 
his  ears. 

He  said,  "All  over  Britain.  All  over  London,  too.  Of  course  I  can  go 
practically  any  place  I  want  to — I  told  you  I  was  off  ops,  didn't  I?  Well, 
I  have  left  Brookwood  time  after  time,  and  come  up  to  London;  I've 
walked  around  in  the  blackout  and  daylight,  all  over  hell,  and  yet  I 
didn't  ever  find  anyone  Uke  you  before." 

She  wanted  to  know  what  he  liked  especially  about  her.  The  orchestra 
was  playing  The  Lady  Is  A  Tramp — same  tune  they'd  been  playing 
everywhere  in  London,  ever  since  the  war  began;  but  she  liked  this 
better  than  the  way  Carol  Gibbons  and  his  band  played  it  down  at  the 
Savoy.  She'd  been  to  the  Savoy,  too;  twice.  ...She  thought  she  liked 
the  Blue  Polly  better. . .  .  Buster  was  holding  her  hand,  openly,  right 
there  on  the  table  top.  He  wasn't  the  knee-pushing  kind  of  boy  that 
kept  trying  to  work  under  the  table. 

"Well,  first  it  was  the  way  you  came  toward  me — there  in  that  alley, 
kind  of — and  then  your  voice.  I've  always  liked  blondes.  And  you've 
got  a  kind  of  funny  little  cute  way;  your  voice  is  sort  of  warm  and — 
I  guess  I  could  talk  baby-talk  to  you  without  much  trouble.  I  like  your 
legs,"  he  added,  and  then  stopped  speaking  immediately. 

The  way  he  said  it  all — she  was  very  near  to  tears,  and  still  only  on 
her  second  gin-and-lime.  "Buster,  I  swear,  you've  never  really  seen  my 
legs." 

"Yes,  I  have.  On  the  way  over  here  to  this  table.  I  walked  behind 
you,  and  I  liked  everything  about  you.  That  suit  is  sort  of  worn  out, 
but  I  liked  the  way  the  skirt  hung — and —  Well,  the  way  it  sort  of 
swung  when  you  walked."  His  face  was  red,  but  he  seemed  determined 
to  tell  her  how  much  she  was  attracting  him. 

Joan  waited  a  minute;  then,  feeling  as  if  she  had  made  one  of  the 
greatest  decisions  of  her  existence  (yes,  they  talked  in  stories  about  love 
like  this,  but  still  in  spite  of  all  doubt  and  jeering  it  could  be — it  could 
be — )  she  reached  over  with  her  left  hand  and  let  him  kiss  her  lightly 
on  the  fingers  again. 
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"Ill  eat  them,"  he  said.  "Your  fingers." 

"No,"  she  giggled,  and  seeming  to  feel  that  she  actually  loved  him, 
too,  just  as  he  declared  that  he  loved  her.  "Don't  eat  my  poor  little 
hand.  Here  comes  our  food . .  .  ham,  Buster;  honestly —  I  couldn't  have 
believed  it!"  She  spoke  quite  loudly;  the  orchestra  had  stopped  playing 
for  a  second,  and  people  at  the  nearer  tables  were  smiling  at  her,  but 
not  unkindly. 

"O.K.,"  said  S/Sgt.  Menton.  "We  eat!" 

"Buster,"  she  asked,  in  the  barest  whisper  this  time,  "you  said  that 
the  Blue  Polly  was  open  practically  all  night.  Well,  does  the  orchestra 
stay  on  and  play — till  dawn,  maybe?" 

He  said,  with  his  mouth  full  of  cold  ham,  "Absolutely!"  and  nodded 
his  head  violently. 

"Well, — let's  actually  stay  all  night,  shall  we?  And  eat — and  drink — 
and  be  merry?" 

"  'O.K.  for  baby,' "  quoted  Buster,  and  later  the  orchestra  played 
that  very  song. 

It  was  close  to  dawn  indeed,  when  they  crept  past  the  thick  blast  wall 
into  Stokemore  Place,  and  moved  contentedly  east  to  Marston  Street. 
The  damp  sky  was  gray  above — long  hours  had  passed  since  the  sirens 
shrilled  out  the  All  Clear — and  from  dull,  cloudy  cross  streets  the  only 
sound  was  the  occasional  footfall  of  early  pedestrians,  or  the  clink  of 
glass  and  scrape  of  wood  as  men  tried  to  clear  up  the  mess  of  the  night's 
bombing. 

Buster  walked  close  against  Joan  Warrock,  his  hip  tight  to  hers,  her 
hands  snuggled  in  the  angle  of  his  arm,  as  he  told  her  about  his  last 
mission  with  the  U.S.  bombers.  It  was  over  the  Ruhr,  he  said,  and  the 
flak  was  bad  that  day.  They  got  a  burst  right  alongside  the  waist  of 
his  B-17  before  they  crossed  the  Dutch  coastline,  coming  back,  and  that 
was  why  the  other  fellows  had  to  lift  Buster  out  of  the  Fortress  when 
they  came  back  to  their  Base.  And  that  was  why  he  was  off  ops,  still. 

"But  you  look  all  right,  darling.  You  don't  look  like  you  were 
wounded,  or  anything." 

He  said,  honestly,  "I  fell  swell  too.  I  really  never  felt  so  well  before. 
Not  ever.  And  now,  especially,  having  found  you — " 

They  turned  up  Marston  Street,  and  saw  a  faraway  cluster  of  fire- 
engines  and  dark-bodied  workers,  toiling  around  wreckage  through  the 
first  colour  of  a  smoky  sunrise.  "Now,  especially,"  he  said,  "I  want  to 
keep  you  with  me,  just  like  this,  and  keep  walking.  Always." 

"I'd  like  to,"  she  said,  happily  and  sleepily.  "But  I  can  still  catch  a  bit 
of  shut-eye  before  work,  if  I  hurry  back  to  my  room.  Work's  got  to 
be  done,  you  know.  War's  got  to  be  won!" 
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Buster  said,  "Sure.  But  not  by  us." 

Even  through  the  indolent  dream  that  possessed  her,  his  words  had  a 
certain  angry  impact.  She  drew  her  yellow  head  away  and  looked  up 
seriously.  "Why  so?  I  mean,  why  not?  We're  all  in  it,  you  know." 

"Look,"  he  said,  with  the  dawn  growing  paler  and  pinker  on  his  lean 
face,  "I  want  to  take  you  everywhere.  Didn't  you  ever  feel  like  that — 
like  you  wanted  to  get  up  and  wander?  I  remember  sometimes  when  I 
was  a  kid — I  mean,  a  little  kid  back  in  Quincy — I'd  see  the  sunrise  on 
the  old  Mississippi,  all  pink  and  blue  and  kind  of  colored  like  soft  candy 
or  precious  stones  or  something.  And  then  I'd  turn  my  back  on  the 
river  and  look  over  east  above  those  tall  cottonwoods  by  Doctor  Clever- 
house's  place,  and  see  the  sunrise  itself  in  the  sky,  and  I'd  want  to  go 
places." 

She  cried,  in  misty  delight,  "Oh,  say  some  more,  Buster  dear — say 
some  more  things  like  that!  It's  like  poetry  rather.  Where  would  you 
like  to  wander?" 

"I'll  take  you,"  he  said,  "side  by  side  with  me  ...  we  will  wander.  Just 
over  rooftops — we  could  start  right  now,  and  forget  about  the  war  and 
everything,  and  just  keep  walking.  Go  right  on  east — go  out  there  in  all 
that  pink  and  mist— and  we  could  walk  on  the  ocean —  You  know,"  he 
looked  down  at  her  blissfully,  "like  Jesus  in  the  Bible?  I  remember  that, 

in  Sunday  School,  how  He  walked  on  the  water Then  we  could  turn 

around  again,  and  go  anywhere  we  took  a  notion.  Quincy:  I'd  sure  like 
to  show  you  Quincy.  I  bet  ten  bucks  you  never  saw  anything  that  re- 
motely resembled  the  Mississippi  River!  We  could  have  picnics  in  the 
brush  over  on  the  Missouri  side,  and  then  just  keep  on  going.  . . .  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  and  geysers  and  painted  rocks  and  things — I  always  did 
want  to  go  there — " 

She  muttered,  "It  would  be  ever  so  wonderful.  Just  like  you  say — if 
we  could  go  off  and  wander  everywhere —  Buster,  you'd  really  want  to 
take  me?  Ah,  you've  known  me  such  a  little  time!" 

"Baby,"  he  said,  "I'm  a  good  picker.  Ask  the  guys  down  at  Brook- 
wood.  They'll  tell  you,"  and  he  laughed,  and  pressed  her  hands  tighter 
than  before. 

A  man  was  coming  toward  them:  a  dark  man  with  a  tall  hat  or  cap — 
yes,  he  was  a  police  constable — he  came  right  toward  them;  he  lifted 
through  the  dawn,  he  didn't  step  out  of  their  way  or  anything;  he 
seemed  to  go  right  between  them,  and  yet  his  body  never  brushed 
"Joan  Warrock's. 

She  felt  dizzy.  "Buster,"  she  cried  softly,  after  the  policeman  was 
past,  "that  bobby — he  didn't  even  see  you!" 
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"Didn't  see  you,  either,"  said  Buster.  "How's  about  it,  babe?  Are  you 
coming  with  me  to  Quincy  and  Yellowstone  National?" 

She  stopped  abruptly.  She  didn't  know  why,  quite . . .  that  mention  of 
Brookwood  was  haunting  her  memory;  now  it  began  to  come  clearer — 
she  had  gone  there,  she  had  been  there  once,  Sylvia  Williams  had  taken 
her. 

She  saw  in  her  mind  a  wide  place  of  grass  and  rhododendrons,  with 
the  train  running  on  a  Surrey  hillside  up  above  that  valley — 

"Where — ?"  The  words  were  hard  for  her;  she  fought  them  out  of 
her  mouth;  the  question  came  as  a  faint  scream.  "Where  did  you  say 
you  were — stationed?" 

The  same  kind  face,  the  same  jaunty  eyebrows;  he  was  there;  he 
hadn't  faded,  he  was  still  adoring  her  with  all  his  youth  and  strength. 
"Brookwood.  It's  down  in  Surrey." 

"Yes.  I  know."  She  managed  to  say  the  rest:  "Let  go  my  arm.  Let 
go — my — " 

He  said,  "Darling.  Don't  be  afraid!  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
I  mean  that — honestly." 

"Brookwood's  a — a — "  She  couldn't  look  at  him  any  more.  "A  ceme- 
tery. It's — a  military  cemetery.  There  aren't  any  B-17's  there." 

"I  never  said  there  were,"  said  Buster  Menton,  pityingly. 

She  began  to  whisper  her  accusation — the  discovery,  the  incredible 
mystery  of  it  all — her  tongue  was  running  on  and  on,  and  later  he  told 
her  that  people  often  found  it  like  that.  "Oh,  God,"  she  said,  "it's  a 
cemetery!  I  remember,  now;  I  was  there  with  Sylvia  Williams — her 
lover  was  killed  in  the  Raf,  he's  buried  there — " 

Don't  tell  me  you  know  him,  Buster — for  God's  sake  don't  say  you 
know  him —  And  all  she  could  do  was  to  roll  up  her  gray  eyes  at  him, 
as  if  pleading  to  suggest  that  he  should  have  warned  her;  in  some  way 
he  might  have  made  it  easier. 

The  short,  squat  man  who  murmured  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrecked 
flat  building:  how  well,  how  terribly  she  knew  what  manner  of  man 
he  must  have  been  .  ..the  Blue  Polly  itself;  now  she  remembered  that, 
too.  It  went  when  most  of  Stokemore  Place  went,  in  May  of  1941.  All 
those  people  in  it,  scores  of  boys  and  girls  and  other  folks,  when  the 
bomb  came  down.  . . .  And  that  other  bomb — this  night  in  Wycombe 
Road — she  kept  running,  she  ran  and  ran,  she  said  it  never  touched  her, 
and  then  she  sped  into  the  turning  under  the  archway,  and  Buster  helped 
her  to  her  feet  after  she  had  fallen. 

Oh,  heaven  and  earth,  oh,  oh,  oh  (she  said),  I  can't  believe  it;  that 
man,  that  policeman  never  saw  you,  he  never  saw  me  either — now  here 
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are  more  people  coming  toward  us;  ah,  they  don't  sec  us;  they  will 
never  see  us,  they  will  walk  through  us  as  if  we  were  air — 

"Joan,"  he  whispered,  "you're  frightened,  aren't  you,  hon?  Hold  tight 
to  me.  You'll  soon  be —  You  won't  be  scared  any  longer.  And  then — we 
start  wandering  off,  just  anywhere  in  God's  green  world  that  you  want 
to  go.  It  doesn't  matter.  Anywhere." 

Presently  he  asked,  "Feel  better  now?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered.  "Buster,  put  your  arms  around  me." 

"Always,"  he  said,  "always,"  and  they  stopped  a  moment  on  the 
sidewalk  before  they  started  on  again. 

I  DIED  about  noon  on  September  23rd,  1943;  only  after  all,  I  didn't  die.  Ten 
other  people  did.  From  that  moment  I  have  been  living  on  time  borrowed  from 
humanity  in  general,  and  loaned  particularly  by  some  obscure,  unknown  Wac 
or  junior  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  transmit  the  authorization  for  a  certain 
mission. 

The  plane  went  down;  the  crew  died  instantaneously  in  flames  and  in  the 
hasty  disintegration  that  comes  with  impact.  I  watched  them  smouldering  for 
hours — watched  the  wreckage  of  the  B-17  in  which  I  had  been  supposed  to  ride 
and  from  which  I  had  been  saved  by  a  microscopic,  unpredictable  defect  in  the 
machinery  of  Bomber  Command  and  Wing  Headquarters . . .  living  and  breath- 
ing still.  Those  ten  boys  would  live  and  breathe  no  longer.  I  would  have  mingled 
with  them  in  mystery  had  it  not  been  for  a  teletype  error  which  seemed  a  rank 
and  annoying  stupidity  at  the  time. 

A  few  days  later  I  went  down  to  Brookwood,  drawn  not  by  the  magnet  of 
affection  (I  did  not  know  those  boys  well;  I  had  never  flown  with  that  particu- 
lar crew  before)  but  rather  by  a  grim  personal  curiosity.  I  stood  on  the  fresh 
raked  earth  above  those  new  graves  and  wondered  whether  it  made  any  differ- 
ence to  the  boys  that  they  lay  in  English  soil  rather  than  on  the  Continent.  Did 
it  matter  to  them  that  they  had  regained  the  Base  before  flak  damage  made  the 
Fortress  unmanageable,  and  caused  it  to  crash? 

Brookwood  stayed  in  my  mind.  Each  time  I  closed  my  eyes  I  saw  again  the 
patient  trees . .  .  quiet  lengths  of  clipped  grass  above  the  older  graves,  brown 
gravel  on  the  new  ones.  Waking  or  sleeping,  I  saw  those  crosses. 

There  were  the  relics  of  another  war:  standard  marble  emblems  of  the  identical 
pattern  which  stood  in  French  cemeteries  and  would  go  unvisited  by  Americans 
until  a  new  generation  of  live  Germans  was  driven  from  among  them.  HcJmcr 
Paulson.  Pvt  336  Inf  84  Div.  Minnesota.  Oct.  25,  igi8.  Helmer  Paulson  and 
hundreds  of  other  Americans  were  there;  when  they  came  to  their  death  in 
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19 1 8,  they  would  never  have  believed  that  a  new  generation  would  fly  to  Eng- 
land to  lie  beside  them. 

Generally  speaking,  the  rows  of  wooden  crosses,  hastily  but  neatly  erected 
over  soldiers  who  die  in  England  (or  who  are  shot  dead  in  the  heavy  bombers, 
and  thus  are  transported  back  to  Britain  by  a  crew  still  able  to  fly)  lie  in  rows 
of  ten.  Names  indicate  the  wealth  of  nationalities,  which  has  come  to  be 
America's  greatest  strength  and  virtue.  Goirdano,  Middleton,  Powell,  Collins, 
Warburton,  Ward,  Shaheen,  Stone,  McCoy,  O'Connell,  Crowdy,  Foreman, 
Krutsch,  Brown,  Esposite,  Ray,  Kozjak,  Gudiski . . .  birds  come  to  run  above 
their  graves. 

Somehow,  it  doesn't  seem  like  England  at  all;  perhaps  the  names  make  the 
difference.  There  are  rhododendron  thickets  lining  the  plots,  but  in  recollection 
I  have  thought  that  there  were  rows  of  corn  growing  there,  and,  amazingly, 
the  English  pines  seem  to  turn  into  basswoods  or  sequoias. 

In  London  I  dreamed  sadly  and  seriously  of  Brookwood.  Mentally  I  contrived 
a  play  in  which  the  Brookwood  boys  came  up  to  London.  That  was  the  original 
idea  that  evolved  to  a  completely  different  fruition  in  Forever  Walking  Free. 
Months  later,  when  I  was  back  in  the  United  States,  the  notion  of  Brookwood 
and  its  quiet  men  was  constantly  recurring.  I  could  not  shake  it  out  of  my  mind 
nor  did  I  wish  to.  A  story,  instead  of  a  play,  developed  itself — I  say  that  ad- 
visedly, because  it  seemed  that  I  didn't  have  much  part  in  the  development.  It 
just  grew,  like  dandelions  or  sheep  sorrel.  , 

I  recited  the  story  as  a  possibility  to  several  people  and  each  of  them  urged 
me  to  go  ahead.  One  day  I  told  my  agent  about  it.  He  said,  "It  violates  every 
rule  and  prejudice  maintained  by  the  majority  of  popular  magazines;  but  go 
ahead  and  write  it  soon.  I  can  see  that  you  will  have  to  write  it." 

In  March  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  Max  Wilkinson,  a  former  Collier's 
editor  who  had  lately  taken  up  the  post  of  fiction  editor  at  Good  Housekeeping. 
He  wanted  me  to  do  a  Lincoln  story  for  them,  but  I  wasn't  much  interested. 
He  said,  "What  else  have  you  got  in  mind?"  I  said,  "Only  one  story,  and  you 
wouldn't  like  that."  "Why  not?"  "To  begin  with,  it's  a  story  of  the  super- 
natural— "  "That  wouldn't  be  out  for  us,"  said  Max  with  such  alacrity  that  I 
almost  dropped  the  phone. 

I  told  him  feebly,  "It's  about  the  war,  too."  "Well,"  said  Wilkinson,  "I  had 
a  talk  the  other  day  with  Mayes,  our  editor-in-chief.  He  said  that  he  didn't 
want  to  fill  up  the  book  with  trivial  stories  of  boys  and  girls  in  uniform,  but 
that  most  certainly  he  was  not  inimical  to  a  war  story  with  dignity  and 
purpose." 

I  told  Wilkinson,  "O.K.  Maybe  I'll  write  it." 

At  that  time,  because  I  was  only  temporarily  sojourning  in  the  United  States, 
I  had  no  regular  secretary.  Miss  Lola  Kovner  of  The  New  Yorker  staff  had  very 
kindly  helped  me  out  in  my  work  evenings,  but  she  was  not  available  during  the 
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days,  and  it  was  long  since  I  had  done  any  important  creative  work  at  night. 
Once  I  had  the  midnight  brain,  but  no  longer. 

Sunday,  March  nineteenth,  I  was  feeling  as  if  I  might  be  able  to  work.  I  looked 
out  at  the  grayness  of  Central  Park,  but  all  I  could  see  were  the  green  pines 
and  swelling  turf  of  Brookwood  in  Surrey. ...  The  dining  room  seemed  like 
a  pretty  good  place.  I  put  a  portable  typewriter  on  the  table  and  started  in, 
about  twelve  o'clock.  For  years  I  had  been  accustomed  to  dictating  everything 
[  wrote  except  a  few  magazine  articles  on  occasion;  I  had  thought  that  this 
;tory  would  prove  extremely  difficult,  but  it  didn't.  I  poked  furiously  along  with 
my  two  fingers,  recalling  vaguely  how  my  sister  Virginia  used  to  tease  me  about 
the  inadequacy  of  my  typewriting  skill. 

My  wife  was  recovering  from  an  operation;  the  cook  had  left,  as  all  cooks 
leave  in  these  war  days;  my  daughter  served  lunch.  Layne  wanted,  politely 
trough,  to  move  me  from  the  table;  I  merely  snarled.  I  did  get  up  and  move 
iround  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  however,  to  eat  the  lunch  she  set  out; 
t  was  a  good  lunch,  too.  I  went  back  to  work  while  Irene  and  Layne  and  Timmy 
frill  sat  chatting.  I  couldn't  have  done  that  ordinarily,  but  there  had  never  been 
i  Brookwood  in  my  life  before. 

I  finished  the  story  at  4:30  . .  .  four  hours  and  a  half,  with  time  out  for  lunch, 
t  was  written  as  rapidly  as  I  ever  wrote  a  short  story  in  my  life,  and  somehow 
am  prouder  of  this  than  of  others.  Good  Housekeeping  paid  a  huge  price  for  it, 
)ut  that  seemed  beside  the  point. 

These  lines  are  written  in  early  May,  1944.  The  story  will  appear  in  the  July 
ssue  of  Good  Housekeeping;  so  since  this  book  is  scheduled  for  September  publi- 
:ation,  it  is  safe  to  include  Forever  Walking  Free  here. 

I  wish  that  the  story  might  actually  have  occurred  as  related.  Perhaps  it  is 
iccurring,  or  has.  Perhaps  there  are  undreamed  happinesses  awaiting  all  of  us, 
>nce  we  are  transformed.  I  am  not  consciously  a  spiritualist  or  a  mystic;  and, 
00,  I  am  aware  that  many  people  will  recoil  before  the  sensual  pleasures  sug- 
;ested  in  this  tale.  There  will  be  righteous  exclamations  of  indignation — "Would 
his  author  have  us  believe  that  heaven  is  a  saloon?" 

Indeed,  even  heaven  may  assume  the  form  of  the  Blue  Polly  on  occasion; 
•ossibly  the  seraphim  are  sometimes  named  Joan,  and  have  beds  in  Bloomsbury. 
f  so,  I  can  think  of  no  future  satisfaction  more  agreeable  to  a  great  many  of 
he  boys  of  the  — th  Bomb  Group  who  have  fought  and  died  in  this  war.  God 
less  them  all,  wherever  they  may  be. 
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